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SECTION I. 



SOPHIA OF BAVARIA, 

QUEEN OF THE ROMANS AND OF BOHEMIA. 

(1376 ?— 1429.) 

The present memoir is the first in this seriea which attempts to trace 
the life of a so-called Roman Queen, — that is, practically, the consort 
of a monarch who was supreme ruler over the German Princes and 
peoples ; — and the Princess whose career is depicted in the following 
pages was also the daughter of one of the great sovereign houses of 
Germany. A few words on the position of those German monarchs 
who claimed to be Roman Kings and Emperors ; and on the Consti- 
tution of what is popularly known as the * German Empire/ are there- 
fore almoet necessary as an introduction to the subject. 

There was theoretically but one Emperor of the Holy — or Christianised 
— Roman Empire, who as such claimed supremacy over all the Kings of 
the earth ; and because, — since the time when Charlemagne was crowned 
in St. Peter's by Pope Leo 111. (800-1), — the dignity had been with 
very few exceptions vested in Princes who were also Kings of Germany, 
a certain amount of confusion had begun to prevail, which increased as 
the real supremacy of the Emperors became more nearly restricted within 
the limits of German territory ; the chief exceptions being that these 
same Kings and Emperors retained some fiefs of the old kingdoms of 
Italy and Burgundy (previously thrown by circumstances into the 
power of German monarchs), over which tley continued to exercise 
supremacy. Some vague superiority was still supposed to reside with 
them as first monarchs of Christendom ; but practically the Empire 
must be defined as including only those states in which its niler still 
granted investiture and received homage. At the time of which I 
write, the Teutonic sovereigns had dropped the title of — King of Ger- 
many, or German King, — and their coronation at Aachen — Aix-la- 
Chapelle — was believed to make them at once Kings of the Romans ; 
the title of Emperor they did not assume until the Pope had crowned 
tliem in Italy, — generally at Rome ; although some authors think that 
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4 WOMEN OF EUROPE. 

they had a right to dispense with this Banction. Asa fact, many of 
the Kings never received the Papal confirmation of their supremacy, 
and are called, by most early writers, — Kings of the Romans — only ; a 
distinction which the majority of modem historians have thought fit to 
disregard. 

That there were Byzantine sovereigns who claimed to be legitimate 
successors of the Roman Emperors, will be further noticed at a future 
time ; it is sufficient here to say that their pretensions were generally 
ignored by Western Europe. 

As to the actual condition of those territories which practically 
constituted the Empire in the fourteenth century, and of their inhabi- 
tants, I quote the words of the German historian Menzel : — 

' According to the idea of Charlemagne, the German Emperor was 
to be the chief shepherd of Christendom, and to unite the separate races. 
The supremacy had, however, been usurped by the Pope, to whom the 
Emperor and the rest of the Princes of Europe were declared subordinate 
in the Empire itself; the officers of the crown had become hereditary 
Princes, and their support of the Emperor depended entirely on their 
private inclination. The Emperor grasped but a shadowy sceptre, and 
the imperial dignity now solely owed its preservation to the ancestral 
power of the princely families to whom the crown had fallen. The 
choice of the powerful Princes of the Empire therefore fell purposely 
upon petty nobles, from whom they had nothing to fear ; and even 
when the crown by bribery and cunning came into the possession of a 
great and princely house, the jealousy of the rest of the nobility had to 
be appeased by immense concessions, and thus under every circumstance 
the Princes increased in wealth and power, whilst the Emperor was 
gradually impoverished. Imperial investiture had become a mere form, 
which could not be refused except on certain occasions. The 
Pfalzgraves, formerly entrusted with the management of the imperial 
allods, had seized tliem as hereditary fiefs. The customs, mines, and 
other royal dues, had been mortgaged to the Church, the Princes, and 
the cities ; the cities had made themselves independent of the imperial 
governor, and the free peasantry, at length, also lost the protection of 
the crown, and fell under the jurisdiction of the Bishops and Princes, 
who again strove to enslave them.' 

That the imperial dignity was maintained at all under such circum- 
stances is a wonder ; but the prestige which it lent to Germany, — the 
advantages derived by all classes from the unity of the kingdom, imper- 
fectly as it was cemented, — and the fact that every noble, however jx)or 
and obscure, might Ixjlieve himself to be the destined progenitor of 
Emperors, — may help to account for tliis result The contrary danger, 
— that some determined Einperor might impose hia own descen- 
dants upon Germany as a race of hereditary despots, — had been hitherto 
inoperative ; the attempt had been often made before it succeeded in 
the following century, but as often foiled by opposition, or by the force 
of .circumstances. In the days of which I now write, the balance 
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tottered, first to the one side and then to the other, but the equilibrium 
was not altogether destroyed. The custom of dividing the territories of a 
house among the adult males of the race, had a potent effect in preventing 
any one man of a princely family from acquiring too predominant a 
position. It was probably kept up as the only means of providin^r for 
younger sons, and perhaps also because there was danger in confiding 
the government of outlying lands to strangers in blood; otherwise 
nionarchs so anxious to aggrandise their families as Rudolf of Haps- 
burg and Charles of Luxemburg would not have given in to the prac- 
tice. A family thus portioned might remain powerful as a confederacy, 
so long as its members were united amongst themselves ; but since it was 
not in human nature that this state of things should often prevail, every 
great house seems at some time to have suffered a partial eclipse. 

The number of imperial Electors, that is of Princes who had a 
vote in the choice of their Emperors, had become very uncertain 
in consequence of the numerous dianges in the ownership of Geiman 
lands and the position of their holders ; to remedy which confusion, it 
was fixed by the Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles IV. of the 
Luxemburg house, published in 1356, at the mystical figure of seven, 
and these seven were to be always the Archbishops of Mayence, Treves, 
and Cologne as Chancellors of Grermany, Gaul and Burgundy, and 
July respectively, — the Count Palatine of the Rhine Arch -seneschal 
or Steward, — the Duke of Saxony Arch -marshal and Master of the 
Horse, — the Margrave of Brandenburg Arch -chamberlain or Master of 
the Household, — and the King of Bohemia Arch -cupbearer or Butler. 
Charles provided well for his own family in his list ; he was himself 
King of Bohemia (which was a state of such Slav nationality as 
to be an anomalous member of a Teutonic confederation) ; and he had 
obtained the cession of Brandenburg from a childless Margrave, 
bestowing it eventually on his second son. He w^as also careful to 
exclude the Dukes of Austria, descendants of the Emperors Rudolf and 
Albert of Hapsburg, from electoral rank. They do not seem to have 
possessed sufficient energy for resistance, but compensated themselves 
by assuming the title of Archdukes, which appears occasionally fi-om 
this time forward, though not generally recognised till later. These 
Princes, as well as others of less note, exercised of course an indirect 
pressure on the imperial elections, in spite of their formal exclusion. 
As to the functions attached to each Electorate, it is evident that they 
had become almost obsolete, and were exercised only on special occa- 
sions, the real work being done by non- Electors. 

To return to the ancestors of Queen Sophia, — it was in 1180 that 
Otho, Count of Wittelsbach and Scyre became Duke of Bavaria by 
favour of the Emperor Frederic L, sumamed Barbarossa. His son 
obtained the office of Palatine of the Rhine, and his grandson Otho II., 
by marriage with the heiress of the former Counts Palatine, reunited the 
lands of the Palatinate to the dignity, and received investiture accord- 
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ingly. Willie Rudolf, grandson of this Otho, was Palatine, his next 
brother was elected to the supreme sovereignty, and is known as the 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria. Both these brothers left issue ; and thus 
(for the second time) two distinct houses were founded in the family, — 
it may almost be said three ; for the Emperor had two wives, and the 
second was an heiress. Every male of the three lines was entitled to 
call himself Duke of Bavaria ; but the immediate relatives of the 
Palatine, who was the head of the house, are more generally designated 
Counts Palatine of the Rhine. The Electorate was at last, after much 
altercation between the cousins, adjudged by the Golden Bull of Charles 
IV. to be the exclusive privilege of this elder branch. From the first 
marriage of the Emperor Louis, — immediate predecessor of Charles, — 
descended those Princes who are more especially styled in history 
Dukes of Bavaria ; to this line belonged Sophia. The progeny of the 
second marriage bore the titles of Counts of Holland, or of Hainault, 
from the inheritance of the Empress Margaret, and are most frequently 
described as such. A large extent of territory had thus come into 
possession of the house of Wittelsbach, and for a time it held Brandenburg 
also, which had been seized by the Emperor Louis as a lapsed fief ; but, 
much to the annoyance of the family, was (as already noticed) wheedled 
from his son Otho by Charles the next Emi)eror. Louis, eldest son of the 
B:i varian Emperor by his first wife, — Beatrice of Glogau, — married Mar- 
garet Maultasch, heiress of the Tyrol, whose previous union with John 
Henry of Luxemburg, brother of Charles IV., had been annulled ; his 
posterity became extinct with his son, and the Tyrol went to the house 
of Hapsburg. The line was continued in the family of Louis' next 
brother Stephen. About the wife or wives of this Prince there is some 
confusion ; but apparently Elizabeth of Sicily was the mother of his 
children, though he is said to have also married an Elizabeth of 
Nuremberg. He left three sons, — Stephen, Frederic, and John, — the 
latter of whom was Sophia's father, — and they ruled Upper Bavaria, 
together with a part of Lower Bavaria, amongst them. This branch 
of the family seems to have been the least well portioned, notwithstand- 
ing that its progenitor the Emperor Louis had (as Schowart thinks, 
^\Tongfully) taken possession of the above-mentioned Lower Bavari;in 
lands on the extinction of a previous younger branch ; it still shared 
the ancestral territories of the Dukes with its cousins of the Palatinate, 
and its one marriage with an heiress had produced no lasting advan- 
tage. Short was the journey from Duke John's capital — Munich — to 
that of his brother Frederic — Landshut, — and also to Stephen's residence 
at Ingolstadt. They quarrelled, perhaps in consequence of being thus 
pent up. Reusner says that Stephen and Frederic wished to deprive 
John of his share ; but the matter ended with a formal division of 
territorj*. Apparently this did not take place till after Sophia's 
marriage ; yet the attachment shown by the people of Munich to her 
father, — partly indeed the result of supposed aflPronts received from his 
elder brothers, — renders the conjecture reasonable that he had all along 
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made that town his chief place of abode, and that his daughter was 
bom either there or in some neighbouring castle. 

Munich owed its origin to the salt trade carried on by a monastery ; 
hence its name, — Miinchen, — the old German for monks; its first 
buildings outside the convent seem to have been the storehouses to 
which the salt was consigned on its arrival from the mines of Salzburg 
and Reichenhall, and the huts of the labourers connected with the salt- 
works. In 1255 it became the residence of a Duke Louis. The 
French traveller, Bertrandon de la Brocqui^re, who visited the locality 
in 1433, calls it — * the prettiest little town I ever saw.* Yet Munich 
never could have possessed the advantage of a picturesque situation ; 
its beauties must have consisted in good building and an appearance of 
prosperity. 

The three Bavarian brothers were of different dispositions and 
tastes ; but unfortunately, as a chronicler of their house explains, these 
all led to one result, that of impecuniosity. Stephen was magnificent, 
and devoted to tilting and flirting. Frederic was more serious, but he 
was too fond of travelling, and travelling as a great Prince. The 
candid historiographer winds up by saying of John : — * This Prince 
was called the pious and simple-minded, but — what with hunting and 
hawking — he too got into debt.* 

Sophia's mother was Katharine, daughter of Meinhard, Count of 
GOrz or GOritz, a title several times mentioned in the table of alliances 
contracted by the house of Wittelsbach. The ancestors of this lady had 
acquired the Tyrol by marriage with an heiress of the house of Andech, 
and the family then divided into two branches. That of the Tyrol 
ended with Margaret Maultasch, who having survived her only child, 
left her territories to her cousins the Dukes of Austria. The Counts 
of GOrz, as collaterals, thought that the lands should have been theirs, 
but fate was against them. The Bavarian Dukes also put forth pre- 
tensions as next of kin to her husband, and her son — the last Count Both 
families, however, renounced their claims under stress of circumstances ; 
and John and Katharine before their marriage executed a deed by 
which they relinquished aU views on the Tyrol. It thus remained in 
peaceable possession of the house of Hapsburg ; while the Counts of 
GOrz continued to be Counts of GOrz only. But the peculiar situation 
of their strip of land, which lay between the mountains and the sea 
adjoining Friuli and Camiola, gave them importance. 

It would seem that the marriage of John and Katharine, or at 
least the marriage-treaty, was concluded in 1369. Three children — 
William, Sophia, and Ernest, are the only known issue. The dates of 
their births are not given by the Bavarian chroniclers, and Pelzel is 
only gpiessing when he suggests that Sophia may have been seventeen 
in 1392 ; that is, — that she was born in 1375. This idea is founded on 
a GOrz pedigree, and was probably adopted in consequence of sundry 
discoveries of dates in that pedigree — relating to her mother or other 
near relatives. So far as I can judge, it is likely to be, if not absolutely 
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correct, very nearly so ; and may, therefore, be assumed as a starting- 
point for the chronology of Sophia's life, although other writers proceed 
on the supposition that she must have been bom the year after her 
parents' marriage. Little more is known concerning Katharine of 
Gk^rz, but Reusner speaks of her as ' a woman of remarkable liberality 
to the poor.' 

Of VVenoeslaus of Luxemburg, son of the Emperor Charles IV., — 
the husband allotted to the young Bavarian Princess, — who became his 
father's successor, both in the Empire and Bohemia, I prefer to speak 
cautiously, since modem historians are generally disposed to consider 
him less black than he has been painted. Palacky, the critical 
reviewer of old Bohemian annals, has pronounced many of the un- 
pleasant narratives in which this King figures to be mere legendary 
accumulations ; and so obscure is the history, so confused the chrono- 
logy of this epoch, that idle gossip, and even wilful slander, may easily 
have usurped the place of sober fact. The King's toleration for Jews 
and reformers, his struggles with the clergy and nobles, would 
inevitably earn for him a bad name, without any great moral delin- 
quency en his part. And yet it is difficult to repudiate entirely the 
catalogue of sins and follies laid to the charge of Wenoeslaus, seeing 
that if they are omitted, little or nothing is left to form a biography. 
One noble act, or even word, might have thrown suspicion on many 
evil reports, but none such are forthcoming. It would, however, be 
unfair not to advert to the difficulties of his situation ; these are 
detailed by the Grerman historian Schmidt, who judges him leniently 
on account of the troubles of the times. * Wenceslaus,' he says, 
* succeeded to the government at a time when even a great man would 
have risked honour and consideration by resolving to become Emperor. 
A licentious and very ill-understood love of freedom in all classes, mere 
private views of selfish aggrandisement, a fatal mistmst between the 
noblest portions of the nation — namely, the Princes and the towns, — 
unrestrained brigandage among the greater part of the lower nobility, 
an almost entire inaction of the whole nation viewed as one political 
body, and in addition to all else, the great schism in the Church. 
These were certainly things which prepared much work for any 
possible ruler.' To this list may be added a set of difficulties 
peculiar to Bohemia, which will be described in the course of this 
biography. And the person to cope with all these complications was a 
Prince bom in the purple, reared in luxury, and educated by flattery, 
who, for his own misfortune, succeeded to power at the age of 
seventeen. 

His family, which at that moment seemed likely to impose a 
dynasty on Germany and the other imperial fiefs, had risen to the first 
rank under Henry, Count of Luxemburg, — elected King of the Romans 
in 1308, — and mentioned by Bryce as the last German Emperor 
who entered Italy as its sovereign. Henry's son John became King of 
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Bohemia by marriage with a Princess Elizabeth, and was the blind 
King killed at Cr6cy. The eldest son of this couple, originally called 
Wenveslaus, was harshly treated by his father, who was jealous of his 
Bohemian descent, and was at last virtually exiled to France. Here 
his aunt, Mary of Luxemburg, was for a short time Queen, as consort 
of King Charles the Fair; the young Prince changed his name at 
confirmation to that of Charles, at the desire of the royal pair, and 
married in 1324, — while yet a child, — Blanche, daughter of the Count 
of Yalois, and sister of that Philip who became the first King of the 
Valois line. By this union Charles of Luxemburg, who became King 
of Bohemia in 1346, and King of the Romans in 1347, being then 
already a widower, had two daughters ; — Margaret, the first wife of 
Louis the Great, King of Hungary, who died very young and child- 
less ; — and Katharine, wife of Rudolf IV., Duke of Austria, who lived 
to be thirty-one, but also left no issue. Soon after his accession King 
Charles married for his second wife Anna of Bavaria, a Princess of the 
Palatinate ; by her, according to some authors, he had more than one 
son, early lost; one, however, Wenceslaus, certainly lived nearly to 
complete his second year, and was betrothed to Anna of Schweidnitz, 
a Princess much older than himself. Charles lost his second consort 
little more than a year after her son, whose death she probably never 
recovered ; but so determined was he not to be cast down by these 
untoward events, that he proceeded with indecent haste to marry Anna 
of Schweidnitz, — then « girl of fourteen, — himself. Anna of Bavaria 
died on the 2nd of February, 1353 ; her widower celebrated his wedding 
with Anna of Schweidnitz on the 27th of May in the same year. 

The bride was of Piast race, — that of the sovereigns of Poland, — and 
her immediate progenitors were Dukes of Jauer and Schweidnitz in 
Silesia. Her father, Duke Henry IL, — who seems to have ruled 
Schweidnitz as his portion, — had died in 1346 ; and her uncle Bolko, 
or Boleslas,— -who apparently united the possessions of the family, — ^was 
childless, which was the immediate motive for her betrothal to 
Wenceslaus, and marriage with his father. Her mother was probably 
an Austrian Princess, named Katharine, though both name and 
country are doubtful, and she has been sometimes mistakenly 
described as a Bohemian, sister of Charles' mother; that Princess 
married Anna's granduncle, and left no children. The bride's grand- 
mother, Margaret, — mother of Henry IL and Bolko, — was a sister of 
Casimir the Great, King of Poland, and of Elizabeth, Queen of 
Hungary, — ^in whose court the young Princess was reared. The 
marriage of Charles and Anna was solemnised at Ofen. After the 
festivities the royal pair went at once to Schweidnitz, where, ^ays 
Pelzel, 'when Charles and his consort had recovered their heavy 
journey, they proceeded to state affairs ; ' that is, to the formal 
recognition of Anna as her uncle's heiress if he had no sons; and 
when this point Y^as achieved, she accompanied her husband to Prague, 
where she was crowned Queen of Bohemia. Two years later Charles 
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went to Home and received tlie imperial crown. Anna was on the 
same occasion consecrated Empress, at the age of sixteen. 

The first-horn of this union was a daughter, Elizaheth, bom in 
1358, five years after the marriage. Nearly three years elapsed before 
another child came into the world. Great were the rejoicings when 
after so many years of waiting and so much disappointment, a Prince 
was bom to King Charles on the 16th of Febmary, 1361. By the 
Emperor's arrangement this event took place- in the imperial city of 
Nuremberg, possibly with the idea that the child would thereby be 
considered more thoroughly German. But to please the Bohemians, he 
received the Czech name of Wenceslaus, shortened by the Germans 
into Wenzel, which is given by Pelzel under the original form of 
Wence Slawa — glory of the crown. His baptism was delayed for 
some weeks, that it might be celebrated with overwhelming magni- 
ficence ; and the bronze baptismal font, cast for the occasion, is still 
exhibited in the church of St. Sebald, as the earliest specimen now 
extant of an art for which Nuremberg afterwards became famous. In 
the very year of his birth the Prince was affianced to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Burgrave of Nuremberg, with the proviso that if her 
father had no sons, the issue of this marriage should succeed to liis 
territories ; Queen Anna's consent to this clever arrangement occupies 
four pages of close print at the end of one of Pelzel's volumes. 

Wenceslaus was thus intended to rule over an accession of land in 
right of his wife, as also by inheritance from his mother. In Bohemia, 
though nominally an elective kingdom, he was tolerably certain to 
reign, and Charles was taking measures to assure his election as 
King of the Romans and future Emperor. WTiat a halo of earthly glory 
encircled the cradle of this infant I His birth was announced by the 
exulting father to his Bohemian subjects in the following jubilant 
terms: — 'Rejoice, hearts of all our faithful lieges I Make merry, our 
dear subjects, and let the whole people celebrate the common feast of 
joy I Let the whole kingdom of Bohemia, with the provinces, make 
merry over the great happiness which has befallen it. Ye rich and 
poor, ye young and old, sHout, for behold the royal stem has put forth 
a shoot,* &c., &c. 

Turning fix)m these sounds of triumph to the bitter abuse which has 
made the name of Wenceslaus a byword, it should be remarked that 
the first charge brought against him, — that of killing his mother at his 
birth, — appears to be false; a document is extant in which Anna 
announces her complete recovery, and her satisfaction at the appearance 
and condition of her son. But the Empress actually died sixteen 
months after the great event, — under what circumstances does not seem 
to be known with certainty, though it has been said that she succumbed 
to the perils of another confinement. She was the third yoimg wife whom 
Charles had lost. He was not long before he took a fourth ; — 
Elizabeth of Stettin, daughter of the Pomeranian Duke Bogisias V. 
and of Elizabeth of Poland, daughter of Casimir the Great, — under 
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iT^hose care, therefore, Prince Wenceslaus must have been reared from 
very early childhood. By this marriage, which was celebrated at 
Cracow in 1363, the Emperor had three sons — Sigismund, John, and 
Charles, — two of whom lived to manhood, and several daughters, but 
his aflFection for his heir does not appear to have been thereby 
diminished ; he had the boy crowned joint-King of Bohemia with 
himself, before he had completed his thirteenth year ; and not till this 
was done, was the coronation of his stepmother allowed to take place. 
Charles, who was evidently satisfied with his new wife, aften^'a^d8 
indeed arranged for her coronation as Empress at Rome. 

The Nuremburg engagement of Wenceslaus was broken off for him 
in 13fi5, apparently because other children were bom to the Burgrave, 
and Charles then espied a more favourable opening in Hungary. 
For a short time, therefore, the Prince was affianced to Elizabeth, niece 
of liouis the Great, who appeared likely to be his heiress ; but a 
daughter of that King came into the world, and altered the arrange- 
ment. Wenceslaus was then on the point of being plighted to a 
daughter of the King of Poland's third marriage, his stepmother's aunt. 
Eventually he was married at the age of nine to Joanna of Bavaria, 
daughter of William, Cotint of Holland, and granddaughter of the 
Emperor Louis. The little bride, who was a year younger than her 
hufiband, was not an heiress, but the alliance of her family was probably 
the inducement to the marriage ; she was at once crowned Queen of 
Bohemia in 1370. Six years later the Emperor procured the election 
of his son as King of the Romans in his lifetime, a step not taken by 
any Ehnperor for many years previously ; and Wenceslaus and Joanna, 
the one fifteen, the other fourteen, were crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by 
the Archbishop of Cologne, in the presence of all the other Electors. 

The education of this boy, on whom so many hopes were founded, 
cannot be said to have been neglected ; the children of Charles IV. 
breathed an atmosphere of culture. The Emperor's early sojourn in 
Paris, the seat of an university, — his subsequent travels in Italy, the 
head-quarters of polite literature and the fine arts, — had powerfully 
influenced his own views ; he was intimate with many celebrated 
Italians, some of whom visited Prague ; and it is said that Petrarca 
would have settled in Bohemia, but for the climate. A letter is extant 
containing the poet's congratulations to the Empress Anna on the birth 
of her first child, the Princess Elizabeth ; his hopes that the next might 
be a son ; and his consolations, in case any were needed, in the form of a 
long panegyric upon women, with biographical illustrations. At Prague 
Charles foimded an University and a School of Art ; and the royal 
children are said to have been instructed in Latin, Grerman, Italian, and 
Bohemian. From the notices scattered in various works concerning 
their after-life, it would seem that some of them, — notably, Wenceslaus, 
Anna, Queen of England, and Sigismund, — kept up the accomplish- 
ments of their school -days. About the moral training of this important 
family, less, of course, is known ; the Emperor, in common with most 
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Princes, professed piety ; and whatever may now be thought of the 
coarseness with which he replaced one wife by another, as fast as they 
fell, his domestic virtues seem to have surpassed those of many 
S(jvereign8 of his time. His political honour was of the same type ; 
he grasped all he could, but without committing actual crimes. 

The Emperor Charles IV. died on the 29th of November, 1378, 
afler a long period of failing health. So early as the Christmas of 1374, 
he had been unable to read the Gospel, according to custom — ' because 
he suffered in his feet ;' and the malady seems to have been continually 
on the increase, until, during his farewell visit to France, in the winter 
preceding his death, he had sometimes to be carried in a litter, on 
account of gout. Yet his journeys and labours, peaceful and warlike, 
were unremitting. His last days are said to have been saddened by a 
presentiment that one of his sons would ruin Pnigue, and that they 
would aU hate Bohemia ; and by regrets that he had confided their 
education to Grermans. This story is doubtful, for Wenceslaus, — his 
successor in Bohemia, — whatever may have been his other faults, waa 
not Germanised, while Charles seems to have cared little for nationality, 
so long as he attained his own ends. His Slav subjects thought him too 
Teutonic, — the Germans seem to have objected to him as too French, — 
and both as too Papal for an Emperor. But he possessed in a high 
degree the special gift of tenacity, combined with a fair amount of 
acquisitiveness ; and so, in desjHte of detraction, he lived and reigned 
long, and left vast territories to his family. 

Wenceslaus succeeded his father as ruler of the Empire, and of 
Bohemia, with its dependencies; Sigismund had received the Mar- 
graviate of Brandenburg, and been married to the heiress of Hungary ; 
John, the youngest brother, who was eight at the time of his father's 
death, was somewhat ill-portioned, since he only inherited the Duchy of 
GOrlitz and the Lausitz, without the hand of any heiress ; it is probable, 
however, that Charles had negotiated his marriage with Richiza, the 
daughter of Albert of Mecklenburg, King of Sweden, in whom he 
hoped to find a powerful ally for his family. The King of Sweden had 
but one son, — but two children in all, — so that Richiza had fair 
expectations. John Henry, the Emperor's brother, and the discarded 
husband of Margaret Maultasch, was Margrave of Moravia ; he had 
several children by his second wife, Margaret of Troppau. Wenceslaus, 
the half-brother of the Emperor and Margrave, — son of King John by 
his second wife, Beatrice of Bourbon, — held Luxemburg, and had 
married the heiress of Brabant. 

In the early days of his sovereignty, Wenceslaus, like many rulers 
who have lived to be reprobated, showed an earnest desire to reign for 
the benefit of his subjects. He attended scrupulously to business, 
diminished the taxes, maintained strict justice, and strenuously en- 
deavoured to terminate that schism in the Papacy which distracted all 
Europe. The first ten years of his reign were even distinguished as a 
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time of special tranquillity in Bohemia, during which, as was reported, 
a man might walk through the land with a sack of gold on his head in 
perfect safety. This state of things was facilitated by the strict order 
in which Charles had left the machinery of government ; but some 
credit is due to the young King for maintaining it. How he fell away 
is an obscure and melancholy problem ; but it may be conjectured that 
some taint of lunacy existed in his constitution, which was fostered by 
the possession of power, since, — even in those happy days of vigilant 
paternal government, — it is said that his mode of carrying out the 
system was eccentric in the extreme. He loved to perambulate the 
streets of Prague in disguise, and thus discover many things which would 
otherwise have been hidden from him, even including private aflFairs ; 
and he sometimes dispensed very offhand justice in consequence. Some 
good was done in this way, but the method of proceeding had its 
obvious disadvantages. When the cares of government became more and 
more onerous, while they also loat the charm of novelty, Wenceslaus 
had recourse to hunting, as the most effectual diversion from unpleasant 
thoughts ; and this pursuit by degrees became a passion ; business 
was neglected in proportion to its growth; the long days in the forest 
brought with them the concomitants of unsuitable companionship, and 
excesses in eating and drinking. The downward course of the young 
King proceeded with rapid strides, and it was completed when he lost, 
about the same time, three able counsellors, who supplied his deficiencies, 
and the excellent wife who had striven to reclaim him. 

Yet it was not many years after this time, and while Wenceslaus is 
popularly supposed to have been following every bad propensity of his 
nature to the uttermost, that another Bavarian Duke gave his young 
daughter in marriage to this monarch. Magnificent as was the alliance, 
such conduct appears almost incredible, — especially in the pious Duke 
John, — if we believe all the abuse heaped on the devoted head of 
Sophia's bridegroom, or even half of it 

The Augsburg Chronicle, by describing Wenceslaus as a * mon- 
ster rather than a man/ has perhaps led up to the assertion of a Nuremberg 
chronicler that he was misshapen in body as well as in mind ; although 
the Empress Anna, in the document already mentioned, expressly 
vouches for his health, comely shape, and good looks. Balbinus, a 
seventeenth century Jesuit, calls him * a Prince, hated by every one, 
wearying the writers who had to describe his vices,* and asserts that he 
was surrounded by * players, jugglers, and gormandisers ;' while 
Crispianus, writing in the sixteenth century, gives his opinion that 
* Wenzel deserved a rope round his neck better than a crown on his 
head. He should be placed among buffoons and swine rather than in 
the list of Kings.* In spite of the low tastes which he now displayed, — 
or perhaps even because of them, — this King always preserved, it must 
be admitted, a certain amount of popularity with some classes of the 
Bohemian people; but the feeling does not seem to have extended 
beyond that country and Moravia. Aventinus, a Bavarian histoilan 
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born in the fifteenth century, says that * he sat like a snake hidden in 
the corner of the Hercynian forest, and never came near the Empire/ — 
which, according to Pelzel, is a gross misrepresentation, since he was 
four-and-twenty times in the Empire ; that is, of course, beyond the 
liraitd of Bohemia. The author of The Art of Ytrifying Dates, — a 
Benedictine monk of the eighteenth century, — dressing up the statements 
of Hermann Comer and other old writers, — represents Wenceslaus as 
walking about with the executioner, of whom he made a bosom friend ; 
as calling him by the familiar epithet of ' Gossip ;' and as ordering 
passers-by to be hung whenever the bloodthirsty fit seized him. Also, 
as having a pavement so contrived in a lower room of the Wyschehrad, 
one of the Prague fortresses, that it gave way under those who stepped 
upon it, and let them through into the River Moldau. But the very 
bitter writer, JSneas Sylvius, does not mention these enormities, though 
he lived close upon the time of their supposed perpetration ; and they 
may therefore be looked upon as doubtful. 

The acme of horror is reached when historians proceed to describe 
the conduct of Wenceslaus towards his first wife. This Princess has 
attained a certain celebrity in connection with the widely-diffused 
legend of St. John Nepomuc; according to which, Queen Joanna 
having implored her husband for very shame to discontinue his visits 
to the haunts of vice, Wenceslaus, — stimg to fury by her strictures on 
hi& conduct, — tortured her confessor in the hope of extracting from him 
matter for retaliation ; the priest remained firm, and was thrown into 
the Moldau by order of the King, where his body rose to the surface 
after death, and was discovered by means of the unearthly lights which 
flickered about it. This event is ascribed by the Saint's biographers 
to 1383, and they add that the Queen pined away from that time in 
sorrow and despair ; some authors go so far as to assert that Wenceslaus 
sent his wife to be dishonoured in the very dens she had reproached him 
with frequenting, and that she either died of the shock or starved her- 
self to death in order not to survive her degradation. All this may be 
mythical, but the sober truth is bad enough. Apparently, the authentic 
version of the catastrophe is, that Joanna was bitten and strangled by 
one of the large hounds whom it was the pleasure of Wenceslaus to keep 
night and day in his room ; and it is sometimes added that the King set 
the dog on his wife himself; which, however, must be mere conjecture, 
as the event took place in the night, when there were no witnesses. The 
date has been variously given, with a latitude showing the carelessness of 
early historical writers, as 1382, 1389, and so on ; but it is now ascer- 
tained to have been December the Slst, 138G, — or the morning of the 
ensuing 1st of January, on which the Queen's death was discovered. An 
early chronicler states that Konrad KragirE, the Hoftneister, had been 
nearly bitten to death by one of these dogs ; and that some persons said 
that the hound which had attacked the Queen was mad. 

Wenceslaus seems to have felt this dreadful tragedy deeply, and 
was too ill to attend his wife's funeral ; he did not remarry at once, like 
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most widower Princes of the age, — whether because the early death of 
Joanna had really impresBed him for the time, or because of the 
reluctance felt by the sovereigns of Europe to immolate any member of 
their families at such a shrine. Even those modem writers who 
exonerate Wenceslaus from most of the positive crimes imputed to him, 
cannot deny that he became notorious as a glutton and drunkard, and — 
— ^by a natural sequence — subject to violent fits of passion, and at 
last incapacitated from attending to business. Possibly the evil may 
not have reached its full height when Sophia was sentenced to become 
his companion for life ; yet it is difficult to exonerate the Dukes of 
Bavaria, and especially the one who was her father, from the reproach 
of having, knowingly, — for the sake of a splendid connection, — sacrificed 
a being worthy of a better fate. 

Sophia's marriage has been variously ascribed to dates beginning 
with 1389, and ending with 1 400 ; it is now however clear that she was 
in Prague in the summer of 1392, and there are several indications that 
this was the real year of the event. Palacky, indeed, considers the 
existence of a royal ordinance of December, 1389, in which Wenceslaus 
arranges the levy of a land-tax in aid of expenses to be incurred for the 
corcHiation of his consort during the ensuing February, as sufficient 
proof that this earlier date is the correct one. The circumstance is 
certainly perplexiug, and the existence of such a document the more 
remarkable that the actual solemnity of the coronation did not take 
place till ten years later. The said order is presumably of too official a 
nature to allow of the supposition that 1389 was a mistake for 
1399, and yet such errora are occasionally met with in official docu- 
ments ; but even if this idea must be abandoned, it may still be doubted 
whether its promulgation proves anything beyond a contract of marriage. 
The treaty by which Sophia was condemned to become the wife of 
Wenceslaus, appears to have been interwoven with another, by which 
that King restored to Bavaria and the Palatinate certain places seized 
by his father. The order for the levy of the land-tax shows that she was 
at the time of its publication intended to enter Bohemia in 1389 or 1390 ; 
but while the date assigned to the marriage in the aforesaid document 
is corroborated by Arenpek, quoted in Pez's Anecdoteg, — and by the 
Polish historian Dlugoss, — also by a Leitmeritz document of 1390, 
brought to light by Dobner, — there appears to be no intimation of 
Sophia's actual presence in the country of her husband before 1392. 
It is therefore a question whether something may not have occurred 
after the signing of the contract to delay fulfilment of its conditions. 

The life led by Wenceslaus was probably bad enough to make the 
relatives of the young bride hesitate. If the men of the family were 
callous to the cruelty of the transaction, is it not possible that the 
Duchess Katharine may have exerted all her influence to delay her 
daughter's departure ? This is the more probable, that the death of 
this Duchess took place in 1391; and before the midsummer of the 
following year the Princess Sophia was certainly in Bohemia. It was 
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a hard matter for a mother, even if supported hy the other ladies of the 
family, to contend against the force of masculine determination ; hut I 
think it possible that in this matter circumstances may have come to 
her aid ; and that these circumstances were connected with the infatua- 
tion of Wenceslaus for a bathing-girl of Prague. 

Here, again, the narrative touches on uncertain ground ; for Palacky, 
who enters minutely and critically into the obscurities of Bohemian 
history, disbelieves the whole story of this infatuation, even including 
the existence of the mistress. Some of the details may indeed be 
fabulous, and the most noted episode of the King's escape f^m his 
enemies by means of the bathing-girl is especially doubtful ; but Pelzel 
positively asserts that she is mentioned by Adam of Nezeticz, a con- 
temporary chronicler, and gives some particulars extracted from his 
WTitings. 

According to these, the acquaintance began, it was believed, in 1380, 
when the King, on returning to Prague, from which he had been tempo- 
rarily driven by a pestilence, occupied himself with building a new palace 
on the height Brzezska, above the Moldau, where had previously stood 
the cloister of St. Wenceslaus, a former monarch of Bohemia, It belonged 
to the Bohemian Knights of the Cross of Zderaz, ; but the King, on 
promising the Provost to provide him with a new house, and ensure him 
the reversion of the projected palace at his own death, received pos- 
session ; and then built a handsome mansion, with a tower still standing, 
around which he laid out a charming garden. In the mansion was a 
chapel of St. Wenceslaus, where mass was to be said daily by three 
chaplains. At the foot of the height gushed forth a rapid stream, and 
near it stood a bathing -house. Here then the King courted Susanna 
the bathing-girl ; and it was probably for her sake that he endeavoured 
to elevate the status of the professional bathers, who were esteemed the 
refuse of the people, — in consequence, it may be supposed, of immo- 
ralities practised under cover of their arrangements; he allowed them 
to bear arms, — namely, a green parrot on a blue bend. 

Adam of Nezeticz distinctly states, according to Pelzel, that — '"Lord 
Wenceslaus did not eschew Susanna, the bathing-girl, whom he had as a 
wife, even when he married Sophia of Bavaria;" — the exceedingly 
clever and amiable Bavarian Princess," * — so Pelzel calls her, apparently 
as an emphatic addition to the story. The assertion that Wenceslaus 
had Susanna — ' as a wife ' — has been supposed to mean that he married 
her, or attempted to do so. Now if any report of such an attempt 
reached the Bavarian court it would of course excite consternation, even 
amongst the male portion of the family, who might have winked at an 
ordinary mistress, and would powerfully aid the representations of the 
Duchess Katharine. The tradition of a marriage has certainly been 
handed down, but if any such rite was ecclesiastically celebrated it must 
have been declared null before Duke John would part with his daughter. 
Probably the King had contracted to marrj^ Susanna, and the contract 
was pronounced unlawful. But enough has been said, shadowy as part 
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of the sketch may be, to show what a woeftil prospect the motherless 
girl who came to Prague as the consort of its monarch, had before her. 

And yet it was not only the existence of Susanna that the new 
Queen had to dread. There were signs of a tendency to anarchy in 
the country, with which Wenceslaus showed little power to cope, and a 
deplorable outbreak of fanaticism took place during the Easter of 1389. 
In Holy Week a priest had attempted to carry the viaticum to a dying 
Christian in the Jews' quarter. This people had been recently moved 
from a suburb which was marked for rebuilding to a locality where 
there were apparently some inhabitants already settled, and not belong- 
ing to the race. But the new-comers resented the priest's visit as an 
invasion of their privileges, and proceeded to the length of driving him 
Lack with sticks and etones. Thereupon the naagistratts imprisoned 
the chief delinquents, and the matter might have been allowed to take 
a legal course, had not a violent sermon from an Easter-Monday 
preacher so roused the passions of the populace that they attacked the 
quarter and massacred, it is said, three thousand Jews. 

Wenceslaus was absent at the moment when this outrage was per- 
petrated ; and it does not appear what steps he took to prevent the 
recurrence of similar scenes. Pelzel ascribes the Wilemow maseacre, 
one of the most flagrant atrocities ever charged upon this King, to the 
same year ; others assign it to a later period ; while Palacky treats the 
narrative as a mere fable. The story runs, that Wenceslaus inviied the 
Barons to whom the crown lands had been mortgaged by hi** father 
and himself, to a banquet under a red tent, at which their claims were 
to be settled, and that on a given signal he had them all slain. It is 
decidedly questionable whether such a deed could have been committed 
without convulsing the kingdom ; and Palacky even doubts whether 
the mortgages of crown lands had been sufficiently extensive and detri- 
mental to suggest an act of this violent nature : he points out the 
obscure and unnational character of the names given as those of the 
sufferers ; and further remarks that in every authenticated case of an 
outrage committed by Wenceslaus, a sudden burst of passion led to the 
catastrophe ; it was never planned beforehand. 

The year 1390 was a jubilee year in Rome, and an idea prevailed 
generally that Wenceslaus ought to take this opportunity of receiving the 
imperial crown from the Pope. The reason why he did not resolve on this 
journey to Italy has been a subject of much discussion. Some authors have 
thought that he was influenced by the court of France, acting probably 
tlirough the medium of the Bavarian and Milanese rulers. Isabella, the 
daughter of Duke Stephen of Bavaria and Taddea Visconti, had in 
1385 been married to King Charles VI., and the French had a rival 
Pope of their own choice at Avignon. Others say that Wenceslaus 
feared the uncompromising disposition of Urban VI., and jxjstponed his 
journey till he could be sure of encountering a Pontiff' more lenient 
to royal foibles. l*erhaps no explanation need be sought beyond 
the indolence and inertness for which the King was fast becoming 
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notorious. Already he was beginning to leave the Empire in general 
to itself, because Bohemia gave him so much to do ; and in consequence 
of this increasing tendency, Sophia never played that part in Europe to 
which her rank, as his consort, entitled her. Not only did she never 
become actual Empress ; but I do not know that she attended a single 
diet or assembly of any sort beyond the confines of Bohemia, or even 
recrossed its frontier at all, during the lifetime of her husband. 

With all these drawbacks it was still a grand thing to be the Queen 
of such a capital as Prague, which then — whatever might be the occa- 
sional rumblings of the distant storm — appeared, to all but the most 
experienced eyes, to be basking in that sunshine of prosperity bequeathed 
by the late Emperor. ' I believe,* says an old author, ' that who- 
ever wished to see Bohemia in its glory should have seen it under the 
Emperor Charles IV.' Merely- to occupy the royal dwellings of the 
land was to come under the influence of one of the most advanced 
spheres of culture in Europe, and was in itself an education to a girl 
who had not long emerged from childhood, and but just quitted the 
seclusion of her fathers provincial residence. The University of Prague 
was already the nursing mother of many Slav and Grerman scholars of 
distinction, and its hardy constitution weathered the subsequent tem- 
pests. Moreover, the existence of a public library must have exercised 
a powerful influence over the intellectual training of the population in 
general. The School of Painting established by Charles died out, because 
it was too exotic to be naturalised, or too tender to stand the buflPets 
of adversity. But Prague was enriched with many gems of art and 
virtu in various forms. The Teutonic Knight, Wahl, indeed vouches 
for the development of the pictorial art in Bohemia at a period even 
anterior to the age of Charles, — that is, in 1297, — an oil-painting of 
that date, having been found in a Bohemian monastery, from whence it 
was transfen^d to the Belvedere collection at Vienna ; the artist was 
one Thomas of Miitina, or Multersdorff. And Pelzel, the Bohemian 
historian, has more to say on this subject In 1775 he visited the castle 
of Karlstein, within twenty English miles of Prague, in company with 
the painter Quirn Jahn, with the intention of having a portrait of 
Charles IV., which was said to be there, copied by this artist. The 
Emperor had built the fortress to contain his many treasures ; — much, 
' no doubt, had disappeared since his time ; much also seems to have 
been forgotten, and these visitors discovered one hundred and twenty- 
four oil-paintings of the fourteenth century, — a period earlier than 
that generally assigned to the invention of oil colours. Charles IV., 
according to Klutschak, — 'obtained artists, scholars, and mechanics 
from Germany, Italy, France, and even from the East (Persian art- 
weavers), opened to the Bohemians new sources of gain, and brought 
the trade of Prague to a speedier maturity. By his intervention 
Prague became a town, which could compare in splendour and size 
with the most famous towns of that time, with Home, Florence, Paris, 
and Cologne.' 
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The situfttion of this capital was and is one of striking grandeur. 
* Prague,* says a modem writer (in Murray' i Handbook), * stands in a 
basin-shaped valley cut in two by the Moldau, surrounded on all sides 
by rocks or eminences, upon whose slopes the buildings of the town 
rise tier above tier as they recede from the water's edge. There is 
something of Asiatic splendour in the aspect and form of the domes, 
turrets, and spires, which rise almost without number on all sides. 
But the object which rivets the eye at once is the imposing mass of the 
Hradschin, the palace of the Bohemian kings, running along the crest 
of an eminence, and overtopping all intermediate buildings. It is 
backed by the heights of the Laurenziberg, where the Pagan Bohemians 
are said to have celebrated in ancient times the rites of their fire- 
worship. Those who converted them to Christianity, perceiving the 
difiiculty of banishing altogether the' former heathenish associations 
connected with the spot, substituted in their place the more holy fires 
which consumed the martyr St. Lawrence, whose church is built there. 
On the other side of the river, looking up the stream, are the black 
precipices and fortifications of the citadel of Wyssehrad (i.e., the 
Acropolis), whence the fabled Queen Libussa, the founder of Prague, 
used to precipitate her lovers into the river as soon as she grew tired of 
them. Behind the towers of the Altstadt rises Ziska's Hill, which was 
fortified by the blind Hussite chief whose name it bears, and serves to 
recall the recollection of those religious troubles in which Prague 
aofPered so grievously.' 

Ziska's Hill did not of course acquire its name until a later period 
of Sophia's life. Whether Queen Libussa, or Libuscha, was altogether 
a fabulous being, may be questioned, — whatever her lovers may have 
been; — as the wife of Premysl and foundress of the two forts, the 
Wyschehrad and Hradschin, between which the town began to extend 
itself, there appears to be a certain amount of reality attaching to her 
memory. The Hradschin, or royal castle, of the present day is not that 
of Libuscha, nor even the palace within whose walls Queen Sophia was 
received; but it occupies the same site. And it is a circumstance 
which lends interest to many of the historical spots in the Bohemian 
capital, that even when the ancient edifice has perished, — as most of the 
fourteenth century buildings have, through the instniment^lity of war 
and the demolitions of Joseph IL and others, — ^it has very often been re- 
placed by a direct successor, — not always indeed dedicated to the same 
purpose, but still serving to perpetuate the former memories. Or if not, 
the site has been so carefully noted, that it is still possible to trace the 
relative positions of many public buildings in the time of Wenceslaus, 
and the direction of many streets. 

In the year 1 392, then, aa already said, Sophia of Bavaria entered 
Prague as consort of King Wenceslaus IV. of Bohemia, also King of 
the Romans. Pelzel thinks that Wenceslaus may have gone to 
Munich to fetch his bride in April, because there is no indication of his 
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presence in Bohemia during that month ; he decides, however, that they 
were actually married in Prague, although Pilsen had been the locality 
first named, on account of its nearness to the Bavarian frontier. Duke 
Frederic appears to have been in Bohemia that year, but the histories 
do not state for what reason ; and Pelzel believes that Duke John and 
his sons must also have accompanied Sophia, while Palacky sees reason 
for positively affirming the visit, so far as John was concerned. 
Frederic — styled by some writers the eldest of the three brothers — was 
probably the ' Pfalzgraf ' and Duke of Bavaria mentioned by the old 
historian Hajek, although the Princes of his branch are not often called 
Counts Palatine. The Prince in question came to Prague with eighty 
horses and ten carriages full of actors and jugglers, a description which 
agrees with Frederic's taste for travelling in style. Moreover Pelzel names 
May the 2nd, — St Sigitfmund's, — as the actual wedding-day, because 
a week of tourneys and other amusements then began ; the conjurers ap- 
peared in great force, and their chief was a Bohemian named Zito, who 
eat up a Bavarian juggler, boots and all. 

It is with the Hradschin, or rather with the church \rithin its enclo- 
sure, that the first public notice of Sophia, as being actually in Prague, 
is connected. Before the accession of the Luxemburg dynasty the 
Wyschehrad had been the residence of the Bohemian Kings, and near 
it stood the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, second only in antiquity 
to that of St Wenceslaus, since it was founded by Wratislaw II. in 
the eleventh century, and provided with a cathedral chapter ; it is still 
known as the ancient church, and preserves a certain amount of prestige. 
But King John had evidently determined on leaving a permanent 
memorial of his family in Prague ; and in 1344:, in concert with his son 
Charles, he laid the foundation-stone of a choir intended to form the 
first portion of a magnificent cathedral, beside his new palace of the 
Hradschin ; Matthias of Arras was the architect ; — to him succeeded 
Peter of Gemlind; — the choir was consecrated under Wenceslaus in 
1385, and dedicated to St Veit, that is, St. Vitus. It was inlaid 
with mosaics outside, and the more the rain washed its walls, as well 
as the more the sun shone upon them, the more distinct and brilliant 
appeared the design and colouring. Wenceslaus inherited his father's 
tastes sufficiently to feel great interest in this work ; and on the 2nd of 
June, 1392, he laid the foundation-stone of the nave. At this ceremony 
Sophia was almost certainly present, since it is on record that she 
attended the banquet given by the Archbishop of Prague in honour of 
the great event. 

On the 25th of July the Queen signed a renimciation of her possible 
claims on GOrz. According to one account Duke John and his family 
were bound formally to relinquish all pretension to certain lands which 
he had held sxibject to the life of his Duchess. Whatever may have 
been the precise nature of the arrangement, Sophia had to put forth her 
own separate declaration, and in this she states that she is compelled to 
use her husband's seal because she has not as yet one of her own, which 
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is of itself presumptive evidence that she had been very recently 
married. She speaks of Henry and John Meinhard as the actual 
Counts of G6rz, and her cousins. In this deed the Queen calls herself 
' Offoey,' which appears to have heen the German form of her name. 
Dlugoss the Pole writes of her as * Offka ;* but in Latin documents she 
is usually styled ' Zofifia,' * Zophia/ or * Zophie.* 

And concerning this same year it is known that the King and 
Queen spent its latter months together at the Castle of Bettlem, — in 
Bohemian, Zebrak, — ^near Horowitz, a favourite residence with Wences- 
laus, for there he was able to enjoy to the full his dear diversion of 
hunting. 

1393 was a remarkable year in Prague, and indeed throughout the 
country. Wenceslaus had obtained from the new Pontiff the favour of 
a special jubilee for Bohemia, which was to confer upon the faithful the 
same benefits and privileges as that of Rome. It began on the 16th of 
March, and Sophia's name appears enrolled with that of her husband 
in the list of penitents, though indeed she and the King were dispensed 
from the more irksome observances. The duties of the penitents con- 
sisted in going to confession at St. 'Peter's Church in the Wyschehrad, 
and walking from thence in procession to the Frohnleichtiamskirche 
(Corpus Christi Church) in the Neustadt (New-town), thence to the 
cathedral in the Hradschin, and the Brewnow Cloister. This itinerary 
may be easily traced on any good modem plan of the city, — as for 
instance, that in Murray^ Handbook for South Germany, or the one 
on a larger scale in Klutschak's Guide (Fuhrer durch Prag). No Frohn- 
leichnamskirche indeed is marked in these maps, but the Neustadt is an 
important portion of the capital; the Brewnow, or St. Margaret's 
cloister, does not appear, only because it is some half-hour's walk beyond 
the StrahOwer gate of the Hradschin. The Wyschehrad, it will be 
seen, occupies the south-eastern, the Hradschin the north-eastern, 
extremity of the town. A certain proportion of the money it would 
have cost the Bohemians to travel as pilgrims to Rome was devoted to 
the purposes of the Apostolic Chamber ; it being left to the confessors 
to determine the amount in each individual case. And the penitential 
observances were kept up for a period varying, according to circum- 
stances, from seven to fifteen days. 

These religious ceremonies were numerously attended, but unfor- 
tunately the year became notorious for the renewal of an old strife 
between the King and the Archbishop of Prague. Some students at 
the University had committed sundry breaches of the laws; they were 
imprisoned, and two beheaded, — or as an old account says, one burned 
and one beheaded — by order of the * Landesunterkammerer,' that is. 
Under Chamberlain of the country, — Huler. The Archbishop con- 
sidered these acts invasions of his jurisdiction ; he, moreover, reprobated 
the excessive severity of the secular judgments, declaring that one of the 
yonthsf — who had perished in the flames, — was guilty of nothing more 
than theft, while the other, — who was beheaded, — had simply tried to 
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publish certain Papal citations which the government intended to sup- 
press. The King supported his Under Chamberlain, who was summoned 
by the Prelate's grand vicars before his tribunal, and the breach between 
the ecclesiastical authorities and the Sovereign was completed when the 
Archbishop excommunicated the royal oflBcial, and withstood the deter- 
mination of Wenceslaus as to the disposition of the Abbey of Kladran. The 
monks of that monastery had made an eflfort for the preservation of their 
freedom of election, and this was apparently the extent of their offence ; 
but it seems to have been this comparatively unimportant affair which 
brought the King's rage to a climax, and on the impulse of the moment 
he perpetrated a series of outrages against all law human and divine. 
He broke the old Dean's head with the handle of his dagger, and 
drowned John of Pomuk, one of the Archbishop's vicars, after subject- 
ing him to severe torture, because he was the formal instrument of the 
opposition. As soon as the King came to his senses he insisted that 
the Archbishop should absolve him, because he was very sorry for his 
sins, and if he was not forgiven he should fall into despair, and do 
worse. As, however, he had not become in other respects more tract- 
able, the Archbishop, rather than disavow his own course of action, 
fled to Rome. Here he did not gain much gi'ound ; for the existence 
of an anti-Pope rendered Boniface cautious of offending the King of 
the Romans, and the affair was simply allowed to sink into oblivion. 

It is this cniel murder of John of Pomuk, which is by some 
inquirers said to be the historical foundation of the legendary martjrrdom 
dated ten years earlier ; the story of John Nepomuc being in the opinion 
of these students an invention of the Jesuits. Hajek, writing in the 
fiixteenth century, gives both narratives as relating to distinct events ; 
he calls the first victim * Joan Nepomuczky ; ' the second * Joanek.* It 
is more remarkable that the Calvinist, Lenfant, should adopt the same 
view ; whether after a critical analysis I know not. 

The death of the Empress Elizabeth, — at KOnigingrfttz, — or Kttnig- 
gratz, — this same year, was probably a great loss to Sophia, who was 
thus deprived of motherly support in her very trying position. About 
the same time, either in 1392 or 1393, the Queen lost her uncle, Frederic, 
the ablest man of the family, and a valuable adviser to herself. Some 
historians say that he was taken ill when leaving Prague after a visit, 
and hint at poison, but of this there seems no evidence ; he lived to 
reach Landshut. 

The merits of Elizabeth, — already the subject of allusion in the life 
of her daughter-in-law, Mary of Hungary, — are best estimated by a 
consideration of contemporary history. From the time of her decease, 
her step-son, Wenceslaus, appears decidedly at variance with her own 
son, Sigiamund, with other German Princes, and with his own subjects ; 
that she had previously exercised a goo.d and powerful influence, is no 
unfair assumption. Her younger son, John, who was educated chiefly 
under her supervision, though not free from the family failmgs of 
extravagance and profligacy, was on the whole the most conscientious 
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man of the family, and in bin dealings with his brothers irreproachable. 
Elizabeth made frequent journeys to his appanage to assist him with her 
advice. Her daughter, Anna, Queen of England, who survived her 
scarcely a year, is 'the good Queen Anne' of English history. 
Another daughter, Margaret, Burgravine of Nuremberg, is mentioned 
with praise by the Grerman Chroniclers. How many children the 
Empress had is a vexed question, which shows how carelessly the records 
of this great family were kept. She lost a son, Charles, in infancy ; 
and perhaps some daughters, — unless the names given by Anderson are 
mistakes. But the Princess, Agnes of Bohemia, who became a Clarist 
nun, — probably at Prague, — in 1387, is almost certain to have been her 
child, and may have been a friend of Queen Sophia, which would account 
for her profession being noted in a Bavarian ' Compilation,' and apparently 
nowhere else. An Anna, distinct from the Queen of England and older, 
is said by some writers to have been bestowed by her father on Otho of 
Bavaria, for the purpose of wheedling him out of Brandenburg ; and, 
after this achievement, to have quarrelled with her husband, who retired 
to Bavaria and lived with a mistress. But Anna, if the child of 
Elizabeth of Stettin, cannot possibly have been more than fourteen 
when her father died, — and Otho died the year after ; — if she was not 
only married, but separated after ruining her husband at this tender age, 
she was a remarkably precocious Princess. Some writers say that it 
was not this shadowy Anna, but her half-sister, Katharine, who was thus 
utilised, when widow of Rudolf of Austria ; yet Katharine was buried 
at Vienna, apparently as his widow. Pelzel asserts that Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Charles's third marriage, was affianced to Otho, but ulti- 
mately given to Albert of Austria ; this may be the origin of the story. 
Elizabeth and Katharine seem both to have died in or near Vienna in 
1373, the former being only fifteen. It is not at all unlikely that 
Charles sought to inveigle Otho with all three Princesses successively, 
for his feats of that nature were remarkable. My own behef is that 
the elder Anna was offered to him on the marriage of Elizabeth or 
death of Katharine, — ^if not before, — ^but never actually wedded, and that 
she is identical with the nun-Princess Agnes, — the two names being often 
interchanged in medi»val history. Her retirement from the world, and 
perhaps her early death, — for had she survived till the time of trouble 
in Bohemia, some record of her would be left, — account for Pelzel's for- 
getfulness of her existence. Her convent was very possibly one near the 
church of St Francis, which will be mentioned hereafter. So accom- 
plished a match-maker was the Emperor that three betrothals and con- 
tracts between his children and those of the Burgrave of Nuremberg are 
mentioned ; only one resulted in actual marriage. His daughter, 
Margaret, experienced the curious fate of being affianced before she was 
bom ; and when she came into the world she had to wait two years for 
the arrival of her intended husband, John of Nuremberg. His sister 
Katharine, when still in her nursery, is said to have taken the marriage 
of her betrothed. Prince Sigismund, aged nine, to the heiress of Hungary, 
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SO cruelly to heart that she assumed the veil in consequence ; — another 
remarkable instance of precocity. 

Simultaneously with the bereavements in the houses of Luxemburg 
and Bavaria, came a time of public sorrow and confusion, during which 
Sophia is no more heard of for some time ; what she did is. not known ; 
her course can be tracked only by what she sufifered ; and there is a 
certain amount of presumption for connecting this total eclipse of the 
Queen with the baneful influence of Susanna. If there was ever a 
bright season in Sophia's married life, it must have been confined to its 
first year, when Wenceslaus stood in some awe of her family, and was 
probably anxious to please his young wife. She was then about seven - 
te3n ; Wenceslaus was thirty-one ; he is described by his friends as a 
man of fine figure, fair complexion, and pleasing countenance, retaining 
many of the accomplishments of his school-days ; and he may for awhile 
have kept his degrading propensities in check. The Queen perhaps 
lon;^ remembered this short season of affection ; or if she lacked pleasant 
memories altogether, she supplied the want by a strong sense of duty. 
* Sophia,* says Palacky, ' was young and pretty, without ambition, pious 
and good, and always manifested the most faithful adherence to her 
husband under all circumstances.' 

The incompetency of Wenceslaus was becoming so marked, his 
mental irresponsibility so obvious, that there was a growing intention of 
placing him under restraint. Schmidt, following Windeck, has given 
1393 as the date of his first imprisonment; I prefer to follow the 
chronology of Palacky as the fruit of very careful research. According 
to this, it was in December, 1393, that Duke Albert III. of Austria, 
— once the husband of the King's young sister, Elizabeth, — and Mar- 
grave William of Misnia, who had married a sister of the Margraves 
of Moravia, — held a conference with Sigismund, King of Hungary, on 
the unhappy state of his brother's affairs, in consequence of which 
Sigismund visited Prague in the February of 1394. Here he seems to 
have been softened by personal intercourse with Wenceslaus, who no 
doubt promised amendment ; and after giving him much good advice, 
concluded an alliance with him. And this may have been his first 
meeting with Sophia, for whom in after years he professed great regard ; 
and whose influence would naturally be exerted on this occasion in 
favour of a renewal of affection between the brothers. But scarcely had 
Sigismund departed when a crisis ensued. The exasperation of the 
Bohemian prelates and nobles had reached its height The Archbishop 
had returned disappointed and indignant to a clergy aggrieved by the 
King's aggressions on their property and privileges. The great barons 
were in a chronic state of irritation with the favourites of Wenceslaus, — 
a name given to the members of a privy council composed against the 
usage of the kingdom, of men belonging to the inferior nobility and 
burghers. This system had been commenced by Charles as a useful 
check upon the great barons and an aid to efficient government ; but he 
had inaugurated the change cautiously; WenceslauB on the other hand 
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developed ils principles with a rashness which took no note of the dis- 
position of men's minds, or of possible conseqaenoes. Under his 
management the Council is said to have become a camarilla^ since the 
high officials, many of whom by prescription held their offices heredi- 
tarily, were excluded from the conferences of this body. Perhaps that 
result was the effect of their own pride and obstinacy ; but it proved as 
prejudicial to the King as if it had been entirely his own fault. More- 
over, many of the old Councillors of Charles IV. had died out, and been 
replaced by men chosen by Wenceslaus not altogether judiciously; 
though apart from the imprudence of allowing the nobility to array 
itself against his confidential advisers, with the inevitable result of a 
double government, it cannot be proved that the King was much to 
blame. The conduct of these so-called favourites seems to have l)een 
generally moderate and discreet ; the only questionable act I can find 
alleged against any member of the body is the violence exercised by 
Huler upon the students, while John Milheim, the founder of the 
Bethlehem Chapel, a man of earnest piety, was one of the number at 
this period. It rather seems, indeed, as if they were rendered compara- 
tively powerless both for good and evil by the opposition of the great 
nobles, and that Wenceslaus endeavoured spasmodically to right the 
balance by acts of despotic tyranny. 

While matters were thus tending to a crisis, W^enoeslaus is said, — no 
doubt with the idea of preventing its worst manifestations, — to have put 
to death certain persons too considerable to be thus punished with safety 
to himself. Whatever may have been the reason, a coalition was 
formed by a large proportion of the nobles against their Sovereign ; and 
this movement derived support from the menacing aspect assumed by 
the powers of Germany. Jodocus of Luxemburg, one of the sons and 
successors of John Henry, as Margrave of Moravia, came forward in the 
capacity of leader of the discontented ^tarty ; and in the May following 
Sigismund*s departure from Prague, this cousin was conducting a band 
of turbulent nobles to the capital, intending to wrest it from Wenceslaus. 
The King had perhaps been advised to retreat; he was certainly enjoy- 
ing an interval of repose in his beloved retreat of Zebrak, amid the 
forests, and it may be assumed that Sophia was there with him ; unless 
indeed Susanna was his chosen companion. On receiving news of the 
invasion, Wenceslaus hastened to meet a deputation from the confederates 
on one of the royal demesnes between Pocaple and Beraun. The sequel 
proved the bad policy of this step ; a conference there held between the 
parties terminated in the arrest of the King, who was placed imder 
surveillance in the refectory of the Minorites, at Beraun, from whence he 
was afterwards taken to Prague, and guarded in the Hradschin. He 
appeared to yield to the storm, and consented, under pressure, to appoint 
Jodocus, Starost or Regent of the kingdom. But he had many friends 
among the middle classes, and found means by their agency to enter 
upon a secret negotiation with his half-brother, John Duke of Gtirlita. 
In consequence of this appeal the Prince advanced with an army to the 
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rescue ; but as soon as he approached the place of the King's detention, 
that unfortunate monarch was hurried to another fortress ; and this pro- 
cess continued until he was at last taken beyond the frontier of his own 
kingdom to Wildberg in Austria, apparently with the connivance of 
Bigismund. Jodocus was accompanied in his Bohemian campaign by 
All)ert III., the bosom friend of the King of Hungary; but John of 
GOrlitz, in spite of the expostulations of the opposite party, remained 
staunch to Wenceslaus; the unfortunate result indeed was that the 
country suffered from the presence and ravages of two opposing armies. 
This state of things was so disgraceful to Germany and so ruinous to the 
house of Luxemburg, that Sigismund became anxious to make an end of 
it, and an arrangement was concluded by which Wenceslaus returned to 
Bohemia a free man, but with his brother John for Starost Albert, 
while attempting to oppose the settlement, was seized with one of the 
illnesses common in camps, and carried home only to die. 

It is during these vicissitudes that the name of Susanna comes 
prominently forward ; the popular legend which has handed down her 
remembrance to posterity relates to the escape of Wenceslaus in a boat, 
provided for him by his water-nymph. Sometimes the scene of this 
adventure is laid at Wildberg, although the King's release from that 
fortress is known to have been the consequence of a treaty ; but Hajek's 
account, that it took place in Prague is far more probable, though he 
also must be mistaken when he implies that \A'enceslauB met Susanna 
on this occasion for the first time. 

According to Hajek's version, Wenceslaus was twice imprisoned at 
this time, with an interval of liberty between. In 1394 he had gone 
disguised from Bettlem to Beraun, to see for himself how the monks (or 
friars) there were behaving, when he was set upon by sixteen men, and 
carried off to Prague. Here he was imprisoned in the Altstadt 
Rathhaus, — the council-house of the old town ; — he was confined in a 
subterranean dungeon called the Spinka; and remained there fifteen 
weeks, that is, — * until Bartholomew ' (August the 24th), — when he 
at length entreated to be allowed the refreshment of a bath, and was 
escorted by four of the town-councillors through the town, carefully 
disguised, to the bathing-place near the bridge. While he was in the 
water the door of the bath-house was watched by this royal guard, 
which had also possession of the King's clothes, by way of further 
security. After spending a considerable time thus, the King begged 
for a further delay to rest and cool himself; and at this time he is said 
to have perceived a young bathing-girl at a little distance, and, further 
off, a boat. He beckoned the girl, and said, ' Canst thou row ? ' She 
answered, * Oh, that I can ! ' and then the King bade her bring the 
boat to him ; he sprang into it, and so they crossed the river, — the 
King without a scrap of clothing, the girl in one garment only. When 
they reached the shore he would not let her leave him, but bade her 
carry the oar she held, and promised her one hundred ducats, or 
Bohemian red gulden, if she would go through with the adventure. 
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They walked on through bush and briar to the village of Kuchel ; here 
they found another boat, crossed again, and reached Neuschloss, where 
they much astonished the porter; knew not whether to admit them 
into the castle, but sent for the captain, or governor, — Welislawa of 
Duban, — who received Wenceslaus as his Sovereign. The King 
provided Susanna with a handsome dress, gave her the money, and 
ordered a good supper for himself and her ; he spent several days with 
her at this place, and then took her to Bettlem, where he presented her 
to several persons as his truest friend. 

After this rescue, according to the same account, Wenceslaus was 
again captured the following year, while hunting near Beraun, and 
imprisoned in the royal fort, and afterwards in Vienna. If this 
view is accepted, Sigismund's visit must have taken place between 
these two periods of captivity. Pelzel has given Hajek*s version, and 
appears to think that there is some foundation for it, but Palacky 
rejects the story with scorn. It has been said that by reason of her 
claims on the gratitude of the King, Susanna now acquired extra- 
ordinary influence over him, and was the only person who could 
mitigate his ferocity; but, as Palacky pertinently observes, there is 
not one definite word or deed attributed to her. It has further 
been asserted that he married her out of gratitude ; according to 
another tradition, — he had done or attempted this some years before. 
Bigamy was not an uncommon royal offence, but most Princes — when 
committing it — took the precaution to persuade some complaisant 
prelate into declaring the former union void. There does not seem to 
be any evidence that this was attempted in Sophia's case ; but it is 
possible that if Wenceslaus had made any contract with the bathing- 
girl before the Princess's marriage-treaty was signed, he might declare 
the latter ineffectual against a prior claim, and protest that no act of 
the Church could make a wrong into a right It is certainly singular 
that in 1394 Duke John of Bavaria is found fighting on the side of the 
King's enemies, though the reason assigned is not any insult 
to Sophia, but a matter of quite a different nature. The Duke had 
disputed with his brother Stephen the guardianship of their nephew 
Henry, son of Frederic, — including, of course, the administration of 
his territories; and Wenceslaus had decided the point against his 
father-in-law. Perhaps the whole truth is not known ; but this much 
at least is clear, that there was no love lost between Sophia's husband 
and her father. 

It has been stated that Wenceslaus was so proud of his escape, and 
8o thankful to Susanna, as to have that translation of the Bible which 
he had patronised, as well as his copy of his father's Golden Bull, 
adorned with illustrations of their joint exploit. The Emperor Frederic 
III. in the following century possessed both the Bible and the Bull, and 
was accustomed to make merry over their curious pictures. Pelzel, 
indeed, asserts that while there is in the Bible a frontispiece, decidedly 
genuine, which represents Wenceslaus and Sophia majestically seated 
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on their throne, and underneath lines explaining that this German 
version was translated for the King and Queen, — the other obnoxious 
illustrations were added subsequently by order, very possibly, of Frederic 
himself, and this with the object of glorifying the house of Hapsburg, 
to which he belonged, and whose prisoner Wenceslaus had been. The 
view might, indeed, be taken that these paintings, which are probably 
very quaint, are representations of certain Biblical scenes, and have been 
erroneously supposed to refer to the history of Wenceslaus ; but if it can 
be ascertained that Frederic chose to consider them in the latter 
profane light, and to joke on the subject, it would prove that the tale 
of Wenceslaus and the bathing-girl was current in the time of that 
Hapsburg Emperor, who was bom only twenty-two years after the date 
assigned by Hajek to the adventure. The transfer of the scene from 
Prague to Wildberg was probably an addition, intended for the further 
glorification of the Austrian Princes. 

Menzel believes that the Wilemow massacre in the red tent took 
place after the return of Wenceslaus from captivity, and was his 
revenge upon his nobles ; such a wholesale slaughter was, however, less 
practicable at this time than even previously, for the King was almost 
powerless. It is possible that he may have foimd means to rid himself 
of some few obnoxious subjects, and that these acts were exaggerated 
in the traditional narrative; but even this hypothesis Palacky altogether 
rejects. The dissensions between the King and the nobles certainly 
continued; and the position of the Regent Duke of GOrlitz became 
intolerable. Wenceslaus, embittered by his reverses, drowned care in 
more frequent potations ; this conduct led to a report that his enemies had 
given him a poison which produced perpetual liiirst. His friends lost 
heart on beholding the state of affairs, while their opponents saw the 
advantage to themselves, and waxed bolder. John of GOrlitz felt his 
]X)wers unequal to a situation in which he could please nobody, and, 
indeed, bring nobody to reason ; having obtained the consent of Sigis- 
mnnd, he abandoned Wenceslaus to his own devices, and departed for 
his home, leaving a more grateful memory of his short administration 
in Bohemia than he perhaps imagined. Palacky, indeed, says that 
Wenceslaus angrily dismissed him ; but in any case he seems to have 
been appreciated by the nation in general. Almost immediately 
after his resignation John was found dead in his bed in a Cistercian 
monastery at Celle, or Neuzelle, apparently while travellmg. This 
catastrophe occurred on the 2nd of March, 1396, when the Duke was 
only in the twenty-sixth year of his age. Menzel has adopted the 
horrible report that he was poisoned by Wenceslaus, for which there 
does not seem to be a tittle of evidence ; Pelzel believes that Sigismund 
and his cousins Jodocus and Procopius of Moravia were the crimi- 
nals ; but it is wholly unnecessary to imagine such wickedness. The 
children of Charles IV. were mostly short-lived, and the members of the 
house of Luxemburg, — whatever their occasional dissensions amongst 
themselves, — might be supposed to feel painfully that, in the midst of 
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their grandeur, their race was in process of extinction ; — the two Kings 
were childless; John had left only a daughter; Jodocus and Procopius 
were also without male issue ; the third nephew of Charles IV., — their 
brother John, — was an ecclesiastic. 

Sigismund now persuaded Wenceslaus to allow of the selection of a 
council, for the purpose of carrying on the business of government, over 
the formation of which Jodocus was to preside. It must have been on 
this occasion that, according to Wratislaw, the King of Hungary 
appointed the accomplished Smil Flaska of Pardubitz, a noble author, 
his brother's Chief Secretary of State, although he was a leader of the 
discontented party ; probably Jodocus had a hand in the matter. As 
Sigismund himself entertained no love for a powerful aristocracy, a class 
from which he had endured much in Hungary, it may be assumed that 
he wished his cousin to aim at an amalgamation of classes in this new 
cabinet ; but from the result it would seem that the Margrave did not 
act in good faith. So evidently thought Wenceslaus ; and on finding 
himself once more about to be overshadowed by his barons, he is said 
to have imprisoned Jodocus in a fit of anger, in the May of 139G, and 
at the same time six barons who had accompanied Stephen of Bavaria, 
the uncle of Sophia, to Karlstein, — facts which show that his own 
party must have been recovering heart and strengtii. He then sent 
orders to Prague for the arrest of all the followers of Jodocus. But the 
Btorm was appeased by Duke Stephen, who obtained the release of 
every captive. 

This outburst of rage on the part of Wenceslaus may be explained 
by his conviction that his own family and his wife's relatives were now 
turning against him altogether, and plotting his dethronement. This 
they were undoubtedly doing, so far as the Empire was concerned ; 
while in Bohemia the idea probably was to keep him in such check as 
to render him harmlebs, without depriving him imnecessarily of the 
externals of royalty. Sigismund, who had procured his own appoint- 
ment as Grand Vicar of the Empire, hoped to succeed his brother as 
Roman and German King ; and this design was rendered excusable by 
the fact that the German Princes had so evidently resolved on a change 
of chief as to leave but one question open — namely, who should be tlie 
man. The Dukes of Bavaria were planning the elevation of Rupert the 
Elector Palatine, head of the house of Wittelsbach ; and they gained 
over Procopius, who had married a sister of that Prince, and even 
Jodocus, who through life displayed unmistakable jealousy of Sigis- 
mund's success and aggrandisement. 

What we know of this Margrave is generally to his discredit. 
Under his goveniment of Bohemia the nobles behaved so tyrannically 
as to cause a reaction. A Silesian Duke, John, or Hans, of Troppau 
and Ratibor, who had been appointed the new Oberhofmeister, — that is, 
Steward and Governor of the Court, — a post of great importance, 
acquired an evil name by his bloody deeds ; and as this Prince was a 
cousin of Jodocus on the mother's side, it is probable that he owed his 
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office to the Regent. The former councillors, or favourites of Wen- 
ceslaus, when they did not altogether retire from the scene, were 
content to discharge inferior offices about the court. The King was 
only biding his time, and intended to reinstate them publicly as his 
advisers. Of this scheme, the nobles were, of course, aware, and 
thought to forestall it by a heavy blow ; Duke Hans, if he did not 
actually originate their project, certainly lent himself to it. Four of 
the King's principal favourites were summoned on treacherous pretences 
to Karlstein, and there murdered, — the Duke himself leading the attack 
on one of the victims. After this feat, it is said that the people of 
Bohemia would never call him Duke again, but always * Hangman 
Hans.' The murderers extorted forgiveness from their miserable 
Sovereign, possibly while in an irresponsible state, and even made him 
issue a manifesto absolving them, on the plea that the persons 
slaughtered had been deeply implicated in treasonable practices. But 
the King really brooiled over his wrongs ; and the popular indignation 
apparently brought him some assistance, for shortly afterwards Jodocus 
was sent back to his own country, and Hans of Troppau dismissed 
from court with the office of Captain of Glatz. Procopius succeeded 
his brother as Starost, made terms between the assassins and the King, 
and was left to govern alone, while Wenceslaus started on a journey of 
considerable extent and duration. 

The undertaking of such an expedition at this particular moment 
was a mistake. Bohemia may not have been much the worse for its 
Sovereign's absence, but, on the other hand, tlie sight of such a Roman 
King was not calculated to work beneficially for the house of Luxem- 
burg in Grermany. He was, however, uncomfortable at home, and 
seems to have taken up the idea that he must recover his lost prestige 
in the Empire; the plan involved a complete change of scene and 
surroundings, which he much needed. Wenceslaus was not fit to go 
alone, — that is, without some conscientious and competent adviser to 
direct every move ; and such he may possibly have found in one of his 
former favourites, but his own folly was sure to interfere with the 
arrangement more or less. Sigismund probably looked on the project 
with some misgiving, yet he seems to have found it easier to pacify 
Bohemia, in conjunction with Procopius, — whom he carefully super- 
intended at this time, — than when Wenceslaus was there himaelf. 

The Roman King went first across Germany to the Rhine-land, 
and from thence to France, whose King had encroached on his imperial 
fmiction of interposition in Papal affairs. Here he amazed the French 
as a specimen of a Gremian Monarch, — the chosen representative and 
chief of a body of Princes, and the first Sovereign in Europe. — by eatuig 
and drinking to such an extent at Reims, that when the Dukes of 
Berry and Bourbon came to escort him to a bancjuet, given by King 
Charles in his honour, he was wholly unable to appear. The courtiers 
of Wenceslaus might, however, have reciprocated some of the amaze- 
ment felt by Charles's subjects, for the King of France was sutVVring 
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from attacks of insanity, mainly produced by the irregularities of hi« 
previous life. Michelet has remarked how difficult it must have 
been to bring these two Sovereigns into conference, since when Charles 
was sane Wenoeslaus might be drunk, and when Wenceslaus was sober 
Charles might be mad. They did eventually meet, but their delibera- 
tions, as might be supposed, produced no appreciable result on the affairs 
of Church or State. Wenceslaus resolved when he reached Germany to 
assert himself by assembling a congress for the settlement of ecclesiastical 
matters ; a violent fit of illness decided the fate of this scheme, which 
could scarcely, under the existing circumstances, have proved a success ; 
and so ended the King's last effort to retain a hold on the imperial 
power and supremacy. 

The course of Sophia's life during these years of anarchy is a pro- 
blem. Suffering, as she undoubtedly was, from a combination of private 
and public misfortunes, it seems almost inevitable that she must 
have taken refuge in Bavaria, the home of her childhood, which was 
close at hand. But I cannot find the slightest indication of such a 
course. And there is this to be said against the likelihood of its adop- 
tion, that Bavaria was scarcely less disturbed than Bohemia. Its Dukes 
deserve strong censure for their conduct; they were constantly at 
variance amongst themselves, and their insane dissensions were, it is 
said, latterly fomented by Lotus, son of Stephen, the same who, as 
brother to Queen Isabella, plays a conspicuous part in the history of 
France. Of these dissensions Duke John generally had the worst, until 
in 1397 he died, leaving his sons to succeed to the quarrels; and 
scarcely, it may be supposed, at peace with himself as to the lot he had 
imposed upon his only daughter. 

Sophia does not appear to have accompanied Wenceslaus during 
any part of his French and German tour, and the state of their relations 
at this time affords matter for speculation. Whatever may be the 
reason, there is evidence of a marked change in the Queen's position 
from the time of the King's return, a change so marked indeed that it 
has given rise to the idea of her marriage not having taken place before 
1400. I was once inclined to believe ^at Sophia was a child in 1392, 
and that she was now only just entering on the duties and responsibi- 
lities of womanhood. But what facts can be collected are opposed to 
this view, and I remain unable to offer any adequate explanation. 

In the year 1399, the , Queen granted to her do>ver-towns of 
Trautenau and KOniginhof, a confirmation of their privileges, — as if 
only then taking possession of them. The deed is dated from Bur- 
glitz. It is still more remarkable that Wenceslaus, soon after his 
return to Bohemia, began to make preparations for his consort's coron- 
ation, although she must have been his wife for at least seven years, 
which had passed without any indication of such a project. But 
perhaps the disturbed state of the country may account for the delay ; 
moreover, it is quite possible that Sigismund, who seems to have been 
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master of the situation, and who certainly disliked Jodocus and Pro- 
copius, had thought of Sophia as an eligible Regent in the next 
emergency ; for which purpose it was an almost indispensable condition 
that she should be a consecrated Sovereign of the Bohemian land and 
nation. Obscure as her life seems to us, he must have seen that she 
was gaining the love of her husband's people, while she had not a 
thought that was disloyal to him. Wenceslaus fixed the Christmas of 
1390 as the date of the intended solemnity; but the procrastination of 
Sigismund, — whose presence was deemed absolutely essential on this 
important occasion, — caused its postponement until the March of 1400. 
The delay seems to have been owing indeed to the perplexed state of 
Hungarian affairs, not to any hindrances intentionally raised by Sigis- 
mund, who evidently looked upon the event as a measure likely to be 
popular in Bohemia, and to revive the dwindling prestige of his family 
throughout Germany. At that very moment he believed his cousins 
the Margraves to be deep in negotiation with the Elector Palatine, for 
a grant of Bohemia to themselves so soon as that Pnnce should become 
King of the Romans. 

It is curious that about this time, so critical to his own fortunes, 
Wenceslaus should have received an awful warning of the frail tenure 
by which sovereign power was held, in the deposition and supposed 
murder of his brother-in-law Richard II. of England, then married to 
the child Isabella of France, — daughter of Sophia's cousin, — as his 
second wife ; — a warning the more awful that he had some points in 
common with that unhappy monarch. 

So far as the coronation solemnity was a device for attracting the 
Princes of the Empire to Prague, it proved a failure. The times were 
unpropitious, and not one member of Sophia's family appears to have 
attended ; the Dukes of Bavaria were intent on procuring the election of 
their cousin Rupert, and preferred to keep clear of Wenceslaus. Sigis- 
mund. King of Hungary, arrived with Burgrave John of Nuremberg 
and Margrave Jodocus of Moravia ; the widowed Duchess of GOrlitz 
was also present; and a few Silesian Dukes, — perhaps cousins of Wen- 
ceslaus, — seem to have been the only other princely guests. There 
was, however, a fair array of Bohemian barons; and the grace and 
dignity of the young Queen lent interest to the ceremonial. Of external 
attractions Sophia seems to have possessed a considerable share ; she is 
de8cril)ed by a Bavarian chronicler as ' a woman of elegant presence 
and lofty stature.' And Pelzel asserts that she was * an exceedingly 
beautiful Princess;' while Aventinus and Reusner pronounce her * as 
prudent as she was fair.' She was crowned on the loth of March, 
1400, in the cathedral of St. Veit, by Wolfram of Skworec, Archbishop 
of Prague. The municipal dignitaries marched first in the procession, 
then the Abbots, the Bishops, — including the titular Patriarch of 
Autioch, — and finally Sophia, * with flowing hair, in a becoming head- 
dress of pearls, attired in the pontifical vestments and gilded shoes and 
mantle, under a golden canopy or palanquin.' The canopy was held by 
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barons; the crown and sceptre, apple and cross, also by members of 
the nobility ; Sophia was supported by the Abbess of St. George and 
the Duchess of GOrlitz. To this Abbess belonged the right of actually 
placing the crown on the Queen's head ; she niled over a cloister within 
the precincts of the Hradschin, whose foundress and first head was the 
pious and learned Mikda, a Princess of the tenth century, niece of the 
sainted monarch Wenceslaus. The crown was heavy ; while Sophia 
communicated, two lords held it above her head, in euch a manner as 
to prevent it touching. 

Scarcely more than five months had elapsed when Wenceslaus, 
having refused to appear before the assembly of Princes at Lohnstein, — 
on his trial as it were, — was formally deposed by that body on the 
20th of August, 1400. 

It was on the 9th of the same August that Sophia signed a docu- 
ment, endowing the altar she had founded and dedicated to St. Dorothea, 
in the church of the Holy Spirit at KCnigingratz. one of her dower- 
tow^ns, and placing it under the care of the Archbishop's vicars. In 
this deed she calls herself Queen of Bohemia only ; but the omission of 
the title — Queen of the Romans, — can have no reference to the impend- 
ing deposition, since Wenceslaus did not acquiesce in the sentence pro- 
nounced against him. 

This untoward event must have affected the Queen chiefly through 
its painful results on her husband's irritable disposition. That he 
treated his degradation as a good joke, and released the Nurembargers 
from their allegiance in consideration of a present of £acharach wine, is 
a doubtful story ; he showed many signs of bitter mortification. When 
the news arrived on the 30th of August, he swore vens^eance by 
SL Wenceslaus, and then a league of the four Luxemburg Princes was 
projected for the purpose of contesting the position with Rupert, whose 
election was indeed partial, and therefore questionable. Sophia had 
enjoyed few or none of the prerogatives of a Roman Queen, but now 
she must have suffered much from the wrathful and despondent 
condition of her lord's unquiet mind. 

In this same year, 1400, there were changes in the Queen's sur- 
roundings. George of Rostock, better known in Bohemian history as 
Jian Jira, one of the King's favourites, resigned the office of Oberhof- 
meister, or Steward of her household. Whether this event had any 
significance, political or otherNvise, I cannot tell ; it seems to have been 
nearly simultaneous with another, which is not known to have attracted 
much notice at the time, but proved of considerable importance in its 
consequences, and that was, — the appointment of John Hus as confessor 
to Queen Sophia. This step gave a new impulse and direction to her 
life, and linked her name inseparably with that of a great man. 

Bom of parents lowly in rank, — but apparently not in actual poverty, 
— in the town of Hussinetz, in the south of Bohemia, he early lost his 
father. It was his energetic mother who, having determined that her 
bon should receive an University education, herself brought him to 
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Prague. The story runs that she had taken with her a goose and 
some cakes, as presents for the master under whom her son was to 
study ; but that to her sorrow and dismay, the bird flew away before 
she reached the capital, so that she had only the poor ofiTering of the 
cakes to present. The loss of the goose is also said to have been con- 
sidered a bad omen ; but the name Hus, which John seems to have 
borne as a native of Hussinetz, signifies goose, and the tale may be 
founded on this circumstance. In Prague the poor scholar sj^edily 
became a distinguished ornament of its University. The reaction 
against the late Emperor's Germanising tendencies was then beginning 
to assert itself, and John was soon recognised as a luminary of the 
Slavonian party. He had not long taken the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Bachelor of Divinity, but was already an admired theologian and 
orator, — though in some quarters an object of suspicion, — when chosen 
by Queen Sophia to direct her conscience. Who had previously discharged 
this function, or how John Hus came to be nominated to a post of 
such trust, does not seem to be known. It is not unlikely that Sophia, 
whose husband was sometimes drunk, sometimes in prison, sometimes 
wandering in search of his lost power, — while seeking consolation for 
the sorrows of her lot in the observances of religion, — was attracted by 
the rising fame of the young preacher, and — rivetted by his earnest- 
ness and eloquence, — had herself taken the first opportunity of pro- 
curing: his appointment 

Not long after this event, circumstances arose which must have 
greatly limited the intercourse of the Queen with her spiritual guide. 
King Rupert, in revenge for the refusal of Wenceslaus and Sigismund, 
who were both Electors, to recognise his accession, sent his son Louis 
to recover some lands which had once formed part of the Palatine terri- 
tories, but had been annexed to Bohemia by Charles IV. after his second 
marriage, and the Prince found many nobles ready to transfer their 
allegiance. Pfister says that Louis overran the country', and even for 
MX weeks besieged Prague, where the Archbishop (according to 
Palacky) went over to his side. The Margraves of Misnia lay 
encamped in the Thiergarten outside the city in the July of 1401, but 
without actually beleaguering it. Rupert offered to leave Bohemia 
to Wenceslaus, and to marry one of his sons to the daughter of John of 
•GOrlitz, if in return his rights to the title of Roman King were acknow- 
ledgfd. Wenceslaus replied that he would style Rupert Roman King, 
provided the latter called him Roman Emperor, and if that was done, 
would not object to the marriage. Nothing came of the negotiation or 
of the war; in the autumn of this year Rupert went to Italy. When 
these troubles began, Sigismund was a prisoner in the hands of his own 
Hungarian magnates ; on his release he hastened to Prague. Wences- 
laus published an amnesty, and formed a new council under his brother's 
guidance. The King of Hungary is said by his friends to have worked 
earnestly at effecting a lasting reunion of all the Princes of the house of 
Luxemburg, ajjd to have endeavoured, — by persuading Wenceslaus into 
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a Eoman journey, — to forestall Kupert in the acquisition of the imperial 
crown ; schemes which were frustrated by the impracticable character of 
his brother. Wenceslaus, it is asserted, refused to recognise Sigismund 
as heir-presumptive to Bohemia, — for which purpose indeed he required 
the consent of the Estates, — and he declined to compensate him by gifts 
of land for the trouble and expense incurred in his cause. On the other 
hand, Windeck gives publicity to the formal complaint of Wenceslaus 
that Sigismund carried off costly crowns and other treasures, together 
with money, to such an extent as to render the journey to Rome out 
of the question, and that the unchecked licentiousness of his courtiers 
brought dishonour into many families, and cast odium on the house of 
Luxemburg. There can be no question that the burghers preferred 
Wenceslaus, and probably the peasantry also. 

Sophia had retired from the dangerous neighbourhood of Prague to 
her own town of KOnigingratz, where she is said to have remained 
during this time of trouble ; here Wenceslaus brought Sigismund to 
visit her from Kuttenberg, which town seems then to have been the 
head -quarters of their army. The sequel to the narrative, as generally 
told, is that Sigismund had gained over Jodocus, but quarrelled with 
Wenceslaus in consequence of his obstinacy, and in concert with 
Jodocus, carried both the Bohemian King and Procopius, who had 
sided with him, — or, as some say, against Sigismund, but in favour 
of Rupert, — to Schaumburg, and eventually to Vienna, where they were 
entrusted to the guard of the Austrian Duke William. But even then 
he had some thoughts of carrying his royal prisoner to Rome to make 
an Emperor of him whether he would or no. 

The whole account of this campaign and captivity partakes of a 
mythical character. It has been so confused with the former time of 
trouble by sundry authors, as to make a satisfactory disentanglement 
very difficult ; some attribute the incarceration of Wenceslaus in the 
Spinka to this period, and say that the clamours of the people forced 
Sigismund to release his brother, whereupon he took him out of the 
country altogether. Moreover, Wildberg has been confounded with the 
Bohemian King's later places of imprisonment, and the rescue by Susanna 
with a very similar escape by the help of a fisherman, sometimes said 
to have happened at Wildberg, sometimes at Vienna. Without indeed 
disbelieving the existence of the bathing -girl, I am inclined to think 
that the story of the fisherman forms the true basis of that other tale con- 
cerning her flight with the King ; this man, Grundel, lent his boat to 
Wenceslaus, who had somehow made his way to the river (not being 
strictly guarded or watched) ; they rowed to Stadtlau, where the King 
was met by John of Lichtenstein, who escorted him to the castle of 
Nicholsberg in Moravia, and from thence to Kuttenberg ; and the date 
of this escape is, according to one version, the November of 1403. 
Wenceslaus enriched his preserver, and made him a grant of arms to 
descend to his posterity, whereupon the fisherman called himself — 
' Herr Grundel zu Wien,' — Lord Grundel of, or at, Vienna, — ^frora that 
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time forth. Palacky says that Bohus, a priest of the Maltese Order, 
was the real contriver of the escape ; and with other friends, conveyed 
the King (whose captivity was of a mitigated kind, in great honours), 
out of Vienna in disguise. Wenceslaus had held a little court of his 
own in the Austrian capital. Rupert of Liegnitz, and two Dukes of 
MQnsterberg, with several Bohemians of various degrees — among them 
Sigismund Uuler — belonged to it ; in all likelihood his escape was a 
thing contemplated. With respect to the intended journey to Rome, it 
is very doubtful whether the opposition of Wenceslaus alone prevented 
it, although he was on bad terms with Boniface ; Sigismund wished him 
to conciliate the Pontiff, but this was no easy matter ; he also wanted 
money, which may or may not have been Sigismund's fault ; moreover 
Leop>old of Austria had determined to side with Rupert, and was there- 
fore disposed to bar the way through the Tyrol. Rupert actually went 
to Italy in 1401, but was not crowned, and met with so many humilia- 
tions that the result justifies Wenceslaus. The death of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti gave the finishing stroke to this scheme. 

Sigismund and Albert IV. of Austria appear indeed to have taken 
the field against Wenceslaus after his return to Bohemia, and the King 
of Bohemia sought the alliance of Wladislas King of Poland ; the death 
of Albert and illness of Sigismund came opportimely to his aid ; a 
reconciliation was effect-ed, which was rendered all the easier by the 
death of Procopius. This was followed by a partial settlement of the 
quarrel with King Rupert, and both Wenceslaus and Sigismund were 
thus left at liberty to turn their attention to matters of internal adminis- 
tration. Apparently the popular, or King's party, had the ascendency 
at that moment in Bohemia ; for Wenceslaus is said to have recovered 
a considerable portion of authority, to have brought to justice certain 
nobles who had utilised the troubled state of their country for the 
perpetration of robbery with violence, and even to have punished the 
murderers of his favourites. 

In the meantime John Hus had entered on a course of ministrations 
in the chapel which is identified with his fame. This place of worship, 
known as the Bethlehem Chapel, either because it was dedicated to the 
Holy Innocents, or because it was the house whence the Bread of Life 
was to be dispensed, had been founded in 1391 by John Milheim, a 
knight, and one of the favourites of Wenceslaus, with the view of 
affording Bohemians an opportimity to hear sermons in their own lan- 
guage, from which they had been well-nigh excluded since the days of 
Charles IV. This plan, no doubt, embraced the diffusion of certain 
modes of thought, almost indigenous to Bohemia, which had suffered 
an eclipse under the Luxemburg dynasty. At the time of the founda- 
tion it does not appear that these were considei-ed alarming, — at least 
by the native Archbishop. It was John of Pomuk, as his vicar, who 
licensed the first preacher of the chapel, John of Prothyna, styled — 
de nova villa — that is, of the Neustadt ; and this indirect connection 
of the murdered ecclesiastic, with an edifice which John Hus rendered 
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famons, is a remarkable point in its history. Bnchner, a Bavarian 
author (folluwiug, perhaps, some earlier authority), has decided that 
the two priests, who, according to one version, were thrown into the 
Moldau by royal order, were one and the same man; he fixes 1393 
as the correct date of the tragedy, and assumes that the martyred 
ecclesiastic was the confessor, not of Queen Joanna, but of Queen 
Sophia. If it were possible to prove these alleged facts, the resnlt 
would be interesting, since Sophia would thus have had for her spiritual 
guide St. John Nepomuc, — the King's victim, canonised at Rome, — as 
well as John Hus, — the victim of Council, Pope, and Emperor, 
reverenced by Protestants ; — but I do not know that this opinion rests 
on any firm basis of evidence. 

With regard to the sympathy which existed between this Queen and 
Hns, there is, however, no room for doubt; and there is something 
very touching in the friendship of these two noble beings, John the 
scholar and Sophia the Queen. They were both young, apparently 
about the same age ; the exact year of Hus's birth does not seem to be 
known ; it is sometimes assigned to 1373, sometimes to 1376, and Palacky 
dates it so early as 1369, — while Pelzel, as already stated, supposes 
Sophia to have been bom in 1375, and other accounts say 1370 ; but, 
— young as they were, — while Hus was a man of exceptional gifts, and 
Sophia's maniage cannot have been otherwise than unhappy, I do not 
know that a breath has ever tarnished, even superficiaUy, the purity of 
their relations. If such an attempt was ever made, it has failed and 
been forgotten. The enemies of Hus admit that morally he was 
without stiiin, and tliat Sophia bore a high reputation is evidenced by 
the fact that several writers who were opponents of reform, instead of 
reviling her, have claimed her for their own. What pretext they had 
for so doing will appear in the course of her biography. Wenceslaus, 
who was occasionally open to good influences, seems to have entertained 
a regard for Hus ; he was proud of his talent, and rather enjoyed his 
demmciations of vice among prelates and nobles. The King did not 
himself escape rebuke; but yielding to the natural ascendency of a 
superior mind, he took it in good part. The preacher's exhortations, — 
accepted in this spirit, — would in all likelihood produce some ameliora- 
tion of Sophia's domestic position. Hajek asserts that on the 24th of 
December, 14U6, the King gave his mistress twenty ' Schock ' of yearly 
income from the village of Brownitz, and a bath-house like the one at 
Prague. These, it may be hoped, were parting gifts, intended to set her 
up respectably in life. So far as is known, from this time forth Susanna 
troubled the Queen no more. 

King Wenceslaus' objectionable friendship with the executioner 
came to a tragical end, if a grotesque legend of ambiguous date may 
be trusted as to the particulars. The King, it is related, expressed a 
desire to realise the sensation of decapitation ; he rehearsed the whole 
scene with his favourite, who went so far as to touch the royal neck 
with his sword while its owner was kneeling blindfolded. Wenoeslaus 
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then made his friend change places, and beheaded him in right earnest. 
To all appearance Sigismund Uuler was the original of this imconven- 
tional courtier. Wenceslaus was seized with a sudden fit of hatred for 
him in 1405, — perhaps by reason of his conduct in Vienna, — accused 
him of malversation and forgery in a transaction with Poland which had 
not proved prosperous, and commanded the execution of his former friend 
and councillor in front of the Rathhaus over which he had presided. 

That Sophia took some share in the government during her hus- 
band's last captivity is a fair inference from the fact that no Prince is 
mentioned as Regent ; for Sigismund would be likely to support her 
claim rather than that of any noble, or body of nobles. Smil Flaska, 
tlie Cliief Secretary, was killed in a skirmish with the inhabitants of 
Kutna Hara — or Guttenberg, — provoked by his aristocratic tendencies, 
in the August of 1403, and his removal, perhaps, left her freer to 
smooth the way for the King's return. No period of Wenceslaus' 
reign, after its first years, was so tranquil as that immediately succeed- 
ing his restoration in 1403 or 1404 ; as in former time Joanna's death 
had proved a serious blow to her husband's prestige, so may the 
growing influence of Sophia have now contributed to his partial re- 
habilitation. 

As to her private life, it is known that although childless, her home 
and court did not altogether lack the brightening presence of princely 
children. Elizabeth, the daughter of John Duke of GOrlitz, was under the 
tutelage of her uncle Wenceslaus, and probably spent much time in his 
capital, until, in 1409, he married her to the French Prince Anthony of 
Burgundy, Duke of Brabant, giving her Luxemburg, — then vacant by 
the death of his half-uncle, — as her appanage or portion. Sophia's 
nephew Albert, son of Duke Ernest of Bavaria and Elizabeth Visconti, 
certainly passed a portion of his boyhood in Bohemia, where he shared 
the popularity of his aunt The Queen's acquaintance with the lan- 
guage as well as the genius of her adopted country, and her affection 
for them, led her to rear All)ert in the study and appreciation of both. 
Many years later, when Wenceslaus and Sophia were both dead, the 
Bohemians offered their crown to this Bavarian Prince because of his 
familiarity with their speech and customs, and of the kindly memory 
they retained of his sojourn amongst them ; he refused it out of regard 
to the prior claim of Sigisraund's grandson. How soon Albert left the 
court of Wenceslaus is not certain ; but in the July of 1407 Ernest was 
in Prague, plotting with Wenceslaus and Duke Rudolf of Saxony the 
deposition of King Rupert, and he then probably took alarm at the 
reforming and liberal views of the Bohemian people and court ; this 
feeKng, increased by subsequent events, must have led to his son's 
removal in the course of a few years, for there is no mention of the boy 
during the ensuing troubles. Queen Sophia perhaps extended a helping 
hand to the children of her uncle Frederic ; by his first wife Anna of 
Neuffen, he had only one daughter, Elizabeth, who married Marco, sou 
of Bernabo Visconti, but did not long survive her mother ; by the 
second, Magdalen Visconti, sister of Marco, he left several young 
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children. They were carefully reared by their mother, a Princess much 
l»eloved by the inhabitants of Landshut and the surrounding country ; 
her death in 1404 threw her son Henry under the influence of unprin- 
cipled courtiers, who led him into a course of diasipation. She had at 
least two daughters, — Elizabeth, renowned for beauty and spirit, mar- 
ried Frederic of Nuremberg, — Magdalen wedded the Queen's cousin, 
Meinhard of GOrz ; these marriages may not improbably have been 
negotiated at Prague. Sunthenius mentions a third daughter Mar- 
garet, who became the wife of her cousin, Louis the Crooked, of 
Ingolstadt, but the statement is doubtful. 

While discussing the subject of relationships, it should be observed 
that Wahl has noticed a document in which Wenceslaus mentions 
an — ' illustrious Otho our eldest son' (seniorem natum nostrum). It is 
quite clear that the King of Bohemia had no legitimate son ; and if one 
bom out of wedlock had been raised to high position, more would have 
been heard of him. This Otho is indeed pretty well known to have 
be^ a Duke of Stettin, in Pomerania, who was a candidate for the 
see of Riga in 1394, and favoured by Wenceslaus in opposition to the 
nominee of Pope Boniface ; the word natum is therefore a derical error 
for cognatum — cousin. 

In 1404, soon after his return from captivity, Wenceslaus bestowed 
the * Probstey ' — Deanery, or Provostship — of Melnik on one Conrad of 
Vechta, his Master of the Mint, declaring certain letters void which he 
had written at Vienna in favour of another person, on the ground that 
he was not a free agent at the time. He was reminded that Sophia 
held the right of presentation, but the affair was arranged between them ; 
the Queen seems to have ratified her husband's choice, while he put forth 
a document acknowledging her right, but also presenting Conrad him- 
self, in case it should be needful. There is probably a further secret 
history to this appointment ; and Sophia may afterwards have regretted 
yielding out of obedience or affection to her husband ; Courad rose 
rapidly under kingly favour, and became the enemy of Hus. About 
the same time Wenceslaus seems to have at last allowed the monks of 
Kladran to choose their own Abbot. 

The date of John Hus's appointment to the incumbency of tlie 
Bethlehem Chapel is the 14th of March, 1402 ; that some authors have 
supposed it to have taken place earlier, arises from confusion with his 
post of confessor to the Queen, or possibly from some record of his 
having preached at the chapel in the days of John of Prothyna, who 
had now received preferment. Hus had previously been aj)poiuted Dean 
of the Philosophical Faculty in the University, and after holding this a 
year, became Rector for six mouths, according apparently to the estab- 
lished order. The sermons of the new preacher were delivered alternately 
in Czech and in German ; which two languages Sophia probably under- 
stood almost equally well. Wenceslaus, as a popular Sovereign, seems 
to have avoided living in either of the fortresses of his capital, especially 
after his incarceration in the Hradschin ; he felt safest among his good 
citizens and mechanics. And so he made himself a palace in the town, 
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just within the precincts of the Altstadt, end bordering — ^not on the 
open country, hut on the Nenstadt. His first purchase was a building 
belonging to the Teutonic Order ; he afterwards added several houses, 
altering and re -modelling the whole so as to form a suitable royal resi- 
dence. The edifice now said to represent it is a barrack close to the 

* Pulverthurm' — a tower supposed to have then served as a gateway to the 
palace as well as to the old town ; the barrack faces the Zeltner-Gasse, 
Josefplatz and KOnighofer Strasse. The present ' Landesgerichtsge- 
bHude' (Land- tribunal building) appears to have been an appendage of 
the royal mansion, — from the remains of which it is now separated by 
the breadth of a street ; it was once called the ' Queen's House,' — as 
Klutschak says, because a subsequent Queen held her court there ; — but 
it may very possibly have been the portion of this rambling pile occupied 
by Queen Sophia, and the house in Prague mentioned by her in her 
will, as bequeathed to her by the King, her husband. It stood near 
the College of St. Wenceslaus. and the one founded by Hedwig, Queen 
of Poland, for Polish and Lithuanian students ; and like them, had a 
back view over the moat separating the old and new towns. From this 
point it is but a step to the old Teinkirche, a place of many famous 
lueniories, whose court, according to a doubtful tradition, was the site 
of the palace of Bohemia's Dukes in ancient times. And it is a short 
walk to the Bethlehemsplatz, where stood John of Milheim's chapel ; 
the oiiginal building was demoHshed in 1786, but its site is still pointed 
out to the traveller ; on the opposite side of the square may be seen some 
remains of a porch, once a part of the dwelling of John Hus, now incor- 
j)orated in a modern edifice. It may have suited the King's notions to 
allow of his wife's visits to this eminently national place of worship, and 
even sometimes to accompany her, as such acts would be gratifying to a 
large portion of the community. 

John Henry, Margrave of Moravia, the uncle of Wenceslaus, had, 
it may be here remarked, possessed a mansion on the site of the present 

* Clam Galhia Palast,' — that is, in the street or alley now called the 

* Husgasse,' — very near the ' Bethlehemsplatz ; * this was probably 
inhabited by his sons, when in Prague. In the time of Charles IV. the 

* Sachsenhaus,' at the further extremity of that Emperor's new bridge, 
and just within the * Kleinseite,' was the dwelling of Kudolf, Duke of 
Saxony ; it is now known as the * Steinitzhaus.' Other residences of 
nobles and courtiers might be mentioned ; among them that of Ziska. 
then chamberlain to King Wenceslaus, of which the site is said to be 
covered by the * Deutsches Casino Grebattde,' one of the first houses on 
the Neustadt side of the ' Graben ' or moat. 

The career of John Hus lends a painful interest to the latter years 
of the reign of Wenceslaus. To render his position in Bohemia, and 
his relation to the Europe of his day intelligible, it is needful to sketch 
the previous religious history of his birthland. Peopled chiefly by a 
Slav race, it had originally received Christianity from Greece, through 
the agency of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. The attem»»t8 made by Rome 
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to assimilate its doctrine and discipline with that of the Western Church 
proved so little successful, that the Popes contented themselves with a 
modified allegiance, and allowed the Czechs much liberty of thought 
and action. In the twelfth century Bohemia became a place of refuge 
for many persecuted Vaudois or Waldenses, — including Peter, who is 
sometimes said to have given his name to the body, sometimes to have 
been so called as one of its representative men. The accession of the 
Luxemburg dynasty brought about a great change, and sov*ed the seed 
of future trouble. That Charles IV. inaugurated a period of remark- 
able order and tranquillity has been mentioned ; and, in spite of occa- 
sional misgivings, he may have died believing that he had started the 
country on a course of prosperous development. But one fatal mistake 
he had made, in common with many other rulers great and small ; 
instead of assisting the progress of his nation in the direction of its o\^ni 
natural genius, he had striven to shape the movement according to his 
own ideas of perfection, which were alien and uncongenial to the 
Bohemian temperament. When he left the kingdom thus handled to a 
successor without self-control or common prudence, the result was 
tragicaL In ordinary times Wenceslaus might have passed muster as 
a ruler; in a momentous crisis he was sure to be wrecked. 

The foundation of the University of Prague in 1350, under the 
auspices of Charles IV., is often cited as a proof of his determination to 
bring Bohemia under complete subjection to the see of Rome, and 
thereby to ensure its amalgamation with the rest of Germany, over 
which vast territory he hoped to make his descendants hereditary rulers. 
In this there may be some exaggeration, for Charles was fond of learning ; 
but the three votes or voices * given to the foreign students, while the 
native Slavs had only one in all deliberations, certainly caused the latter 
to be continually outvoted. And the same spirit was shown in other 
measures, civil as well as religious. Some families of Teutonic descent 
bad always dwelt in Bohemia ; but Charles introduced a large body of 
German colonists, whose settlement was resented by the nation, and who 
proved a discordant element, and a constant source of trouble to 
Wenceslaus. 

Prague had been a simple episcopal see until the time of Charles ; 
under him it wss made an Archbishopric against the wish of the nation, 
which thus felt itself drawn closer to Rome. Two practices, as to which 
considerable latitude had been allowed, — the marriage of priests, and the 
admission of the laity to communion in both kinds, — were definitely pro- 
hibited. The native historian Pelzel states that the Emperor's policy 
had a directly unfortunate effect on the Bohemian clergy, who, up to 
that time, had been highly respected. So strict was their discipline that 
they were forbidden to take fees for baptisms, marringes, <fec., under 
pain of imprisonment for the * Kaplan * — chaplain, — and of destitution, 
for the * Pfarrer ' — parish priest — because it was held that the acceptance 
of money in return for impartinsr the blessing of Heaven was awful 
simony. The Luxemburg Sovereign, however, naturally favoured and 
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promoted those clergj-men who were accessible to court influences, and 
encouraged a rush of men similarly minded into holy orders. Their loose 
principles and luxurious habits brought the whole body of the priest- 
hood into disrepute ; and Wenceslaus, by prosecuting a number of them 
for immorality, is said to have first incurred an enmity which pursued 
him through life. 

Already in the lifetime of Charles IV. there had been warnings of 
a possible storm. Several revivalists appeared, the tendency of whose 
preaching was sometimes directly contrary to his intentions, and always 
opposed to them in its remoter influences. One Conrad Waldhauser 
(sometimes incorrectly called — of Stiekna), an Austrian subject, preached 
in the St. Galli Kirche against the vices of the age, including those of 
the clergy, and induced many great ladies to withstand the growing 
mania for an expensive and voluptuous style of dress; he also advocated 
the Communion in both kinds. This man, who died preacher of the 
Teinkirche, eventually made common cause with John Militsch, a 
^loravian, who preached either in the castle church or in the St. 
Egidius in the Altstadt, — perhaps in both, and St. Nicolas in the 
Kleinseite, — and became Conrad's successor in the Teinkirche. 
Under him a body of young men formed themselves into a school for 
the study of the Scriptures; and his fervid eloquence induced three 
hundred women of notorious life to turn the very theatre of their sins 
into a place of penitence. He was sometimes compelled to preach three 
times in one day, either in Bohemian or German, in order to satisfy the 
multitudes who flocked to hear him. MiUtsch died at Avignon, whither 
he had gone to plead his own cause before Gregory IX., who had 
issued sundry bulls against him. He was received with distinction, but 
died before any decision had been obtained. Palacky mentions the fact 
^^ ithout suggesting any sinister cause. 

Curiously enough, Charles was an evident admirer of both Waldhauser 
and Militsch ; perhaps success, advancing years, and the influence of 
two Slav wives, had made him more liberal ; he enjoyed their strife 
with the degenerate mendicant orders ; and to Militsch in particular 
afforded decided protection. 

After these men came a disciple of less marked type, formed in the 
school of Militsch; but chiefly distinguished as a writer on church 
matters. This was Mathias of Janow, son of a Bohemian knight. 
H3 had adopted the views of the great preacher whilst studying at 
Prague, from whence he went to Paris. His after-life was spent as a 
confessor in Prague Cathedral ; in his writings he upheld the right of 
the laity to frequent communion,- — a practice then discouraged, — but 
submitted to the adverse decisions of his superiors. Similar views were 
held by many other persons, clerical as well as lay, and the times were 
T\\ye for John Hus. It scarcely needs the hypothesis that those nobles 
wlio escorted Anna of Luxemburg, and returned after her marriage, or 
her death, caused the outburst by disseminating the writings and 
opiniojis of Wyclif ; at the most this was but a shower of sparks kind- 
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ling highly inflammahle tinder. Anna herself must have left Bohemia 
with advanced ideas, if, as Wyclif himself seems to imply, she read the 
Bible in German, Bohemian and Latin, — afterwards apparently adding 
English. 

This extremely liberal proclivity of national opinion may account for 
the time which elapsed before John Hus met with serious opposition 
from authority, although, so early as 1398, he is said to have aroused 
suspicion of his reforming tendencies. It is not altogether easy to assign 
this great man his precise place among refonners, even after reading his 
own waitings, for his thoughts are] scholastically, and to modern ideas 
obscurely, expressed ; moreover, his opinions varied to some extent at 
different periods ; and his enemies alleged many things coaceming them 
which he denied ; and which now appear incredible. The truth seems 
to be that though his opinions contained the germs of many changes, 
he had not proceeded far in their development. His main idea was the 
conception of a moral reform ; and he became aware that to effect this 
the sacerdotalism of the age must be modified, and the soul of man hold 
direct communion with its God. This idea also constituted his real 
crime in the eyes of those who were threatened by it, and they were not 
the clergy only ; it rather appears that the vices of temporal rulers first 
forced themselves on his notice and called forth his indignation, which 
by a natural process he soon extended to their spiritual colleagues. In 
matters of doctrine he protested against certain extravagances, rather 
than against the doctrines themselves. He admitted tran substantiation, 
but objected to the assertion, * that a priest could create his Saviour,' as 
an abuse of language. The extreme disgust w^ith which he viewed the 
traffic in indulgences still leaves it uncertain how far he doubted the 
Pope's dispensing power, if exercised within well-defined moral limits. 
His objections to the luxuriant growth of relic-worship do not necessarily 
imply that he refused to venerate a relic of which the authenticity was 
proved. And so on. 

* As a whole,* says Loserth, * we become conscious from the begin- 
ning of the year 1412 of a more intense study of particular tractates of 
Wyclif, and a more complete appropriation of the same, as is clearly to 
be demonstrated from aU the Latin writings of Hus, and even from those 
in the Czech language.' This author shows that Hus often transcribed 
whole passages, — aluiost whole treatises, — from Wyclif, all but word for 
word, — ^a practice not then considered objectionable. 

The influence of the great preacher over Queen Sophia is easily ex- 
plained ; through his teaching she was roused to a sense of life's meaning ; 
she understood the reason of her melancholy existence, and the lesson it 
was intended to convey to her soul. The life of Hus never belied his 
teaching. Unwearied in the discharge of his clerical duties, untainted 
by suspicion of sensuality or worldliness, he was sought by hundreds of 
the sorrowful and perplexed in all stations and circumstances. • John 
Hub,* writes the Jesuit Balbinus, who was naturally not very favourable 
to him, * was even more remarkable for his acuteneas than his eloquence ; 
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but the modesty and severity of his conduct, his austere and irreproach- 
able life, his pale and melancholy features, his gentleness and affability 
to all, even the most humble, persuaded more than the greatest elo- 
quence.' It was an instance of Hus's zeal, as well as of his disregard 
for conventionalities, that in 1404 he accompanied to the scaffold Nicolas 
Zul of Ostredek, a robber-knight of Southern Bohemia, who had been 
the scourge of the country; this proceeding being contrary to the 
clerical proprieties of the time. Zul was hanged with fifty of his gang, 
his only privilege being a higher gallows-tree than the rest ; but under 
the influence of Hus he died penitent, and the affair seems to have 
caused a great sensation. Such was the man who taught his Queen, — 
as he taught his other disciples, — to use this life as a sttrpping-stone to 
a higher state of existence. 

For many years preceding Milheim*s foundation, the Bohemians, it 
is said, could obtain religious instruction in their own language only by 
stealth. The Bethlehem Chapel became a great power in the city, for 
it rallied within and around its walls the national as well as the 
religious feeling of the country, and in John Hus both found their 
ablest exponent. Dlugoss, the Polish canon, says that, — * In a short 
time Wenceslaus, the KJug of Bohemia, conniving at it, and Sophia, 
the Queen of Bohemia, with some of the councillors, nourishing it, the 
serpent spread and infected the whole kingdom of Bohemia.* Windeck, 
then in Sigisniund's service, bears testimony to the same state of 
things, the mibtnke in the Queen's name being of course an error of some 
scribe. The evidence is to the effect that Hus * had brought the King, 
— Wenceslaus, — and the Queen, — Elizabeth of Bavaria, Duke Ernest's 
sister of Munich, — and some of the King's councillors, to his belief in 
several points and articles as you will find indeed hereafter.' 

That the movement should proceed beyond a certain stage peaceably 
was scarcely to be hoped with so many foreign and adverse influences 
bearing on Bohemia. On the death of Archbishop Wolfram of Skworec 
in May, 1402, Sigismund had bestowed the see of Prague on Nicolas 
of Pushnik, who as Archbishop's Vicar, or ecclesiastical judge, had 
nearly shared the fate of John of Pomuk in 1393, but was released 
from torture, it was said, on admitting and promising anything and 
everything the King required. He enjoyed his elevation four mouths. 
On his death Sigismund wished to appoint a partisan of his own, John 
the Iron, Bishop of Leitomysl ; but this choice was not agreeable to 
Pope Boniface IX., and after a vacancy of more than a year the see 
fell to Zbynek (or Zbinko), of Hasenberg, Provost or Dean of Melnik. 
This ecclesiastic appears at first in the character of a good-natured 
man, wishing no harm to any one, and decidedly influenced by the 
stronger mind of John Uus, to whom was mainly owing the acquittal 
of certain persons, lay and clerical, cited before the archiepiscopal tri- 
bunal in 1406. The neitt year he obtained the prelate's leave to inquire 
into the powers of a vial in Brandenburg, said to contain some of the 
Saviour's blood, which had attracted a vast concourse of pilgrims — 
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Bohemians as well as others. The fraud was exposed, and precautions 
taken against such impostures in Bohemia. The dissensions hetweeu 
the Csechs and Teutons in the University now came to a head. 
Wenoeslaus at first supported the existing order, hut finding that it 
was contrary to the custom of France and Italy, — where foreigners, by 
an opposite arrangement, were allowed only one vote, — and that in 
Bohemia it was a mere usage or abuse imsanctioned by any law, he 
ended by deciding in favour of the national party. His enemies said 
that he was alternately bribed by both sides, but I do not know if they 
ever proved it. Hus, when selected by reason of his renown and court 
favour to speak in the Slav interest, had been so roughly repulsed by 
the King at Kuttenberg, — (probably Sophia was not with him), — and 
reproached with heresy, that he fell ill, and his life was despaired 
of for a time. Nicolas Lobkowitz, Chief Notary of the mines, (at 
least such is the story, but it sounds exaggerated,) altered the King's 
views, and on this sudden turn of fortune most of the Grerman studenta 
left Prague, and the German complaints at Rome seem to have forged 
another link in the chain by which Hus was led to death. An attempt 
made by the Council of Pisa to settle the great Schism produced some 
coolness between the reformer and Archbishop Zbynek, because the prelate 
dung to his friend Gregory XII., while Hus, curiously enough, took 
what has since been i)ronounced the orthodox side, and acknowledged 
the new Pope, Alexander V. Ere long Zbynek came round to this 
view, and was outwardly reconciled to Hus ; but he had taken alarm 
at the progress of religious nationality, and the new Pope encouraged 
this view by the publication of a bull against Wyclif's writings in 
1410. The Archbishop proceeded to carry out its instructions with 
exuberant 2seal. All the volumes which could be ferreted out by 
inquisitorial means, were burned in the court-yard of his palace. They 
are said to have amounted in number to two hundred, every copy being, 
of course, a manuscript, and some of them beautifully illuminated. It 
was reported that this destructive prelate, sometimes called ' the A B C 
doctor,' had never learned to read till he became a bishop, and his 
literary crusade formed the theme of many popular songs. How he 
had become Dean of Sophia's town of Melnik is a puzzling question ; 
perhaps she was again overruled by Wenceslaus. 

In the midst of this agitation the Queen is mentioned by Polish 
histcmans as taking part in quite a different scene, on one of those 
apparently rare occasions when festivities were held in the court of 
Wenceslaus. Ambassadors from the King of Poland, the Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, and the Duke of Masovia, came in 1410 to request that 
the King of Bohemia would settle the dispute between their Princes 
and the Knights of Prussia respecting the duchy of Dobrzyn. The 
Polish and Prussian accounts differ considerably, but one thing is clear, 
that the negotiations did not proceed smoothly. After complaining of the 
King's award and of the attempt made to deliver it in German, Dlugoss 
goes on to allege that the ambassadors, who were men of rank and had 
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appeared in great state, were not treated by Wenceslaus in any respect 
with due courtesy, — * save that on one occasion he gave a banquet in 
their honour, and arranged a ball after the dinner was ended, in which 
his Consort, wearing her crown, danced with her maidens and matrons, 
bearing herself nobly.' 

There were Bohemians fighting on both sides at the battle of 
Taunenberg between the Poles and the Prussians in that same year, 
apparently without authorisation from their King in either case, i'hey 
must have served as members of free companies, or as individuals fighting 
altogetlier on their own account. A curious and not very intelligible 
story in the annals of Dlugoss connects Sophia with John Zaicz, one 
of these men, who was taken prisoner by the Poles. He must, at some 
former tune, have been in the service of the King of Poland, since 
^Yladi8las reproached him with his defalcation, and Zaicz acknowledged 
himself to be the King's courtier and servant, but ascribed his change 
of banner to a chivalrous desire of assisting the weaker side, and added, 
' ** My consoler," (meaning Sophia, the Queen-consort of Wenceslaus, 
King of Bohemia,) " would overwhelm me with reproaches, if in terror 
of the struggle, I had fallen away to thee, whose fortunate victories are 
incessant." ' The imperfect history of the time does not elucidate this 
speech ; it is not at all evident what reason Sophia could have for so 
strongly preferring the side of the Knights. Wenceslaus at that moment 
seems to have favoured them, but he had long been on friendly tenns 
with Wladislas. It may be that in Prussia Zaicz was gaining support 
for Hus, whose position was then becoming dangerous, for — very soon 
after the battle of Tannenberg, — Hussite or Wyclifite views were found 
to have made such progress there as to call for strong measures of 
repression. The new Grand Master, Henry of Plauen, was implicated, 
and lost his office and his liberty in consequence. But whatever may 
have been the cause of her interest in the country, assuming that Zaicz 
spoke truth and has been correctly reported, it would follow that Sophia 
exercised a strong influence over certain of her husband's subjects. 

Before much time had elapsed, Wenceslaus seems to have .once 
more inclined to the side of Wladislas, since he granted a safe-conduct 
through his dominions to Ernest of Austria when on his way to Poland, 
well knowing, as may be presumed, that the object of his journey was 
to form an intimate alliance with its King, and that the scheme was 
obnoxious to Sigismtmd, on which account Ernest selected the Bohemian 
route to Poland. The safe-conduct is dated from the royal hunting- 
seat of Tocznik, July 20th, 1411. It is not certain whether Ernest 
eventually travelled that way ; some think that it was on this occasion 
that the Duke was entertained at Karlstein, but it is generally supposed 
that the visit there did not take place until the October of 1413, about 
a year and a half after Ernest had married Cymburga of Masovia, the 
niece of Wladislas. In honour of his illustrious guest Wenceslaus 
gave a sumptuous banquet, and after that banquet a ball, in which 
Ernest danced with Sophia. 
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And this is the last occasion on whirh we hear of this Queen as 
takin«? part in the so-called pleasures of life. Sunless as her life had 
been up to this time, the gloom appears to deepen as we advance. 

On the strength of a decision of the University of Bologna against 
the Archbishop's right to bum Wyclif s books, John Hus appealed to 
Borne from his diocesan. This measure, which would have been rash 
at almost any time, was peculiarly unfortunate at that juncture. 
Alexander V. had died in the IVIay of 1410, and in his stead niled 
Baldassare Cossa, as John XXIII.( or XXII. according to another 
reckoning), a man of very evil life, who was suspected of poisoning his 
predecessor. It is just possible that he only worried him to death, by 
obliging him to deny all petitioners for any sort of church reform, and in 
all affairs to adopt his unscrupulous views. That Hus should have 
appealed to this new Pope is certainly surprising, and shows that he 
was no politician. The Archbishop also told his tale, and Cardinal 
Otto Colonna, to whom John XXIII. referred the matter, decided 
altogether in his favour. Hus was moreover summoned before the 
Papal Court of Bologna to answer the charges made against him 
by the opposing party. About the same time two Bologna doctors 
visited Prague as nuncios of Pope John, and both Wenceslaus and 
Sophia exerted themselves on this occasion to defend their view of the 
case, and to obtain the removal of the restrictions imposed by Alexander, 
and in particular of the injunction that no preaching should he held 
anyw^here save in the churches of parishes and institutions,— a decree 
of course aimed at the Bethlehem Chapel, — and it may be at a few 
other places of worship of similar character. The royal letters are 
said by Palacky to be still preserved in the ' Hof-Bibliothek.* That 
of Sophia runs as follows : — * We most humbly entreat your Holiness 
to vouchsafe the confirn:ation of the Bethlehem Chapel, which we con- 
sider most useful to us and to the dwellers in our kingdom for the 
hearing of God's word,' &c. Wenceslaus writes in more general terms. 
The Oberstburggraf (Chief Town Count), several barons, and the 
magistrates of the three divisions of Prague, also wrote detailing the 
inconveniences and hardships of the Papal decree. 

When the report of the decision against Hus arrived at Prague, 
matters assumed a more threatening aspect. Archbishop Zbynek 
showed an intention of proceeding to extremities, while the majority of 
the Bohemians resented the Pope's conduct as an affront to their nation. 
Queen Sophia perceived the rink her friend would run by venturing into 
the enemy's camp, and obtained from her husband the promulgation 
of a formal retiuest that Hus might be dispensed from appearing in 
person. This document was issued in the names of Wenceslaus, 
Sophia, the University, and the City of Prague. Even the Archbishop 
wrote in his favour, — possibly under pressure, — and procurators wei-e 
appointed to represent him, — these were John of Jesenitz, who will be 
nienti'»ned again, and two other theologians. But they made no way 
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with tbe cause : and in pursuance of the former decree against Hns, he 
was excommunicated. The sentence was published in Prague, loth of 
March, 1411. It did him little harm ; the Archbishop was unable to 
obtain restitution of property, abstracted from himself and other ecclesi- 
astics, by magisterial order ; and proceeded to lay the whole city under 
an interdict. But the day was gone when a cruel decree of this nature 
could be accepted with submission ; now it only led to an open breach 
between the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, a state of things which 
eventually determined Hus on making another appeal, and this time to 
the expected General Council, which he earnestly desired to attend in 
person. That wish alone, carried, as it subsequently was, into action, 
suffices to vindicate the reformer from those charges of lawless and 
anarchical views to which his natural impetuosity lent a certain colour. 
If, in the heat of conflict, he sometimes seemed to forget that patience 
and humility were Christian virtues, and indirectly to sanction the 
excesses of sundry rash disciples, his journey to Constance shows that 
the error was unintentional. Paradoxical as it may sound, he lost his 
life through deference to the order established in Church and State. 

Balbinus, the Jesuit historian of the seventeenth century, observes 
that he has read in the annals of his country of two execrable deeds 
ascribed to Wenceslaus, — one of these being, that under the influence 
of his second wife the * uxorious King * kept Hus from Rome, and 
endeavoured to have judgment delivered at Prague ; the other atrocity 
was his conduct ^ith regard to the University. After praising Queen 
Joanna, he says, that ' Sophia was commended for the admirable grace 
of her form, but was the cause of all the evils that heresy brought upon 
Bohemia, because she was too much addicted to John Hus, who served 
her in sacred matters.' And he proceeds to describe her active inter- 
ference in his favour in spite of the Archbishop and the Caroline Univer- 
sity, — meaning in the latter case chiefly the seceding foreign students, 
for among the natives Hus cannot have reckoned many opponents. On 
the margin of his history he labels a paragraph, — * Sophia the Bavarian 
was stupidly devoted to John Hus ;' — and then coines a long note on the 
same topic, showing how women have constantly been employed by 
heresiarchs to disseminate their doctrines, for which fact several causes 
may be assigned, the most powerful being that heresiarchs are under the 
guardianship of caco-demons, who are accustomed to make use of female 
influence for the perversion of mortals. 

Aventinus, a Bavarian historian born in 1 476, mentions the per- 
plexity occasioned early in the century by complications in both temporal 
and spiritual government; in the years 14:10 and 1411 there were three 
Emperors, and for a much lunger j)eriod there were three Popes. 
Ru})ert the Emperor, or Roman King, died in 1410, in the same month 
as Pope Alexander ; Sigismund and Jodocus were both elected by their 
own partisans, while Wenceslaus still asserted himself to be the rightful 
Caesar. And when this question was practically settled by the death 
of Jodocus and the helplessness of Wenceslaus, the new King of the 
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RomanB, — Sigismund, — had the onerous task of tomaenting the hickless 
John XXIII. into convening a General Council, in compliance with the 
loudly-expressed wish of Christendom, although the Pontiff at Rome, as 
iRell as ids still obdurate competitors, Benedict and Gregory, who 
retained some supporters, well knew that one of the iirst act& of that 
Council would be the degradation of all the existing Popes, with a 
view to the election of a thoroughly recognised and respectable successor. 
In. those times it was excusable if men began to doubt the very meaning 
of the word authority. 

The same historian proceeds : — * In such confusion of all things in 
Bohemia, John Hus (that is, goose), a theologian, with Jerome and others, 
seized this occasion for license, relying on the friendship and interest 
of Sophia, sprung from the rulers of Bavaria, to whom he was spiritual 
director,* (fee, &c. ; he then accuses Hus of wishing to bring all power 
into secular hands, and the Queen and equestrian order of encouraging 
him rashly, so that he was able to preach without hindrance. But the 
reformer had certainly been severe on secular as well as sacerdutal vice 
and tyranny. "^Mien the Ultramontane clergy complained to Wen- 
ceslauB of his attacks, the King replied : — * So long as Hus preached 
against laymen you were delighted, and we endured it patiently ; now 
your turn has come you must be content.' 

It would take too long to relate all the events bearing on the career 
of John Hus from 1410 till 14:14, when the General Council at last 
assembled in Constance. Much, no doubt^ happened which was 
calculated to exasperate both parties. When the Pope proclaimed a 
crusade against Ladislas, King of Naples, in which he required the 
Bohemians to join, Hus announced that he would hold a public disputa- 
tion on this subject in the University, and placarded on the doors of 
the churches and convents the following statement of the questions 
involved : — * Whether, according to the law of Jesus Christ, Christians 
could with a safe conscience approve of the crusade ordered by the Popo 
against Ladislas and his followers ? and whether such a crusade could 
contribute to the glory of God, the salvation of the Christian popula- 
tiou, and the welfare of the Kingdom of Bohemia ? ' At the time 
appointed Hus spoke earnestly against war, and on the beauty of peace 
as a fruit of Christianity. But the more vehement harangue of Jerome 
on the same theme, which carried with it all hearts, is said to have been 
the great triumph of the day. 

This man, — Jerome, or Hieronymus, usually designated, of Prague, 
— ^his family name is uncertain, — was a singular product of this agitated 
period. Of noble birth, and apparently w^ell provided wnth this world's 
goods, a layman, more brilliant and accomplished than Hus, for he had 
travelled much, and had studied in several famous universities besides 
Prague, he must, in spite of his success during moments of enthusiasm, 
have awakened in many minds alarm as to the tendencies of his master's 
teaching. Some of the anecdotes related of him may be doubtful or 
even clearly fabulous, but it can be proved that, — incited by the King's 
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favourite, Woksa of Waldstein, and supported by certain magistrates, — 
he organised a mock procession, which terminated in the burning of the 
Papal bull, as a retaliation for the combustion of Wyclifs books. His 
zeal was obviously little tempefed by discretion, a failing which he 
shared with other nobles, but to which his high reputation gave impor- 
tance. It is, however, unnecessary to enlarge on this topic, because the 
name of Jerome is in no way connected with that of Queen Sophia. 

The death of Archbishop Zbynek in 1411 may be termed a mis- 
fortune. It occurred at Presburg in Hungary, wliither he had fled 
from the tumults of Bohemia to the protection of Sigismund. For this 
prelate Hus had never ceased to express regard ; yet the bigots on the 
Papal side ascribed his decease to the direct agency of Hus's partisans. 
They certainly did not gain by the event. His immediate successor 
was Albicius, physician to \^'ence8laus, who was said to have bought 
the see from the King ; after which he sold it to Conrad, Bishop of 
Olmiitz, late Dean of Melnik, an uncompromising enemy of reform. 

It may be here mentioned that Conrad, according to Loserth, — 
* after a long hesitation, cast himself in his latter days into the arms 
of Hussitism,' — at what time or under what influence he does not 
state, but adds : — ' On that account he has been treated with great 
disfavour by the Catholic chroniclers.' Meanwhile, he no doubt caused 
Queen Sophia much anxiety. 

The saddest occurrence of this sad time was, perhaps, the tragedy 
of three young men of the lower class — Martin, Stasek, and John — 
who agreed in their several churches to beard their clergy and denounce 
the bull of indulgence as an imposture. They were imprisoned, and 
eventually beheaded amidst the wildest uproar, although Hus had 
begged their lives, as being himself in some degree responsible for their 
conduct. The bodies were conveyed with great solemnity by Magister 
John of Jicin and a number of students to their burial-place in the 
Bethlehem Chapel. Why Palacky represents Hus as officiating and 
interring these victims with extraordinary honours, I know not. When 
questioned at Constance he contradicted this rumour ; believing them 
to be saved, he had left Prague ; but the report was probably founded 
on some subsequent address. 

This happened in July, 1412 ; in December Hus again left Prague 
for a lengthened period ; the King, if he did not actually banish him, 
forbade him to preach. Jerome, and other men of note on both sides, 
also withdrew. Hus spent much of his time under the protection of 
John, lord of Austi, in that town, and in the castle called Kozi-Hradek, 
situated south, and somewhat eastward, of Prague. At this epoch he 
wrote The Six Errors^ — a thesis on the abuse of indulgences, on excom- 
munications, the Papal supremacy and claim to obedience, on simony, 
and the doctrine of transubstantiation, — which was affixed to the wall of 
the Bethlehem Chapel, where his beloved disciple, Hawlik, then ministered. 
Hus was a voluminous writer and transcriber, both in Latin and Czech, 
and did much to rescue his native tongue from debasement. Many of 
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his works date from this period of retirement. He revised a Bohemian 
translation of the Bible, the work of an anonymous scholar in the pre- 
vious century. And he was, moreover, an unwearied correspondent. 

If Wenceslaus was really so unscrupulous as to make Church 
preferment a matter of traffic, his exertions for or against Hub are not 
likely to have been mighty, unless occasionally stimulated by the same 
inducement. At one time, indeed, he is said to have turned quite 
round to the reformer's adversaries because he was at variance with the 
King of Naples, and anxiously desired Papal support. At another 
time he commanded the Electors of the Altstadt, where German 
councillors had long preponderated, to choose twenty- five of each sort, 
from which number he would select nine of each to form the council. 
And shortly after, the most prominent German and anti -Hussite 
councillor, Oertel, and another named Cenek. were beheaded, it cannot now 
be told on what pretext ; but the conjecture is that this punishment 
had reference to their arrest of a royal favourite and secretary three 
years before. Whatever other motives swayed the inscrutable pro- 
ceedings of Wenceslaus, there is no room for doubt that he stood in 
great awe of his brother Sigismund. He had at first refused to 
recognise his election as King of the Bomans, but was persuaded to 
seal a reconciliation, needful for the interests of Christendom, by sending 
delegates to the Council about to be convened in Constance, over which 
Bigismund, in virtue of his dignity, was to preside. He was not, 
therefore, likely to offer strong opposition to the expressed wish of the 
Koman King, that Hus should expound and vindicate his opinions before 
that great assembly. At the court of Rome the reformer's affairs had 
gone from bad to worse ; two of his procurators were imprisoned ; John 
of Jesenic had saved himself only by flight. And the Bohemian King- 
had a fair excuse for yielding to his brother's representations, 8np|K)rted 
as they must have been by those of multitudinous advisers, since Hus 
himself appeared anxious and resolved to justify his words and actions 
before the expected Council. Like many other pious persons, he mentally 
invested it with all the grand attributes it ought to have possessed, as a 
representative meeting of Christian nations. 

Sophia, who stood at the head of the reformer's protectors, evidently 
felt misgivings, such as his strong deteimination did not allow him to 
entertain. That Council which in theory was to be so august an 
assembly might prove merely an agglomeration of weak units under the 
guidance of an unscrupulous clique, or its members might be rent 
asunder by the forces of several such cliques. The number of ecclesiastics 
smarting from the attacks of John Hus and other Bohemians, on the 
inconsistency of their lives with their profession, pointed to a source of 
great danger. These ecclesiastics were not likely to want supjiort from 
the nobles, who within their strongholds maintained by plunder and 
violence, must have gnashed their teeth at the denunciations of the 
peasant- scholar. But it was impossible to make the great preacher 
behold the situation in this light ; and Wenceslaus could not be induced 
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absolutely to forbid the journey. Since, then, it was to be undertaken, 
nothing remained for the Queen but to fence round the life and liberty 
of this devoted man with every imaginable safeguard. Certificates of 
orthodoxy were obtained for Hus, not only from the Archbishop, but 
even from the judge of heretics, titular Bishop of Nazareth. Wenceslaus 
granted him a safe-conduct, and procured one from Sigismund, while 
three Bohemian noblemen, — John of Chlum, sumamed Kepka, Wences- 
laus of Duba from Lestno, and Henry of Chlum, better known by the 
distinctive name of Latzenbock, from his estate, — ^were commissioned 
to watch over the reformer and report every threat of danger. 

It is believed that during his exile John Hus made several clandes- 
tine visits to Prague, which he left so soon as he saw danger of dis- 
covery, and that latterly he resided in the stronghold of Krakovec, 
belonging to the King's favourite, Henry of Lazan. Meanwhile a 
curious glim])8e of the state of Prague is afforded by the narrative of a 
Flemish traveller, Guillebert de Lannoy, who visited the Bohemian 
capital in the summer of 1414:, and stayed there eleven days. He styles 
it a ^ great and rich city.' By one of the mistakes so common in the 
day.) before printing, the King's name appears as John in his narrative. 
He states that in the Neustadt of Prague there was a great tower in 
which relics were publicly exhibited once a-year ; and that he witnessed 
the ceremony, as one of the King s suite, there being about forty thou- 
sand persons present. Among the treasures displayed he enumerat(is a 
nail of the true Cross and a piece of iron from the lance which pierced 
our Lord ; also many heads of saints. Of Sophia he makes no mention 
beyond the observation that *on account of a preacher — Hus — the 
whole Kingdom was at strife, and many nobles made war on the King 
and Queen.' 

Hus eventually reappeared in Prague, only to make his final pre- 
parations and to commence his journey. The Archbishop, although he 
had signed his certificate, had no wish to be further involved in his 
affair?, and when Hus attempted to enter the hall in which the prelate 
was holding a synod, fully intending to deliver a final exposition of his 
own view8,he was refused admittance. He then, as the only means of 
delivering his soul to his countrymen before he went forth to his great 
ordeal, — to live or die as Providence might ordain, — affixed to the gate 
of the royal palace an address to the King, Queen, and Court, and dis- 
persed several similar or analogous addresses throughout the capital 

It need not be inferred because Hus thus took a solemn farewell of 
Sophia, as it were, in writing, that he, — her spiritual adviser, — was pre- 
cluded from seeing her privately ; but there is no record how they met 
and how parted for the last time on earth. Palacky has remarked on 
the singularity of the fact that the proceedings of John Hus during these 
memorable concluding days in Prague are unnoted, beyond the scanty 
particulars just mentioned. It is indeed doubtful how far he made any 
decided stay in the capital, since Krakovec was within reach, and he 
seems to have considered tlie castle his head -quarters. But the privacy 
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in which these solemn days were spent is evidently the reason why 
nothing has been transmitted to us concerning their disposal ; it was 
Biost unlikely that any narrative of Hus's interviews with the intimate 
friends to whom he then bade adieu should come under the notice of a 
chronicler. Least of all was it to be expected that the details of his 
last meeting with the Queen, at which probably no other human being 
was present, would become matter of history. 

If, indeed, any traditions were afterwards embodied in Hussite 
manuscripts, they must have perished in that wholesale destruction of 
such documents which took place in Bohemia during the Thirty Years* 
"War, in the seventeenth century. On the other hand, the particulars of 
Hns*s journey, and stiU more of his words and actions while at Gon- 
Btance, were matters of public interest, and found recorders out of 
Bohemia ; and so the relations may' still be read, compared, and told 
anew, even in the present day. 

'Among the mighty ones of the earth,' writes Miss S6guin (in 
paragraphs condensedfrom Milman's History of Latin Christianity), 'who 
wended their way to that city on the lake, was, we are told, a pale thin 
man in mean attire, whose coming was not even tlien thought to be alto- 
gether without importance by the body of noble and ignoble counsellors, 
eince he came under a safe-conduct, signed by the Emperor's hand, and 
attended by three nobles of his own country, together with a large 
number of followers ; but to few, if any, of the assembled dignitaries, did 
it occur, that future ages, in looking back upon the famous Council, 
would know it as famous only by reason of that pale, thin man, John 
Hub. 

* Hus had been previously summoned to appear at Home by Pope 
John XXIII. The man of irreproachable morals cited to appear before 
the tribunal of a Pope, charged at least with every imaginable crime I But 
the Bohemian King and nation had refused to let hiin cross the Alps. 

' The chief crime of which Hus was accused was, that he preached 
against the evil lives and corrupt practices of the clergy, practices which 
the Council of Constance was chiefly summoned to reform. 

' Hus professed his willingness to appear and plead his cause before 
the same tribunal, and protected by the Emperor's written passport, 
came ' 

Hus left Prague, or rather Krakovec, on the 11th of October, and 
reached Constance on the 3rd of November, 1414, having met with a 
distinguished reception in various places on his route, and notably at 
Nuremberg. He took up his abode in the lake city with a widow 
named Fida, in the Paulstrasse. Palacky pronounces certain reports 
relative to his stay in Constance mere fables ; among these are the asser- 
tions, that the reformer gave ofieuce by his sermons, and that he took 
fright and attempted to fly. Hus. he says, did not leave the widow's 
house, although the Pope was persuaded into granting him permission 
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to visit any church he pleased; but said mass at home. He and his 
friends seem to have quietly stood on the defensive; meanwhile the 
enemies were active. 

Of these enemies the most persistent and conspicuously energetic 
were — Stephen of Paletz, a distinguished member of the B')hemian 
University, — and Michael of Deutschbrod, formerly priest of St. Adal- 
bert at Prague. The first named had been a friend and adherent of Hus, 
but for some time past had pursued an entirely altered course ; he was a 
man of excellent life, and probably a conscientious persecutor. The 
same cannot be affirmed of Michael, who, as the son of a miner, had 
be3n sent by the King to improve the working of the Eule mines, and 
had, it was said, run off with all the metal he could collect, to Rome, 
where he next appeared as procurator of the Anti- Hussite clergy of 
Prague ; he was now best known by the appellation — Michael de Causis, 
from his recent appointment as Pope's Procurator — * de Causis FideV 
With these men acted Wenceslaus Tiem, apparently a Bohemian, but 
Provost of Passau in Bavaria, w^ho had been termed an * indulgence- 
pedlar ' by Hus, because he brought the Pope's famous bull to Prague. 
Thi Bishop of Leitomysl, by virtue of his rank and office, seems to have 
exercised a certain presidency over the clique. Michael commenced the 
attaik on the day after Hus's arrival by posting placards on the church 
doors, in which he was styled ' an excommunicated, stiff-necked heretic' 
And he and Paletz proceeded to prepare articles of accusation, out of the 
reformer's own works. To these Bohemian foes were of course added 
many foreigners, and none bitterer than the celebrated Chancellor of Paris, 
John Gerson, — himself a reformer in his way, but a staunch upholder of 
authority ; at its close the Council left him ruined as to his worldly pros- 
pects, and hopeless on the subject of reform. 

Another adversary of Hus, a German, deserves a separate notice 
on account of his connection with Sophia. John Grttnwalder, doctor of 
canon-law and vicar of Friesingen, is said to have been a bastard of the 
pious Duke John of Bavaria, and therefore half-brother to the Queen of 
Bohemia ; he was a man of some cultivation, and great aptitude for 
business, and many years later was made Cardinal by the An ti- Pope, 
Felix V. Whatever other motives he may have had for coming forward 
prominently as an opponent of the Bohemian reformer, it can scarcely be 
doubted that his conduct was prompted by his half-brother Duke Ernest of 
Bavaria, — Sophia's brother, — an uncompromising enemy of free thought. 

On the 28th of November John Hus was summoned by the Bishops 
of Augsburg and Trent, the Burgomaster of Constance, and ' Lord 
Hans of Baden,' to a private conference with the Pope, and against the 
advice of John of Chlum, who resolved to accompany him, after taking a 
tearful leave of his good hostess, he quitted her house. This hearing af. the 
Pope's own residence, before a few cardinals only, although apparently 
of the most preliminary nature, was made a pretext for depriving the 
reformer of liberty. The faithful Chlum was dismissed, and Hus sent 
to the house of a canon, who was clerk to the Council, where he was 
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strictly guarded. On the 6th oT December he was transferred to a 
Dominican convent on an island in the lake, where he fell ill from the 
clamp and pestilential atmosphere of his dungeon, which adjoined a 
sewer ; his adversaries finding him in this state when they arrived to 
examine him, made it known to the Pope, who sent his own physician 
to the rescue. But the subsequent move to the Bishop's castle, Gottlieben, 
was scarcely a merciful act, since Hus was here chained by the neck and 
hand to the ^'all; some authors indeed speak of him as being fettered in 
both dungeons ; and all this before he had been heard ! While in the 
Convent prison he won the hearts of some of his gaolers, and wrote for 
them sundry treatises on *The Ten Commandments,' 'The Lord's 
Prayer,' * Marriage,' * The Three Enemies of Man,' and ' The Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ ; ' addressed to * Robert,' * James,' and ' Gregory.' 
Great difficulty prevails on the subject of Sigismund's safe-conduct. 
His defenders assert that it was a mere passport, like that of Wenceslaus. 
intended only to ensure Hus against all hindrances on his journey, and 
procure him a good reception on his arrival ; and that even though the 
word * return ' appears on the document, this could not be fairly con- 
strued as a guarantee for a safe journey homeward, if in the meantime 
the Council should have condemned him, since the matter would then 
be placed beyond the Roman King's jurisdiction. There can, however, 
be scarcely a doubt that the act of incarcerating John Hub before he 
had been heard formally and publicly, was contrary to the int3ntion of 
the safe-conduct ; otherwise it may be said to have meant nothing at 
all. Hus so little needed it on his journey that he actually travelled 
without it, and was everywhere cordially received, even by many of the 
clergy ; Wenceslaus of Duba left him at Nuremberg, saw Sigismund at 
Spires, and brought back the document to Constance when Hus had 
already been there two days. Sigismund indeed admitted that there 
bad been unfair advantage taken; when he reached Constance at 
Christmas, and found that, in spite of the order he had despatched for 
Hus's release, he was still in prison, he is said to have left for awhile in 
anger at the disregard shown to his wish, and to have returned only 
because the Council threatened to disband if he did not. W^hether he 
was shamming or not does not much matter from this point of view, 
since the admission of responsibility is the same in either case. It 
was perhaps owing to the King's influence that the Papal physician 
visited Hus, and that he was moved to a better room in the same 
Dominican convent. But when in March, 1415, Pope John XX III. 
fled from Constance, where he was on the point of being deposed, and 
the key of the reformer's dungeon was placed in the King's hand, 
Sigismund, to the amazement and consternation of the Bohemians, did 
not release Hus, but gave him over to the Bishop, who transferred him 
to Gottlieben, and deprived him, for the first time, of all intercourse 
with his friends. Some change had, to all appearance, come over 
Sigismund's mind in the interim. He is sometimes said to have given 
up Hus, — partly through fear of the Council and of hb own subjects, — 
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partly throngh a dread awakened in himself by the uncompromising 
temperament of the reformer and of his countrymen. Yet when 
Christian of Prachatio came from Prague to see Hus, and was thrown 
into prison charged with thirty heretical tenets, the King procured his 
release ; — one of the reasons urged in favour of this doctor being, it is 
said, his reputation as a great astronomer. 

Certain expressions used by Hus in a letter seem to imply that he 
had considered his safe return guaranteed, and that the Bohemian 
nation had likewise. Yet its great modem historian, Palacky, adopts 
the view that 4Sigismund could not promise this; in which case,. how- 
ever, he must have known when he invited Hus to Constance, that he 
might be luring him to his death. Some authors assert that an attempt 
made by Hus to escape led to the employment of stringent measures 
against him ; but, — besides that the story of his intended flight is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, — he would, of course, never have contemplated escape if 
his liberty had not been already threatened ; and such an attempt at 
self-preservation could not fairly be treated as a fatal offence in a 
man unconvicted of crime. Palacky admits the exasperation of the 
Bohemians at the treatment of Hus, and especially against the King of 
the Romans, but believes that it originated from a statement committed 
to writing by Maldenowitz, secretary to John of Chlum. That noble 
and his attendant, and also Wenceslaus of Duba, one day, — while await- 
ing an audience, — overheard Sigismund speaking against the man he 
bad engaged to protect, and urging the members of the Council to 
extremities. And this conduct led to Sigismund*s subsequent disasters 
in Bohemia. That something of the kind really happened is corro- 
borated by Hus's own words in a letter which will be quoted. 

It is useless to say more on this vexed question. Whatever may 
have been the precise facts, there can be little doubt that Sigismund 
was considered, even by many persons who were not Hussites, to have 
disgraced himself. More than a hundred years later, when the 
Emperor Charles V. was recommended to arrest Luther at the diet of 
Worms, he refused because — * he would not wish to have to blush like 
Sigismund.' When and where Sigismund blushed will presently 
appear. 

In Bohemia there cannot be a question that the turn which afiFairs 
were now taking created as much astonishment as indignation. ' The 
whole kingdom,' Avrites Gilpin, * was in motion. Messengers were con- 
tinually posting from one province to another. It appeared as if some 
great revolution was approaching. At length a petition was sent 
through the kingdom, and subscribed by almost the whole body of the 
Bohemian nobility and gentry. It was dated in May, 1416, and was 
addressed to the Council of Constance.* This petition was presented by 
the Bohemian barons then at Constance ; it made express mention of 
the breach of faith committed by incarcerating Hus before he had been 
henrd ; but produced no effect, though supported by the remonstrances 
of the Polish delegates. 
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Ify indeed, I might hazard a conjectnre on the motives of Sigismund*s 
extraordinary behaviour, I should lay considerable stress on hi<) jealousy 
of Poland. He looked upon Bohemia as his rightful inheritance, 
although the kingdom was elective ; and the shattered constitution of 
Wenceslaus led him to expect possession at no very distant period. But 
there was a strong national feeling in favour of separation from Ger- 
many in all essential matters, and union with the kindred Slav nation 
of the Poles. Its King W'ladislas, whenever he could escape from the 
thraldom of the clerical party, appeared as a patron of toleration ; 
Jerome of Prague had travelled in Poland and Lithuania, in 1413, at 
the wish of the King and Grand Duke, had been most graciously 
received, and had scandalised the friars in Lithuania by fraternising 
with the Greek Christians. At that time John Hus was already in 
correspondence with Wladislas. Palacky states that a letter addressed 
by the reformer to the King is to be seen in the Court Library of 
Vienna, dated on St Bamabas's Day, June 11th, 1412, entitled * De 
malitia cleri ;* but gives no clue to the precise nature of its contents. 
It is quite possible that Hus would not think it any harm to entertain 
the idea of Wladislas as his future sovereign instead of Sigismund, and 
that some particulars of their intercourse may have come to the ears of 
the King of the Romans after he reached Constance, — ^not losing, of 
course, in the transmission, — and embittered his already wavering 
mind. The ill-feeling he afterwards showed towards Jerome, contrasted 
with his kindness to Christian of Prachatic, points to the same inference. 
His existence as a sovereign was threatened; for even in Hungary, 
where he was little beloved, there was always a Polish party, and his 
rejection by Bohemia might lead to a similar result in the other 
country. 

It was another of Hus*8 misfortunes that those who wished him 
well were often injudicious in their conduct. Jacobel of Mies, who, 
after his de])arture, was considered the foremost theologian of* the 
reforming school in Prague, came to the conclusion, — apparently after 
deep study of Janow's works, — that the reception of the Cup in the 
Eucharist was a necessity. He began to publish this view about the 
end of 1414. Hus is said to have heard the intelligence in his prison 
wnth deep sorrow, — making an exclamation to the effect that this com- 
plication would prove his ruin, — a report which is, perhaps, exaggerated. 
As a Bohemian, deeply imbued with the national traditions, he could 
not disapprove the practice, but it is evident that he did not attach the 
same importance to it as Jacobel ; and, moreover, considered that 
moment particularly ill-chosen for the announcement of such a dogma, 
because of its tendency to irritate the Council, and also to produce 
division among the friends of reform. After some consideration he 
WTote a letter of temperate approval to Jacobel, as the best means of 
preventing dissension ; but, to his sorrow, he soon learned that several 
persons of note, lay and clerical, had forsaken ikiQ society of their 
brethren iu consequence of the new requirement, among them Hawlik, 
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his own successor at the Bethlehem Chapel. Shortly before his death, 
he is said to have written another letter more strongly in favour of Com- 
munion in both kinds, as scriptural, whereas the contrary practice had 
only the authority of an ecclesiastical custom. Hus*s position at that 
time was likely to diminish his reverence for such customs, but the 
strength of his argument probably consisted in pointing out the unrea- 
sonableness of separation — on the part of the dissidents — from those 
with whom they had fornjerly consorted, simply because the latter had 
revived the original practice recorded in the New Testament. The 
fact of his having written this letter, or even the former one, is said not 
to have been known to the Council during the lifetime of Hus ; but 
Jacobel's conduct was taken as a proof of the poison lurking in his 
friend's doctrines, and created much alarm ; the Council made haste to 
proscribe the administration bf the Cup to the laity. 

Still worse for the reformer did it prove that Jerome travelled to 
Constance against his wish, with the idea of aiding the master to whom 
he owed his own convictions. When he arrived, things had already 
proceeded so far that he felt the utter hopelessness of effecting anything ; 
and fled for his life, rashly abusing the Pope, Cardinals, and others, as 
he went. He was arrested in the Black Forest, and brought back to 
Constance. 

The imprisonment of Jerome was even more severe than that of 
Hus ; while in the keeping of the Archbishop of Riga, in the dungeon of 
a tower in St. Peter's cemetery, ' His chains,* writes Bonnechose, ' were 
riveted to a lofty beam, in such a way as to prevent him from sitting 
down, whilst his arms were forced by fetters to cross on his neck 
behind, so as to compel him to hold down his head.* 

Hus was several times examined in his prison, but he appears to 
have been formally heard only three times ; — on the 5th, 7th, and 8th 
of June ; — that is, in the fifth week before his death ; — and this because 
the Council was occupied meanwhile ^ith the capture and degradation of 
Pope John. With respect to the composition of that famous body, and 
also of the motley crew of retainers, purveyors, and visitors of all sorts 
which it drew to Constance, some suggestive particulars will be found 
in the biography of Barbara of Cilly, Sigismund's Queen, who was 
actually with him at this time. As regarded the rank and considera- 
tion of a large proportion of its members, it was, of course, illustrious. 
And here it may be mentioned that a curious fact links the trial and 
execution of John Hus with the suflferings of Joan of Arc, nearly sixteen 
years later, which present many points of resemblance to his ; her judge, 
Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, was one of the French delegates to 
the Council. 

For his public examinations Hus was transferred to a Franciscan 
friary in the town, still as a prisoner, while the Council sat in the 
refectory of the same building, and Pope John was sent to replace him 
in the stronghold of Gottlieben. On the first day of hearing, the 
reformer's explanations were silenced, and he was bidden to answer 
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merely yes or no ; on which he cahmly observed that he had expected to 
find more honesty, kindness, and order, in snch an assembly. The 
Ck>ancil seems to have taken the remark to heart, and the succeeding 
Bittings were quieter. On some points Hus was pronounced orthodox ; 
be owned, indeed, to admiration for Wyclif, and to the diffusion of his 
^litings ; but also stated that he had never professed to go the whole 
length of his opinions, but the contrary. I'hat the Nominalist and 
Realist controversy had much to do with the enmity displayed towards 
him, as some wTiters have asserted, does not appear to be proved. It 
seems as if his judges must have been hard driven when they accused 
him of calling himself the fourth person of the Trinity, and other wild 
imaginations, which he emphatically denied. Many proposals were 
made to him to abjure or recant his avowed opinions, and the act was 
to be made as easy as possible, and explained away as a mere concession 
to constituted authority ; but Hus saw the snare and avoided it. It was 
immediately after the third examen that the King was, as is said, over- 
heard advising the execution of Hus whether he abjured or not, because 
he was not to be trusted ; yet after that period he continued to press 
the captive, with an appearance of the kindest intentions, to make the 
Bacriiice to circumstances. The different tone in which Hus mentions 
the Roman Ring in a letter of the 18th of June, and in another 
apparently of the 5th of July, leads to the impression that he was made 
fully aware of Sigismund's duplicity between those dates. 

John of Chlum was prominent among the guardians of Hus for 
energy and honesty of purpose ; he kept up the courage of his friend, 
and exhorted him to stand firm. When deprived of the comfort of this 
nobleman's visits, John Hus wrote frequently to him, as indeed he did 
to many other friends. These epistles form a valuable record of his 
feelings during this time of trial. I have not been able to find any 
letters addressed to Queen Sophia, but it by no means follows that such 
were never written ; there were ample reasons why they should after- 
wards be destroyed, — either by the Queen herself, to prevent them from 
falling into unfriendly hands, or by her angry relatives after her death. 
Still more certain is it that no epistle from Sophia to Hus would be 
allowed a long existence. In two of his later letters, written when he 
knew himself to be virtually a condemned man, there are allusions to 
the Queen which read as if he felt it no longer safe to attempt direct 
communication with her. 

* On the 6th day before the feast of St. John the Baptist,' — that is 
June the 18th,— the reformer writes to the Bohemian lords then at 
Constance : — * I return thanks to all the barons of Bohemia, and 
especially to King Wenceslaus, and to the Queen, my gracious Sovereign, 
because they have loved me, because they have acted piously towards 
me, and that they have worked ardently for my deliverance.' He proceeds 
to return thanks to Sigismund also, but only * for his good intentions.' 

Another letter written * On the day of the holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul,' — that is June the 29th,^and addressed to John of Chlum ; 
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contains the following allusion to Sophia, — ' Write to me again if you 
can, I beseech you in the name of the Lord. I entreat you also to 
salute the Queen, my Sovereign, in particular ; admonish her to remain 
firm in the truth, and not to be scandalised on my account, as though 
I were a heretic' 

Hub suffered death by fire on the 6th July, 1415. The following 
passage is extracted from his last letter to his friends in Bohemia, appa- 
rently written on the 6th . — ' I have reason to believe that to-morrow I 
shall be required to answer with my life. Yet even now I console myself 
with the consolation of Jesus Christ, and do not fear those who kill the 
body, but cannot kill the soul. Sigismund has acted falsely in all things 
— God forgive it to him I I have heard with what hard expressions he 
has spoken of me. Farewell, — pray that you fall not into temptation. I 
rejoice at my death. Seek to live, so that you may die joyfully. ... * 

I subjoin Miss S^guin's account of the final scenes. 

' The Council met to pronounce sentence in the cathedral. "^Tiile 
mass was being celebrated, Hus, as a heretic, ptood in the porch. 
Afterwards he was called into the church, and bidden to kneel and hear 
his sentence. 

* His only protest was — " Hither I came freely under the safe con- 
duct of the Emperor." 

* While he spoke he looked steadfastly at Sigismund, over whose 
face, says the record, there passed a deep blush. Then kneeling, Hus 
received sentence, and prayed aloud for those who were condemning him. 

* The priestly robes, in which he was dressed, were stripped from 
him with every circumstance of ignominy. 

' Wlien the cap of the Sacrament was taken from his hand with a 
curse — " I tnist that I shall drink it this day in the Kingdom of 
Heaven," said he. 

* " We devote thy soul to the devils in hell," said the Church by the 
voice of its spokesman. 

'"And I commend it to the mercy of Jesus Christ," said the 
martyr. 

' He was led away, guarded by eight hundred horsemen, and 
attended by an immense multitude of people, to a meadow without the 
gates, known as the field of BrUhl. As he went along he addressed 
the people in German, and made, it is said, the famous jest which . 
propliesied the coming of Luther. 

' Arrived at the place of execution, he knelt and prayed, reciting 
several psalms in a loud, clear voice. 

' " We know not," said the people, " what this man may have done, 
we only know that his prayers to God are excellent." 

' To the end Hus maintained his calmness and gentleness of de- 
meanour, together with his resolute* courage, and the last feeble sounds 
of his voice, heard from amid the fury of the flames, were words of 
prayer and praise.' 
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Sigismund was not present at the execution ; he had given Hus in 
charge to bis Grand Vicar, the Elector Palatine — son of the last King 
of the Romans, Rupert, — who acted as Vice-President of the Council. 

To avoid all possibility of veneration being paid to the mortal 
remains of Hub, — * his habits,* says fionnechose, * were burned with 
him, and the executioners tore in pieces the remains of his body, and 
threw them back into the funeral pile, until the fire had absolutely 
consumed everything. The ashes were then collected together and 
thrown into the Rhine.' 

In Bohemia the news of this tragedy was received with a burst of 
fury. Several priests in Prague, supposed to have been enemies 
of Hub, were thrown into the Moldau, and many dwellings of ecclesi- 
astics were sacked. The Archbishop was besieged in his palace, and 
barely escaped with his life. In the country similar scenes were 
enacted, and the bailiffs of the Bishop of Leitomysl, who had repre- 
sented the clergy of Bohemia and Moravia at the Council, received 
from a bo<ly of the lords and knights the intimation that they would 
shortly be relieved of all trouble in looking after their master's worldly 
possessions. 

To both King and Queen the shock was very great. Even up to 
the last moment scarcely any one in the land seems to have realised 
that any members of the Council would dare to put John Hus, — * the 
Queen's confessor, the blameless pnest, the favourite of the nation, — as 
he is designated by Pelzel, to death, — and such a death! Sophia 
nioumed as for her best friend. Wenceslaus, humiliated and indignant, 
left Prague, execrating his brother's want of good faith, to reflect over 
the insult in retirement He remained several months at Tocznik 
Castle, and when a deputation was sent to entreat his return to his 
capital, where the tumult should have been silenced by authority, he 
responded only by doubling his guard. At length he was persuaded 
to meet the envoys at Zebrak, in the neighbourhood of Tocznik, taking, 
as may be supposed, every precaution to ensm-e his own safety. Here, 
it is said, he informed William of Rosenberg, the spokesman of the 
party, that he preferred that wild locality to Prague, because he was 
afraid of the ' black tower,' — and that neither in the royal cloister of 
Kttnigsaal, nor in his own palace, could he feel secure from treason. 
* I am better off here,' he continued, * than in the Vienna tower.* 
In former days the great house of Rosenberg had taken a lead amongst 
his opponents. A few days later, apparently in answer to the request 
of the deputation, the King sanctioned the administration of the Lord's 
Supper in both kinds at certain churches, whereupon Rosenberg and 
his son at once sent orders by a chaplain to all the parochial priests 
about Krummau to celebrate in that manner, and to preach on the 
subject, and thus Krummau became a Hussite stronghold. 

If Sophia at this time shared her husband's retreat, it is probable 
that she sometimes left it to meet and consult with the most prominent 
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diBciples of her late confessor. It was matter of life and death for the 
cause to maintain a certain ascendenciy over the mind of the weak 
monarch ; therefore the Queen strove valiantly, and used her position as 
his consort for the protection of the Hussites, whom their adversaries 
would have proscribed without distinction as criminals. At her side 
stood a distinguished woman, much respected by the Ring, whose 
regard she valued because it enabled her to further the cause of her 
adoption. This was Anna of Frimburg, wife of Peter Zmrzlik of 
Swojsin in Worlik, Master of the Mint, himself a warm partisan of 
Hub. The King was plied on the other hand with admonitions against 
yielding to her influence, one of which, still extant, is entitled, — * A 
letter written to the King exhorting him to adhere to the counsel of the 
elders, and not to that of Mrzlikomissa ' {' Litera regi ttcriptay ut 
adhcerecU coimlio 9enum, non Mrzlikomissce*), Other ladies are 
mentioned as aiding the Queen in her efforts, among whom are speci- 
ally named — Elizabeth of Krawar, widow of Henry of Rosenberg, and 
Anna of Mochow, mother of the young lord of Austi. The last- 
mentioned lady was attacked in a Ecurrilous poem, wherein, among 
other opprobrious epithets, that of a * most cruel Jezebel * was applied 
to her. Besides these noble women, who seem to have been personal 
friends of the Queen, another lady, whose rank and position are not 
stated, is known to have made herself conspicuous in the cause. She 
is mentioned in a letter of the Bishop of Leitomysl, written from 
Constance in the May of 14:15, as an answer to the protesting Bohemian 
and Polish lords, as having forcibly obtained the Sacrament — meaning 
of course in both kinds — from an unwilling priest in Prague, which 
misdeed, together with other errors, she had since defended. Palacky, 
— upon what evidence I know not, — assumes that this lady must be 
the person alluded to by Prior Stephen of Dolan in a Latin letter to 
the Hussites, dated 1417, as having, before the death of Hus, published 
a vindication of her co-religionists in Bohemian, of which the Prior 
gives a translation. This work — * hardly to be contained in five quires 
of paper * — ^is, however, no longer to be met with. Palacky concludes 
that the lady was a person of conse(|uence, and also that she was 
identical with a lady who, in 1416, preached publicly in a church. If 
tliese remarkable actions were those of one and the same person, it is 
singular that her name and status should be forgotten, and this mis- 
fortune can only be attributed to the havoc subsequently made among 
Hussite memorials. 

According to Bost the outrages committed by Hub's admirers in 
the first burst of their grief were provoked not only by the murder of 
their master, but also by supplementary acts of violence perpetrated by 
their opponents in Bohemia. This phase of the subject is generally 
ignored by other writers, but Palacky somewhat grudgingly affords a 
glimpse of the state of things when he admits that the people, or rather 
perhaps the authorities, of Olmutz, on the 29th of June, 1415, before 
the death of Hus, burned a Prague student, who had entered their 
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town, for heresy. Boat confidently asserts that, — when news of the 
reformer's execution reached Bohemia, — the churches occupied by 
Huraites in many places were taken from them ; that some of Hus's 
disciples were sent to the mines of Kuttenberg, others even burned 
and drowned, and the neighbours of suspected persons bribed to 
denounce them. It sounds likely enough that in the provinces many 
local magistrates of adverse views would thus avenge themselves 
for the ascendency which the reforming party possessed in the capital. 
In truth the history of this crisis is confused and uncertain ; whenever 
the deputation may have waited on Wenceslaus, it would seem that 
Prague was very early given over to Hussite ministrations. On the 
2oth August, 1415, the Council of Constance despatched John the 
Iron, Bishop of Leitomysl, with all the powers of an apostolic legate 
extraordinary, — notwithstanding that the Pope it had acknowledged 
was kept in prison by its own authority, and thus incapacitated from 
granting any such powers, — to Prague with the mission of recovering 
the city from the heretics. But the iron prelate found little respect 
for his mission, and evt-n his appointed colleagues, the Archbirthop of 
Prague and Bishop of Olmiitz, kept studiously quiet and watched the 
course of events ; while Magister, John of Jeseiiitz who had long been 
under a Papal ban, continued in the capital without troubling himself 
about its effects ; and though Prague was supposed to be humbled by 
an interdict, those priesta who now called themselves decidedly Hussites 
continued to administer the ordinances of the Church, probably gaining 
the more converts that they relieved many sensitive souls from the 
penalty of living and dying without religious consolation. The staunch 
adherents of Rome were allowed to celebrate their rites only on the 
high festivals ; at other times they were compelled to seek the Wyschehrad 
church, or the churches of the neighbouring villages, excursions which 
their opponents ntyled scornfully pilgrimages to their Mecca, — affecting 
to consider the pilirrims anti -Christians and Mahomedans. 

One of the most remarkable productions of this time of violence is 
the calm and touching protest of the University of Prague, which may 
be cited as a model of Christian eloquence. I quote certain extracts 
(from the translation of Bonnechose) as giving an idea of the situation, 
and also because it is exceedingly likely that Queen Sophia may have 
perused this document at an early stage of ita existence, and encouraged 
its writers in expressing tlieir convictions without fear of man*s devices. 
It may be pronounced certain that she must have pondered with melan- 
choly pleasure over this tribute to the revered memory. 

* In the midst of our innumerable and poignant subjects of grief, 
we consider it to be an imperious necessity to defend the insulted 
reputation of our University, hitherto always esteemed pure, against the 
attacks of blasphemers. To all the other motives which induce us to 
adopt this course, is added the remembrance of the honour and virtue 
of that man who is now lost to us for ever . . . We desire to do 
this, in order that the great renown of one of our children, John of 
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Hussinetz, surnamed Hub, should not fade away, but shine forth more 
and more in the eyes of the universe .... We desire the more 
ardently that our words may he heard by all believers, because the 
presence of so great a man amongst us has produced so much good 
before God and before man .... For his life glided on before our 
eycH from his very infancy, and was so holy and pure that no man 
could show him to be guilty of a single fault O man, truly pious, 
truly humble I thou who wert conspicuous by the lustre of such great 
virtues — who wert accustomed to despise riches and to succour the 
poor, even to experiencing want thyself, whose place was by the bedside 
of the unfortunate — who invitedst by thy tears the most hardened 
hearts to repentance, and didst soothe rebellious spirits by the inexhaust- 
ible mildness of the Word,— thine it was to root out from every heart, 
and particularly from that of the clergy — rich, covetous, and haughty — 
its manifold vices, by applying to them the ancient remedy of the 
Scriptures, which appeared new doctrine in thy mouth, — thou, in fine, 
following in the footsteps of the Apostles, didat restore the morals of 
the primitive church among the clergy and the people .... Ah I 
beyond a doubt nature had loaded this man with all her gifts, and the 
Divine Grace was so abundantly shed around him that not only was he 
virtuous, but it is permitted to assert that he was virtue itself I But 
why employ words when acts speak ? A frightful death, inflicted by 
his enemies, and borne with such wonderful patience, proves that he 
placed his trust on a heavenly foundation .... It is in fact a divine 
thing, — it is the effect of a courage inspired by God alone, to endure so 
many outrages, so many tortures, and so much infamy, for the Divine 
tnith ; to receive all these insults with a visage calm and serene ; to shine 
forth by the greatest piety in the face of tyrants, and thus to terminate 
an irreproachable life by the most bitter death.' 

The barons of Bohemia and Moravia (which latter country had 
lapsed to Wenceslaus on the death of Jodocus) also put forth a protest 
in more vehement language, signed by fifty -four of their number, says 
Bonnechose ; Palacky says that there were eight copies, signed and sealed 
altogether by four hundred and fifty-two persons. After severely cen- 
suring the conduct of the Council, and highly eulogising John Hus and 
his disciple Jerome, — who might, even at the time they wrote, have 
shared his master's fate, — they proceeded to declare that, allowing only 
one exception, in favour of Sigismund as their Prince and future King : 
— ' We make it known by these presents, that whoever, of whatever 
rank, dignity, or condition he may be. shall pretend that error or heresy 
has been spread abroad in Bohemia, and that we are polluted by it, lies 
in the throat like a villain, like a traitor to our kingdom, like a dangerous 
heretic and a child of the devil, who is the chief liar and the father of 
lies. Leaving vengeance to God to whom it belongs, we shall ulteriorly 
carry our complaints to the lawful and indubitable Apostolic Pontiff.' 
That is, of course, when they knew where to find him ; at that 
moment they certainly did not. After promising submission to his 
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will, they add : — * We declare, bcBides, that, in spite of all hnmaD ordi- 
nances, we shall support the humble, devoted, and faithful preachers, who 
shall niake known the words of our Divine Lord Jesus Christ ; and we 
ehaU defend and protect them fearlessly, even unto shedding of blood ! ' 

Jerome of Prague was burned at Constance on the 30th of May, 
1416 ; and this second outrage rendered the breach between Bohemia 
and the Council irreparable, while it also added bitterness to the national 
estimate of Sigismund. He had not given Jerome a safe -conduct ; — it 
does not appear that he was asked a second time for such a useless docu- 
ment; — and he had taken care to be away at the moments of the 
reformer's condemnation and execution, — leaving, it is said, instructions 
with his Chancellor to remonstrate, — but the people saw through this 
cowardly, treacherous policy, and despised as well as hated him. 
Medals were struck in honour of the martyrs ; their pictures were ex- 
hibited for public veneration ; hymns were sung in their honour ; and 
days of solemn commemoration api>ointed. 

' Hhea were the Bohemians yet more angry and sore,* writes Win- 
deck, of this great crisis ; * and the Bohemian lords held fast with the 
heretics and Hussites, — the King and Queen of Bohemia, Lord Schencke 
of Wartembergh, he of the Neuhaus, the great Lord Lazgo of ^loravia ; 
yet against were many lords of Bohemia, the Lords of Michelsperg, the 
pious Hasen, and other good lords. And as the error thus stood, in 
which was King Wenceslaus, and the Queen, and many other lords, 
those who held with these heretics, were summoned before the Council 
and placed under the heaviest ban.* 

The nobles, in fact, formed themselves into two leagues ; the Hussite^ 
chose for their leaders — the Chief Burgrave, Czenek of Wartenberg, — the 
Governor of Moravia, Latzek of Krawar, — both mentioned by Win deck, 
— and Botzek, the elder of Podiebrad, grandfather, — as it proved, — of a 
subsequent King of Bohemia. Since many lords were of German descent, 
the Hussite majority in their ranks may not have been overvv'helming, but 
in the middle — and even the lower — classes a general feeling of national 
injury imparted terrible strength to religious conviction. Neither party 
kept within bounds ; Wenceslaus was constantly pardoning his nobles 
for aggressions on their adversaries ; in one locality a petty warfare was 
carried on for two years, — to the detriment of merchants and travellers, — 
which could not be termed a legitimate outcome of religious zeal. 

The Council became exceedins^ly wroth with the Sovereigns of 
Bohemia, and arraigned them before its tribunal. Wenceslaus was 
accused of permitting and even sharing the plunder of the clergy, lately 
perpetrated in his dominions ; and Sophia of actually sheltering and pro- 
tecting in his stubbornness, Magister John of Jesenitz, who had left 
Prague at the desire of the King ; of treating the ' Apostolic ' decrees 
witii open contempt ; and of exerting herself to drive away all Catholic 
parochial priests from her estates, in order to introduce Hussites. King 
Sigismund was able to stop this attack in time, — notwithstanding that 
the statements must have come very near the truth, — because the Council 
VOL. II. P 
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was not anxious to quarrel with crowned heads. As to the King of the 
Romans, it is evident that he was vexed and alarmed by the defiant 
attitude of Bohemia. He had begun by writing angry letters ; but m 
1417 he was induced to attempt a laboured vindication of his own 
conduct. In this he says: — *Hu8 came to Constance during my 
absence, when he, — as is known to you, — was thrown into prison. Had 
lie come sooner to me, and travelled to Constance with me, perhaps his 
afifairs might have taken another course. God knows, and I cannot 
express, how much his misfortune has grieved me. All the Bohemians 
who were about me have seen what trouble I have given myself in this 
affair, and that I have sometimes come raving out of the assembly. I 
would have left Constance, but that the assembled fathers let me know 
that they would have nothing more to do with Constance, if I hindered 
them from dispensmg justice ; so that I took the resolution to have 
nothing more to do with the affair .... for if I had taken the part of 
Hus any further the assembly would have been dispersed.* This apology 
produced little effect on the nation to which it was addressed. 

And now, — when the minds of men were so agitated, that they scarce 
knew what they were doing, — when the highest and the lowest motives 
were becoming inextricably entangled, and commencing to bring forth 
corresponding deeds of good and evil in salient contrast and contradic- 
tion, — when a guide and controller of these opposing forces was urgently 
needed, but looked for in vain, — a man arose, who, most unhappily, 
gave the Hussite movement a direction which Hus himself never con- 
templated ; who, without seeking to separate the nobler from the baser 
elements of the strife, forthwith proceeded to place the hope of that great 
cause in material weapons, — approved, as he declared, by Heaven, — and 
led the people to refomj by the way of rapine and bloodshed. 

This man, — John of Trocznow, — surnamed Ziska, was a cadet of 
a noble, but not illustrious family ; some authors represent him as having 
been in early youth a page to King Wenceslaus ; he afterwards followed 
the career of a soldier of fortune, — as a natural consequence of his posi- 
tion, — and was known to be a. brave man, though he had reached middle 
age without being credited with those great talents, for organisation and 
command, which subsequent events proved him to possess. The generally 
received account of his career notes his loss of an eye at the battle of 
Tannenberg, which seems to have been the only important engagement 
in which he took part before the Bohemian troubles ; but a corrected 
version asserts that the misfortune occurred in his childhood ; and also 
that his surname of Ziska, which has been said to mean the one-eyed, 
has no such signification. That he was an eminent theologian, or a 
deep scholar of any sort, is not probable ; but since education was 
widely diffused in Bohemia, he may have come in for his fair share 
before going to the wars ; his moral antecedents were presumably good, 
for he does not seem to have been personally attacked on that score by 
his foes ; and he may have been a man of sincere religious feelings — 
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which the events of the time, working upon a warlike temperament, 
roused to frenzy. In Poland and Prussia he had no douht seen some- 
thing of the new lights ; it is moreover commonly said, — though some 
treat the report as a fable, — that a great private wrong had embittered 
him against the clergy and the religious orders, — that his sister had 
some years previously been seduced by a priest, whether a monk or 
not seems uncertain. Ziska retired from active service after the treaty 
between Poland and Prussia, with distinction, and a grateful recogni- 
tion of his exertions on the part of King Wladislas; at the period of Hus*s 
execution he was taking his rest in the easy post of chamberlain to King 
Wencteslaus, — one of whose favourites he had become ; that he had a 
house in Prague near the King's residence has already been stated. 
Probably he was chafing under the weariness of inaction, and smarting 
under the sense of talents unrecognised, when the news of Hus's cruel 
death threw him into a state of melancholy, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Wenceslaus. On being questioned as to its cause, he poured 
forth his indignation at this daring outrage, and the King, lamenting 
his own powerless condition, at last exclaimed : — ' Why, then, do you 
not avenge him?' — and proceeded to give him full permission to retrieve 
the national disgrace. Some recount this anecdote as if the King had 
spoken in jest, but Wenceslaus was undoubtedly angered by the treat- 
ment of Hus, and yet he may have been too careless to reflect on the 
possible consequences of his words. If the story be true, it must of 
course refer to the period immediately following the execution at Con- 
stance ; in which case Ziska must be supposed to have straightway left 
the court to take part in the petty warfare which was troubling the 
nation, although he does not for some time appear in any leading capa- 
city. I cannot, however, warrant the narrative, and if, as Palacky 
thinks, Ziska left the court with the rest of the favourites when the 
King suddenly changed his views and course, many months after the 
death of Uus, there remains no place for it in the history of his move- 
ment. 

It is important to bear in mind the antecedents of this leader — Ziska — 
because they throw light on the conduct of Sophia, and explain how 
she came afterwards to act in antagonism to men calling themselves 
Hussites, and how it is that certain Romish writers have claimed her as 
their own. Sophia probably remained a Hussite according to the 
original scheme of John Hus, which involved no separation from the 
established visible church ; and the military violence, the ignorant intoler- 
ance of Ziska, must from the first have excited her aversion and sorrow, 
as warping the great ideas of her master in rehgion, and tending to 
bring them into disrepute. 

It is carious that the Cup or Chalice had now become so universally 
the symbol of Hussite views, that when the reforming party came to be 
divided into sections of more or less advanced tenets, the members of the most 
moderate, peaceable, and orderly body, became known as the Calixtines, 
— that is, upholders of the Chalice, — not because they upheld its adminis- 
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tration more strongly than their nncompromifiing brethren, for in this 
both agreed, — but because it was their one pronounced sign of difference 
from the Roman party, whereas the others had many. It is almost a 
matter of course that Queen Sophia must have cast her lot with this 
body, though perhaps without sharing its feelings to the uttermost. 
In March, 1417, the University gave a very temperate decision on the 
subject in dispute, approving of communion in both kinds as conform- 
able with the original institution ; but declaring also that it was not of 
absolute necessity, and that persons who did not wish for it should be 
allowed to worship in their own way. Yet many nobles, — whose ideas 
of liberty were one-sided, — ^immediately proceeded to enforce their own 
views on their estates. It is to this period that Palacky attributes the 
rough reform on the Rosenberg estates, which he ascribes to Czenek of 
Wartenberg, who was guardian to young Ulric of Rosenberg. At what 
time indeed the interview of the King with his barons at Zebrak took 
place, and what were the details, does not seem very certain ; two or 
more meetings of this kind may have been confused together, which 
would account for various discrepancies. Czenek also persuaded or 
threatened the Bishop of Nicopolis, — Suffragan and Vicar- General of 
Prague, — into ordaining a number of candidates — decidedly Hussite in 
their principles — in his castle of Lipnitz. 

In the November of 1417 the Council elected a Pope, — the Cardinal 
Otto Oolonna, known as Martin V., — and Europe in general agreed to 
recognise him as the one spiritual head. In fairness to Sigismund, 
it must be added that this event was an undoubted grief to him, 
because he foresaw that after the recognition of the Pope, the question 
of reform — that is, in discipline — would be shelved. He made vain 
efforts to delay this step, and even left the Council one day with his 
followers, while their opponents shouted, — * Let the heretic depart I * 
Some zealous preachers did their best to second his views, among whom 
a French Benedictine named Bernard is mentioned as declaiming against 
clerical vice with the energy of Hus ; yet he escaped punishment. 
Possibly Sigismund then really regretted that the Bohemian refonner 
was not at his side. He succumbed, and acknowledged the new Pope, — 
a man of creditable life and considerable talent for administration. But 
there was an end of reform ; the Council dissolved in the April of 1418, 
leaving things much as it found them, and therefore really stereotyping 
abuses. 

The new Pope sent a Cardinal to Prague in July for the purpose of 
uprooting heresy ; and the presence of this official had, perhaps, some 
influence on the synod of the University held in the following 
November, which showed a very conservative, if not reactionary, spirit. 
The belief in purgatory, the invocation of saints, the use of Latin in the 
ritual of the mass, and many other observances of the Roman Church, 
were distinctly enforced. Another motive, no doubt, had its share in 
these decisions. Ziska seems at this time to have already found in the 
neighbourhood of Austi a fairer field for his exertions than was afforded 
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him in Prague.' Its actual lord, indeed, Ulric, brother to the friend 
of Hub, held different views, and in time became an enemy ; the 
main support of Ziska's band of refugees was a rich manufacturer 
named Pytel, who had heard John Hus preach during his wanderings, 
and now opened his house in Austi to those Hussites whose advanced 
opinions rendered other places uninhabitable to them. Since he is said 
to have dispensed a princely hospitality, — in which he was probably 
aided in a smaller way by others, as the number of guests increased, — 
it is likely that some persons may have joined the party with whom 
Kberty of conscience in its best sense w^as not the first consideration. 
But the strong point of the movement was its essentially popular 
character, as contrasted with the aristocratic feeling in the capital ; and 
in time the community had its own informal academy, consisting of 
certain learned dissidents, still housed by Pytel, who issued from his 
mansion decrees of a more advanced nature than those of Prague 
University, and saw them received wdth intense zest and eagerness by 
the people. 

Prague, seems, however, at this time to have been still a place of 
refuge for the persecuted of other lands. Pelzel asserts that in 1417 
there existed in the capital a sect distinct from any community of 
Bohemian or Moravian Hussites, which, as he conjectures, was composed 
of the followers of Peter and Nicolas of Dresden; they repudiated 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, the veneration of images, the consecra- 
tion of water, &c. ; and Jacobel of Mies is said to have derived his views 
on the Eucharist from one of their leaders. Palacky, indeed, decides 
that the existence of this sect is a tradition invented in the following 
century by the enemies of the Hussites, with a view to diminish the 
prestige of the Calixtine doctrine in Bohemia, by ascribing a foreign 
origin to it ; and that it is uncertain whether Peter and Nicolas were 
two men, or one man known by different names, or, indeed, whether 
any such reformer existed at aU. But a few discrepancies are 
hardly conclusive against the whole story. The Dresden reformers 
may not have taught Jacobel anything that he did not know before ; 
yet it is none the less evident that something had specially drawn his 
attention to the subject in 1414, and this — something — may very well 
have been its discussion with a body of new-comers convinced of its 
importance. In the year 1418 another very similar community is 
mentioned ; from what part of Europe these new fugitives arrived seems 
to be uncertain, but Queen Sophia manifested a personal interest in 
their welfare. She visited the members, with the view of ascertaining 
their wants and alleviating their inevitable privations. It is not 
known what became of these bodies of reformers ; they were probably 
absorbed into some of the Hussite communities. 

The man who shared with Ziska the leadership of the advanced 
reformers was — Nicolas of Piestna, once supposed to have been lord of the 
viUage in which John Hus was born, from which he was called Nicolas of 
Hus, or Hussinetz. It is now known that he acquired that designation 
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by reason of his appointment as governor of the royal castle of Hus, — to 
which, indeed, half the market-town was subject, the other half being 
free, — and that he had no other connection with the soil. He was for 
some time one of the King's favourites ; how much or how little he 
had known of John Hub I do not find stated ; but the fact of his now 
calling himself, — or being called by others — almost exclusively, Hus, or 
Hussinetz, had probably some share in securing to his followers and 
those of Ziska the designation of Hussites, which was bestowed on them 
more decidedly than on the Calixtines. 

The two leaders had, probably, organised plans for more decided 
resistance to authority ; but the flame was fanned into a conflagration 
by the spasmodic reactionary measures of Wenceslaus. Sigismund had 
left Constance at the last, vexed and irritated ; nothing had happened 
exactly as he wished, and he was impatient of perpetual opposition 
from all quarters. It does not appear that he dared to enter Bohemia ; 
but he was joined by the Cardinal Legate, John Dominici, and went on 
with him to Passau, in Bavaria, from whence in December, 1418, he 
wrote a severe letter to Wenceslaus, exhorting him to severity. Now 
Wenceslaus had written angrily and bitterly to Sigismund after the 
murder of Hus ; but so much time had since elapsed, and the King of 
Bohemia, — whose mental and physical energies were both at the point of 
• exhaustion, — had suffered so much from the excitement and worry of 
factions contending under his very eyes, and each and all clamouring to 
him for their rights, that he was disposed to please Sigismund, or any- 
body else who might be likely to procure him an interval of peace. 
Nevertheless, — prompted it may be by Sophia, — ^he did not yield at once, 
but wrote a dignified letter, disclaiming all knowledge of heresy in 
Bohemia ; whereupon Sigismund desired that the Catholic barons of 
that country should be sent to confer with him at Skalitz in Hungary, 
on the 9th of February, 1419 ; but the arrangement seems to have 
failed, — no doubt, on account of strenuous opposition in Bohemia. 
Sigismund moved from Bavaria, — where he had probably stirred up 
the Dukes against their sister, — and lingered in Austria, apparently 
waiting for a chance of entering Bohemia ; but none offered. He sent 
Frederic and John of Nuremberg to converse with Wenceslaus at 
Prague : the Bohemian King had been at first hurt by Sigismund's 
gift of Brandenburg to Frederic ; but this feeling did not last. The 
new Elector was married to a cousin of Sophia, and his brother John 
was widower of Wenceslaus* sister Margaret, who had died in 1410, — 
aged only thirty-seven, — the last daughter of Charles IV. They came 
as family connections ; but it was a sad visit for Sophia. Whatever the 
Burgraves said or did, — whatever Sigismund wrote and commanded, — 
the result was, — that Wenceslaus pursued from thenceforth a course 
antagonistic to all Hussite demands. 

Early in February, 1419, the King banished Jesenitz once more from 
Prague, where he was then a prominent member of the University, and 
recalled all the expelled priests. To enforce such a measure without 
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careful arrangement of all matters in dispute relating to daily life, could 
only portend an intensified renewal of strife. But on this Sigismund 
and his plenipotentiaries seem to have reflected as little as Wenceslaus. 
So the priests returned, embittered by past troubles, and proceeded to 
irritate their parishioners, — numbers of whom were more or less favour- 
able to the reform, — by purifying the altars and vessels, and even 
re-consecrating the churches, — by refusing admittance to certain citizens, 
and denying the last rites to the sick unless they abjured the chalice. 
The three churches now left to the Hussites, — or, rather, restored to 
them as the successful result of a riot, — were, the parish church of St. 
Benedict in the Altstadt, and the cloister-churches of Maria Schnee 
(Mary Snow) and St. Ambrose in the Neustadt. Why two monastic 
edifices were chosen is not explained, though it is a singular fact. 
Three churches were far from sufficient to the needs of the reforming 
party ; and there were further dissensions concerning the schools 
attached to other places of worship. It was a moot point whether these 
had been conveyed with the churches or not. 

Palacky believes that Nicolas of Piestna, John of Trocznow, and 
other favourites, were banished from court at this juncture, because 
they would not change their views with the King, and that their 
exodus was accompanied by that of the dispossessed Hussite clergy, 
and of many members of their congregations ; so that, by reason of this 
reinforcement of the Austi, community large numbers had to camp out 
during the summer, and eventually to construct habitations for the winter. 
But whatever may have been the sndden influx to that quarter, the 
organisation of the party was surely a matter of longer standing ; its 
leaders, if not actually excluded, must have been often absent, from court; 
it now remained only to show the result of previous work. 

Nicolas of Piestna, on some occasion when the King visited St. 
ApoUinaris in the Neustadt, came forward — strongly supported — to 
demand the restitution of other churches to the Hussites. Wenceslaus 
gave him an angry answer, and ordered him out of Prague. Some 
make Ziska the mover of this request ; and its date seems uncertain. 
On the 18th of June, 1419, when a dedication -feast is said to have 
been held at St. Nicolas's Church in the Ahstadt, the Hussites gained 
possession of the building, not without bloodshed and other desecrations; 
and there were further tumults, attended by loss of life. On the 6th of 
July, Wenceslaus replaced the outgoing magistrates of the Neustadt in 
every case by men of diametrically opposite views ; his agent being 
John of Lazan from Bechin — 'Landesunterkammerer.* Similar changes 
were expected in other quarters of the capital. Whatever was wanted 
to complete the national exasperation is said to have been supplied 
by the cruelty of the Cardinal Legate. 

At this time Wenceslaus seems to have lived in the Wyschehrad, 
esteeming it probably the safest locality connected with his capital ; and 
from the narrative of subsequent events it may be inferred that Sophia 
was with him. While residing in that stronghold the Bang summoned 
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all citizens to give up their arms, thereby hoping to avert the impending 
danger of insurrection. Under the orders of Ziska a large body of 
townsmen assembled, and presented themselves in martial array at the 
Wyschehrad, — to await, as their leader announced, the commands of 
the Sovereign, to whom he had brought not only weapons, but men. 
By some authors Wenceslaus is represented as making a joke of this 
demonstration, and bidding his zealous subjects go home and maintain 
order in their own way ; but others say that he forthwith banished 
Ziska from Prague. Some caution was undoubtedly necessary, since 
this armed multitude represented a formidable party in his kingdom ; 
but Wenceslaus showed most effectively that he took the matter in right 
earnest, by retreating with his long-suffering wife to the Wenzelstein, a 
castle he had built in the Kunratic wood, some miles south of Prague. 
If Ziska retired also, it must have been only to push matters forward 
about Austi. The encampment on a mountain, to which the Hussites 
had .i;iven the Biblical name of Tabor, was assuming formidable pro- 
portiuiis ; its site, according to Palacky, must be sought somewhere 
between Bechin, Bernartic, and the present Kreisstadt; and here, 
on tho 22nd of July, the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, a monster meeting 
was held of serious import. 

The morning was spent in praying, confessing, and communicating ; 
then I'cilowed a common meal, in which the rich supplied the deficiencies 
of the p< or ; and the rest of the day was filled up with discussions on 
the grejit topics of the hour. This extraordinary gathering of forty- 
two thousand persons dispersed in such order that a collection was 
even made to indemnify the cultivators of the soil, whose land had 
suffered from the tread of the multitude. Palacky represents Nicolas 
of Piestna, — or Hus, — as the decided leader on this occasion, after which 
he was accused to Wenceslaus of wishing to become King in his stead. 
Other writers say that Ziska ojwnly proposed the dethronement of the 
Sovereign, without naming the intended substitute ; but that he was 
effectually checked by the priest, Wenceslaus Koranda, who argued 
that their actual monarch might be compared to a painted King upon 
a wall, who could do them no harm, whereas they knew not what they 
might get in his stead. In other words, they might find King Log 
replaced by King Stork. 

The utter helplessness with which Wenceslaus is credited at this 
time, in marked contrast to the ferocity formerly ascribed to him, pre- 
pares us for the ensuing catastrophe. In the Neustadt of Prague, an 
escaped monk from the Premonstratensian convent of Selau, named 
John, was making use of the Maria-Schnee church to excite the people 
with terrible sermons on the Apocalypse. On the 30th of July he 
headed a procession to St. Stephen's, also in the Neustadt, returning 
by the great market-place, and thus past the council-house or town- 
hall. According to one account, the immediate cause of the gathering 
was the imprisonment of two councillors belonging to the old body, 
which had organised a policy of obstruction for the annoyance of its 
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snpplanters. Ziska was onoe more in Prague, and at the side of the 
monk, as excited as himself. It is said that the new town-cooncillorH, 
gazing from the * Rathhaus/ jeered the procession, and even that a 
stone was flung from one of the windows at the chalioe, carried by 
John of Selau, just as the procession had halted, and Ziska stepped 
forward to demand the liberation of the prisoners. It needed nothing 
more to bring the indignation of the crowd to a climax ; and although 
the offence may very possibly have been the unauthorised act of some 
menial, — perhaps of a mischievous boy, — its effects were fatal. In a very 
few minutes the Hussite processionists, effectually aided by a sympa- 
thising mob, had completely stormed the building, and flung thirteen 
persons, councillors and others, out of the windows, to be despatched if 
still alive, by the crowd below. Ziska then had the storm-bell rung, 
and having assembled the people, appointed town -captains to see that 
all men bore arms in the good cause. The * Landesunterkammerer ' 
rode up with a body of three hundred men, but was driven back by a 
multitude too great and compact for resistance ; and Ziska remained 
conqueror of the Neustadt. 

\Vhen the King, in his retreat, received intelligence of this outbreak, 
he is sometimes said to have expired on the spot, in a paroxysm of rage 
and vexation. Another account is that his servants took the oppor- 
tunity of strangling him. One ecclesiastical chronicler hints at Sophia 
as an accomplice; but the Queen had won such a reputation for 
patience and piety, even though the latter bore a Hussite stamp, that 
the accusation has not been repeated. She had endured the trials of a 
long union with Wenceslaus unrepiningly, and his death at this 
juncture brought her nothing but diflBculty and danger. 

The King's death was indeed not so sudden as some writers would 
represent it. He experienced an apoplectic and paralytic seizure on 
the 30th of July, but lingered for more than a fortnight Some say 
that his illness came on in the midst of a struggle with his cupbearer, 
who told him, — * that he had foreseen all that happened ; * or as another 
version puts it, — ' that he had known it all three days ago ;* whereupon 
the King seized him by the hair, threw him down, and was with 
difficulty restrained from killing him. After his first seizure Wenceslaus 
80 far rallied as to arrange with his council what terms should be 
offered to the Neustadters; they were to be promised a chief magistrate 
after their own heart, on condition of returning to order and obedience. 
Meanwhile, however, the King sent a messenger to his brother 
Sigismund, in whom alone he seems to have felt any confidence. All 
those whom he had most loved and esteemed before, including his wife, 
were now objects of his suspicions. He continued to lose heart and 
strength daily. The reputation earned by this unfortunate monarch 
is clearly shown by the horrible tales related of his last moments, in 
which he is said to have formed a plan for inveigling all the remon- 
strants into the town-hall, with the intention of destroying them 
wholesale. For the sake of humanity, it may be hoped that his days of 
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prostration and suffering were better employed. On the 1 5th of August 
(Assumption B. V. M.) he was sufficiently conscious to confess, but was 
prevented by physical infirmity from communicating. At this time he 
was weakened by continual sickness, and by pain in the left side, which 
was partially paralysed. In the course of a few hours another seizure 
followed, when — according to popular report — he died, shrieking and 
roaring like a lion, on the 16th of August, 1419. Thus closed, under 
a dark eclipse, a life and a reign, both of which had begun with such 
fair promise, — the one fifty-eight, the other (counting from the death of 
Charles IV.), forty-one, years before. 

The death of Wenceelaus was the signal for a fearful outbreak in 
Prague. Great mischief was done to obnoxious churches and convents. 
Priests and monks took to flight or hid themselves; some of these 
churchmen, as well as the principal burghers, were sheltered in the 
Wyschehrad and the Hradschin. The Carthusian monastery at the 
Smichow, outside the Aujezd gate and south of the Klein seite, was 
entirely destroyed, and its inmates bound with ropes and carried off 
prisoners ; one account states that they were dragged through the 
streets crowned with thorns. Some of the insurgents had got drunk in 
the convent cellars, which increased their zeal. These monks suffered 
severely on account of the decided enmity they had shown to the reform, 
— for indeed they were mostly Germans, — and their noble monastery 
was burned on the following day. On that day, the 19th of August, 
the rioters turned their attention to the houses of iU-fame which had 
been protected by Wenceslaus (but whether more decidedly than by 
his predecessors I know not) ; and after demolishing these, diey deter- 
mined on making it one of their requests to Sigismund that he would 
not allow any such haunts of vice to exist in Prague. The tumult 
evidently continued for many days, though the municipal authorities 
were stirred to energetic action. On the 1st of September the nuns of 
the convent by St. Francis' church fled from the uproar of the mob 
which threatened to storm their walls ; but the burgomaster was able 
to afford them effectual shelter, and to reinstate them the same day. 
A man who had behaved with special ferocity at the attack on the 
Carthusian monastery, jeering the prisoners as he marched with them, 
clad in a ' mass-garment * in mockery, was executed, and the monks 
who had been shut up in the Altstadt Rathhaus were liberated, and 
sent under safe escort to the cloister of Sedletz, near Kuttenberg. But 
the presence of a lower element than had yet been apparent in Hussite 
disturbances is now visible. Allien the Neustadt councillors and their 
friends were killed, their bodies lay for hours in the streets untouched ; 
but now there were men among the insurgents, whose main object was 
plunder, and others rejoicing in destruction for destruction's sake. 

Queen Sophia had caused the body of Wenceslaus to be embalmed, 
and on the 18th of August it was laid out in the church of St. Peter, 
near the Wyschehrad. The Queen probably accompanied the remains 
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of her hneband, and stayed in the fortress hard by, though I do not 
find this expressly stated. On account of the insurrection it was con- 
sidered unadvisable, if not impracticable, to observe the usual ceremonial 
of carrying the royal corpse to the several churches of the capital, and 
thereby giving people an opportunity of expressing their grief. 

On the 21st it was borne stealthily by night, and in all likelihood 
outside the town, to the chapel of 8t. Wenceslaus in the cathedral. 
Here also it was found hopeless to attempt the solemnisation of the 
usual public rites ; indeed, there seems to have been a fear lest any 
such ceremonial should cause a renewal of strife ; and after a delay of 
three weeks the body was buried privately, but with due reverence, in 
the church of the KOnigsaal, or Aula Eegia, monastery, situated some 
miles south of Prague, at the confluence of the Beraun and the Moldau, 
where the King had himself chosen his grave. 

Even then tradition asserts that Wenceslaus was not long permitted 
to rest At a later period of the Hussite war this edifice was sacked 
by the insurgents, and the body of the King flung into the Moldau. 
It was recovered by Musha, the royal fisherman, and eventually re- 
interred — in the cathedral. 

During the first period of her widowhood must have occurred that 
meeting between Sophia and her brother Ernest, which is recorded by 
several Bavarian chroniclers. I give it as related by the Prior of 
Ebersperg : — 

' Wenceslaus, the aforesaid husband of Sophia, being dead, the 
heresy of the Hussites began to sprout in Bohemia, in the time of 
Sigismund, King of the Romans. It happened also at a certain time 
that Ernest, Duke of Bavaria, son of the aforesaid John, and brother 
of Sophia, Queen of Bohemia, visited his sister to offer consolation ; and 
on coming into Bohemia, he heard that his sister was involved and 
depraved by the heresy of the Hussites ; therefore, when she tried to 
defend that heresy, her illustrious brother, Duke Ernest, rebuked her 
very harshly for having left the true Catholic faith to follow heresy ; 
but when she declared that she wished to die in that heresy or faith 
which John Hus and his disciples taught and preached, Ernest, moved 
with anger, giving Sophia the Queen a blow with his extended hand, 
said : — " If you died in such an opinion you would endure punishment 
with the devil in hell for ever ; you would suffer eternal punishment 
with the damned I" — and thus he quitted her in indignation. There 
are some who say that if Ernest had delayed any longer in Bohemia, 
he would never have reached Bavaria alive.' 

Another version of this interview alludes especially to the hot haste 
with which he left the country. This story has been called in question, 
but I scarcely know why, except that it is not in accordance with 
the highest ideal of princely conduct ; it undoubtedly requires some 
modification, because the Duke could not then, for the first time, have 
learned his sister's views, but he perhaps reckoned that recent events 
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must have led to a change of opinion. Whatever may be thought now 
of his manners, Ernest, in his own time, was a prince of some dis- 
tinction. * Ernest was a strong lord :* says one of the Bavarian chroni- 
clers. * He lived mostly at Munich. The two brothers won a great 
fight against Duke Louis the elder. In the same fight Ernest was 
beheld by all to be a knightly hero.' 

One author indeed has pronounced this anecdote to be a fable, because 
Sophia was not a Hussite, an idea to which her position in respect of 
Ziuka has evidently given rise. iEneas Sylvius, the Pope of a later 
portion of that century, w^ho was to a certain extent Sophia's contemporary, 
but is not likely to have ever seen her, — universal detractor as he was, 
seems to have been seized by admiration for the character of this Queen, 
and owns that he would rather claim her as a Catholic than abuse her as a 
heretic. The existence of any ground for Balbinus's assertion that 
after the death of Wenceslaus she * publicly repented ' of her previous 
conduct, however, I see no reason for believing, unless the measures of her 
regency are interpreted to mean repentance. In later times Blanc, a French 
author of ultramontane views, who wrote an eulo.cpstic and apparently 
official history of the Bavarian house, has spoken of Sophia as follows : — 
* She alone held firm until death, and those writers have been misin- 
formed who have accused her of giving her hands to the error she had 
always courageously combated.' The Queen's views, with regard to the 
teaching of llus, have been shown in his biography ; it only remains 
to narrate the story of her opposition to Ziska's insurrection. 

If So])hia had not much to hope from her own family, neither had 
she any comfort to expect from Sigismund, whom Wenceslaus had 
designated as his successor, although that King professed regard and 
friendship for his sister-in-law. On receiving the news of his brother's 
death he sent a request to the widowed Queen to assume the regency, 
and named a council to assist her, composed of barons favourable to hia 
own claims, with Czenek of Wartenburg, the Chief Burgrave, at ita 
head. The Calixtine views of this nobleman being very manifest, as 
well as the veneration of the Queen for Hus, this arrangement showed 
a desire to conciliate the moderate party, and Sigismund further invested 
the Burgrave with the insignia of his Dragon Order. Pelzel indeed says 
that Sophia undertook the regency at the request of Czenko (or Czenek) 
of Wartenburg, of William Zagicz of Hasenberg, John Chudoba of 
Ralsko, Peter Konopisstfky of Sternberg, and Bohuslaw of Schwam- 
berg. The names of these nobles appear in Palacky's history, — some- 
what differently spelt, — as prominent at the time, and all except Czenek 
an ti- Hussites. There is no decided contradiction in the two accounts. 
Sophia was very likely to decline taking the helm of the state, unless 
some men of mark could assure her that such an act was in accordance 
with the wish of the nation, for in point of fact Sigismund had but a 
very doubtful title to the crown so long as his brother's appointment 
was unratified by the people. The Luxemburg house might not 
recognise the right of election, but certainly this was not the time to 
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dispnte it with advantage, — material or moral. And Sophia would be 
anxious to fortify herself with good reasons for undertaking ofiBce, not 
only because she was thus assuming heavy responsibilities and incurring 
great dangers, — but also because the acceptance of a post of command 
at the desire of Sigismund, the betrayer of Hus, with the full knowledge 
that her most pressing duty would be to put down, probably by force of 
arms, men who called themselves — however incorrectly — his disciples, 
could not be otherwise than a painful decision, involving a severe mental 
struggle. 

According to Palacky most of the nobles who rallied round Queen 
Sophia and the Burgrave Czenek for the maintenance of order, were 
Catholics, strictly so called ; either men who had never wavered, or 
such as — ^having been friends of Hus — had recanted, and become not only 
opponents of Ziska, but zealous partisans of Sigismund. It is singular 
that among the latter he names not only Nicolas of Lobkowitz, — of Uni- 
versity celebrity, — but also Henry of Lazan and Mikes Diwocek, who 
had been sent to ask Sigismimd for Hus's safe-conduct, — and Wenceslaus 
of Duba, who had actually obtained it. But the fact seems to be, — at 
least in the majority of instances, — that these men supported Sigismund's 
title mainly as the best chance of restoring order, and were considered 
anti-Hussites because they had not adopted JacobeVs views as to the 
necessity of the Cup, — scarcely because they had foresworn all affection 
for their master's memory. And this is the more probable that the 
* Landtag* called together by the Burgrave as soon as possible after King 
Wenceslaus' death, to consider what stipulations should be made with 
the new Sovereign according to custom, came to a peaceful determin- 
ation to demand complete toleration for all parties, and the employment 
of the royal influence with the Pope for the confirmation of the same. 
It especially requested that Papal bulls should not be approved by 
the King in council before their contents had been made public ; that 
no Bohemian should be required to appear before a tribunal, secular 
or ecclesiastical, beyond the frontiers of his native land ; that the new 
oath exacted from the clergy at ordination should be abolished, and the 
University left free in the matter of granting degrees to its members ; 
and that all abuse of Hub, Jerome, and their adherents, should be 
prohibited. The stress also laid on the non-appointment of the clergy 
to worldly offices is curious, as showing that it was supposed to have 
worked very badly for the country. The assembly made further stipu- 
lations for the preservation of the national liberties in regard to the 
employment of the treasures of Wenceslaus, — the King's right of in- 
heritance from his subjects in certain events, — the taxes, — the appoint- 
ment of foreigners, and, in some cases, of German colonists, to office, — 
and the use of the Bohemian language. The city of Prague humbly 
added a prayer that the houses of ill-fame might be abolished, and the 
Epistle and Gospel (at least) read, during the celebration of the mass, 
in the national tongue. 

But Sigismund's ambition and covetousness had brought upon him 
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more affairs than one man could manage. He was preparing to marcb 
against the Turks, and his German and Hungarian subjects considered 
this a more pressing object than his assumption of the Bohemian crown. 
They assured him that his affairs would suffer nothing by delay in this 
matter, and possibly their view might have proved correct had the 
King in the meantime satisfied at least some of the Bohemian demands ; 
but when the conditions proposed by the diet were communicated to 
him, he is believed to have returned an evasive answer. His written 
reply has not been preserved, but he is supposed to have settled every 
request by saymg that ' he would rule like his father ; ' the effect of 
which expression was that numbers of Bohemians determined to pause 
and deliberate carefully before tendering their allegiance. The King 
was strongly pressed, — and, it is believed, by Queen Sophia herself, — to 
place ecclesiastical affairs on a basis likely to quiet the minds of the 
people ; but to all entreaties he would only rejoin that when he arrived 
in Bohemia he would call a meeting of all the bishops, prelates, magis- 
trates, princes, lords, and deputies in the land to deliberate, and would 
decide on their finding according to justice, — a reply which gave great 
dissatisfaction, for — since the King had already had a tolerably clear 
intimation of the national wish, — its straightforwardness was very doubt- 
ful, and moreover the matter did not admit of such postponement 
Sigismund, — while himself keeping aloof from the dangers of the 
situation, — fanned the flame of rebellion, leaving his most loyal and 
orderly subjects to bear the brunt of its horrors. 

On the 29th of September another monster meeting was held on a 
hill behind Jesenitz, called the Cross, about twenty English miles from 
Prague in a southerly direction. Many peasants with their families 
deserted their homes from this time forth to dwell in the ranks of 
Ziska's people. The topics especially treated at this meeting were the 
importance of (1) the freedom of God's Word, and (2) of the Communion 
in both kinds. It was here resolved that another assembly should be 
held in Prague. By the end of the day numbers of the assistants had 
decided not to wait the appointed time for visiting the capital, but to 
escort those * brothers and sisters' who had come from thence, back to 
their homes at once. In the darkness of the night streams of pilgrims 
poured over the hill of the Wyschehrad, unmolested by the garrison. 
They bore torches to light them on their way, and were welcomed by 
their sympathisers in the city with the ringing of many bells. These 
unexpected visitors were taken to the monastery of St. Ambrose at the 
first dawn of light, and there entertained for several days at the expense 
of the citizens, no doubt with the hope of propitiating them. They 
requited the civility by plundering the churches of their vessels, pic- 
tures, and relics ; not even sparing St. Michael's, where Christian of 
Prachatic, — the personal friend of John Hus, — officiated, and which was 
probably still in the gala array put on for the festival of the Archangel. 
It may be hoped that these excesses were the work of a comparatively 
small number of ruffians too easily admitted into the Taborite community; 
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but what is to be thought of Ziska, the mature, experienced soldier and 
courtier ? — what of Nicolas of Hub, the royal governor, whom some 
believe to have been at this time the organising brain of the insurrection, 
employing Ziska merely as his efficient hand ? — and of Koranda the 
priest, the prominent spiritual adviser of the body, who had exhorted 
the multitude on the necessity of exchanging the pilgrim's staff for the 
sword, because ' the Lord's vineyard had bloomed hopefully, but goats 
were rushing in to destroy it ? ' Not the slightest excuse seems to have 
been this time offered the insurgents for any violence, and it certainly 
appears probable that in these attacks on the churches, which must have 
been accompanied with more or less personal injury to their guardians 
and defenders, some of the invading body were no longer actuated by 
mere fanaticism, but took advantage of the frenzy of their companions 
to behave like common burglars. 

On the 6th of October a proclamation was issued by the magistrate 
acting under the Burgomaster of Prague, to announce the formation of 
a counter-league, — * for the protection of the freedom of God's Word as 
well as of the land and people of Bohemia, and for the avoidance of the 
disgrace of heresy, faleely imputed.' This document, which was numer- 
ously signed, runs as follows : — ' We have entered into concord and 
union with the most serene Princess and Lady, Sophia, our Queen and 
Governor, as well as of the kingdom of Bohemia, and with certain 
abbots, prelates, barons, knights, clients, cities, towns, villages and their 
communes,' &c., <fcc. : it seems to have been the first step towards 
getting rid of the troublesome guests, and making known to the whole 
country that a crisis was approaching, since it bound every member 
of the league to protect and defend every other member to the best of 
his ability. 

It was followed by stringent measures of defence in the capital, and 
probably in other threatened places. King Sigismund had appropriated 
a certain sum to Sophia for the expenses of goverament, and had given 
her permission to spend part of her deceased husband's treasure in 
providing for the safety of the kingdom. The Queen moved to the 
Hradschin, which was less exposed to the attacks of rebels from the 
south than the Wyschehrad. The population about the first-named 
royal castle occupying the quarter called the Kleinseite, was chiefly 
Catholic, very orderly, and ready to support Sophia, — whose even- 
handed justice seems to have been recognised, — with energy. By the 
instrumentality of — Czenek of Wartenberg, — William of Hasenberg, — 
and John Chudoba of Ralsko, — the Queen caused the royal palace, the 
Strahow convent, the convent of St. Thomas in the Kleinseite, the Saxon 
house, and the episcopal palace by the bridge to be strongly fortified 
and garrisoned ; a new wooden tower was erected as a defence to the 
bridge between the Kleinseite and the Altstadt. She took into her 
service a large number of troops, chiefly Germans, as a standing army : 
this was probably done at the desire or command of Sigismund ; but 
she also engaged many Bohemian nobles as paid officers. The bur- 
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graves or counts of the royal towns were enjoined to prevent all such 
gatherings as those which had already disturbed the kingdom, and to 
suppress them, if already commenced, and by all means to hinder the 
threatened march on Prague. Sophia and her advisers were probably 
anxious, as far as possible, to stand on the defensive only ; but 
Bigismund, who was utterly without feeling for the people among 
whom he had been reared, kept urging immediate and uncompromising 
war as the only chance of bringing the Taborites to their senses. On 
their side, Ziska and HussinetE had apparently disposed of all remain- 
ing scruples ; but they were no doubt compelled by their more sensi- 
tive followers to take the step, — characteristic of Bohemia, — of consulting 
the University. This mixture of respect for mental culture with 
extreme ferocity in the use of physical force, confronts us continually in 
the history of the great struggle. Some of the extreme party, — and 
notably Pet^r Zmrzlik, already mentioned as Master of the Mint and 
husband of Anna of Frimburg, — and Matthias Lauda of Chlumcan, — 
were distinguished patrons of literature. The Taborites propounded 
to the University the question whether it was lawful to have recourse 
to arms in defence of religious freedom, and after serious deliberation 
the answer was returned — that such a measure could only be allowed 
as a last resort in case of extreme necessity. Of this necessity the 
Taborite leaders of course constituted themselves the judges. Palacky 
indeed believes that as they knew the royal troops were preparing to 
stop their progress, they reckoned on throwing the onus of the first 
onslaught upon them ; but it does not seem as if all the party had 
patience to wait for this ; since, on the 25th of October, the Hussites of 
the Neustadt, — who were kept in a state of permanent excitement by 
the harangues of John of Selau, — under the leadership of Ziska, sur- 
prised and overpowered the garrison in the Wyschehrad, and maintained 
}x)ssession of that fort ; an act which was certainly warhke in its 
nature. 

At that very time immense multitudes were preparing to enter 
Prague, — as they said, to attend the meeting fixed for the 10th of 
November. The royal troops were also ready for action, and over a 
large portion of the country they succeeded in suppressing all attempts 
at a gathering ; only in the southern and south-western districts, which 
were the head -quarters of the Taborites, — a name now gradually ex- 
tending to the whole of the uncompromising party, — was their vigilance 
eluded. By means of a well -concerted system of secret signals, the 
jx'ople of the parishes around Pilsen, Klatau, Tauss, and Schutt^ihofner, 
accomplished their purpose, so far as to hold an armed meeting in 
Zinkau, — on All Saints* day, — November the Ist; from thence they 
commenced their march on Prague, gaining in numbers at every step. 
WTien this force reached Knin, an appeal for help was made by another 
body of pilgrims, — mostly from Austi and its neighbourhood, — to the 
number of about tbree hundred, which was hard prensod by a royal troop 
of thirteen hundred cavalry. Before the last comers could reUeve their 
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brethren, Peter of Sternberg had charged and killed many, making 
besides ninety-six prisoners. The remnant succeeded in maintaining a 
position behind a stone wall, until the arrival of the reinforcement from 
Knin decided the retreat of the royal commander. 

The news of this encounter, the first trial of etrength between the 
government and the insurgents, reached the capital on the 4th, where 
it roused the fury of the violent party. A body of Hussite clergy, 
headed by Ambros, — a priest who had been expelled from the Queen's 
dower- parish of EOnigingrfttz, — called the inhabitants of both the old 
and new town together, by ringing storm-peals on the great bells ; and 
soon a fanatical multitude might be seen mustering in various quarters 
with the avowed intention of going to help the brethren. Hussinetz 
and Ziska, who were both in Prague, preferred however to lead them 
first to the attack of the Eleinseite and the Hradschin ; the possession of 
which, if it could be achieved, would throw the capital completely into 
their hands. They directed their forces against the bridge, and in spite 
of cannonades from the Saxon House and the episcopal palace, followed 
up by others from the royal fortress, the rebels made their way towards 
evening across the river into the Eleinseite, seized both the Bishop's 
palace and the Saxon House, and somewhat later the convent of St. 
Thomas. All through the night there was hand-to-hand fighting in 
the streets, accompanied by volleys of cannon from the Hradschin, the 
alarm-bells rang from every tower, many houses were in flames, others 
were given up to pillage and violence : — ' it was a night of dread and 
terror, of mourning and lamentation comparable to the last day,' — says 
an old author, quoted by Palacky ; every royalist waa driven from the 
ELleinseite ; many took refuge in the Hradschin, which the insurgents 
now prepared to storm. At the last moment Ulric of Rosenberg 
rescued tiie Queen, and galloped with her across country, — under cover 
of the darkness, — to the Eunratic Castle. The knowledge of Sophia's 
escape, when it reached them, may very possibly have lessened the 
ardour of the besiegers, who are likely to have intended keeping her as a 
trophy and hostage; and, — ^meeting with a desperate resistance from 
the garrison of the royal fortress, reinforced by the fugitives from the 
Eleinseite, — they prepared to retreat over the bridge with their booty ; 
whereupon the royalists made a sortie, recovered from the Rathhaus all 
the valuables which had been deposited there before the attack for safe 
keeping, and then set fire to that building and the neighbouring houses, 
in order to render them useless to the enemy. 

It is probably to this reign of terror that the somewhat apocryphal 
anecdotes relate — of the destruction of a palace-garden, on the walls of 
which the whole Bible was inscribed, mentioned by Mueaa Sylvius, — 
and of the death of that priest who had seduced Ziska's sister, who is 
said to have been dragged from his house, which was destroyed, and 
forthwith hanged. Menzel seems to refer them to an earlier period, but 
this is the most likely time. There is also a tradidon that the ' Anna- 
Eloster,' — ^now called the ' Anna-Hof/ — a Dominican convent, was spared 
VOL. II. O 
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throughout the Hussite war, when most religious houses were ruined, 
because Ziska had a niece there, and that it even became a refuge for 
nuns from other cloisters ; though, had the Taborite leader been con- 
sistent, he would have dragged his niece out of the convent, and 
demolished it like the rest 

The bloody fight in Prague continued with unabated vigour during 
four days, in which time the Bishop*s palace, the Nicolas' school, and 
many other buildings, were destroyed, by fire or otherwise ; and in- 
credible mischief done to the works of art which Charles IV. had 
delighted to collect ; many, if not, most, of these were probably in the 
churches and convents. Of the divisions of the town the unfortunate 
Kleinseite, as the principal scene of the conflict, suffered most ; but even 
the environs of Prague became involved in the conflict, and the royalists 
seem to have stopped the rebellion mainly by the process of cutting off 
the approach of provisions intended for their antagonists. Czenek of 
Wartenberg had obtained some reinforcements, and he took heart when 
thirty -five barons and about a hundred knights, — with the four royal 
towns of Kuttenberg, Czaslau, Kaurzim, and KoKn, — sent declarations 
of enmity to the insurgents. Three days later, on the 9th of November, 
certain well-disposed persons on both sides attempted to lay down the 
preluninaries of a treaty ; and on the 13th a truce was concluded until the 
next St. George's day, — ^the 23rd of April, 1420, — by which the Queen 
and barons pledged themselves to the protection of religious freedom 
during the interim, throughout the land, and especially the liberty of 
administering and receiving the Communion in both kinds ; while the 
insurgents in Prague promised not to injure any church or convent, nor 
destroy any picture of a saint, and to restore the Wyschehrad to the 
Queen. Both parties bound themselves under a penalty of fifty thousand 
* Schock ' of Prague groschen. 

This was all that Queen Sophia with her limited authority could 
accomplish ; and though she thereby succeeded in restoring quiet to the 
capital, scenes continued to be enacted in other parts of the kingdom as 
horrible as any that have been described. The responsibility of these 
must rest chiefly with Sigismund and Ziska, who in their several ways 
were equally obstinate. Ziska and certain of his fanatical followers 
refused to accept the treaty of Prague, and retreated on Pilsen ; and 
feigismund continued to despatch messengers with instructions to 
demand the punishment of obstinate heretics; and so in many places the 
>\ ar went on. The men of Kuttenberg, — a stronghold of the Catholics, 
— put to death every Hussite who fell into their hands, beginning with 
the Austi captives brought thither by Sternberg ; and in order to keep 
cp a supply of victims, they ofi^ered a * Schock ' of Prague groschen 
for every Hussite layman, and five * Schock* for every ecclesiastic 
brought to them. So eager did some of the people, become to win 
these rewards, that it is said they instituted regularly organised men- 
hunts; the prisoners, if they refused to recant, were either beheaded, 
burned, or flung down the shafts of the mines ; and one of these shafts 
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received the nickname of ' Tabor/ from the use to which it was put ; 
the executioners were at last compelled by very weariness to repose for 
awhile. One of the exploits of the Kuttenbergera had been the seizure 
of the town of Kaurzim in November, from whence they took home with 
them the aldermen and councilmen, the parish priest and his chaplain or 
curate, and threw them into a mine. In the circle of Pilsen, Bohuslaw 
of Schwamberg made himself notorious as a persecutor of the Hussites. 
The fate of the Utraquist priest, John Nakwasa, made a special impres- 
sion on the people ; this unfortunate man was captured by the knight, 
Kacek of Janowic, Lord of Riesenberg, and given by him as a present 
to the peasants in his service ; by whom he was burned, after enduring 
frightful tortures, and in the midst of inhuman rejoicings. 

With these and similar outrages the Regent was wholly unable to 
cope, because Sigismund really supported their perpetrators, and she had 
consequently little more authority over her own generals than over the 
rebels. 

It was probably during this stage of the struggle that Queen Sophia 
accompanied Schwamberg in search of Ziska, if the story to that effect 
can be relied on. Why the Queen, who had never yet taken part in military 
movements of the offensive kind, should have made common cause with 
this cruel man, appears indeed at the first glance so unaccountable that I 
was tempted to disbelieve the report entirely. But the enterprise assumes 
quite another aspect, if it be supposed that Sophia set forth in the hope of 
preventing bloodshed. Her previous acquaintance with Ziska might 
determine her on making one more appeal to his recollections of a long 
friendship with her husband ; and if her persuasions failed to change 
his heart, they might still produce the effect of biinging some of 
his followers into treaty with the royal troops. Moreover, she was 
bound to exert herself to the utmost, for the extension of that protection 
which she had promised to all peaceable subjects. Sch warn berg's main 
object was undoubtedly to capture Ziska, but in this respect his cam- 
paign was a failure ; and whether the Queen achieved anything seems 
problematical ; it is evident that she did not touch the leader's heart, 
for the war with him continued. Twice it is said the rebel chief 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the royalists ; but he did 
escape, and even rout his antagonists. The last of these encounters 
is related in a manner which savours of the marvellous. Pressed by 
the Queen's troops, Ziska took refuge in a marsh ; this being un- 
tenable ground, he fell back on a hill, rendered so rough by stones 
and brushwood, that he believed the enemy's cavalry would not be able 
to attack him without dismounting. And so it proved. The royal 
officers were confident that Ziska, with his handful of men, enciimbpred 
as it appears with wives and families, would fall an easy prey; but the 
insurgent general perplexed them — by the original stratagem of ordering 
the women to throw down their cloaks and veils in front of the enemy. 
The long spurs of the cavalry become entangled in this drapery, and 
the attacking force was cut to pieces by the Hussites ; those who escaped 
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Uking refuge in POsen, where Sophia was probably awaiting the result. 
There is no intimation that the Queen found any difficulty in retracing 
Her steps to Prague ; evidently her moTements had been arranged in such 
a manner as not to embarrass the army. The writers who mention 
this story in connection with Sophia must suppose that it took place 
about this time, although their view is not always clearly expressed ; 
others ascribe Ziska's remarkable idea to a later period, when the Queen 
was no longer in Bohemia, but even this postponement does not affect 
the statement respecting Sophia^s share in Schwamberg's expedition. 

It is quite possible, of course, that Ziska may have repeated his 
quaint stratagem, if he found it so wonderfully effective. His extra- 
ordinary skill in generalship, however, is likely to have given rise to 
many fabulous stories. PiJacky believes him to have been one of the 
first modern teachers of war as a science, in which he combined the most 
primitive methods with the latest inventions, as opportunity served. 
Some of his officers were of noble birth, but in most instances they 
belonged to the burgher class. The ranks were chiefly filled by peasants 
and artisans, who under his tuition were becoming most skilful in the 
use of the flail as a military weapon, and in the employment of their 
waggons — with the help of boards and chains — as barricades and 
impromptu fortifications; but fire-arms were also handled by them 
with terrible effect. Bohuslaw of Schwamberg, it may be observed, — 
then supposed to be a violent anti-Hussite, — is found, in less than three 
years from this time, figuring as one of the most fiery leaders of the 
Taborites, even outshining Ziska in this respect 

It was perhaps by reason of the Queen's remonstrances, as well as of 
other intimations which he received, as to the absolute necessity of his 
presence in Bohemia — for the preservation of his own sovereignty, as 
weU as of the lives of his subjects, — that Sigismund cut short an insig- 
nificant Turkish campaign by a treaty, and made his way in that 
direction. But he felt so strong a reluctance to enter his native land, 
that he paused at Brunn in Moravia, summoned a Bohemian Landtag 
or diet to assemble there at Christmas, and then — returning to 
Hungary, — brought his Queen, Barbara of CiUy, from that country to 
attend the meeting. 

By this time Queen Sophia had formed the definitive resolution of 
renouncing a position in which she could not do her duty to the people 
nominally under her charge. Sigismund's advent was still uncertain, 
and the country appears to have become sufficiently quiet for the Queen 
to accomplish a journey to Brunn. Her nearest road was through the 
Kaurzim and Kuttenberg districts, but whether she avoided these by 
taking a more circuitous route in a north-easterly direction, I know 
not. She probably travelled in company with some of those Bohemians, 
— barons, knights, prelates, burgraves and deputies from the towns, — 
who were making their way to the diet. These representatives are sup- 
posed to have been already at Brunn when the King and Queen of the 
Romans arrived on Christmas Day ; as also a similarly constituted 
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body of Moravian delegates; and many German princes, bieliops, nobles, 
Ac, and the Papal Legate, Ferdinand BrandaOastiglione, Cardinal of San 
Clemente, — a man specially favoured by Sigismund, — whose presenoe was 
of ominoQs import. Bophia could have sent in her resignation without 
appearing in person ; but it seems to have been her intention to make 
one more appeal on this occasion to Sigismund's sense of justice and 
feeling of compassion, forlorn as the hope was. And at Brunn, on this 
Christmas Day, 1419, in the presence of King Sigismund, Queen 
Barbara, Ferdinand the Papal Legate, and the whole illustrious assem- 
bly of representatives, the widowed Queen of Bohemia laid down the 
weary burden of her four months' regency. Sigismund then appointed 
Czenek of Wartenberg, Chief, or Upper Burgrave, — Henry of Elsterberg, 
Grand Steward (Obersthofmeister), and Wenceslaus of Duba, Under 
Chamberlain of the country (Landesunterkammerer), joint Regents until 
his own arrival. How far the proceedings were merely formal does not 
appear, but it can hardly be doubted that Sophia found an opportunity 
of pleading either in private or in public, probably both, for the land of 
her adoption ; for the subject of Utraquist Communion seems to have 
been at once brought under discussion. Sigismund professed to have no 
settled opinion as to its admissibility, and postponed judgment ; but the 
Cardinal Legate was still at hand, and the representatives knew that 
he must have had instructions one way or the other from the Pope, so 
they were not deceived by this tergiversation. At this time there seem 
to have been but three recalcitrant towns, namely, — Pilsen, Pisek, and 
KOnigingrtttz, the only ones which sent no delegates to Brunn, — affording 
a strong presumption that Sigismund, had he possessed but a fair 
amount of goodwill combined with tact, might yet have ruled over a 
contented people. Palacky even thinks that the representatives made 
an uncalled-for and imprudent concession in paying homage to the 
King at once before insisting on any conditions ; yet, whatever was the 
form observed on their first presentation, it is evident that they did not 
look upon it as binding them unconditionally to his service, but still 
maintained their stand on questions of national right ; and the fact that 
the Praguers, — as they are called by Palacky, — that is, the representa- 
tives of the insurgents, are also said to have tendered homage, awakens 
a doubt whether the ceremonial implied allegiance at all. 

The Prague deputation arrived on the 27th, to the sound of 
trumpets, and with a considerable exhibition of pomp ; the amazement 
of the King and his high-handed advisers may be better imagined than 
described, when they found — that while the rest of the city lay submis- 
sively under the penalty of an interdict by reason of this arrival of 
heretics, — the offenders in their own quarters celebrated and attended 
services of their own kind fearlessly. Sigismund's indignation was 
easily roused by any manifestation of independence ; and when on the 
29th these delegates came to pay homage and to pray for a general 
amnesty, the King let them kneel on for a very long time without 
vouchsafing an answer. When at last he did speak, it was to require 
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the removal of all chainB across the streets, and of the fortifications 
erected opposite the royal castle, and a promise not to molest any monk 
for the future. For Bigismund's own sake, as well as for that of the 
country, this order should have been closely followed by the promulga- 
tion of an edict of toleration, placing all well-conducted persons, as 
nearly as the times allowed, on terms of civil and religious equalit3\ 
This was not done ; on the contrary, the King replaced every reforming 
and liberal burgrave in Bohemia by men of the uncompromising, re- 
actionist type. There seems to have been a slight lull, occasioned by 
stupefaction, for the moment ; the Prague insurgents obeyed the King's 
orders strictly ; many of the inhabitants, lay as well as clerical, who 
had fled before their ascendency, returned to triumph over them, and 
similar changes of fortune occurred elsewhere. 

But while these things really portended a further outburst of religious 
and national feeling, Sigismund, instead of entering Bohemia, went on 
to Breslau in Silesia. For this move he had several reasons ; he no 
doubt saw, and the Papal Legate likewise saw, that nothing could be 
doue in Bohemia without a strong army, by a King who persisted in 
refusing all concessions ; while in Silesia, he called to his assistance the 
forces of the Empire, and also held a conference with the King oi 
Poland, whom he dreaded as a possible rival in Bohemia; and at the same 
time gave the Bohemians, as he believed, a wholesome lesson, by puttmg 
down a disturbance in Breslau w4th great severity. Here he remained 
till April, 1420, being probably advised that he would thus not only 
allow time for his army to assemble, but also keep clear of the odium 
of infringing Sophia's truce ; he knew indeed that it was already being 
broken on all sides, because there was no government strong enough to 
enforce order for any length of time, but this he apparently regarded as 
an accident which in no way concerned his conscience. That Sophia 
accompanied the King and Queen of the Romans to Breslau — I have 
nowhere found stated ; but as she seems to have re-entered Bohemia 
afterwards in their company, it is probable that she did. Wherever 
indeed the next three months were past, she must have lived in com- 
parative retirement, keeping clear of public observation. Whether she 
was actually at Breslau, — as it were, hearing and seeing the cruelties 
there perpetrated, — or in some locality where they were reported from 
afar, they must have chilled her soul with horror. Twenty-three 
councillors were beheaded by order of Sigismund ; because they belonged 
to a body elected by certain inhabitants, who — in emulation of the 
Praguers — had thrown their old councillors out of window ; at least, so 
says Menzel. Palacky only mentions the death of the merchant, John 
Krasa, whose crimes seem to have consisted in using unguarded lan- 
guage — concerning the Council of Constance and the condition of the 
Church, — and on the necessity of Communion in both kinds. Menzel, I 
know not why, calls him a priest. He was condemned as a heretic by 
an ecclesiastical tribunal, — ^but of course, w»ith Sigismund's approval, — 
dragged by horses through the streets, and then burned on a scafibld. 
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It wad the tragedy of Jolin Hub enacted over again, witli slight varia- 
tion, and a warning of despair for the future. Only in the sympathy 
of Queen Barbara may Sophia have found some consolation. That 
Queen had resided at Constance during the time of Bus's suffering and 
death, and had, I believe, never forgotten the lesson ; she had since 
incurred her husband's displeasure, resulting in exile and semi -captivity, 
— very probably by reason of her Hussite opinions, — from which state 
she was apparently released to forward his recognition as King by the 
Bohemians. 

It is certainly probable that Sophia was with the court at Breslau, 
because some Bohemians appear to have been there, and notably her 
coadjutor, Czenek of Wartenberg,.who only left the King at Schweidnitz 
in April, — ostensibly, I suppose, to make ready for him at Prague; 
he returned so disgusted and embittered by all that he had seen and 
heard, that his first move, on reaching the Hradschin, was to send back 
to Sigismund the insignia of the Dragon, to imprison his own cousins 
and officers — John Chudoba of Ralsko and Sigismund of Wartenberg, 
vnth. seventy-six ecclesiastics and the most important burghers, — to drive 
others with their families out of the fortress and place it in the hands 
of men who shared his opinions ; after which he came to terms with the 
towns, induced other nobles to do so, and published a statement of his 
reasons, which was dispersed and read all over the country. Nothing 
is more likely than that Sigismund considered Sophia an accomplice 
in these transactions, — seeing that in all probability she and Czenek had 
often talked over the difficulties of their several positions, complicated 
as they were by the King's merciless behaviour, — and that her residence 
at his court became gradually little better than a disguised captivity, 
from which, as her brothers of course sanctioned it, she had little chance 
of finding much difficulty in escaping. The sequel to Czenek's story is 
certainly strange. The Taborites had complained that through the 
tyranny of the royalists they were driven, even during the time of truce, 
from all but five country towns ; and this state of things resulted in the 
foundation of the new Tabor, a city which was regulated on commu- 
nistic principles, because numbers came into it utterly destitute and 
helpless, and with them the more fortunate shared all their possessions. 
Along with these views of Pentecostal charity some of the party enter- 
tained others derived from the Apocalypse, and looked for a Millennium ; 
in connection with this idea they made haste to fly to the mountains, 
and thereby escape the coming calamities, which were to usher in that 
period. But another phase of the same state of feeling was a belief 
that the time for mercy was over, and the day of wrath already arrived. 
John of Selau preached of Sigismund as the Great Dragon, and the 
country generally was in such a condition of excitement that, when the 
truce came to an end, systematic destruction of churches and convents 
took place over a wide extent of territory; the pomp of religion 
was stigmatised as ruinous to the spirituality of Christians, and an 
incredible havoc was made of carved work, sculpture, painting — whether 
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on walls, canvas, or glasa, — ^gold, silver, and jewel -work, vestments, Ac, 
for which Bohemia was renowned among European lands. Czenek 
had, however, seen so much of all this Vandalism already in Pragne, 
that it is very difficult to ascribe his subsequent conduct to the shock it 
occasioned ; he succumbed to the offers of Sigismund's envoys, requiring 
only an anmesty for himself and his children, and liberty for Utraquistic 
Oommunion on his estates. Galling together the town authorities, who 
had refused to negotiate with the King, he persuaded them to listen to 
the ambassadors and to send delegates to Sigismund, and then, — while 
they believed the matter to be still pending, — admitted royal troops into 
the fortress, and gave it up to the envoys. This happened on the 6th 
of May, — three weeks after his return. One of these envoys was 
Wenoeslaus of Duba, but his conduct is more intelligible than that of 
Czenek, who in April had gone so far as to sanction overtures to the 
King of Poland ; only the timidity or caution of Wladislas, who was 
old and did not care to embroil himself with aU Europe, prevented his 
acceptance of , the crown of Bohemia at this juncture. Palacky asserts 
that the Upper Burgrave was a man of high honour, but in the 
absence of further explanation he bears the aspect of a traitor to both 
sides. 

The King of the Romans travelled from Breslau by way of 
Schweidnitz, Glatz, and Nachod. Both Queens appear to have been 
with him when he entered Bohemia early in May by the north-eaatem 
frontier, and took KOnigingrSLtz, which indeed had no force for resistance. 
He left Ales Holicky of Sternberg, a Calixtine, there as civil and 
military governor, and proceeded to Kuttenberg. Here he received the 
deputies from Prague, and at this time the malcontents in the capital 
consisted, not merely of the violent Hussites, but of many Calixtines, 
whom Sigismund's tyranny had driven to make a stand and to 
coalesce with their uncompromising neighbours, and who were not all so 
easy to recover as the Burgrave. Sigismund, by the harshness of his 
terms, prepared the way for further defections. He required not merely 
the removal of chains and other obstacles, but also the delivery of all 
weapons to his officers, and the destruction of as much of the city wall 
as he should order on his arrival, totally regardless of the fact that his 
previous conduct had not inspired confidence in his kindness to any 
persons who lay defenceless — at his mercy. His terms evoked but one 
answer in the capital, and that was — ^war to the bitter end ! 

But Sigismund had apparently no misgivings ; he felt sure of over- 
riding all opposition ; why should he not, since Europe had espoused 
his cause? And he disposed himself for a triumphal march to his 
capital, where he intended to solemnise his coronation without delay. 

Yet even in the loyal town of Kuttenberg his confidence seems to 
have met with a check. The miners were in trouble because many 
colliers had gone off to a mountain assembly of Hussites, and for want 
of labourers they could not obtain coal. These men were coaxed back 
by dint of presents and fair speeches, whUe the King sent troops to 
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disperse the peasants' gathering. Some of his soldiers, however, had 
the worst of these conflicts, and Sigismund seems to have considered it 
advisable to press forward by way of overawing the rebels. On the 
27th of May he was in Sophia's dower-town of Melnik, in which, as 
well as her other seats, he probably intended, — ^if satisfied with her 
conduct, — ^to reinstate her ; but at this time it was impossible to remain 
long, and the royal party went on in a northerly direction past Prague, 
— which the King had not sufficient force to attack, — to Leitmeritz and 
Bchlan. It appears that so much time was dien lost in seizing the 
treasures of Wenoeslaus, kept in the Kunratic Castle, that a body of 
the fiercest Hussites from the insurgent towns of Schlan, Laun, and 
Saaz, reached Prague unmolested. The King and his troops fell 
back on Altbunzlau ; he sent orders for his artillery, and other military 
requisites, to come on to Kuttenberg, and reached Prague by a circu- 
itous route, through Burghtz, Zebrak, Tocznik, and Karlstein. 
Probably at each of these places, which were all connected with royalty, 
he found something to repay the visit. At Karlstein there were con- 
siderable treasures, which had remained untouched throughout the 
foregoing disturbances, — showing how much honesty and fidelity still 
existed in the nation which he was goading into a course of crime. 

Everywhere Ferdinand, the Papal Legate, was the companion of 
the Sovereigns ; without doubt a most unwelcome companion to the 
two Queens, and in such company Sigismund's obduracy did not of 
course diminish. Everywhere his progress seems to have been marked 
by cruelties, but there is a specially affecting tale connected with 
the important town of Leitmeritz, whose burgomaster was so much 
impressed with the idea of pleasing his Sovereign, — by a display of zeal, — 
that he desired the aid of the King's followers to capture certain 
burghers of heretical principles, and then had thjem thrown, — to the 
number of seventeen, — bound hand and foot, into the Elbe. One of 
these men was the betrothed of his only daughter, and she, after striving 
in vain to melt her father's heart, sprang into the river to rejoin her 
lover, and shared his fate. 

After a last halt at KOnigstein the royal party reached the 
Wyschehrad on the 31st of May. A state bordering on anarchy 
prevailed among the defenders of the city, owing to the heterogeneous 
elements of which its ranks were now composed. The Taborites still 
pursued a course of destruction amongst the monuments of Prague 
and the vicinity, and treated the orderly CaHxtines with an insolence 
which the latter found it difficult to endure ; yet both were none the less 
ready to unite against the common enemy, and Sigismund dared not 
attack the capital before the arrival of reinforcements from the German 
provinces. His actual army, composed chiefly of Hungarians and 
Silesians, with some Moravians and Bohemians, was partly dispersed 
about the country, where its successes were chequered by reverses ; at last 
the main body was driven to entrench itself near the Kttnigsaal. 

At midsummer the so-called 'Crusaders' began to arrive, and 
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surely such a mighty gathering for the purpose of annihilating one poor 
little nation was never seen elsewhere, as the Bohemians themselves 
remark with pride. The invaders were not Germans alone ; scarcely 
a country in Europe had omitted to furnish some warriors for this 
great enterprise. Their numbers are variously reckoned at from eighty 
to a hundi^ and fifty thousand fighting men. Palacky believes that 
it cannot have been less than a hundred thousand, and implies that it 
may have been more. On Sunday, the 30th of June, the siege was 
formally commenced. King Sigismund, wnth the two Queens, moved 
in royal pomp to the Hradschin, where they were received by the clergy 
in procession, with chanting and the ringing of bells. Sigismund's 
troops were now quartered about the castle ; a little lower, still overlook- 
ing the Moldau, on the north side of Prague, lay the camp of the 
Bavarian Dukes, Sophia's relatives ; with them were their cousins, the 
Rhenish Counts Palatine, and many noblemen and knights ; behind these 
forces the men of Misnia — in three large divisions, two of which were com- 
manded by their Margraves, — extended their lines to the great Thier- 
garten, or royal deer-park ; and, on the banks of the Moldau, Albert of 
Austria, the intended son-in-law of Sigismund, had arranged the army 
of the Hapsburg dominions. This host occupied the whole of the open 
country between the Brusha stream and the village of Bubenec or 
Bubentsch. An eye-witness accounts for all these troops being massed 
on the north side of the city by asserting that the Germans 
had been stricken with such a terror of the Hussites that they kept 
together for safety. He adds that they shrank from every Bohemian, 
including those who fought on their own side, and burned every prisoner. 
Palacky does not describe the situation of the other German troops, or 
of the foreign allies, and he states indeed that the accounts of this siege 
are few and imperfect It is probable that there were forces encamped 
to the west of the city, extending beyond the Wyschehrad, so as to co- 
operate with the KOnigsaal troops, but the arrangement may have 
proved faulty ; and on the east side, beyond the Neustadt, Ziska had 
evidently possession of the ground. 

For a whole fortnight the royal army lay all but idle by Prague, 
carrying on the war only by petty skirmishes. There was probably 
much difference of opinion among its leaders as to the best plan of 
operations, while some of the Bohemiana on the same side, and notably 
Ales Holicky of Sternberg, Wenceslaus of Duba from Lestno, and Mikes 
Diwocek of Jemnischt, were uneasy at their own positions, and earnestly 
entreated the King to hear the proposals of their countrymen. To 
these men, Sophia and Barbara may be supposed to have given the 
support of any influence they possessed. It is evidence of the courage 
and energy of the Praguers that during this interval, and also during 
the subsequent attacks, they are said never to have barred or bolted the 
gates of their city. 

On the 14:th of July fighting seems to have begun in earnest. A 
bulwark thrown up by Ziska on his own special hill, at that time called 
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the Witkowberg, was defended by twenty-six men, two women, and 
a girl ; one of these women greatly distinguished herself by declaring 
against all compromise with Antichrist, and was killed while fighting. 
The result of the day's engagement was a Hussite success. Prague 
rang with the sound of chanting ; ' Te Deum laudamus * had been 
simg even on the battle-field ; and on the following day a thanksgiving 
procession, headed by the clergy, was organised m the capital. A hymn, 
composed at this time by the Taborite priest John Capek, may still 
be read in a Grerman translation, perhaps, also in the original 
Czech. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the next few days ; 
the general result was decidedly in favour of the defenders. But it may 
be mentioned that Ziska had found the women in his army so useful, 
that he organised a system of defences on the Witkowberg — to be held 
by female wamors, with the help only of a mob of waifs and strays. 
We are told that the enemy's soldiers were tormented by snakes, adders, 
scorpions, rats, mice, frogs, flies, and other pests ; and that, on account 
of the country being generally hostile, they experienced great difficulty 
in obtaining supplies of food. Yet it is certainly surprising to find 
how soon the ' Crusaders * began to think of a retreat, after their great 
preparations. Proposals of peace were entertained ; the Praguers wished 
the treaty to be based on the Compactata, or * Four Articles,* in which 
they had embodied the concessions nearest their hearts ; but they did 
not obtain their desire, and the negotiation failed altogether. The 
besieged, embittered by the conduct of their enemies, who continued to 
wreak their^htttred on the Bohemian peasantry, burned sixteen Germans, — 
prisoners from the Altstadt Rathhaus ; — an act perpetrated, indeed, not 
imder the sanction of authority, but by rioters ; yet, following so closely 
on the breaking out of a fire in the lower portion of the great German 
camp, as to bring the panic of the besiegers to a head. The fire is 
believed to have been accidental, that is probably, the result of care- 
lessness, — and the plagues which infested the tents to have been fostered 
by uncleanliness ; in the end, however, not only the common soldiers, 
but all ranks, even to the princes, seem to have insisted on retreat. 
While King Sigismund listened moodily to their arguments, he formed 
the resolution not to leave his refractory capital except as its anointed 
Sovereign ; and since the cathedral was within the precincts of the Hrads- 
chin, he was enabled to go through that form of coronation which should 
have been the seal of the national acceptance. There, on the 28th of 
July, Archbishop Conrad placed the crown on his head in the presence 
of his foreign princes and prelates, and of a few Bohemians. Barbara 
was not crowneii with him. It was a melancholy festival, and probably 
Sophia was one of the saddest assistants at the ceremonial. 

When those around Sigismund came to know that he had decided 
on departure, his troubles increased ; the hirelings began to press for 
money, and those treasures of art which had escaped the ravages of the 
Taborites were now sacrifioed to his necessities, including even the 
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pictures, fihrines, and altar-ornaments of St Veit*s Catihedral ; and the 
King further pledged his ' royal rights, rents, and estates in Bohemia,* 
says Palacky. For these humiliations he, of course, received small 
thanks ; and, hecaiise in his extremity he showed especial kindness to 
those Bohemians who fought on his side, the Crusaders ahused him for 
a heretic In this frame of mind they quitted Prague, after burning 
their tents, on the 30th of July. 

The King, with the two Queens, and his own immediate army, left 
on the 2nd of August; and we may imagine Sophia bidding a sorrowful 
farewell to her old home, — associated though it was with many sad 
recollections, — ^not without a secret misgiving that she might never 
return ; then, resigned but unhopeful, accompanying the brother-in-law, 
who had become the arbiter of her fate. The royal party reached 
Kuttenberg not later than the 7th ; it, perhaps, paused at Kolin on the 
way. A meeting was convened for the 16 th, at which the Pope's 
bull authorising the crusade was to be re -published. Sophia's 
brother, William of Bavaria, is expressly mentioned as having been 
present at Kuttenberg on this occasion. From this Prince, — a man of 
more amiable disposition than Ernest, — the Queen may have experienced 
some kindness ; what part he took in the deliberations does not ap|)ear ; 
but some years later, when President of the Council of Basle, he effected 
a pacification as the result of his moderate and charitable conduct. 
May he not have learned from his sister to consider the Hussites his 
fellow Christians ? 

Towards the end of August Sigismund, and possibly the Queens, 
left Kuttenberg for Czaslau, returning in September. Negotiations seem 
to have been undertaken with the exasperated people, but they failed, 
and it became absolutely necessary to relieve the garrison in the 
Wyschehrad, which was hard pressed by the Piaguers. The King 
and the two Queens advanced as near as the Kunratic wood, and 
Sigismund ordered the burning of villages as he proceeded, that the 
starving men in the fortress might know — ^by the light of the blazing 
huts — of the help at hand. On the night of the Slst of October the 
royal party rested at the Wenzelstein. 

On the following day, Ntivember the Ist, being the festival of All 
Saints, and also the anniversary of the attack upon the men of Austi, 
Sigismund's troops sustained a crushing defeat. The King stood on 
St. Pancras' hill with his drawn sword flashing in the sunlight, as a 
signal to the garrison of the Wyschehrad, but it was too closely hemmed 
in by the Praguers to attempt any sortie. In this battle fell an exiled 
Kussian Prince, — Fehdo, — son of Youri or George of Smolensk ; but he is 
the only foreigner of distinction named among the slain or captured ; 
and the inference is that the King was ill-supported by his allies, 
including the Germans, and that the brunt of the battle was borne 
mainly by his own immediate army. Numbers of Bohemians and 
Moravians were left on the field; but it is also said that Mikes 
Diwocek decided the fortune of the day by flying with fifteen hundred 
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horsemen. Onoe more on this occasion Sophia may have obtained a 
view of Prague, though faint and distant ; but when the engagement, 
on which Sigismund had depended as a triumph, ended in a rout, he 
hurried the Queens away from the Weneelstein. The King took some 
of the wounded into his own carriage, and he wept when he stopped 
at BOhmisch-Brod to bury a Hungarian lord whom he specially loved. 
Mortified and dispirited as he was, Sigismund insisted that Sophia and 
Barbara should wear the laurel-wreaths prepared for the occasion, 
daring their flight, by way of keeping up an appearance of success ; 
but the n^agniiioent baldachin, intended to be held over the Sovereigns 
at their entry into the capital, was appropriated by the priests of 
Prague, and held, in the thanksgiving procession on the field of battle — 
which they headed, — over the priest who carried the chalice as the dearly- 
won badge of victory. Sigismund, however, solaced his feelings by 
commanding that the lands of Victorin Botisek of Podiebrad should be 
laid waste, because he had given assistance to the Praguers ; and also 
those of his brother and cousin ; and so effectually was the work per- 
formed that several villages then annihilated have never re-appeared. 
Then the King and the two Queens entered Kuttenberg crowned with 
laurels. 

Sophia spent part of the winter in this town, of which Sigismund 
made his head-quarters. He had experienced the usual fate of the 
unsuccessful ; from all parts of Europe came complaints of his short- 
comings. Those who knew nothing of his difficulties wondered at his 
mistakes, while they shared the greatest of all — ^want of insight into the 
character and feelings of the people with whom he had to deal. He 
was weary of the war, but Pope Martin continued to urge him to fresh 
exertions, and, moreover, it had become exceedingly difficult to treat 
with the Bohemians. A sad time must Sophia have spent with this 
selfish, arbitrary man, — now thwarted and irritated, — and with his melan- 
choly consort. That Sigismund should vent his ill-humour on them 
was inevitable. The war continued, and the ladies were not even spared 
the hardships of a winter campaign, for the King insisted on keeping 
them always by his side. He perhaps feared that their Hussite tenden- 
cies might lay them open to separate proposals from the enemy — to his 
detriment ; otherwise Kuttenberg seems to have been as safe a refuge as 
could be found ; or indeed they might easily have crossed the frontier at 
once and quitted Bohemia altogether. 

Nicolas of Hus died on the 24th of this December in consequence 
of a fall from his horse some little time before, where after a fierce 
altercation with the Praguers, he left their city, and rode, — perhaps 
carelessly, — towards the Wyschehrad. Mighty aa his name had once been, 
he had of late waned before Ziska, — to whom he now left the field 
clear. Nicolas lacked some of the qualities necessary to a popular 
leader, and was suspected of wishing to make himself King — an un- 
pardonable offence in the eyes of the republican Taborites. His death 
therefore made little difference to the state of parties. 
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The Hussite war knew no cessation on account of weather. In 
January Sigismnnd was summoned to the help of Tachau ; he went 
to Pilsen to collect an army, and wrote to the Bavarian Dukes, hedging 
them to re-enter Bohemia by Frimburg with all their available forces. 
He then himself besieged the Eladrauer monastery, occupied by 
the Taborite Captain, Chival Repicky of Machowic. Palacky thinks 
that Sigismund had gained groimd during the early part of the winter 
to a formidable extent, but his successes can hardly have been substantial, 
since, — on his repulse at Kladrau, — he seems to have virtually given up 
the struggle. Ziska and the Praguers, — sinking old grievances, — had 
just formed a close league of union in self-defence, and the King dared not 
face the army they were raising. He retreated on Leitmeritz with the 
two Queens on the 12th of February, and then to Kuttenberg, from 
w^hence, on the 6th of March, Sophia, in the company of her royal 
relatives, crossed the frontier; — so far as appears, for the second time since 
her marriage. She was leaving Bohemia for ever, though she knew it 
not. On the 9th the Sovereigns reached Znaym in Moravia, where they 
remained three weeks. 

This flight — for such it really was — of course raised the spirits of 
the uncompromising Hussites. In April the citizens of Melnik, one of 
Sophia's dower-towns, put forth a declaration of adhesion to the 
authorities in Prague, pledging themselves to defend the Four Articles 
unto death — and not to acknowledge Sigismund, nor admit Sophia into 
their town, without leave from the capital. Apparently other places 
followed this example. KOniginhof, another of the dower-towns — the 
name signifying Queen's court — certainly surrendered to the Utraquists 
in May. And thus Sophia was gradually rendered homeless and desti- 
tute, for even if it had been possible for her to recover her property, the 
first step to so doing was to break loose from Sigismund — a measure which 
he, as well as her brothers, no doubt took every means to hinder, short 
of ill-treatment ; — and — supposing her emancipation once achieved — 
she must have hastened to Bohemia, where her fate would have 
been very uncertain. Sigismund had made a mistake in policy as well 
as in chivalry by trading on Sophia's popularity at the first ; by in- 
volving her affairs with his he had, to a great extent, destroyed it, to 
his misfortune as well as hers ; but it was now easy to dissuade her 
from all attempt at residing in Bohemia without appearance of harsh- 
ness, veiling more questionable motives by a show of regard for her 
personal safety. I cannot tell what Sophia's real wish may have 
been; it is only known that she submitted to her destiny, followed 
the route of the imperial Sovereigns, and seems to have been at once 
housed in the royal castle of Posen, in Hungary, now better known as 
Presburg. 

In reference to this new phase of the Queen's life, Aventinu% — 
whose words have sin^^e been quoted and adopted by Reusner, — dis- 
tinctly states that Sophia went to live at Posen, 'by command of 
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Csesar/ implying that she bad do choice ; and from the context it may be 
further gathered that he connects this arrangement with the Hussite 
war. At the time indeed it may have been represented as merely tem- 
porary, and with sincerity, for Sigismund renewed the struggle in 
Bohemia ; but without success for many years. In the meantime it is 
a curious fact that — scarcely had Sophia settled in Hungary — when a 
prospect seemed to dawn upon her of leaving that country for the throne 
of another kingdom. 

A wonderful game was now being played between the King of the 
Romans and the King of Poland. In this year, 1421, Wladislas, who 
must have been turned seventy at the least, and had been lately bereft of 
his third wife, requested Sigismund to break the engagement of his only 
child, Elizabeth, with Albert of Austria, in his favour. To this modest 
proposal Sigismund replied by urging the sacrednessof the promise, and 
then added : ' 1 have another daughter not less dear than if I had given 
her life ; by marrying whom your King might very justly be put in 
possession of Silesia, — Offka, my sister-in-law, the widow of my brother 
Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, living at Presburg, with whom — if I maiTy 
her to your King — I promise to assign in the name of a dowry the land 
of Silesia with a hundred thousand florins. Let it please yon to see 
her person and her green age, by which means it will be easier to put to 
the proof whether that which I say should be received or rejected.* The 
expression of Sigismund implies that Sophia was still a comely woman, 
which is probable if she had been decidedly handsome in her youth. 
According to PelzeFs reckoning, she would be forty-six at this time ; 
other accounts would make her over fifty, but even with that age 
Wladislas was scarcely entitled to find fault, and he appeared ready to 
accept this curious substitution of a well-dowered middle-aged widow, 
for an heiress only just in her teens. His ambassadors, — John of Tarnow, 
Palatine of Cracow, — andSbigneus 01e8nicki,then Provost of St. Florian, 
— both men of high distinction, and sent specially on this matrimonial 
mission, paid the Queen of Bohemia several visits, apparently in 
September, and had long conversations with her. If we had any 
rep >rt of their opinion as to her appearance it might help to settle the 
question of her age ; but what passed does not seem to be known, nor what 
they said to Wladislas or their own friends. In one respect the choice 
of ambassadors was unfortunate as regarded the conclusion of the 
alliance ; they were evidently named by the powerful clerical party, 
and would be adverse to a Queen who had been the friend of Hus. 
This very circumstance, however, contributed to recommend Sophia to 
a large portion of the Poles — who were either reforming or simply 
liberal in their views; — some of these men wished for union with Bohemia, 
where Sophia must still have had many friends ; while others were 
flattered by the prospect of seeing their semi-barbarous monarch of the 
new dynasty acknowledged as a brother-in-law by the Bavarian Dukes ; 
and meetings were held to support this German alliance against the 
Lithuanian marriage planned by the Grand Duke, Witold, for his cousin. 
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The conclusion of the affair is certainly singular. In the following 
year Wladislas sent Zavisus CBamy, or Niger (the Black), — styled by 
Palacky Zawisch Gemy of Garbow, — to conclude the marriage with 
Queen Sophia; but at that time Sigismund was engaged in a fresh 
crusade against the Hussites; and the ambassador, while trying to 
meet him in Bohemia, — or according to another version, having fought in 
his army as a volunteer after meeting him, — was taken prisoner by Ziska's 
troops near Deutschbrod, disdaining to fly like the King ; whereupon the 
negotiation fell to the ground, and Wladislas married Sophia of Olszany. 

Caro is very sceptical concerning this story, — which is found in Dlu- 
goss, — mainly as it would seem, on account of its absurd ending. He perti- 
nently remarks that- — ^if one ambassador from Poland was captured he 
might have been replaced by another. Palacky, who relates the story of 
Zavisus Csamy's warlike proceedings, certainly makes out a poor case 
for his discretion in the conduct of his delicate and important mission ; 
it is a lame excuse that on meeting Sigismund in the March of Bohemia 
he found him too busy to talk, and therefore helped him to fight ; while the 
Roman King, as usual, showed conspicuous ingratitude by letting this 
misfortune encountered in his service be made a pretext for bieaking off 
the alliance. However, before he had time to think, Wladislas had 
settled the point his own way with Witold. Caro mentions a still more 
curious version, found in Droysen's Hutory of PruMian Policy ; that 
the Queen herself was carried oflF by the Hussites while on her way to 
Cracow, for which there does not appear to be any solid foundation. 
But in spite of these difficulties and diBcrepancies, I do not know that it 
is necessary or advisable to reject the story of the negotiation altogether. 

Whether either Wladislas or Sigismimd was in earnest, is another 
matter ; the former was apparently hankering after the young Lithuanian 
girl whom he eventually married, while Sigismund would have found it 
difficult to pay the promised portion of his sister-in-law, and can scarcely 
have intended to renounce Silesia ; his main object was probably to 
soften the refusal of his daughter's hand, and perhaps Wladislas was 
aware of this. If, however, Zavisus was really seni, it shows that 
some of the Polish councillors wished earnestly for the German alliance ; 
he was the Polish delegate who had spoke in favour of John Hus at Con- 
stance. Wladislas was perhaps sincere in his professed indifference for 
the troublesome crown of Bohemia ; otherv\ise it might be thought that 
Zavisus was captured, — as it appears, with all his suite, — in pursuance of 
a scheme for carrying on negotiations with the ultra- Hussites ; imion 
with the widowed Queen would bring the King of Poland into relation 
— at most — with the moderate party of the Praguers only. 

With Sophia's feelings historians do not trouble themselves ; and it 
is not easy to conjecture what they were in relation to the Polish 
marriage ; there was much to be said on both sides. It does not appear 
that her brothers objected to the proposed alliance, and she certainly did 
not owe everlasting fidelity to the memory of Wenceslaus : her position 
in Hungary must have been lonely and irksome, for she had the pros- 
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pect before her of remaiiiing virtnally dependent for life on Bigismund, 
— ^wbo had been a chief agent in raising the etorm which drove her from 
Bohemia, — and of being a permanent and unwelcome reminder of his own 
folly. And while brooding over these thoughts, which were unavoidable, 
this exiled and despoiled Queen beheld the vision of a throne in another 
and a greater kingdom, and mused over the possibility of once more 
coming forward as the protectress of religious liberty, and perhaps of 
lending her aid to restore peace in Bohemia. On the other hand, she 
could not but reflect that her first experience of royalty had not brought 
with it happiness or satisfaction, and that her efforts in favour of 
peace and toleration had hitherto been cruelly thwarted ; — would the 
future be necessarily better than the past? Her former experience 
was likely to make her cautious both in public and private matters ; 
the advanced age of Wladislas might not be a formidable objection, 
although it was quite possible that Poland would be disturbed at 
his death; but during two of his previous maniages he had shown 
himself jealous and tyrannical in domestic life, and his conduct to his uncle 
in early days still remained as a charge imperfectly rebutted. Wladislas, 
indeed, was neither a model man nor a model King, and Sophia may well 
have paused, and hesitated as to the expediency of entering — in middle 
age — on a new career of such doubtful promise. 

As the Queen's part in an affair which so nearly concerned her has not 
been thought worthy of mention, I cannot of course tell how far a reso- 
lute defence of Hus*s memory may have contributed to her exclusion 
from the throne of Poland. But if the first ambassadors really conversed 
¥rith her at all, — that is, if the whole story is not a myth, — that subject 
was sure to be broached by them ; and it is a most reasonable conjec- 
ture — that Sophia's religious tenets did not meet the views of so exclusive 
and uncompromising an ecdesiastic as the future Cardinal- Archbishop, 
Sbigneus Olesnicki. 

To xmravel the complicated politics of Sigismund and Wladislas is 
indeed a hopeless idea. At this time a number of important events 
followed each other in quick succession. In the April of 14:21 the King 
of Poland betrothed his only child, Hedwig, to Frederic, son of the new 
Elector of Brandenburg and of Sophia's cousin, Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
— an arrangement which gave great offence to Sigismund, as against his 
interest In September the King of the Romans seems to have signed 
the contract of his own daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, who actually 
married Albert, Duke of Austria, in the April of 14.22. But already in 
the February of that year, Sigismund Korybut, a Lithuanian Prince, and 
nephew of King Wladislas, had entered Bohemia as leader and possible 
King of the Calixtines, — ostensibly without the consent of his unde, but 
certainly without strong hindrance, — and he reached Prague in May. 
In the course of the same year the King of Poland married the other 
Sophia, of the Lithuanian stock. I will not attempt to trace the con- 
nection between these various manoeuvres. With regard to the last 
event, it appears not unlikely that King Sigismund had been all the 
VOL. II. H 
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time secretly encouraging Witold to carry his point. No one seems to 
have taken offence except the Poles ; the Queen of Bohemia is not known 
to have uttered any protest, while Sigismund even attended the corona- 
tion of the new Queen of Poland, Sophia of Olszany. So prevalent, 
however, seems to have heen the idea in the country that Sophia of 
Bavaria was to be the next Queen, that some Polish writers, — Czeckor 
being one, — ^name her as the fourth wife of Wladislas. 

The prolonged stay of the widowed Queen in Hungary must have 
brought upon her decided annoyance from another quarter, since it has 
furnished an ecclesiastical chronicler, — ^whom I know only as the * Conti- 
nuator * of the HUtory of the Emperors and Kings, by Burgmann, Dean 
of Spire, — with occasion to asperse her memory, and in all probability 
she may have had knowledge of the calumny in her lifetime. Speaking 
of the Elector Palatine's visit to King Sigismund, in 14:22, he says : — 
' Duke Louis left Prussia, and sought the King, whom he found in the 
kingdom of Hungary with his wife and the wife of Wenceslaus his 
brother, formerly King of Bohemia, whom he kept with him, not with- 
out grave suspicion that it was as Herod kept Herodias.' Hereupon 
(Efelius, as editor of this chronicle, bursts forth indignantly on the sub- 
ject of this imputation : — ^ It remains thatjwe should give, in passing, a 
hint of the great calumny by which the author of the appendix does not 
more atrociously calumniate Sigismund than Sophia, the wife of 
Wenceslaus, artfully and maliciously.' After stating the charge, he 
continues : — ' Eberhard Windeck, edited by 01. Mencken, has indeed 
already absolved Sigismund from a similar charge, that of dishonouring 
a noble maiden of the Austrian gyneceum, by exposing the calumniator ; 
but how much more impudently does he lie who calls the most modest 
Caesar under grave suspicion with his brother's wife, a woman turned 
fifty. That Sophia unwillingly lingered at the Hungarian court because 
Sigismund postponed paying her large sums of money, — he being 
always on account of his dignity in straits and difficulties, — is proved 
from letters which I have seen from Sophia to her brothers, Emest and 
Wniiam, Dukes of Bavaria. '' Augusta " had possessions and estates 
in Bohemia, partly from the gift of Wenceslaus, her husband, partly 
bought with her own money and greatly embellished by it (of all which 
the last will which we have seen makes mention), which were just so 
many ties that bound her to the court as to a rock, even against her 
wish, not to speak of the regal household goods and female ornaments 
which Sigismund would not have allowed to be transferred to the 
Bavarians ; so that always framing new delays he carefully himg back 
imtil, while still abiding there, she was at last laid low by illness and death. 
This we intend (if we have leisure and life) to explain more fully on the 
evidence of will and letters. At present it suffices to have refuted by 
tried arguments from the history of Sophia a suspicion raised without 
foundation and cunningly defended.' 

All persons may not, perhaps, feel as thoroughly persuaded of Sigis- 
mund's modesty and purity as this writer, for he has been very generally 
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Bpoken of as a licentious Prince. It does not, however, follow that he 
would go to the length implied by the Continuator. Neither he nor 
Sophia were then young; and Sophia had home an irreproachable 
character for morality in her youth, which she was not likely to fling 
away in middle age. It is difficult, indeed, to believe that she can 
have felt even sisterly regard for the cruel Sigismund, although he 
repeatedly professed esteem and admiration of her virtues. But 
Louis the Elector Palatine, was the very man who had received John 
Hus at the hands of Sigismund as a condemned criminal, and had 
presided at the last scene of degradation and agony. He does not 
seem to have appeared in person before Prague, and this was therefore 
his first meeting with the Queen whose most sacred confidences had 
been received by the martyred reformer. It is quite easy to imagine 
that she shrank from him with a shudder and persistently avoided his 
presence, and also that this show of antipathy excited his resentment. 
Moreover, Louis had been in Poland as well as Prussia, and it is not 
unlikely that evil reports may have been circulated there by the clerical 
party when threatened with the Bavarian marriage, which the Elector 
or his followers treasured. The immediate object of his journey to 
Hungary, — the removal of the Archbishop of Mayence from the post of 
Vicar-Gener/J and the recognition of his own ri^ht to the office, he 
seems to have obtained : but possibly King Sigisraund's manner was 
not gracious ; he and Louis- had been for some time estranged, and the 
Elector was thus prepared to make the worst of his conduct. 

There is ample evidence of the impecunious state in which Sigismund 
kept his sister-in-law, and upon which (Efelius bases his vindication. 
The letters he mentions I have not seen, but certain documents relating 
to this subject will be found printed in another part of his collection 
(Specimen Diplomatarii Bojarici), In 14:26 Sigismund admits still 
owing Sophia twenty-five thousand gulden after a settlement of 
accounts, and arranges for the payment of two thousand gulden next 
St. Martin's Day, and five thousand on every anniversary of that 
festival for four years to come. He also promises her six thousand 
Hungarian gulden per annum for the maintenance of her court, to be 
paid quarterly, so long as she remains in Hungary. She probably 
received nothing from her Bohemian estates, on which her own Bavarian 
money had been sunk ; and Sigismund apparently undertook to maintain 
her in some degree as a Queen until he had reconquered Bohemia, 
but failed to do so. 

Her enforced residence in Hungary brought with it happily some 
C9mpen8ations. She enjoyed for a time an immunity from tumults, 
insurrections, and all the accumulated horrors of war ; although her 
retirement must have been saddened by reports of violence and suffering 
in the land she had loved so well. That she possessed some influence 
over Sigismund is probable, and this fact may have increased the irri- 
tation of the Elector Palatine, for she would, of course, use such 
Influence to promote the cause of toleration; it is undeniable that 
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<Aunng these years of her stay in Hungary, the King made several 
efforts to aeeomplish his end by negotiating. It is farther likely that 
his consoit, who ahared Sophia's religious views, was her friend ; and 
this supposition ia strengthened by the marriage which took place in 
1425 between Hermann Count of Cilly, the brother of Barbara, and 
Beatrice of Bavaria, Duke Ernest's daughter and Sophia's niece. Were 
it possible to discover on what principle and by whom her household was 
chosen, a clearer idea might be formed of her daily life ; if this Queen 
was able to surround herself with some of her old Bohemian friends, the 
sorrows of her lot must have been much alleviated ; but so many of 
them were hostile to Sigismund, that this is scarcely probable ; in her will 
she mentions no one attendant with any special affection, or even by 
name. As to her religious privileges, Sigismund, who had built, — or 
planned the building of, — a chapel for his Bohemian followers in con- 
nection with his new palace at Ofen, could scarcely deny her any dis- 
tinct services she might desire ; but hew far Sophia may have desired 
such it is not easy to tell. John Hus, as has been said, did not separate 
from the worship of the established church, and laid no particular stress 
on the reception of the Oup ; yet since his time matters had proceeded 
so far, that it is doubtful if a disciple of the reformer would be received 
as a penitent or a communicant in any Roman Catholic church. How 
this may have been settled I know not ; possibly there were liberal and 
tolerant priests, whom Sigismund now found it expedient to protect ; 
possibly, however, Sophia may have had her own Calixtine celebrant, 
whose ministrations Queen Barbara also attended when in Presburg. 

I am im£ned to think that even if Sophia was allowed a private 
chaplain of her own choice, she not unfrequently attended the public 
services in the cathedral or other churches. The manner in which this 
Queen is mentioned by several authors tends to the supposition that she 
did not come to any open*breach with Rome. That the words of Bal- 
binus about her public repentance refer to any formal recantation, or to 
anything indeed but her ahare in the Bohemian war, however, I see no 
reason to believe. Had «uch a triumph been obtained as the abjur- 
ation of a Hussite Queen, it would have been blazoned forth to the 
world; whereas, on the contrary, her life has been purposely con- 
signed to oblivion. iEneas Sylvius, who was at the Council of Basle 
soon after her death, from the first spoke guardedly, — though in a 
decided tone of praise, which may be partly attributed to the position 
of her brother William at that Council. 

The castle of Presburg, in which Sophia spent her last years, stood 
on the left bank of the Danube at a magnificent height above the river. 
Not, indeed, till 1811 did it become a complete ruin ; and according to 
report, it was then set on fire by Italian soldiers in the Austrian service, 
in order to make an end of their trouble in carrying wood and water up 
the steep ascent. The town of Presburg skirts the shore of that great 
river, one of Europe's highways, and is situated between Ofen, — or 
Buda-Pest, — and Vienna, but much nearer to the latter, and but a very 
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few English miles from the Austrian frontier. Sigismimd sometimes 
came to stay there during Sophia's residence, to hold conferences and 
diets, but scarcely, it might be thought, often enough to afford a pre- 
text for the scandal propagated by Burgmanu*s Gontinuator, especially 
as his own Queen generally accompanied him. 

Whether Sophia ever moved with the court to Ofen or elsewhere, 
I have been unable to discover ; but if not, her life must have been one 
of comparative seclusion, and the crown -jewels, of which (Efelius speaks 
as affording one excuse for her detention, cannot have proved of much 
use. And yet it was scarcely possible for her to shake off altogether 
her regal trammels — except by retiring to a convent ; while the circum- 
stances of her history, and her constancy to the memory of John Hus, 
would almost certainly preclude her from seeking even temporarily — in a 
monastic retreat — that rest and refreshment which so many women found 
under the burdens of prosperity or adversity. Accordingly, no allusion 
can be discovered to such periods of seclusion, or to any intercourse with 
religious houses. Sophia's constancy to Hus would not commit her to 
any hatred of monastic life, but it would render companionship with 
the inmates oi most convents very difficult 

The year 1428 was marked by a fresh tide of troubles, affecting 
this unfortunate Queen. Ziska was victorious to the last. In spite of 
losing his remaining eye at the siege of Kaby, in the July of 1421, he 
continued as great a chieftain as before, if not greater ; but he died of 
the plague in this zenith of his fame, during the October of 1424. 
Another extraordinary leader trained in his armies, — Procop Holy, — 
succeeded him. The Bohemians now aimed at more than the defence 
of their own country; or rather, as the best means of defence, they 
made raids on other lands, spreading desolation wherever they went 
Once more rapine and bloodshed came near to Sophia ; she saw and 
heard the terrible sights and soonds of other days. In the May of 
1428 certain bands of Hussites reached Presburg, plundered and burned 
its suburbs. Apparently their stay was short ; they either retreated 
voluntarily, or were driven away. The Queen remained surrounded by 
the victims of violence, conscious of much suffering which she could not 
heal. It added to the gloom of the situation that a succession of bad 
harvests had brought scarcity into the country. Then came news of 
the premature death of Count Hermann of Gilly, the husband of 
Sophia's niece, caused by a faU from his horse. It is quite possible that 
all these melancholy events preyed upon a mind already depressed, and 
brought before Sophia the near prospect of her departure ; she deemed 
it right to make her will without delay, as follows : — 

' We, fiophia, by God's grace Queen of Bohemia, widow, <fec, make 
known publicly by this letter to all who may look at it or hear it read, 
that we, being of sound mind and good memory, have had all our in- 
tentions described in this letter, and our last will concerning that which 
we possess, as to how it should be managed and ananged if God 
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should dispose of us.' She mentions the 'Rotenstein house/ as 
acquired with her own money, and also the 'Bradlze house in the 
table-land of Bohemia.* In the town of ' Melnickh/ and the village of 
*Brozanckh/ she specifies: *A hundred schock of perpetual annual 
rent or income ; this we have bought with our own money. Item, the 
house in Prague was given us by the King of good memory, our 
gracious lord and husband. Item, we have jewelry and other property 
which will be found in our chests.* Then follows ;— * Item, the most 
highly serene King Sigismund, our gracious brother, owes us thirty 
thousand gulden, as will be found in the King's Majesty's letters.* She 
is obliged to request the grace and favour of her exalted debtor for her 
brothers, in order that they may be allowed to administer her will and 
carry out its provisions — more especially as she wished to bequeath to 
them and to her nephew Albert her Rotenstein and Bradlze property. 
She provides for the payment of a debt of nine hundred and fifty 
gulden to the * Kaplerin and her children,* — desires that her attendants 
of all degrees, — * our maidens and officials, and all our servants,' may be 
suitably remunerated, — and last, that a monument may be raised to 
her memory. 

In this will, it may be seen, Sophia makes no mention of the sound- 
ness of her bodily health, and as she died a few months later it may 
have been written in the early stage of a long and painful illness. The 

* Kaplerin,* to whom the Queen owed money, was perhaps the widow 
of Peter Kaplirz, — Captain or Governor of Posen, — to whom in 14:26 
Sigismund, with the consent of Barbara, granted the town and castle of 
Kecz, together with sundry lands, in a deed dated from Presburg. The 
fact that Sophia was compelled to borrow from this lady shows that 
the injustice of Sigismund sometimes placed her in positive difficulties ; 
but since this was the only debt to be discharged it may also be fairly 
cited as evidence of scrupulous retrenchment and economy. 

As the will stands now, it is a dry, business-like document, 
apparently saying just what was necessary and no more, which is an 
unusual characteristic in a will of that period ; in other words — ^it 
])artake8 of the suppression which was the ruling feature of this Queen's 
life. There is no mention of remembrances to friends or gifts to the 
poor, but these might have been distributed by her own hand during 
her illness. Neither is there any allusion to posthumous services or 
donations to churches. The word ' Gedftchtniss,' memory or memorial, 
might be taken to imply masses for the repose of the testatrix, but 
in the index to (Efelius's collection of records it is interpreted as 
meaning a monument. What, however, Sophia really ordered or 
requested with regard to the omitted points is buried in obscurity, for 
the whole of the will is not before us. The original editor, Michael 
Arodennis, adds, — at the end of the passage concerning the monument, 
which now closes the document, — in Latin, the will being in German : — 

* Thus far my draft ; those matters which remained over and above, 
were inscribed on page 773, which has been cut out.' For the last time 
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the thoughta and feelings of the ill-fated Queen of Bohemia were 
effectually suppressed. Who can doubt that, — whatever else was in- 
scribed on the missing page, — it contained a tribute to the memory of 
John Hus, and to the principles he had taught her ? 

It is fair to state indeed that Adlzreiter, who wrote in Bavaria early 
in the seventeenth century, professes to have seen the whole wilL His 
account, which is an apology for the Queen, runs thus : — * Sophia, 
having acted in this matter with ability above the female intellect, — in 
which, when Sigismund with the best right had received the diadem of 
Bohemia, she aided him in the public functions of government, — retiring 
at his persuasion to Posen, laudably ended a life worthy of her con- 
dition. For that is not true of which domestic writers accuse her, as if 
she had been led into error by Hus, who was her confessor in sacred 
matters, and adhered to the sectaries, whom indeed she combated as 
much as possible by arms and counsel. iEneas Sylvius certainly 
praises her as much more excellent than her husband, which that very 
wise man would have rashly asserted, if defiled by the impious teaching 
of Hus, she had acknowledged it. Therefore they accuse deservedly 
their pens of error who write that Sophia, on account of her pertinacious 
defence of the Hussite impiety, was struck by her brother, Duke Ernest, 
with his fist, which calumny the letters full of love, and of indications 
of an excellent mind, sent by her to Ernest, repel ; she never sent any 
hurtful or impious. Also her last writings, signed before her death, 
remain, which breathe nothing but religion and consistent Catholic piety.' 

Adlzreiter evidently believed, or tried to believe, that he had seen 
the whole will, but the passage just quoted is such a piece of special 
pleading, that it is not needful to take his words literally. He perhaps 
read no more than we read now. 

Of the Queen's last days nothing appears to be really known. 
Balbinus says, as already observed, that she died piously ; this would 
mean that she received the ordinances of the Church, — supposing him to 
have met with an accurate report at the distance of more than two 
centuries from the event, — which is open to doubt That her piety did 
not extend to the renunciation of Hus I still believe. Sophia's repu- 
tation was saved in all likelihood by the destruction of a part of her 
will, — ^possibly by the concealment or distortion of other facts also, — so 
that the world in general may have been told that she had abjured her 
confessor's teaching. Who watched and soothed the long hours of pain 
and weakness can only be imagined. Perhaps, in addition to devoted 
attendants, she had the companionship of her widowed niece — Beatrice, 
Countess of Cilly. Perhaps also Sigismxmd, and still more probably 
Barbara, visited her in the time of her last trial, for it is certain that 
they both lingered in Hungary that winter, although wanted elsewhere. 
If it be true, however, as sometimes stated, that Sophia died in the 
February of 1429, the Roman King and Queen cannot have remained 
to the last, for they appear to have been in Wolhynia before the 
end of January. 
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The Qneen of Bohemia was buried in the parish church of St. 
Martin at Presburg, ' near the chapel of Lord George, once Provoet of 
Posen.* The letters of Sigismund, granting safe-conduct and power of 
administration to the ducal executors, Ernest and William of Bavaria, 
are still extant, dated from Presburg the third day after the feast of 
Whitsuntide. They are signed by the celebrated Chancellor Caspar 
Schlick, here spelt Sligh, and the King speaks of Sophia as ' his dearest 
sister of pious memory.' 

Thus dosed in retirement and isolation a life singularly devoid of 
the chief elements which constitute human happiness. Of domestic 
affection it contained but very little ; of freedom in thought and action 
not much more, and that moderate amount dearly won by hard 
struggles. Even the outward pomp of wealth and station, which 
appears to some minds a full and sufficient compensation for all other de- 
ficiencies, was in this case so diequered — by reverses and humiliations — 
that the most devoted worldling would have found enjo3anent a difficulty. 
Sophia was indeed no worldling, and it is doubtful whether her queenly 
state was prized by her for any reason save the good, — limited as it 
was, — which it enabled her to achieve. She is a striking example of a 
life consecrated to duty, patiently wrought out under the oppression 
of circumstances, and that too by a mind which, from the glimpses 
disclosed of its working, appears to have been of no common order. Under 
more favourable auspices this Queen, so unfairly effaced and forgotten, 
might have accomplished g^reat things^ and established a title to the 
gratitude of posterity. 
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SECTION II. 



BARBARA OP CILLY, 

(1392?— 1451), 

EMPRESS, QUEEN OF HUNGARY AND BOHEMIA. 

The death of Mary, Queen of Hungary, without issue, ought, if 
the question had been one of hereditary right, to have cut short her 
huaband^s term of government. But many other considerations influenced 
the minds of the Hungarians. Sigismund was their crowned and anointed 
King. ; he had been for some years the actual ruler of the country, and 
he was the General whom most of its warriors had become accustomed 
to obey. Disinclination to change and to union with another kingdom, 
— the difficulty of deciding between the claims of the Queen of Poland 
and those of the King of Naples, to say nothing of the other candidates 
who might have appeared in the event of an interregnum, — the manifest 
foUy of risking a civil war at a time when Turkish aggression threatened 
the very existence of the state, together with the prestige of the house 
of Luxemburg, were so many arguments which told in favour of 
Sigismund, — although there were many Hungarians who disliked him, 
and disputed his indefeasible right to reign over them. Royalty under 
such circumstances was no sinecure. The King of Hungary had to 
make terms with Hedwig, Queen of Poland ; to defeat the schemes of 
Ladislas, King of Naples ; to repel the encroachments of the Ottoman 
power ; and, — what was perhaps the hardest task of all, — to keep in check 
his own lawless Hungarian barons, always glad of an opportunity to 
dictate conditions to their Sovereign; while from his elder brotiier, 
Wenceslaus, King of the Romans and of Bohemia, who was his 
natural ally and supporter, he derived only an additional burden of 
vexation and perplexity. 

Seldom has any battle been more disastrous than that of Nicopolis 
in 1396, the very year after Queen Marj'^s death* Sigismund had 
rallied round him Frenchmen, Bavarians, Knights of Prussia and of 
Rhodes, besides his Hungarians and Wallachians, for the purpose of 
making a resistless onslaught against the Turks under Bajazet. The 
recklessness of the younger French nobles, who carried their headstrong 
views into practice against the wishes of more experienced men, and the 
opportunity thus given to the treacherous Stephen Latzkovicz and 
Myrtahe of Walkchia, who fled when the French were routed, decided the 
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fate of the day. The King, with the Hungarians under Nicolas of Gara, 
the Styrians under Hermann Count of Oilly, and the Bavarians under 
the Count Palatine Rupert, are said to have performed wonders ; hut 
tliey formed a centre consisting only of twelve thousand men, and its 
defeat was assured, according to local tradition, hy the arrival of five 
thousand Servians as a reinforcement to the Ottoman side, — at the 
behest of their Prince, who had given his sister in marriage to Bajazet, 
although an elder Princess of the family was the mother of the Palatine 
Gara. 

Sigismund was dragged from the battle-field by the Count of Cilly 
and the Burgrave of Nuremberg, who placed him in comparative safety 
on board a Venetian vessel. John, Archbishop of Gran, and his 
brother accompanied the King and the Burgrave. Hermann of Cilly 
followed with Nicolas of Gara in another boat, for several vessels were 
apparently at hand as a protection to the land forces. The King and 
his warriors descended the Danube ; at its mouth lay a small fleet 
belonging to the Venetian Republic and the Knights of Rhodes, and 
this aflbrded a refuge and escort to Sigismund and the remnants of his 
army. They passed the Dardanelles amidst the jeers and obstructions 
of the Turks, and arrived at Ragusa without further disaster on the 
2 1 St December, nearly three months after the battle. 

The next few years of this King's reign were naturally years of 
much trouble, and perhaps it is scarcely surprising that he should have 
met the insolence of Stephen Latzkovicz with that weapon of treachery 
which had been employed against himself. After intriguing with 
Ladislae of Naples, Stephen made terms with Sigismund ; he attended 
the Landtag for Croatia atKreutz in February, 1398, — was there arrested 
by the King's order and beheaded on the spot. When his adherents 
assembled in front of the palace, and threatened insurrection, Sigismund 
caused the body to be thrown out of a window into the midst of their 
ranks, as a warning of what they might encounter by opposing him. 
For the time he triumphed ; they fled, — mostly to Bosnia, where 
Ostoya, one of the rival Kings of that^ country, who was a declared 
ally of Ladislas, welcomed this accession to the cause. 

Sigismund's arbitrary modes of doing himself justice, — ^his habit of 
heaping offices and lands on certain favoured adherents, — and his un- 
bridled sensuality, which seems, by the disgust which it excited, to 
have affected even families of rank, — were so many obstacles on his 
road to prosperity. jMoreover, — partly from causes over which he had 
no control, — but partly also by reason of these faults, he was always in 
want of money, and had to borrow as best he could when on the eve of 
any enterprise. The death of Queen Hedwig and her child, in 1399, 
set him free from apprehension in that quarter, but this was but the 
eictinction of a remote danger, for with her he had long been friendly ; 
on the other hand, the conduct of King Wenceslaus, the head of his 
family, was such as to exasperate Sigismund into unbrotherly alliance 
with his oppressors, and to determine the German Electors on his 
deposition. and the exclusion of all Luxemburg Princes from the imperial 
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dignity. In 1400 (or 1401) the diecooitent of the Hnngarian magnates 
came to a climax, the pretext being that Sigismund had promised the 
reversion of the kingdom to his cousin Jodocus ; but most of the con- 
spirators had probably some private grievance, real or supposed, besides ; 
and when on the 28th of April, the barons of Hungary assembled under 
the nominal presidency of their King, they improved the occasion by 
arresting him. The author of Dukes and KingSy dhc, states that this 
Landtag was held at Hatvan, but Engel says that Sigismund was 
imprisoned at Ofen. Nicolas of Gara, who had been recently super- 
seded in the office of Palatine, saved the King's life by promising, on 
the faith of an injured man, to keep him in safe custody until his asso- 
ciates could decide calmly on the best mode of dealing with him ; — 
he was then conducted to Gara's castle of Siklos, or Siklios, where he 
is said to have been immured in a dungeon eighty feet below the surface 
of the earth. Negotiations were set on foot by certain of the mal- 
contents with Ladislas, King of Naples ; and only the unsettled state 
of his affairs in Italy saved Hungary from invasion. Some of the 
nobles now indeed turned their eyes towards Poland, — in spite of Queen 
Hedwig's death, — because the King, Wladislas, was supposed to possess 
some qualifications for the poe>t of Sovereign of Hungary. As Hermann 
of Oilly had just sent his cousin William's daughter to Poland, to 
marry that King, it may be supposed that he really, if not ostensibly, 
inclined to this party, from which it was advisable, and even necessary, 
to detach him and Gara. 

According to the received story, Sigismund excited the compassion 
of the ex-Palatine's mother, Helena of Servia, who had certainly reason 
to fear the advent of Ladislas of Naples, above all things, because her 
husband had been concerned in his father's murder. She had, however, 
no similar cause to dread the King of Poland, and it is therefore pro- 
bable that feelings of pity and loyalty, as well as anxiety for the fate 
of her family, moved her to intercede with her sons for their captive. 
Helena is represented by Thwrocz as first making a long speech to 
Nicolas and John of Gara in favour of Sigismund, and then telling the 
King how she, as a mother, grieved to see a young man wasting his 
days in prison, and much more to the same effect, by which means she 
succeeded in winning his confidence. Having accomplished this, she 
once more plied her sons with remonstrances and arguments ; to these 
they yielded, — as it would seem, somewhat in defiance of the previous 
engagement made by Nicolas, — Helena's words being supported by the 
threats of Count Cilly, who in this narrative appears as the fast friend 
of Sigismund. 

It has indeed been surmised that the ex-Palatine had originally 
sought the situation of gaoler with a view to his own advantage ; 
Count Cilly seems to have shown at least equal talent in turning the 
position of affairs to account. According to the author of Dukes and 
Kings, Sigismund was conducted to the borders of the kingdom by 
Gara, and there met by Hermann of Cilly, who took him to his own 
county, where the King, remembering the enmity he had aroused by 
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bis profligate life, Teeolved to marry again, and farther, to make the 
Couut*B youngest daughter his bride, — ^wbile he arranged the marriage 
of Nicolas with her sister ; by this means, of coarse, both nobles were 
rivetted to the interest of tiieir actual Sovereign, but writers differ as 
to the side from which the offer originally proceeded. The Chronicle 
ofCilly asserts that it was entirely spontaneous on the part of the King, 
and proceeded from an ebullition of gratitude ; that Count Hermann 
was most unwilling to accede to the proposal, and did not give consent 
tiU he had been entreated by a number of prelates and nobles. It may 
be admitted that he exposed himself, — and still more his daughter, — to 
some risk, as the consequence of this wonderful eleyation ; in all proba- 
bility some of the evil reports which have blotted her fair fame were 
the outpourings of envious and disappointed spirits. 

Although the biography of one daughter of this house precedes this 
of Barbara, the child of Hermann, I have reserved the detailed account 
of its origin and rise for this sketch, as the more important of the two. 
Satisfactory these family annals cannot possibly be termed, but I give 
them as fragments collected and united to the best of my ability. 

Barbara's ancestors had not been (}ounts of Cilly for many generations ; 
before that time they were Barons of Samegh; or Sonneck ; — the name 
indeed is spelt in more than half-a-dozen different ways. They may 
be said to have owed their rise in a great measure to a remarkable 
marriage ; but it may also be conjectured that this marriage, as well as 
their other honours, was the result of distinguished personal qualities. 

In 1246 the Dakes of Austria, known as the Babenberg line, became 
extinct It had been stipulated that, in case of the total failure of males 
of the house, the daughter of the last Duke should be allowed to succeed 
to the fief. Unluckily the last of all did not leave any daughter ; but 
many persons thought that his niece Grertrude, — the only child of 
bis elder brother, — was fairly entitled to the benefit of this arrange- 
ment. As, however, her case did not fall within the letter of the law, 
the Emperor — Frederic II. of Hohenstaufen, — pronounced the fief lapsed 
to the Empire, and bestowed it on Otho of Bavaria ; while the Pope 
declared it to be in the gift of the Holy See, and made a grant of it to 
Bela, King of Hungary. The misery of the unhappy state, torn by 
rival claims, may be imagined ; but the Austrians perhaps increased 
their troubles when — on the death of Conrad IV., son and successor of 
Frederic in the Empire, only Tour years after his father, — they took 
advantage of the general anarchy to elect a Dnke for themselves. This 
was the mighty Ottocar, King of Bohemia, whom they deemed capable 
of making head against all foes. To give him a dynastic claim they 
inveigled Margaret, a sister of the two last Dukes, and widow of Conrad's 
excluded elder brother, Henry, from a convent near Treves, in which 
she resided, to marry Ottocar ; but the King no sooner believed himself 
to be firmly established in the duchy than he repudiated her to wed a 
yoanger bride. 

Henry of Misnia, the husband of Margaret's younger sister Con- 
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stance, was another candidate, and favoured by a certain number of 
AuBtrians ; but he preferred receiving a handeome compensation from 
Ottocar to encountering all the risks of a struggle. 

There remained Gertrude, the niece of Margaret and Constance, 
already mentioned, and she was an energetic opponent of Ottocar, but 
as a widow with a young child for her heir, her claim was disregarded 
by the majority of her father's former subjects. 8he seems to have been 
very early married to AMadislas of Bohemia, brother of Ottocar, — 
perhaps in her childhood, for she was still quite young when left a 
widow by her second husband, — Hermann, a scion of the house of 
Baden, — with two babes. That Prince is said to have obtained 
investiture of the Austrian territories from William of HoUand, — himself 
only a titular German King, — and Gertrude continued to assert her 
daims. When her efforts to recover Austria failed, she took refuge 
in Hungary, where King Bela professed to espouse her cause, and 
found her another husband in — Roman, a Russian Prince, son of the 
great Daniel of Halitsch. This Prince however evidently despaired of 
her cause, and is said to have deserted her even before the birth of their 
daughter. Grertrude, according to the received account, renounced her 
rights on Styria in favour of Bela, but only in consideration of the 
assistance he was to afford her in Austria. The Ring of Hungary, 
after committing horrible cruelties on the Austrian territories, which of 
course told against Gertrude, made a treaty with Ottocar, and gave 
him his niece Cunigunda to replace the elderly Margaret Gertnide 
retired in sorrow to a Misnian convent, where she ended her days, but 
her children appear to have found friends. Agnes, her daughter by 
Hermann of Baden, married Ulric Duke of Oarinthia, while Frederic, 
her son, was brought up with Conradin, son of the Roman King 
Conrad, at the castle of Ravensburg, on the Lake of Constance — or 
Bodensee, — and was known by the title of Duke of Austria. Their 
half-sister, daughter of Gertrude and Roman, is said by the Carinthinn 
chronicler to have become the wife of Duke Stephen of Agram ; but I 
have not found any other mention of her. 

Misfortune however pursued the other offspring of the Austrian 
Princess. It was unlucky for Frederic, the young claimant, that he 
should live in constant companionship with another Prince, bom to 
splendid expectations, none of which had been realised. Together the 
two boys mourned their exclusion from the world's great prizes ; and 
Frederic, who was the elder, is supposed to have prompted Conradin's 
ill-starred expedition to Naples. He shared his perils in the field, his 
privations in the dungeon, and his death on the scaffold. 

Agnes, sister of Frederic, thus became heiress, or elder, co-heiress, 
of the family claims. Ulric of Carinthia had left her a childless widow, 
and had sold the reversion of his duchy, — ^not very kindly, — to Ottocar, 
so that the widowed Duchess seems to have found herself more or less in 
the power of this enemy of her house, when he had thus become lord of 
the land. * The same Ottocar,' says the Chronicle, * in the year 1270 mar- 
ried the illustrious Lady Agnes, grandniece of Leopold Duke of Austria, 
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Yelict of the Duke of Carinthia, for the depreasion of her race, to Ulrich, 
Count of Heunburg in Carinthia.* It thus appears that Agnes, — though a 
"wonian, inheriting claims through another woman, — still retained a. 
certain amount of dynastic importance. And this is further proved by 
the extreme anxiety of the Hapsburg genealogists to manufacture a 
descent from her for their Dukes of Austria. They represent her to 
have married Meinhard Count of the Tyrol, and to have been mother 
of his daughter, who became wife of a Hapsburg Duke of Austria and 
King of the Romans. Sometimes this Tyrolese marriage is placed 
before the Carinthian alliance, sometimes after ; and Agnes is then said 
to have brought Carinthia to Meinhard. These fables, though adopted 
by good authors in later times from the mendacious chroniclers, can be 
dbproved without much difficulty. Meinhard's only wife appears to 
have been Elizabeth of Bavaria, widow of Conrad, the last Hohen- 
staufen King of the Romans, and mother of Conradin ; * she was probably 
a friend of Gertrude and a protectress of her children. 

The anarchy which had prevailed in Germany more or less since 
the death of the Emperor Frederic II. in 1250, and had become com- 
plete at the death of his son Conrad IV., four years later, was 
terminated in 1273 by the election of Rudolf, Count of Hapsburg, to 
be King of the Romans. Ottocar alone dared to brave the new 
Sovereign ; he was overthrown and reduced to his hereditary states 
— Bohemia and Moravia — ^which he was allowed to hold as fiefs of 
Germany ; but he afterwards revolted and perished on the field of 
battle. The Duchy of Austria wa& bestowed by Rudolf, together with 
Styria and Carniola, on his son Albert, who, after the short reign of 
Adolf of Nassau, became the second Roman filing of his house; 
Carinthia was given by the same monarch to Meinhard, Count of the 
Tjrrol. Agnes and Ulric received some compensation from the 
conqueror, — one writer says that they gave up the allodial lands oi 
Gertrude in consideration of a gift of six thousand marks. 

When Ottocar married the widowed Duchess of Carinthia, — the 
descendant of the Dukes of Austria, — to the Count of Heunburg — * for 
the depression of her race,' — he, of course, thought that he had made an 
end of all dynastic pretensions from that quarter. But this second 
marriage produced issue ; and I believe that the posterity of Agnes 
never forgot their Babenberg blood. That Ulric was so very much her 
inferior is not obvious ; he was one of a family sufficiently powerful to 
make head for a time against Ottocar in Styria, but two of its members, 
Bernard and Henry, are mentioned as having been imprisoned by the 
King of Bohemia ; and the Heunburg Counts were, of course, unequal 
to the task of pressing the claims of Ulric's wife on Austria. Unhappily, 
also, this union, whatever may have been its domestic harmony, did not 
bring with it external peace and quietness. The end of Agnes' life 
was as troubled as the beginning. Disturbances arose in Styria, conse- 
quent on the oppression exercised by Albert, in which Ulric, even as a 
patriot, was perhaps justified in taking a part. Some time afterwards. 
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whether as a continuation of these troubles, or in consequence of a dis- 
tinct quarrel, the Counts of Heunhurg arrested Duke Louis of 
Carinthia, son of Meinhard, and brother of Albert's wife, and kept him 
prisoner in St Veit, then the capital of the Duchy. The Counts who 
committed this deed are called Ulric and Frederic, or Fritz ; the latter 
must have been either brother or son of Ulric, — probably son, from the 
manner in which he is mentioned. The result of this daring act was 
that the lands of the Counts were laid waste, and eventually confiscated; 
that Fritz had to fly the country, while Ulric seems to have fallen into 
the hands of Duke Albert. His Duchess, — Elizabeth of the Tyrol and 
Carinthia (daughter of Meinhard and Elizabeth of Bavaria), — although 
she had instigated her husband to the rescue of her brother, now took 
compassion on the fallen foe, — perhaps for his wife's sake, — and per- 
suaded Albert to allow Ulric and Agnes a home in Neustadt, and a 
' thousand pounds yearly ' for maintenance. Linked with her in the work 
of softening the Dice's heart was Frederic, Count of Ortenburg, a cousin 
of the former Duke of Carinthia, who as such had claims on the Duchy, 
— ^which he had apparently waived, since he was married to Meinhard's 
sister. It would seem that the health of Agnes failed under this new 
load of trouble ; she died soon after her arrival at Neustadt in 1395, 
and was honourably buried by the care of the Duchess Elizabeth in the 
Minorite Church at Vienna. 

The broken-hearted Ulric was allowed by Albert to return to 
Heunhurg, probably in much diminished state. What became of 
Frederic I cannot discover, but the Carinthian Chronicle calls these two 
the last Counts, an expression which might signify only that they were 
attainted ; but it seems likely from the total disappearance of the family, 
as well as from subsequent expressions in the Chronicle, that the male 
line died out with them. Its author, James, (or Jacob,) Unrestus, adds : 
— * The castle of Cilly belonged to the Counts of Heunhurg ; after the 
death of them all it fell hereditarily to the Lords of Sameghk, who had 
themselves made Counts of it. And the Counts of Heunhurg bore on 
their shields three yellow stars on a blue field ; since then all the Counts 
of Cilly have borne the same arms in that fashion.' The modern 
historian, Mayer, defines the relationship between the two families by 
saying that the Baron Sonneck * inherited from his father-in-law, Ulric 
of Heunhurg, husband of the Babenberger Agnes, his possessions in the 
Lower Mark with the fort and market- town of Cilly ; his son Frederic 
of Sonneck was, in 1341, elevated to the rank of Count, and called him- 
self Count of Cilli (de Cyleya, Tzili).* 

It is only in Hubner's very incorrect pedigree that I can find any 
minute details concerning the Barons of Sonneck; he begins wi^ 
Udalricus, — that is, Ulric, — who was living in 1304, but is probably 
wrong in saying that he married Adelaide of Oettingen ; a lady of that 
name became ^e wife of his great-grandson ; hence, in all likelihood, 
confusion has arisen. About the same time, according to Mayer, one 
Comrade of Sonneck was in high estimation as a poet or minnesinger ; 
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his precise place in the family is not evident Leopold, whom Hnbner 
calls son of Udalricns, and who * was famous in 1320/ must have been 
the husband of the young Lady of Heunburg (although the genealogist 
is, singularly enough, silent on this important point) ; and he perhaps 
owed this illustrious marriage to his prowess in arms. 

Leopold and his consort, — whose baptismal name is not given in 
any book I have consulted, — had a son Frederic, callecl by the CV% 
Chronicle * the tenth ' — ^meaning either the tenth Baron or the tenth 
Frederic; he became the first Count of Cilly. Sunthemius quaintly 
styles him * Libertinus,* — this being apparently a medisaval translation 
of ' Freyherr.' Hubner says that he married a lady named Demutha, 
but does not enter into the question of her lineage. Frederic was owner 
of the town and castles of Cilly, but the Chronicle of the Counts, which 
now takes up the story of tiiis family, and is more trustworthy than 
Hubner, gives him the title of ' Lord * of these possessions only, in 
opposition to Sunthemius and Mayer. The reason of this discrepancy 
is probably that his promotion was the act of the Dukes of Austria, as 
Sovereigns of Styria, without any reference to the Emperor — Louis of 
Bavaria, — and that it was of doubtful validity ; or in any case did not 
confer the full privileges of a royal or imperial grant. Mayer says 
that it took place in 1341 ; in 1362, — a very few years after Frederic's 
death, — the deed was ratified by Louis's successor, Charles of Luxem- 
burg, in favour of Ulric and Hermann, sons of Frederic, who thus 
became Counts of the Holy Roman Empire. The patent of Charles 
IV. alludes to these new Counts in the most flattering terms : — ' The 
nobles Ulrich and Hermann, brethiien of Sonnegkh, ours and the 
Empire s free nobles and beloved trusty men, like all their ancestors and 
predecessors in bygone days, have stood trustily and usefully by us and 
the Holy Roman Empire, and diligently served both, and have there- 
fore well deserved that we in return should equitably remember such 
services of theirs, to the increase of their name and honour, <fec., &o* 
This document was dated from Brunn, the capital of Moravia, and was 
accompanied by one headed : 'Albert and Leopold, brothers, by the 
grace of God Dukes of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola, <fec., 
(fee.,* issued from Nuremberg, declaring the consent of these Princes. 
The house of Hapeburg, as noticed elsewhere, had contrived to 
obtain possession of Carinthia on the extinction of Duke Meinhard*s 
male line. 

It is probable that aU parties were glad to show some favour to the 
descendants of the iSabenbergers, now that the blood of those old Dukes 
flowed in the veins of loyal and serviceable men. There seems, indeed, 
to be considerable doubt whether the Counts of Cilly were the sole, or 
even the senior representatives of Agnes and Ulric ; both Sunthemius 
and the Carinthian Chronicle name the Counts of Pfannberg, or 
Phanuberg, before them, as descendants of that couple. But since 
nothing more is heard of this branch, the inference is that it soon 
became extinct 
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Hnbner asserts that Hermann of Cilly was in great favonr with the 
Emperor Charles IV. in 1361 ; he was certainly on terms of friendship 
with Louis the Great, King of Hungary, who immediately after his 
promotion obtained for him the hand of Katharine of Bosnia, daughter 
of King Twartko I., and a cousin of his own wife. It seems more 
probable that Ulric was the favourite of the Emperor, who was a likely 
person to arrange his marriage with Adelaide of Oettingen, the daughter 
of a Swabian Count of illustrious lineage, and allied to the highest 
sovereign families in Germany, — ^notably, to those of Austria and 
Bavaria. 

Ulric left one son — ^William, — whose marriage with Anna, the 
exiled daughter of Casimir the Great, King of Poland, imparted 
additional lustre to the family. Hermann had two sons; but John 
— the elder — *died in his young days and left no heir,* says the 
Chronicle ; Hermann II. survived, and became the most distinguished 
man of the family. Whether another brother — Eberhard — existed, 
who became an ecclesiastic, will be presently discussed ; in any case, 
it was Hermann who succeeded to the paternal honours. He and 
his cousin "William must have been both very young when, under the 
guidance of the elder Hermann, they played a part in one of the most 
brilliant episodes of the family annals, — the Samogitian campaign of 
1?>77, — as followers of Duke Albert III. of Austria, who led two 
thousand cavalry to the assistance of the Prussian Grand Master, 
Winrich of Kniprode. ' Amongst a host of sixty-two knights and 
nobles,* says Voigt, ' shone as the first of his countrymen, four brothers 
of the highly famed race of Lichtenstein — Ulric, Bernard, Christopher, 
•nd Frederick, — five Counts, being — Hans of Maidburg, — Hugo of 
Montfort, — Hermann of Cilly, son of Count Frederic I., — with his son 
Hermann, — and his cousin William of Cilly, son of Ulric II., (fee, <fec.* 
There was much feasting in Marienburg, and then came the war, which 
was carried on with the usual atrocities. In the nearest Samogitian 
village the Christians disturbed a wedding-party ; they then burned 
the houses, and as the first heathen blood began to flow. Count Hermann 
of Cilly dubbed Duke Albert a knight, with the usual words, ' Better a 
knight than a knave,* or servant. That same day the Duke dubbed 
seventy -four knights in honour of the Holy Virgin. The Prussians, 
indeed, afterwards asserted that their Grand Master had knighted Duke 
Albert ; I do not pretend to decide the point. When the country had 
been sufficiently laid waste, and all the inhabitants, — including women 
and children, — who could not fiy to the forests or morasses, had been 
either captured or slaughtered, Count Hermann gave a banquet in 
honour of the Duke, to which he invited all the new-made knights — ^in 
number, eighty -two; and as one result of his missionary zeal, he 
inaugurated the drinking of Istrian, Camiolan, and Styrian wines, 
apparently the product of his own estates. ' For the first time in the 
midst of this heathen land the goblets were filled with Rheinfall, 
Wippacher, and noble Lutenburg. A fresh dubbing of knights ensued, 
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80 that the number of new knights now rose to one hundred and 
eight/ 

Old Count Hermann died in 1390. Only two years later his 
nephew William followed him to the grave, in consequence of disease 
contracted during one of his campaigns with King Bigismund against 
the Turks ; the Chronicle of his house states that he died at Vienna. 
Hermann II. became thus sole head of the family, and signalised his 
period of supremacy by two great achievements — the marriage of his 
cousin William's only child — Anna — with Wladislas Jagiello, King of 
Poland, — and that of his own daughter — Barbara — with Sigismund, 
King of Hungary, son of the Emperor Charles IV. 

Notwithstanding the prominent position attained by Count Her- 
mann, the name of his wife, the mother of his six children — one of 
whom became an Empress, — is very uncertain. Hubner and Anderson 
bestow upon him William's wife — Anna of Poland; though Hubner 
adds, — * Some put Anna of Schaumberg.* The family Chronicle 
simply states that he married a Countess of Schaumberg. Now in 
1401, according to Kurz, an historian of the Hapeburg Dukes of 
Austria, Count Hermann's son, Hermann III., married Elizabeth of 
Abcnsperg, widow since 1398 of Ulric, Count of Schaumberg, and 
guardian of an only son — John. This author is positive as to the 
existence of a letter dated in the February of that year, in which the 
Countess pledges herself to complete the marriage witii young Hermann 
at Whitsuntide ; it is addressed to his father. The fact throws some 
doubt on certain dates given in Engel's pedigree ; for the bridegroom, 
— generally described as second son of Hermann II., — would, according 
to its chronology, be a mere lad ; yet it is difficult to say what incon- 
gruous arrangements might not in that day be planned for political 
reasons. But for the positive information of Kurz, it might be imagined 
that Elizabeth was the second wife of Hermann 11.^; and that the name, — 
Anna, — had been carelessly transferred from the Polish Princess to her 
by Hubner, because he found both mentioned as Countesses of Cilly. 
Barbara's daughter, — that is, the granddaughter of Hermann II., — in 
after years spoke of John of Schaumberg as her uncle {Ohei'm) ; but 
the same word was then sometimes used to express cousinship also ; 
and in this case it really indicated, not blood relationship, but a mere 
connection, the only question being, by which generation that connection 
was formed. 

It is probable that the alliance of Hermann III. with Elizabeth was 
the only link between the Cilly Counts and those of Schaumberg ; at 
least I have found no evidence of any other. My own conjecture is 
that the wife of Hermann IT. and mother of Barbara, was Katharine of 
Ortenburg. In after years Frederic, the last Count of that line, made 
arrangements for bequeathing his estates to Louis, son of Hermann ; 
this determination almost implies that some tie of relationship existed ; 
nothing is to be found in the family Chronicle on the subject of the 
marriage, but the two genealogists are manifestly in error when they make 
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Katharine wife of Count Ulric II. It may be assumed that she married 
Hermann, but perhaps she died young, and has therefore been forgotten. 
This alliance must have tended to increase the prestige of the house of 
Cilly, since the Counts of Ortenburg boasted an unbroken male line 
of descent from the old Dukes of Carinthia ; a younger son of that 
house married Gutha, heiress of Ortenburg in Carinthia. This lady 
came of a race located at Ortenburg in Bavaria, one of whose scions — on 
settling in Carinthia — ^had built a castle which he named after the old 

* Stammschloss,* — or first home of the family. 

TheSchaumberg alliance — which was probably secured by Elizabeth's 
marriage — was likewise of importance. The possessions of these Counts 
extended from the Bavarian frontier to a point below Linz, including nearly 
the whole of the Danube valley (Donauthal) lying between Passau and 
Schaumburg, (as the name is spelt in Murray's Handbook) — at which 
latter place the ruins of their castle may yet be seen on a hill behind 
Aschach. They were supposed to be vassals of Austria, but had long put 
forth pretensions to independence, — that is, to hold directly of the empire 
or kingdom, — and were a thorn in the sides of the Hapsburgs, whom they 
kept in a state of perpetual worry. According to Planch6, they moreover 

* exacted heavy toUs on the Danube at Neuhaus and Aschbach, plundered 
travellers, took their less powerful neighbours prisoners for the sake of ex- 
torting ransom, or compelling them to join their league, and in short, were 
worthy supporters of the famous " Faustrecht " (Fist-right) of Germany.' 

Perhaps the Schaumberg (or Schaumburg) Counts were no worse 
than their fellow-nobles. The Counts of Ortenburg in Bavaria, whose 
Castle of Hof kirchen is situated above Passau, are noticed in Murray's 
Handbook as 'robber-knights, whose practices resembled those df 
modem wreckers.' 

Elizabeth of Abensperg may have sprung from the same stem as 
her first husband ; William, who assumed the name of Schaumburg 
from his caetle, in 1161, is called ' son of Wemhard, Count of Julbach, 
a descendant of one of the thirty -two children of Babo of Abensberg.' 
Hermann III. is sometimes said to have married Elizabeth of Alsperg ; 
— ^this is perhaps a contraction, or the name of another castle belonging 
to the family. 

Count Hermann II. had three sons and three daughters. Barbara 
was the youngest of the daughters, perhaps the youngest of the whole 
family. Her eldest sister, Elizabeth, married Henry, Count of G(Jrz, 
mentioned in the life of Sophia of Bavaria as that Queen's cousin. He 
had been affianced to Elizabeth of Austria, Duke William's sister, who 
died at the age of fourteen in 1392. The marriage of Count Hermann's 
daughter was the second alliance between the houses of GOrz and Cilly, 
his sister Katharine having married an uncle of Henry, but there 
was no issue of either union. Elizabeth of Cilly died young or was 
of a retiring disposition, for nothing more is heard of her, and Henry 
of GUrz eventually took a another wife. Anna, Count Hermann's 
second daughter, was affianced to Nicolas, Count of Gara, at the samu 
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time that her sister Barhara was promised to King Sigismnnd. She 
was the wife and mother of distinguished men, but — like Elizabeth — she 
vanishes from the scene. There is something to be related about the two 
younger sons of the Gount of Gilly, but not much; the historical 
interest of the family, as regards that generation, is centred in Barbara 
and her brother Frederic, 

In EngeFs history of the countries adjoining Hungary, he asserts 
that Eberhard, Bishop of Agram, was a brother of Queen Barbara. 
That prelate was a Cilly, since he left money to his brother, the Comit, 
by his will, and he was a man of so mudi importance that he was 
probably legitimate, although he is most singiilarly left out of the 
family Chronicle. As he begins to figure in history, however, before 
the Queen's marriage, it is most likely that he was her unde, and 
that Hermann II., who survived him, was the Count to whom he 
left the legacy. Whether Hermann II. had a natural son — Hermann, 
Bishop of Freisingen — and a daughter, — Katharine, who married a 
Truchsess of Waldburg — is another genealogical puzzle. They may 
have been his brother and sister. Hubner makes them his nephew and 
niece, legitimate children of his early lost brother John, who, according 
to this genealogist, lived long enough to marry a Countess of Montfort. 
But Hubner is little to be trusted. 

Count Hermann had many castles, yet it is probable that his 
children were reared chiefly at Cilly, where there were two strongholds. 
In the days when Ulric II. and Hermann I. were Counts, each may 
have had his own separate residence there. The Chronicle indeed says 
that they lived in such brotherly union as to be an example to all 
young lords. This unanimity of feeling seems to have been an heir- 
loom in the family. ' Friendship and war,' as the Chronicler remarks, 
* are edification and destruction,' and no doubt the house of Cilly owed 
much of its success to its domestic harmony. 

The elaborate description of the Cilly county in the annals of the 
Counts, is presented by the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw in a simplified form. 
He states that it was situated in southern Styria, in a district peopled 
by Slavonians — a Slav tribe. * The frontiers of this county compre- 
hended large estates lying on l)oth sides of the river Save, where the 
boundary line now runs between Styria and Carinthia, and the seat of 
government was in the upper and lower castles of Cilly and the town 
of Cilly. On the Hungarian side the frontier ran from Rohaletz to a 
castle called Ostravitz, pretty nearly where the boundary line is now 
drawn between Carinthia and Croatia.' The ruins of the more loftily 
situated building — the Castle of Ober-CiUy, — still crown a height above 
the town of that name (See Murray' % Handbook), and the Bishop's 
throne and the ciborium of carved stone remain in the town church as 
witnesses to the bygone grandeur of the place. Cilly has had a long 
life; it was a Roman settlement, — Claudia Cilleia. One tradition 
assigns its foundation to Sylla, another to Claudius. In the time of 
^neas By Ivius, and therefore probably in that of Barbara, many relics, 
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induding the tombs of distingniBlied Romans, had been found there. 
It is now a railway station, and a market for the wines of the country, 
while its china may be admired in London at the South Kensington 
Museum. Bordering on a valuable coal and iron district, it stands 
actually in a beautiful country, on the banks of the Save, near the point 
where the Ostriza Spitze towers over the adjacent lands of Styria, 
Oarinthia, and Gamiola. 

Although the Count of Cilly's territories lay in Slav provinces, it is 
probable that he, and also most of the neighbouring nobles, owned a 
German origio. It has been shown how Dlugoss declares Queen Anna to 
have been ignorant of every language — save German — when she arrived 
in Poland. Her cousin Barbara was of a more energetic temperament, 
and from the extraordinary popularity which she afterwards acquired 
in Bohemia, it may be inferred that she could converse with its in- 
habitants in their own language, and that its acquirement had been 
facilitated to her by an early acquaintance with the Slavonian dialect 
of the people around her, — though that dialect had probably been rele- 
gated, in most districts, to the haunts of the ignoble classes. I'he date of 
Katharine of Bosnia's death is not mentioned in any genealogy that I 
have seen ; it is therefore possible also that Barbara may have kno^n 
and admired this Slav grandmother, through whom she boasted a 
relationship with Sigismund's first wife, Queen Mary, and from whom 
her father derived a claim to the throne of Bosnia. 

In spite of Count Hermann's intimacy with the Kings, Louis and 
Sigismund, Engel seems to believe that he never acquired any land in 
Hungary until after the battle of Nicopolis, when the King gave him the 
town of Warasdin. This was apparently followed by other favours, and 
in 1405, shortly before the royal marriage, Sigismund sold Hermann the 
lordship of Tschakathum and the Bulgarian county of Zagoria (or Seger) 
for forty thousand ducats. The aggrandisement of the Count of Cilly 
and other favourites had early proved a source of irritation to the rest of 
the nobles ; and the measure of Sigismund's offence was probably com- 
plete in their eyes when they found him pledged to marry a daughter 
of that house the moment she emerged from childhood ; this arrange- 
ment being coupled with another which linked him and the Counts of 
Cilly with the Garas or * Great Counts of Hungary,' as they are called 
by some writers. These discontented nobles no doubt nursed the con- 
viction that from that time forth they would be governed by a faction. 
But what was Sigismund to do when he found it impossible to govern 
otherwise ? He remained on the throne in a great measure by virtue 
of this alliance, but as a natural result of the arrangement his young 
consort was pursued from the day of her marriage, or even sooner, by 
a host of envenomed detractors. 

Barbara's age, at the time of her betrothal in 1401, has been 
variously stated. The actual ceremonial is supposed by some authom 
to have taken place in the following year at Cilly, but she was promised 
to Sigismund in 1401, and the number of years ascribed to her at that 
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period varies from nine to twenty -four. Most modern writers indeed 
reckon her age at the subsequent epochs of her life as if the latter were 
proved to be the correct estimate, whereas it cannot possibly be ad- 
mitted if the date of her grandmother's marriage is rightly given in the 
Chronicle of her house as 1362. Engel adopts this date, and most of the 
genealogical facts of the Chronicle, in his pedigree ; yet he so far forgets 
it as to determine, in the narrative portion of his history, that she was 
nineteen in 1401, But, — supposing the pedigree dates to be correct, — 
Count Hermann, the second son of Katharine of Bosnia, cannot have 
been bom before 1864, and therefore was at most only thirty-seven in 
1401, and Barbara was one of his younger children, if not youngest of 
all, which there seems some ground for believing. She was very 
probably nine at the time when her hand was plighted by her father 
to the King, and the marriage was consequently deferred on account 
of her extreme youth. But the hypothesis— ^that she was marriageable 
at the period of the betrothal — ^has furnished at least one backbiter with 
a pretext for insinuating that Sigismund hesitated to fulfil the con - 
tract on account of her blemished character, — a supposition which 
there is no evidence to support Durmg the years which intervened 
between the two ceremonials, the King appears to have been intimately 
allied with the Cillys, and their family connections ; when he impriHoned 
his brother. King Wenceslaus, and his cousin, Margrave Procopius, he 
sent them to the Castle of Sehaumburg ; and he is said to have wished 
to take his brother to Rome fdr his coronation, through the territories 
of the G5rz and Ortenburg Counts, as the best chance of avoiding 
enemies on the route. During his wars with Procopius, Sigismund, 
— though generally at variance with the Austrian Dukes, — ^formed such 
an intimate friendship with Albert IV., so that he promised him the 
reversion of Hungary — and of Bohemia if he inherited it — in case he 
himself had no sons ; — a contingency which, however, he may have 
considered very unlikely. It was said that both Albert and Sigismund 
had been poisoned in the camp before Znaym in Moravia, and the 
deed was attributed to Procopius. Albert died, leaving a son aged 
seven. The guardianship of this boy was claimed by Duke William, 
who disliked Sigismund, and, on marrying Joanna, the sister of the 
King of Naples, apparently obtained with her hand a grant of the 
family claims on Hungary, since the Duke and Duchess assumed the 
style of King and Queen of that land. ' Sigismund escaped death,' says 
Menzel, referring to the alleged poisoning, 'by being suspended for 
twenty-four hours by his feet, so that the poison ran out of his mouth ; ' 
— some add, out of his nose and ears also. It has indeed been 
doubted whether the illness was anything more than dysentery ; but, 
however this may b^, Sigismund soon afterwards captured Procopius 
by stratagem, and the Margrave did not very long survive this event, 
being in his turn, as it was said, either starved or poisoned by 
Sigismund ; which again was probably a calumnious report, for Pro- 
copius had regained his freedom before his death. Yet taking all 
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preyions rumours conoeming the King's life into consideration, Barbara 
of CiUy was hardly to he congratulated on the exalted husband who 
awaited her. 

The marriage has been ascribed both to 1406 and 1 408 ; but the balance 
of evidence is in favour of the former date. It is true that Windeck, 
a contemporary author, assigns the latter, but then he has also made a 
mistake in the name of Barbara's father, besides other blunders of various 
sorts. According to his account the marriage was solemnised on the 
King's return from a campaign in Servia : — ' Then came King Sigismund 
home again to Hungary, and on the same journey took he Barbara, 
Count Frederic of Oilley's daughter, and made her a Queen ; he took her 
because the Count of Cilley had given his daughter to the great Count 
of Hungary for the King's deliverance from imprisonment when the 
great Count had King Sigismund in his custody, by order of the lords 
of the land of Hungary, as you will find before and after in this 
book ; therefore King Sigismund took the daughter, and he made her 
Hungarian and Roman Queen crowned and anointed.' JBneas Sylvius, 
writing somewhere about the middle of the century then commencing, 
gives utterance to the murmurs transmitted from a previous generation ; 
— the idea that Sigismund acted willingly, out of gratitude and affection 
to the family being even more distasteful to many .persons than the hypo- 
thesis of compulsion. — He says : — 'Barbara the Empress, daughter of the 
Count of Cilly, was the second wife of Sigismund the Caesar. For after 
the death of Mary, from whom he had the kingdom of Hungary, he 
joined her to himself in marriage, which many thought a monstrosity, 
for it appeared unequal for a king to marry a countess, nor were tlie 
Counts of Cilly then powerful and illustrious as they now are, for they 
were supposed to be under the house of Austria.' After alluding to 
their subsequent high fortunes, he continues : — ' This Barbara indeed 
was a woman of distinguished appearance, tall and fair, but her face was 
injured by some spots. She was very careful of her beauty. Thus two 
handsome spouses came together.' His description of Sigismund is not 
altogether favourable : — ' Sigismund was of distinguished stature, had 
brilliant eyes, a broad forehead, cheeks blushing agreeably, a long and 
full beard, a vast mind, multifarious but inconstant ; was facetious in 
speech, a lover of wine, ardent in love, guilty of a thousand adulteries ; 
prone to anger, ready to pardon, no keeper of treasure, but a prodigal 
spender ; he made more promises than he kept ; he dissembled much.' 

The royal wedding was followed by excursions of various sorts,— 
parties of pleasure and hunting expeditions, — finishing up with a journey 
to the shrine of St Ladislas at Grosswardein. Whether Sigismund had any 
special intent in thus taking his young consort to the grave of her pre- 
decessor, — Queen Mary, — I know not ; but at many crises of his eventful 
life the King had recourse to this pilgrinaage ; and it is possible that some 
regard for the memory of the woman to whom he owed his proud position 
may have mingled with his veneration for the sainted monarch. Barbara 
Yf&B probably crowned Queen of Hungary soon after her marriage, since 
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Windeck speaks of her as a 'Hnngarian Queen crowned and anointed;' 
but I have not found the date of the ceremony anywhere given. 

It is an instance of the slander heaped upon the devoted head of this 
girl of fourteen, now commencing her royal career, that the ideas of 
luxury and extravagance which Sigismund's niece, Elizabeth of Nurem- 
berg, imbibed, — as is supposed, — at his court, and carried with her to 
her new home in Wirteniberg, are ascribed by Sattler, — a comparatively 
modern historian of that state, — to Barbara's evil influence, to her want 
of religion, and love of pleasure. Now Elizabeth can have spent but 
very little time at the Hungarian court, after Barbara assumed her posi- 
tion as its female head, even if, as Engel thinks, Sigismund's second 
marriage took place at the beginning of 1406. Elizabeth's contract 
with Eberhard of Wirtemberg is dated on the 27th of March of the same 
year. It seems probable that she was a little younger than Barbara, and 
that she did not leave her family until 1407 ; but even so, it is not 
proved that she spent the whole of the interval at Sigismund's court. 
Elizabeth was certainly reared under exciting auspices ; two Kings, — 
the ex-Csesar Wenceslaus, and Sigismund, who shortly afterwards 
succeeded to the Roman diadem, — were her mother's brothers, while 
Rupart, who was King of the Romans at the time of her marriage, was 
the husband of her father's sister. The courts of Wenceslaus and 
Rupert, however, appear to have been anything but brilliant ; she must 
have learned her passion for display in Hungary, but scarcely under 
Barbara's tutelage. If, as Sattler says, she was reared chiefly at the 
residences of Sigismund, it was probably because — during his widower- 
hood — her mother, the Burgravine Margaret, was often called upon to 
preside at his court She may have met Barbara in this way before her 
marriage ; but it can scarcely be doubted that both girls were then under 
strict guardianship, and that even after Barbara became Queen, her con- 
duct in so diflicult a position was, for some time, closely watched and 
guided by responsible persons. When the two Princesses met again, 
after a lapse of years, the magnificence of the court of Wirtemberg was 
already a subject of remark. 

That both may — at this early age — ^have been fond of pleasure and 
splendour is likely enough ; and the fact that both were married to men 
much older than themselves would tend to throw them subsequently upon 
general society for amusement ; but I fail to see any trace in Barbara's 
after life of a propensity to spend too much time and money on diversions, — 
that is, in mere show and frivolity, — which is the fault charged against 
Elizabeth ; and it can hardly be said that even her enemies — ^in her own 
time — accused her of this. 

The excursions of the royal bride and bridegroom must have been pro- 
longed — if they were married, as Engel says, somewhere between the 14th 
of January and 17th of April, and were at Grosswardein so late as St 
Luke's day, the 18th of October. In this, as in most royal journeys, 
business was probably combined with pleasure ; Barbara was introduced 
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to her hnsband's subjects and obtained a certain amount of initiation 
into public affairs. During the next two years, 1407 and 1408, Sigis- 
mund was much away from home ; he conducted the campaigns in Bosnia 
personally, but whether his wife went any part of the way to be near 
him, or remained in Ofen, does not appear. In the latter year, 1408, 
the marriage of her sister Anna to Nicolas of Gara appears to have 
taken place ; Sigismund's decree announcing it states that : — * By the 
consent of the prelates, barons, and nobles of our kingdom, as well as of the 
most serene Princess Lady Barbara, Queeu of the said kingdom, our 
dearest consort, — namely, daughter of the distinguished man. Lord 
Hermann, Count of Cilly, our dear father-in-law, — the very dear elder 
sister truly of our consort is matrimonially coupled with the said Palatine 
Nicolas.' Why the marriage had been so long delayed, and why the 
elder sister was not the one chosen to be Queen, are two questions which 
naturally suggest themselves, but are not easily answered. It may, 
however, be conjectured that Barbara's superior personal qualifications 
recommended her to Sigismund, who was perhaps also younger than 
Nicolas, — already the father of grown-up sons. Sigismund must 
have been in his thirty-eighth year when he married his bride of 
fourteen. As to the delay of Anna's wedding, it is not unlikely that 
the conjsent of the aforesaid ' prelates, barons, and nobles ' to such a for- 
midable coalition was obtained with somQ difficulty, and at the price of 
some concessions. Hermann of Cilly was appointed Ban of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Blavonia ; and somewhat later a portion of Bosnia was 
placed under his jurisdiction ; he claimed indeed — as the son of Katharine 
— ^to have a better right of rule in that land than Twartko II., who was 
illegitimate. Nicolas of Gara was not only Palatine of Hungary, but 
his brother John filled the important position of Governor or Palatine 
(Obergespann) of Temes. 

Sigismund's Bosnian war was characterised by great cruelty. Twartko 
was vanquished and imprisoned by the King, who is said to have had 
one hundred and sixty nobles of his party, — Hungarian and Bosnian, — 
beheaded in Dobor, the capital of the country, and their bodies thrown 
over the castle-wall into the river. 

In commemoration of these successes, as well as in honour of the 
expected birth of an heir, Sigismund founded in December 1408 his 
Order of the Dragon, consisting of a confraternity of nobles under the 
King, pledged to defend him and his posterity against all enemies, 
and to protect Christendom fi-om the assaults of infidels and heretics. 
Twenty-four great men, allied vsdth the crown of Hungary, were to bear 
the full insignia, namely, a golden cross with the following motto on its 
front, — * how clement and merciful is God I * and on the reverse, * O 
how pious and just I* both apparently in Latin. Of course Barbara's 
relatives and connections must have formed at least a strong minority 
an«ong the twenty-four members. An unlimited number of associates, 
native and foreign, wereto be allowed the privilege of the smaller cognisance, 
— the dragon alone, — from which stage they might ascend to the higher 
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rank. The King and Queen annonnoed it as their will that every 
Sovereign of Hungary should assume the badge of the Order on the 
coronation day, and swear to maintain its privileges as part of the 
coronation oath. 

The birth of Barbara's only child, Elizabeth, is supposed to have 
taken place shortly after this event, early in 1409 ; the Princess had for 
her godfather the distinguished rebel, Hervoya, Duke of Spalato, who 
— in company with Sandal, the Bosnian commander-in-chief, — ^had 
come to Ofen to tender submission. 

It is not indeed to be concluded that any triumphs won by Sigis- 
mund brought him peace : war was his normal condition, but it was 
perhaps soothing to his harassed mind to find his good offices entreated 
as a peace-maker between the Knights of Prussia ai^d the King of 
Poland. His efforts to settle their differences, at the request of the 
Grand Master, —by the agency of the Count of Cilly, and the Palatines of 
Hungary and Transylvania, as ambassadors to Poland, — have been de- 
.Bcribed in the life of Queen Anna. Sigismund's exertions had, however, 
no striking effect ; Wladislas Jagiello professed as much anxiety as the 
Knights to avoid war, and great deference for the King of Hungary, 
but he did not show a 3delding disposition. When he had actually 
invaded Prussia, Sigismund felt himself compelled to make a demon- 
stration in favour of the Knights, by entering Polish territory on his 
side. But this diversion did not prevent the Order from suJOTering a 
severe defeat at Tannenberg, after which Wladislas marched to meet his 
other foes ; and the result seems to have been inappreciable. 

About this same time Sigismund attained a wish which had long 
lain very near his heart, and thus acquired also a decided right to pro- 
tect the Teutonic Order. On the death of Rupert, in the May of 1410, 
he was elected King of the Romans, or rather he was one of two rival 
candidates elected, for his cousin Jodocus, — the surviving Margrave of 
Moravia, — with whom he had long been at variance, shared the votes of 
the Electors with him. Menzel asserts that Sigismund voted for him- 
self in these terms : — * There is no Prince in the Empire whom I know 
better than myself. No one surpasses me in power, or in the art of 
governing, whether in prosperity or adversity. I, therefore, as Elector 
of Brandenburg, give Sigismund, King of Hungary, my vote, and 
herewith elect myself Emperor.' Jodocus died in the January of 1411, 
most opportunely, it must be admitted : and yet Sigismund does not 
seem to have been accused of hastening his end like that of Procopius. 
The confusion in ecclesiastical affairs equalled the temporal disturbance. 
Pope Alexander V. had died on the Ascension Day of 1410, and 
Baldassare Cossa, who was suspected of poisoning him, was chosen in 
his stead. In consequence of these troubles, Sigismund was not 
unanimously acknowledged as King of the Romans until the 21st of 
July, 1411, and then he had to promise, the Archbishop of Mayence, — 
that he would not uphold any Pontiff save the aforesaid Baldassare, 
known as John XXIII.; (Uiere being already two rival Popes in 
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existence ;) — that he would not appoint a Vicar of the Empire without 
tlie prelate*8 approval ; — and that he would incorporate lapsed fiefs with 
the £mpire or kingdom, to the utmost of his power. 

From this time forth Hungary of course saw much less of its 
monarch ; but the noblen are said to have rejoiced thereat, because an 
opportunity was thus afforded them of consolidating the oligarchical 
system which Sigismund had seen growing up to his discomfort, but 
which circumstances had obliged him to tolerate, and sometimes appa- 
rently to favour. It was perhaps a natural consequence of his compact 
with the house of Uapsburg, as well as of his old friendship for Albert 
IV., that in 1411, — Elizabeth being still his only child, — he betrothed 
her to the promising son of his former companion-in-arms, — young 
Albert V. For the other members of the family he had little regard. 
William was dead, and the surviving brothers were vehemently dis- 
puting the guardianship of Albert, whom Sigismund now declared of 
age to govern for himself; though he seems really to have committed 
him to the guidance of his trusted adherent, Rupert of Waldsee. Ernest 
thereupon went to Poland in anger, and married a niece of Wladislas 
Jagiello, the supplanter of his brother William. 

It was probably during the struggle — between Poland and Prussia — 
that both Sigismund and Barbara received the honour of admission 
into the fraternity of the Teutonic Order; a distinction which they 
shared with Alfonso V., King of Aragon, and possibly with other 
potentates. 

King Sigismund had, however, no intention of quarrelling unneces- 
sarily with the King of Poland ; and the Gilly connection seems to 
have been used for the purpose of promoting a friendly feeling between 
the courts. Queen Barbara sent a special invitation to her cousin, 
Queen Anna, to visit her at Kezmark ; and when matters had been 
thus put on a more friendly footing, by the gracious reception which 
both Sigismund and Barbara accorded to Anna, the two Kings met on 
the frontier mountain -chain, as described in the life of the Queen of 
Poland. The whole royal party appeared in great magnificence at 
Lnbomlya in Wolhynia ; and when Anna had to leave it to return to 
Cracow, King Sigismund, while escorting her some distance on her 
way, was thrown from his horse, and was taken up in a state which is 
said to have excited fears for his life. Moreover, some of his nobles — 
or, as the Poles seem to have thought, — all who were present, — turned 
their thoughts to Wladislas, as a suitable King for Hungary ; but this 
time of terror for his young wife did not last; he recovered, and 
Barbara held fast her lofty post of first Queen of the civilised 
world. 

The King of Poland accompanied Sigismund to Hungary ; I know 
not whether Barbara continued with them all the time, — for they went 
by Tokay and Debreozin to Gross wardein^ remained there a fortnight, 
and reached Ofen or Buda only in May, 1412. Here negotiations were 
commenced with the Papal Legate, Cardinal Branda Caatiglioue, and 
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other envoys from Rome, as assistants in a treaty with the Venetian 
Kepuhlic, which had sent its own amhassadors also. Sigismund indeed 
nursed plans of very wide import, — no less than the alliance of all 
Christendom, and even of some nations beyond its pale, against the 
Ottoman power ; and to this end he organised one of llie most remark- 
able gatherings which Ofen can ever have witnessed. It began at 
Whitsuntide, — that is, in May, — and lasted till September, 1411. 

At this court were present, — the King of Poland ; — Twartko Scurus, 
King of Bosnia, and his Queen, Jelitza or Elizabeth ; Stephen Lazare- 
witch, Despot of Servia ; Dukes Ernest and Albert of Austria, and two 
Bavarian Dukes. The Chroniclers mention no ladies, except the Queen 
of Bosnia, but the men are somewhat minutely recorded. Nineteen 
Princes, born and reared as such ; twenty-four Counts, fifty-eight lords 
of estates, and one thousand four hundred men of noble race, are men- 
tioned ; and Caro, the Polish historian, states that one hundred and 
fifty of the latter were Poles. Seventeen different languages were 
spoken, for thither came even — * Abraham ish people from the Holy 
Sepulchre, and besides, many ugly heathen, with long beards, loose 
trousers, high hats, and long collars.* These seem to have been Tartars. 
Seventeen heralds presided in the great tilting-court, and eighty-six 
pipers and trumpeters enlivened the company with their music. John 
of Maroth, Ban of Machow and of part of Bosnia, won special admira- 
tion by the number, magnificence, and gallantry of his following. The 
greatest display of skill in jousting took place in the last week of May, 
when a lord of Nimbsch in Silesia carried off the first prize, — a horse 
with trappings, and shod with gold. An Austrian serving-man who 
distinguished himself above his fellows received another horse, whose 
shoes were silver. The amusements were varied by hunting-parties 
in the Isle of Csepel, to the great satisfaction of the King of Poland, 
who was an inveterate hunter. Engel says that a pleasure trip was 
also undertaken to Stuhlweissenburg, Tata, Maroth, Gran, and 
Wissegrad. 

Even in the midst of these amusements Sigismund had not only his 
serious business to press forward, but groaned in secret over the many 
hindrances he encountered. It is said that some of the Knights from 
Prussia appeared among the lively guests, — clad in their snow-white 
mantles bearing the black cross, — 'v^ith serious faces, which grew still 
more serious as the general harmony appeared better and better estab- 
lished. This may be the remark of an enemy ; but certain it is that 
another angry man, Duke Ernest of Austria, took no pains whatever 
to conceal his displeasure at the friendship between Sigismund and 
Wladislas ; but displayed on the trappings of his horses figures intended 
to represent threshers, which was taken as a gross insult. 

This great gathering produced indeed little result ; the guests in 
general were well satisfied to be royally entertained and amused, but 
there ended the impression for the most part A season of reverses 
followed. The King's troops were defeated by the Venetians, — his 
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trusted general, Pipo di Ozoro, had, according to report, been bribed ; — 
and the Turks invaded Servia, driving out Stephen Lazarewitch, and 
his nephew, Greorge Braukowitch. These events led to Sigismund's 
prolonged absence from home, during which Barbara, — scarcely, it may 
be, recovered from the excitement of presiding at the great court of 
Ofen, — was declared by her husband, Regent of Hungary. 

That the power wielded by this Queen of twenty-one was little 
more than nominal, is evident, because — Nicolas of Gara, the Palatine, — 
and John of Kanisa, Archbishop of Gran, — were appointed Vicars, and 
left to be her principal advisers ; the prelate being also Chancellor of the 
kingdom. She was rather learning the business of a ruler than practising 
it, though she may have been expected to transmit her own full report 
of all transactions to Sigismund. But to the country in all probability, or 
at least, to a large proportion of nobles, this arrangement was most 
obnoxious. It was regarded as the government of a faction. 

Sigismund did not himself go to Servia on this occasion, — unfor- 
tunately as it turned out He sent an army thither while he undertook 
a journey to Italy by way of Austria, in the hope of inducing all the 
Princes he visited to unite in persuading the Visconti of Milan into 
acknowledging his supremacy ; and in every way to further the much- 
desired league against the Turks. For a champion of Christendom 
his adventures were somewhat unfortunate ; for he soon tarnished his 
mission by a quarrel with Duke Frederic of Austria concerning the 
violation of a burgher s daughter. No one seems to have been certain 
whether the King or the Duke was the real criminal. The two Princes 
retorted upon each other, and it does not appear that the truth came 
out clearly at last, although Windeck exonerates Sigismund, who was his 
patron. That historian, who is very careless in the matter of chronology, 
and certain other writers, ascribes this event to the year 1415, when 
Sigismund was President of the Council of Constance, — an alteration 
by which his reputation does not gain much, — but the date previously 
given has strong evidence in its favour. 

Meanwhile things went very far wrong in Servia. Hervoya revolted 
and joined the Turks. 0]>inions differ as to the amount of his guilt ; 
on the one hand it is alleged that he was goaded into rebellion by the 
King's generals and governors, — John of Gara the younger, son of 
Nicolas, — John of Maroth, — and Paul Csupor, — who wished to be quit 
of him and to share his lands. The opposite account states, that 
Sigismund gave these men strict injunctions to watch Hervoya, because 
he entertained suspicions of his fidelity. Of course it is possible that the 
Gara party may have instilled these suspicions into the King's mind ; but 
the fact does not seem to be proved, and Hervoya's friend. Sandal, had re- 
sumed his treasonable practices soon after leaving Ofen. Hervoya, indeed, 
— say his friends, — sent letter after letter to the Queen, but the couriers 
were stopped on the road, and she never received them ; strong evidence, 
if the tale be true, that both she and Sigismund were very much at the 
mercy of their great subjects. The Grand Vicars had probably the 
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power of Bettling what despatches should be laid before the Queen, and 
of making up their own reports to be sent to the King. Hervoya. in 
his last appeal to the Queen and Barons, offers his castles of Orbatz 
and CoBsara as security that he will abide by the decision of King 
Bigismund, the Duke of Austria, the King of Poland, and the Brethren 
of the Dragon, on the subject of the aggressions which Gara and Csupor 
are committing on his estates ; he tells the Queen that he has as yet 
sought no foreign aid, but that he can at any moment make his own 
terms with the Turks, who are bent on overrunning Hungary. ' For 
the love of St. John,' he exclaims, ' remember that I am your child's 
sponsor! (quia compater mm) J This letter, it may be assumed, was 
intercepted like the rest ; a terrible outbreak of war followed the defec- 
tion of the chieftain, and Bosnia waa lost for a time. Hervoya's prin- 
cipal enemies fell into his hands in 1415 after a signal victory ; but 
Csupor was the only one whom he put to death, because he had received 
a personal insult from him ; and the great warrior himself died soon 
after of vexation, as it was said, at discovering that the Turks, instead 
of making him sovereign of Bosnia, intended to keep it in their own 
hands. Sigismund had resumed possession of his duchy of Spalato, and 
the disappointed man ended his days on his family estate near Cattaro. 

The documents put forth by authority of Sigismund's consort 
during this regency are headed : — * We, Barbara, Queen of the Romans 
and of Hungary:' — and then occasionally follows the long list of her 
supplementary titles. Some of these deeds are provided with a clause 
stating that her approval is subject to the confirmation of the ' Lord 
King,' her consort, on his happy return, or to any emendations he 
may make. The language is Latin. Barbara's husband called himself 
King of eight countries, besides Hungary, — all lying, as it were, beneath 
its shadow. 

Sigismund did not at this time receive either the Imperial crown or 
that of Italy. The antagonism of the Visconti and other lords, and 
the doubtful titles of the three Popes, may be assigned as causes of this 
postponement. After conferences with John XXIII., he threatened or 
persuaded the reluctant Pontiff to issue his summons — calling the Faithful 
to the General Council ; this the King had appointed to commence on the 
1st of November, 1414. It was desirable that the Roman and German 
Sovereign should at least be crowned in Germany, before he assumed 
the functions of President at this august meeting; accordingly Sigismund 
seems to have descended the Rhine from Basle. At Strasburg, — accord- 
ing to a little book on ' The Ladies of Alsace,' and to the old Chronicle 
in which the narrative originally appeared, — ^his visit was signalised by 
a dispute between the Guelf and Ghibeline ladies, as to whose ball he 
should attend. The Bishop overcame the difficulty by inviting all 
to a dance in his castle; and — so successful was it — that the whole 
body of the nobility, male and female, agreed to meet their King the 
following evening at the Guelf — ' Curie de la Haute Mont^e,* But 
Bigismund refused to go unless the ladies came to fetch him, :v(^hich 
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they did in the course of the morning. They found the weary monarch 
in hed, and he had to throw on his riding-coat (houppelande) and allow 
himself to he led or carried amid a dancing troop of ladies, and preceded 
hy a hand of music through the streets. On the Cathedral ' Place' the 
ladies suddenly perceived that his Majesty was shod with slippers only; 
they took him into the shop of one Nibelung, at the comer of the 
' Rue du Maroquin/ and there fitted on and hought for him a good 
pair of pumps (escarptns). The King's hall costume was, of course, 
hrought by his valets to the place of rendezvous. Sigismund is said 
to have spent a week or more at Strashurg ; when he left he distributed 
one hundred and fifty gold rings amongst the ladies, — ^who accompanied 
him some way in the magnificent boat by which he proceeded on his 
journey, to the sound of joyous music. 

Prom Spires Sigismund expedited that memorable safe-conduct 
which, — supported by his express invitation and desire, — lured John 
Hus to his doom. £ut the Electors seem to have been in no hurry to 
forward the coronation ; and it has even been asserted that the King 
had made up his mind to return to Hungary, where his presence was 
much called for, when he was stppped at Nuremberg by Burgrave 
Frederic, brother of John, who exhorted him to remain in Grerniany ; 
and the news of Ladislas King of Naples' death, which reached him 
at this time, and appeared to promise comparative safety to Hungary, 
decided his movements. He sent for Barbara to share the honours of 
his coronation ; after which he must have spent some time attending to 
German affairs in various directions. According to one account the 
Queen was at Aix-la-Chapelle before him. She travelled accompanied 
by Jelitza, Queen of Bosnia, and the Palatine Nicolas of Gara. More 
minute investigation shows that the royal pair met at Nuremberg, and 
after passing through several towns, entered Aix together ; but Sigis- 
mund may have made another excursion from thence before the corona- 
tion. It is probable that Hermann, Count of Cilly, and his son Frederic, 
travelled with Barbara from Hungary to Aix ; they were certainly at 
the Council with the Sovereigns soon after ; as was also Nicolas, a son 
of the Palatine by his first marriage. The royal party seems to have 
been joined by Sigismund's niece Elizabeth, Countess of Wirtemberg, 
and her husband, Count Eberhard. All the Electors, except King 
Wenceslaus, that is — the Count Palatine, the Duke of Saxony, and the 
three Archbishops of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne, may be supposed 
to have assisted on this solemn occasion, and also Frederic of Nurem- 
berg, — on whom Sigismund was about to bestow Brandenburg, — and 
many other princes. 

Sigismund and Barbara were crowned Roman and German King 
and Queen by the Archbishop-elect of Cologne, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1414, in the cathedral of Aachen or Aix-la-Chapelle. I have not 
found any special description of the ceremonial, which probably did not 
much differ from other occasions of the same sort The Sovereigns made 
a state entry into Frankfort about the 12th of December. I cannot trace 
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the movements of the royal party beyond Mayenoe ; but at Christmas, 
its members appeared in Constance. 

Meanwhile the chosen city was rapidly filling. The scenes, so 
graphically described by Milman, lasted for many weeks. ' On the 
steep slopes of the Alps were seen winding down, now emerging from 
the autumn-tinted chestnut groves, now lost again, the rich cavalcades 
of the Cardinals, the Prelates, the Princes of Italy, each with their 
martial guard, or their ecclesiastical pomp. The blue spacious lake 
was studded with boats and barks, conveying the Bishops and Abbots, 
the Knights and grave burghers, of the Tyrol, of Eastern and Northern 
Germany, Hungary, and from the Black Forest and Thuringia. Along 
the whole course of the Rhine, from Cologne, even from Brabant, 
Flanders, or the farthest North, from England, and from Prance, 
marched Prelates, Abbots, Doctors of Law, celebrated Schoolmen, 
following the upward course of the stream, and gathering, as they 
advanced, new hosts from the provinces and cities to the east or west 
Day after day the air was alive with the standards of Princes, and the 
banners emblazoned with the armorial bearings of Sovereigns, or Nobles, 
of Knights, of Imperial Cities ; or glittered with the silver crozier, borne 
before some magnificent Bishop or mitred Abbot. Night after night 
the silence was broken by the pursuivants and trumpeters announcing 
the arrival of some high and mighty Count or Duke, or the tinkling 
mule -bells of some lowlier caravan. The streets were crowded with 
curious spectators, eager to behold some splendid Prince or Ambassador^ 
some Churchman famous in the pulpit, in the school, in the council, it 
might be in the batUe-fi^ld, or even some renowned minnesinger, or 
popular jongleur. The city almost appeared to enlarge itself to welcome, 
week after week, the gathering strangers.* 

The Sovereigns reached Ueberiingen, on the opposite side of the 
river, on Christmas Eve ; and from thence Sigismund sent an announce- 
ment of his arrival to the Pope. On hearing that John would celebrate 
three masses in the morning, he decided to cross the lake by night 
with all his party. They landed at the Fish -bridge, oUierwise called 
St Stephen's, about two hours after midnight, — that is, really on 
Christmas morning, — and went direct to the Town Hall or Council- 
house (Rathhaus) in the Fish -market, where they took possession of 
the Council-room (Rathstube) and warmed themselves for an hour. 
The town authorities sent them some pieces of gold cloth, — which were 
apparently used for canopies in the subsequent proct ssion, — and plenty 
of Malmay or Malvoisie, of which the whole party, including atten- 
dants of all kinds, drank before going to mass. The cold was intense, 
when the torchlight procession, numbering about one thousand horse- 
men, wended its way through the mazes of the picturesque old town. 
Canopies of cloth of gold were held over Sigismund and Barbara, 
and probably also over their illustrious friends ; the torches were so 
numerous * that you would have thought a house was burning.* At 
the cathedral, which was brilliantly illuminated, the German Eang was 
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received by the Pope; and, according to time-hononred custom, 
officiated as deacon at the mass, in the course of which he had to 
read the Gospel beginning — 'There went out a decree from Csesar 
Augustus/ A throne was set for him to the right of the Pope's throne, 
and one for Barbara to the right of her husband. Between them 
her father, Count Oilly, held the imperial globe or golden apple, as sub- 
stitute for the Elector Palatine. On the same side of the church were 
the Burgrave of Nuremberg, who, by virtue of the promised Electorate 
of Brandenburg, officiated as Grand Chamberlain, and held the sceptre ; 
and the Duke of Saxony, with the drawn sword, denoting his office 
of Grand Marshal of the Empire. After the mass Pope John pre- 
sented the King with another sword, which he bade him use in defence 
of the Church ; but even as he spoke his heart must have sunk within 
him, for already the tiara shook uneasily on the head of this Pontiff. 
It was indeed not long before his chief protector, Frederic of Austria, 
was proscribed by the Council ; and ere its sittings closed in 1418, 
John XXIII. had been deposed; his rivals Benedict XIII. and 
Gregory XII. had abdicated; and Otto Colonna had been declared 
rightful head of the Church, as Martin V. It may be added that 
while none of the excluded Popes appear to have been distinguished 
for sanctity, the character of John XXIII. was aspersed by accusations 
of indescribable depravity. 

Yet the reformation of abuses, — a work in which the best-intentioned 
Pope had very little chance of progressing without extraneous aid, — 
remained as far from accomplishment as ever. This reformation was 
one of the acknowledged objects of the Council ; but it was not the 
interest of the great men who took a lead in the deliberations to pro- 
mote it; nor were the special arrangements of this solemn meeting 
altogether suggestive of devotion to the cause of holiness and purity. 
Pdacky, the Bohemian historian, says that the Council attracted to 
Constance — thirty Cardinals, four Patriarchs, thirty -three Archbishops, 
one hundred and fifty Bishops, more than a hundred other dignitaries 
(doctors, (fee), four Electors, twenty-four Dukes and Princes, seventy- 
eight Counts, six hundred and seventy-six Barons and men of noble 
birth, and a total of fifty thousand foreigners of all sorts. A Vienna 
manuscript, quoted by Lenfant and Shepherd, computes the number 
of ecclesiastics, — ^including of course every grade, — at eighteen thousand ; 
the knights, — apparently meaning all temporal persons of distinction, — 
at two thousand three hundred; the rest of the company being roughly 
classed as ' laymen.' Many of these were, of course, servants or 
attendants of various grades ; many also were tradesmen and their 
assistants ; and the remainder may be termed miscellaneous. Not only 
were the necessaries, but also the luxuries of life provided, and that 
abundantly ; not only was every facility afforded for the observance 
of worship and the transaction of business, but also for the pursuit of 
])leasure, and even of vice. To house the multitude of visitors was no 
trifling labour. ' Booths and wooden buildings,' says Mackenzie, ' were 
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erected outside the town, and thousands of pilgrims were encamped in 
the adjacent country. All kinds of shows and amusements, dramatic 
representations, entertainments of every description, and religious pro- 
cessions, were constantly going on; and thousands of persons were 
employed solely in transporting thither the choicest delicacies of Europe.* 
A detailed catalogue exists of the vocations pursued at Constance, ex- 
pressly for the benefit of its visitors. There were in attendance, — forty- 
five goldsmiths, three hundred and thirty persons called shopkeepers, 
(perhaps tavern-keepers), two hundred and forty-two bankers, seventy 
shoemakers, forty-eight furriers, forty-four apothecaries, ninety -two 
smiths, seventy -five confectioners, two hundred and fifty bakers be- 
longing to the Pope, eighty-three yintners of Italian wines, forty-three 
victuallers for the poorer classes, forty-eight Florentine money-changers, 
two hundred and twenty-eight tailors, sixty-five heralds-at-arms, 
three hundred and forty-six jugglers or merry-andrews, three 
hundred and six barbers, and seven hundred courtesans, whose habita- 
tions were known to the author of this list, — implying the possibility 
that others might be discovered by research. The Vienna manuscript 
indeed brings the number up to fifteen hundred, and notes — as a memor- 
andum — that one of them earned eight hundred florins during the session 
of the Council. On this repulsive subject it may be further observed, 
(since without such details this great Council can scarcely be fully 
understood or fairly judged,) that the * Catalogue, with some remarkable 
portions of hitherto unprinted writings,* gives a document in which — 
* Nicolas Lamparter of Basel, and Dorothea Pisterini of Montafun,' in 
1414, acknowledge having received permission * from the honourable, 
the provident, and wise burgomaster and council of the town of 
Konstanz,' to keep a house of ill-fame, — apparently in anticipation of 
the great Church Congress, — and enter into stipulations accordingly. 

In the midst of this whirl of pious and mundane excitement, John 
Hus was condemned and burned. The events of his last days have 
already been partially related in the life of Sophia of Bavaria, but the 
subject is once again introduced here, because it is probable that 
]^arbara*8 visit to Constance had a lasting influence over the whole of 
her subsequent life. It is evident that some years after this j)eriod she 
was a Hussite; and where is she so likely to have imbibed the Reformer's 
views as at Constance, where his purity and single-mindedness stood 
out in strong relief amid the display of worldly passions around him ? 
To assert that Hus had no conscientious opponents would, of course, 
be unwarrantable presumption ; but the general tendencies of the 
assembly are sufficiently indicated by the foregoing description. Barbara 
spent nearly seven months at Constance ; and the sequence of events 
during that period was so remarkable, — so unique, — that it could hardly 
fail to impress a young inquiring mind. 

A double prosecution was carried on from' the first, — that of John 
Hus and Pope John XXIII. \Mien Sigismund arrived, the Reformer 
had already been confined in the dungeon of the Dominican convent, 
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altbougb he had been examined once only, — and that privately, — at the 
Pope's residence. The question — as to the amount of protection 
guaranteed by the King's safe-conduct — ^has been elsewhere discussed ; 
but it is evident that Hu&, who had come voluntarily to defend his 
opinions, should have been left free to do so ; Sigismund, although his 
first impulse had been to order a release, was soon persuaded and 
frightened into permitting, sanctioning, and eventually participating in 
the subsequent iniquities of his treatment. The few weeks immediately 
following the King's arrival were marked by the appearance of many 
princes and ambassadors, but more especially of prelates. Then the 
validity of St. Bridget's canonisation was attested ; and the ceremony of 
Pope John's abdication ensued. John Husy after being temporarily 
transferred to Franciscan custody, was given into the hands of the Bishop 
of Constance, who sent him to Gottlieben Castle. John XXIII. fled 
from the scene of his degradation ; he was soon arrested, and detained in 
the Reformer's place of captivity — Gottlieben, until moved to Heidelberg. 
Jerome of Prague, the impetuous follower of Hus, arrived at Constance, 
but — not being able to obtain a safe-conduct — retreated ; he was cited to 
appear before the Council with the followers of Wyclif, whose books and 
memory were formally stigmatised. Another Bohemian, Jacobel of Mies, 
— successor of Hus at the Bethlehem Chapel, — was brought under the 
notice of the Council, by means of a letter from the Bishop of Leitomysl, 
concerning hi& advocacy of the Communion in both kinds ; while an 
address, numerously signed by the most influential Bohemians, demanded 
fair play for John Hus. Another Pope, Gregory XII., was induced to 
promise resignation. And, mixed up with all these matters of doctrine 
and discipline, came the controversy between Jean Petit and Gerson, 
— Chancellor of the University of Paris, and Ambassador, — concerning an 
act of the Duke of Burgundy, — namely, the assassination of his cousin, 
tlie Duke of Orleans, — which after a long and doubtful debate was 
pronounced by the Council to have been unjustifiable, — on the 6th of 
July, two days after Pope. Gregory had formally abdicated by the 
mouth of his procurator. Carlo Malatesta ; this was the very day of Hus's 
execution. Sigismund was then arranging a journey to Spain, for the 
purpose of obtaining the submission of the third Pope, Benedict XIII. ; 
he appears to have delayed in order to take part in the last scenes of the 
Reformer's life ; this was remaining only too long for his reputation. It 
is said that when Hus declared himself to have come to Constance on 
the strength of the King's safe -conduct, that hardened worldling Prince 
was seen to blush. The Reformer perished by slow fire ; but even aa 
Sigismund was leaving the scene of this execution, he must have 
become aware that the battle with the spirit of the age was not over, 
— that even in Constance itself there dwelt another prisoner, whose trial 
would keep up the agitation of reform. 

There is no reason to suppose that Barbara ever had any private 
acquaintance with John Hus ; he does not mention her name in any 
letter that I have seen, and was probably unaware that he had awakened 
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an interest in her mind. Trammelled as she was by the etiquette of 
her rank and sex, it is not certain that she ever saw him in public : her 
name is mentioned in the records of religious ceremonies and courtly 
amusements, but it is not probable that any woman, of whatever 
station, was allowed to be present at the sittings of the Council ; so 
that there is nothing to connect her outwardly with Hus. If she ever 
interceded for him to Sigismund in the recesses of their mansion, the 
chroniclers of the time were either unaware of the fact, or purposely 
suppressed it. Yet it by no means follows that the seed was not sown 
here which was to bear fruit hereafter. Miss S^guin observes that few, 
if any, of the assembled dignitaries then foresaw that Hus would make 
the Council famous ; yet many persons, — though perhaps not dig- 
nitaries, — must have so treasured his words and deeds in their remem- 
brance, and transmitted the record to posterity, that when the 
Reformation came, k seemed in many respects but to consecrate an 
existing tradition ; and Barbara — in one sense a dignitary as Queen, 
in another, as a woman, without place in the assembly — may have been 
one of these. ' At Constance,* writes Miss S^guin, ' it is of Hus, and 
of Hus only, of whom we think, of whom we are reminded at every 
step. Constance is emphatically the city of Hus, as Geneva is the city 
of Calvin, or Zurich the city of Zwingli. Scarcely a street in it but 
recalls some memory of the great Bohemian professor. The house 
where he lodged in the Paulstrasse is adorned with his effigy. The old 
Dominican monastery in which he was confined is perhaps now the 
very hotel at which the visitor may alight. The old convent at 
Gottlieben, to which he was conveyed after his condemnation, is hard 
by the city ; the council -hall in which he was tried, the stone in the 
cathedral on which he stood to receive his condemnation, the spot 
where he suffered the pangs of a cruel death, are all present with the 
visitor to Constance. And it will be strange if, as he passes from stage 
to stage of the thrilling story, which seems brought home to him in so 
realistic a manner in the old German city, he do not feel, — whatever his 
religious prejudices or convictions, — a thrill of honest sympathy and 
admiration for the man who stood so calmly face to face with the world, 
who dared to false his puny voice against corniption in holy places, 
even against all powers, spiritual and temporal; and strong in the 
strength of a mighty conviction, met death with a smile, dying for the 
crime of striving to make the world better and purer than he found it* 

And all this, of which the traveller now sees but the lifeless remains, 
was a living reality to Barbara ! 

Thanks to Marmor's classified extracts from the contemporary 
Chronicle of Reichental, — a canon of Constance, — ^it is easy to trace the 
movements of Sigismund's court. The Rathhaus appears to have 
sufficed for the lodging of the royal party for three days, — some of the 
lower attendants being possibly housed in the town ; at the end of this 
time, Sigismund had been already so much annoyed, by disputes between 
hilt Hungarian servants and the townspeople, as to move across the 
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Ehine to the Abbey of PetersbauBen ; be seems to bave distributed the 
Hungarians in the neigbbonrbood, and then after a month's sojourn, 
returned to Constance. His movementa were apparently shared, not by 
Barbara only, but also by the Queen of Bosnia and the Countess of 
Wirtemberg. We are told that on the return of the court, the King 
took a residence called the ' Friburg Hof,' belonging to some canons, 
(which was destroyed only at the beginning of this century) ; while 
the Queen of the Romans and the Queen of Bosnia went to * Bundrichs 
Hof,' very near the first-mentioned residence, on the south side ; when 
Marmor wrote, this belonged to ' Herr Karl yon Chrismar, and is 
called No. 164.* The Wirtemberg Countess went to ' Her Johannsen 
Bischoffs Hof,' belonging to St. Stephen's Church ; this house was in 
close proximity to the others, and may be, says Marmor, the present 
' DomUnenverwaltung und Obereinnehmerei, No. 136' — (Offices of the 
administrator of domains and of the receiver-general of taxes.) 

Hungary and its dependencies were largely represented at the 
Council ; Hermann of CiUy and bis son Frederic brought with them 
a following of three bundred horsemen ; (some of these were probably 
Austrian subjects) ; Nicolas of Gara and his son of the same name had 
together three hundred and forty ; and there were many other noblemen 
and officials present in more or less state. The Archbishop of Gran 
arrived at Candlemas with one hundred and sixty horse, and with him 
several other prelates, who were however, of limited income or 
unworldly disposition, for the Archbishop of Colocza bad a following of 
only eighteen horse; the Archbishop of Spalato but six; while the 
retinues of the Bishops of Trau and Cettina are not even mentioned by 
Engel, who quotes from Reichental and Hardt. Besides these digni- 
taries there were provosts or deans, abbots, canons, and a special 
deputation from the new High School, or University of Ofen ; there 
were also lay deputations from some of the prmcipal towns. 

Tilting formed a frequent, and indeed an indispensable, pastime for 
the nobles brought together from all parts ; and in connection with this 
subject I find the name of Queen Barbara mentioned in Goodwin's 
HUtory of Henry F., an English book of the days of William and Mary : — 
' While the Earl of Warwick stayed at Constance, receiving a 
challenge from a Duke for his lady's sake, be killed him in jousting. 
Tbe Empress of Germany, to express her esteem of his valour, took his 
imprete, which was the bear, from one of his knights' shoulders, and 
put it on her own. Tbe Earl, taking notice of that particular honour, 
caused one to be made of pearls and precious stones, which he gave her, 
and the noble present was gratefully accepted. He bad gained such an 
interest in the Emperor's afiection that he gave him his sword to bear, 
and offered him the heart of St George, the tutelary saint of England, 
as a present to carry over with him thither. This the Earl declined, on 
the ground that the gift which was intended for his King would be 
more valued if the Emperor brought it over himself ; and this he did in 
1416, and the precious relic was kept as a treasure at Windsor.' 
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Goodwin appears to have taken this account from the manuscript, 
Life and Acts of Richard Beauchampy Earl of Warwick, in the British 
Museum. (Julius E., IV., folio 217.) The story is given in Cutts* 
Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, from the original, with an 
illustration. Neither Sigismund nor Barbara show to advantage in 
the woodcut, but the former fares worse than his consort ; he figures as 
a corpulent, coarse, rtoiid, old man. This life of the Earl of Warwick 
was evidently one of the romanesque histories of the day, and therefore 
at least half fable ; its main object being the glorification of the Earl. 
A Duke could hardly have died in the manner described, during the 
sitting of the Council, without producing considerable excitement ; and 
it is most unlikely that King Sigismund woxild have shown special 
favour to his slayer, or permitted Barbara to do so. Such an event 
could only be regarded as most unfortunate in every point of view. 
But, in truth, I cannot find any mention of the fatal occurrence in the 
chronicles of other nations, or even of any tourney in which the Earl 
specially distinguished himself, and I am therefore disposed to look 
upon the tale as altogether fictitious. 

About ' Loetare,' — that is, tlie fourth Sunday in Lent., — Sigismund 
received the gift of a golden rose from the Pope, whose deposition he 
was planning at that very time ; the consequent procession forms one of 
the most conspicuous subjects of the curious illustrations to the work of 
Reichental, which throw such a light on the different phases (rf life 
exhibited at this great Council. On the ^ Frohnleichnamsfeste ' 
— Corpus Christi Day, — that is, the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, — 
there was another procession, in which the ladies took part. It is thus 
described by the chronicler : — 

' On our Lord's Frohnleichnams day, the Council began a great 
cross -procession (Creutzgang) with two patriarchs, with all cardinals, 
all archbishops and bishops, and all the clergy, round the town of 
Constentz, and with them went our Lord the King, the two Queens, the 
Duchess of Bavaria, — of Cleves, and the Countess of Wirtemberg. All 
temporal princes, dukes, counts, barons, knights, servants, and all the 
common people ; and nine trumpeters blew constantly round and round.' 

The Duchess of Bavaria, sister of the Count of Cleves, whom 
Sigisnumd raised in 1417 to the rank of Duke, may have been widow 
of Duke Stephen of Bavaria, and therefore stepmother of the Queen of 
France ; in which case it is quite possible that she had some mission 
from that court. Stephen's marriage with a Countess of Cleves i« 
however, uncertain, and, even if it took place, he was not the only 
Prince of his house thus allied. A Duchess of Austria, — ' bom of 
Brunswick,* — is afterwards mentioned as being with Barbara ; she was 
wife of Duke Frederic, then under the ban of the Empire for the part he 
had taken in supporting Pope John against the other princes. Whether 
this lady and the Queen of Bosnia, whose forfeited royal rank was so 
punctiliously acknowledged, were friends of the Queen of the Romans, 
or were really prisoners of state, detained by the King as hostages for 
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their husbands, seems doubtful ; possibly the two conditions were 
intermixed ; for Barbara, if she had at all a tender heart, may well have 
compassionated both Princesses. Reichental .portrays the blazon of 
' Maria, Marchioness of the Antiochetan March in Italy,' one of the 
ladies who attended the great assembly ; and he intended to com- 
memorate a certain ' Lady Clara,' whose further designation and arms 
are not, however, now to be discovered in his work. Both these 
dames probably graced with their presence the court of the Roman 
Queen. 

It was at this time, during her stay in Constance, if ever, that Queen 
Barbara must have exercised an influence over the Countess of Wirtem- 
berg, in favour of display and dissipation. But Count Eberhard had 
already made himself conspicuous by the brilliancy of his court at home, 
and had amazed the visitors at Constance on his arrival by his great 
following of nobles, with menials in proportion. In like manner the 
Duke of Saxony made such an effort to appear in splendour that he 
impoverished himself permanently. Queen Barbara can scarcely be held 
responsible for these extravagances, which were common amongst the 
princes, prelates, and nobles. Her own recreations, when she had not to 
bear her part in any prescribed ceremonial, seem to have been of a simple 
sort. On the eve of St. John the Baptist — 23rd of June, — being a 
Sunday, the royal party went to Ulric of Reichental's village, and stayed 
in the meadows under the walnut-trees until late in the evening. The 
following day, after vespers, the two Queens, with the Princesses and 
other ladies, rode to Ueberlingen ; many burghers' wives accompany- 
ing them the whole or part of the way. Here Barbara remained over 
a fortnight, — probably staying at the Abbey of Petershausen ; she was 
joined by Sigismund on the night or morning following her arrival, at 
— ' two hours after midnight,' — which implies that the sitting in the 
council -hall, or the subsequent entertainment, had been protracted till a 
late hour. The King did not remain more than four days ; Lenfant 
supposes that he may have allowed himself this time for reflection over 
the important affairs then in agitation, especially concerning Jean Petit's 
teaching, on the lawfulness of assassination in certain cases, — and the 
impending sentence on John Hus and his doctrine. It is certainly 
curious that Barbara's stay in Ueberlingen, away from the great assembly, 
coincides with the last act of the Reformer's tragedy, — whatever may be 
the explanation of this fact. She returned to Constance on, or perhaps 
before, the 10th of July, on which day she — *had a dance for the 
ladies ; ' — but this was evidently a farewell official fSte, at which it by 
no means follows that the Queen presided with a light heart. Then the 
two Queens, attended by Barbara's Hofmeister, went to Schaffhausen, 
perhaps to admire the falls, — though it was not part of the chronicler's 
business to state this. That Barbara avoided Constance as much as in 
her lay is an admissible suggestion. She was not joined at Schaffhausen 
by Sigismund until the 1 9th ; his business seems to have been the 
fi])oliation of Duke Frederic of Austria, who had estates in the neigh- 
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bonrhood ; and then he ' mounted his horse there, and rode to France, 
Spain, England, <fec, (fee* 

Barbara accompanied her husband as far as Aarberg ; if the town 
in the canton of Berne be intended, it was quite out of her direct route 
home, and even in an almost opposite direction, but she was perha))s 
fond of travelling and beautiful scenery. It was on Sigismund's way, 
— not the straightest, but probably the most convenient, — to Nice and 
Perpignan, where he hoi.)ed to procure Pope Benedict's consent to his own 
deposition. He now parted from Barbara, who commenced her return 
journey from Aarberg, pausing at Ingolstadt to obtain from Louis of 
Bavaria the remittance of seventeen thousand gulden, — ' which,' says 
Engel, ' Sigismund had designed for the paynient of other debts.' 
This is intended as an insinuation that the Queen misappropriated the 
money ; but Windeck, from whom Engel must have taken the story, 
does not say so. It is not very easy to discover from his bewildered 
narrative what really happened; apparently, Louis gave the Queen 
only a portion of the promised loan ; Sigismimd arrived at a later 
period in Ingolstadt, but did not ask for the money, because he thought 
that his wife had received it When he sent officials to make good bis 
daim, the Duke would not pay, and Windeck intimates that the King 
began to quarrel with the Queen about this. Probably he means that 
Sigismund believed Barbara to have received all the money, although 
she only accounted to him for a part ; in which transaction, as the 
historian impHes, she was perfectly correct. 

The King of the Romans remained three years longer away from 
Hungary, visiting both Paris and London, and then returning to 
Constance for the enthronement of the new Pope, Martin V. The 
chief object of these travels, as of his former wanderings, was said to be 
the union of Christendom against the ever- increasing danger of Moslem 
conquest ; but Sigismund, undoubtedly anxious as he was to achieve 
this coalition, was hardly an advocate equal to the grandeur of the 
cause ; and the Princes of Western Europe, while acknowledging the 
importance of the crisis, seem to have trusted muoh to their own 
distance from the adversary ; besides, most of them were financially 
paralysed, and involved in wars with their own neighbours and subjects, 
from which it was not easy to extricate themselves. Possibly a man of 
transcendent moral or intellectual force, might have stnick the right 
chord, and brought all these jarring interests into harmony for the sake 
of the one great cause ; but Sigismund, with all his gifts, was not that 
man, and the work remained unaccomplished. 

In Paris the King of the Romans entertained one hundred and 
twenty ladies, and presented each one with a brilliant ring ; this may 
have earned him some well-wishers among the nobility, but he gave 
offence by exercising the right of conferring knighthood, on one of the 
parties in a suit before the High Court of Parliament, — in derogation, as 
it was considered, of the French King's rights. 

While in this capital Sigismund received a massive gold chain as a 
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present from the ladies of Strasburg. The bearer, Syndic Ulrich 
Meyer, wrote to the senate of his city : — * My gracious lords, as we 
were in the carnival, I presented myself the same evening to His 
Majesty, fulfilling the commission of our ladies. The Emperor was 
well {leased, and in good humour, and bade me read aloud the missive 
of the Strasburg ladies that everyone might hear it I gave him the 
ornament with which I was charged ; he hung it on his neck, and wore 
it all night The persons of his suite said that during the whole journey 
they had never seen their master so delighted as the ladies of Strasburg 
had rendered him ; he even made the members of his suite dance before 
him, — in his room, because in the town and all through the country 
reigned great mourning by reason of the war. He promised to send, 
or bring himself to the ladies many things from London, for he would 
not go home without having been in England. While suspending this 
ornament on his neck, he made the vow, with the help of God and of 
this ornament, to make war on the Turks within a year from this time, 
and engaged those who wished to fight for God and for the honour of 
ladies, to join him.* 

When Sigismund's vessel approached the shore of England, the 
Dnke of Gloucester, — accompanied by several English noblemen, all 
armed with drawn swords, — entered the sea, and compelled the ship to 
stop. The King demanded an explanation of such strange conduct, 
and was then told that unless he promised to respect the independence 
of the country, he could not be received. He gave his word, and was 
entertained magnificently. 

The French appear to have believed that he had allied himself with 
England and Burgundy to their prejudice ; in any case the govern- 
ment determined that he should not have the opportunity of asserting 
a claim of supremacy on any second occasion ; when he attempted 
to make the Count of Savoy a duke during his stay at Lyons, the French 
King*s people warned him that it must not be done ; and he moved on 
to Montluel indignantly. Some writers, indeed, assert that these trans- 
actions occurred before Sigismund*s Parisian visit. 

Meanwhile, Queen Barbara remained in Hungary. It was a period 
at which King Sigismund's dominions suffered much from enemies 
within and without Engel attempts to throw the blame on Barbara, 
but omits to bring forward any evidence ; he merely says that she — 
* gave herself up to a very voluptuous life, and the aflfairs of the king- 
dom were thus, in the year 1416, left to go as they might* But — by his 
own showing — the evil had made considerable progress during her 
absence, and actually abated after her return, before the arrival of 
Sigismund ; a fact which it would be quite as reasonable to ascribe to 
her management In truth, when the Archbishop and the Palatine 
both left Hungary, a prelate of the house of Cilly, — Eberhard, Bishop of 
Agram, — was appointed Chancellor, and left at the head of the govern- 
ment ; and whether his position in this respect was materially affected, 
for good or evil> by the return of the young Queen Barbara, does not 
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appear ; but it is obvious tbat this Cilly government would provoke 
disaffection by its very composition. It was in the August of 1415, 
' that news reached Constance of the entire conquest of Bosnia by the 
Turks, who were also overrunning Croatia and part of Hungary ; and 
this news must have left Ofen before Barbara arrived there, since on 
the 25th of August, just a month and a day after she had turned 
homeward from Aarberg, the Council had already taken measures to 
support her husband with its influence and authority, and on that 
day despatched the Bishop of Asti to Hungary for the purpose 
of superintending its defence. King Sigismund had confided the 
territories he was forced to abandon for the time, to the protection of 
the great assembly, — before he left Constance, — and the Council now ad- 
monished the Hungarians to uphold their Sovereign's interests at home, 
while he was engaged in labours elsewhere for the general good of 
Christendom ; it also exhorted the King of Poland and Grand Duke 
of Lithuania to remember the many ties which bound them to Sigis- 
mund, and to assist him against the common enemy. It does not seem 
that these exhortations produced any marked change in those who were 
inimical or lukewarm, but the arrival of Pipo of Ozora (still apparently 
indispensable) in Hungary, and the intelligence of Hervoya's death, 
inspired the King's adherents with confidence. As a fact, however, 
neither Pipo nor any other general effected much at this crisis, whatever 
may have been the reason ; the fortunate appearance of a Turkish 
pretender as rival to Sultan Mahomed seems really to have saved 
Hungary and the adjacent countries for the time. 

It is apparently to this epoch of trouble that a statement in the 
Uagusan — * Notices ' of Appendini refers, although it appears without 
a precise date ; I give it here as a specimen of the gossipping accusa- 
tions which seem to have been common against Qxieen Barbara : — 

* But the Empress Barbara, to please her favourite, — Udislao Sachez 
Narentano, Chancellor of the Kingdom, an astute courtier and an enemy 
of the Ragusans, — had a letter written to them in the name of Sigismund, 
who knew nothing about it at all, with an order to give up the three 
islands. The Senate not knowing the secret intrigue of its ill-wishers, 
or desiring spontaneously to renounce an acquisition which it could only 
maintain by an uncertain war, gave them up without opposition. The 
courtier Sachez, who afterwards had them as a gift from the Queen, in 
a short time sold them to the Venetians. The same Sigismimd having 
discovered the trick, blamed the Ragusans, and was amazed at the ease 
with which they had given them up. The Senate, ho\\'ever, tried to 
balance this loss by turning its thoughts to the acquisition of 
Canali.* 

The three islands were — Corzola, Lesina, and Brazza, — which the 
Ragusans, according to this author, had obtained from Sigismund as 
an encouragement to resist Ladislas of Naples. But the inhabitants of 
Corzola gave them some trouble by attacking Venetian ships, with the 
intention of compromising them with the Republic ; and this according 
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to Appendini'g own Btatement was Barbara's excuse or reason for 
resuming possession ; though, as he declares, the islanders had already 
been brought to their senses, and Ragusa had been applauded by 
Sigismund for its conduct in the matter. 

It is exceedingly difficult to unravel the intricacies of this story, 
Engel, though adverse to Barbara and all her family, does not mention 
her in connection with this matter, nor the mysterious Udislao either. 
He says that these islandjs had belonged to Hervoya ; and that when 
6igismimd took the Duchy of Spalato from him, he took the islands 
also, and sold them — not to Spalato, which would gladly have bought 
them, but — to the more distant town of Ragusa, because it offered a 
higher price. It is evident, indeed, from the narrative, that they were 
still to be held from him as fiefs, and that he must have reserved a 
power of reclaiming them at short notice, in case of any breach of 
contract To all appearance Sigismund and Barbara were of the same 
mind with regard to the measures subsequently taken. Uladislao 
Sachez Narentano is evidently the person called by Katona — Ladislas 
de Chaak, or Chak ; the name is spelt by several authors — Gzkk ; he had 
probably some connection, whether by birth or otherwise, with Narenta 
in Dalmatia. I do not know upon what authority Appendini calls 
him Chancellor — meaning probably of Dalmatia ; he appears in history 
afterwards as a Ban or. Woy wode of Transylvania. According to Daru's 
HUtory of Venice the three islands were conquered in open war by the 
Venetian Captain of the Gulf, Piero Loredano, in 1420, — that is, after 
Sigisraund's return. And the King can scarcely have thought that 
Ladislas of Chak had sold them (that is, been bribed to surrender 
them), — since this noble continued in especial favour with him ; in all 
probability what he, — like Barbara, — considered worthy of blame in the 
Ragusans, was their supineness in the defence of these possessions against 
the Republic. Two years after, in 1422, says Katona, — * Sigismund, 
having met with many defeats, and gone to Wardein to implore the 
assistance of Lord Ladislas, to whom he was always devoted with a 
peculiar affection, remained at DebretEin in the month of June, where 
he gave letters to the very ancient lineage of Chak on the third day 
next before the feast of the most Holy Body of Christ* Nicolas of Chak 
appears to have been in office as a Woy wode so early as 1421, — perhaps 
earlier. 

It is, of course, possible that the King may have had motives of 
policy for showing more regard than he really felt for these influential 
subjects ; but precisely the same remark may be made with respect to 
the Queen. 

Sigismund left Constance finally in the June of 1418. He had 
beheld the external schism of Christendom ended by the election and 
almost universal recognition of Pope Martin V. ; the dangerous disciple 
of Hus, — Jerome of Prague, — ^had been burned, after much cniel treat- 
ment ; but Sigismund had this time saved his conscience ; he had not 
given Jerome a safe-conduct, and he was not at Constance when he was 
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put to death. In return for the King's services, the Pope had declared 
him undouhted Head of the Empire, and had set a gold crown upon 
his brow. This had not, however, the full effect of a Roman corona- 
tion ; and, moreover, Sigismund's enemies were as numerous as ever, 
if indeed, they were not on the increase. He had reconciled himself 
with Frederic of Austria, in consideration of a fine of fifty thousand 
Rhenish gulden ; in like manner, he had taken a fine from Henry of 
Bavaria, who had stabbed his cousin Louis ; and these princely forfeits 
must have come opportunely to replenish the royal exchequer ; for the 
King's poverty was chronic. A public arrangement seems to have 
been made before he left Constance, for the liquidation of the debts 
there incurred — through the exigencies of this monarch's position, and 
the recklessness of his followers. 

There is difference of opinion as to the time of Sigismund's return 
to Hungary. On first leaving Constance he lingered in Alsace and 
Baden ; it does not appear why. In the course of the autumn he 
arrived in Austria ; but Engel believes that, although so near his own 
dominions, he did not enter them. If so, the fact requires explanation. 
It is true that the Bohemian difficulty was perhaps at that moment his 
uppermost trouble ; the fear of the Turks was stilled for the moment ; 
and though the truce with the Venetians had come to an end, he was 
able by visiting Friuli, about which territory the Republic was 
devastating and conquering, to take measures in this matter out of 
Hungary ; and in Austria he was near Bohemia. He is known to have 
stayed at Passau, on the Bavarian frontier, at Linz, and at Vienna ; and 
at some one of these places probably met his own magnates, as well as 
many Germans of rank, for discussion. A spirit had been roused in 
Bohemia which the Roman King had evidently never expected to 
encounter ; and often must the recollection of John Hus have brought 
with it the bitter conviction that in consenting to his death he Lad 
committed, — perhaps a crime, — but certainly a political errot. 

And now comes a dark and strange passage in the life of Queen 
Barbara. Hitherto, according to the world's mode of reckoning, at 
least, it had been one of extraordinary prosperity. To be seated on 
the greatest throne in Europe, at a time of especial significance, and to 
be brought prominently forward to play her part in that position, — 
was a lot to which her birth did not entitle her, and which she had 
done nothing to earn. Greatness had been thrust upon her ; did the 
draught prove intoxicating ? — A time of trouble ensued, but as to the 
causes which led up to it, there is room for much difference of opinion. 

The popular idea has long been that Barbara fell into degrading 
habits of vice. Sigismnnd was no doubt often away from her, and 
whether at home or abroad, he appears to have set her a very bad 
example of morality; so, apparently, did also her eldest brother, Frederic, 
whose partly-proved wickedness will be mentioned hereafter. But she 
must have known that, as a woman, her conduct would be much more 
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severely judged than theirs ; while, as Qaeen of the RomaDs, the eyes of 
all Europe were upon her. Moreover, her father and brothers, — what- 
ever their own conduct may have been, — would be almost certain to 
keep a strict watch over her, because any indiscretion on her part was 
a danger to their own influence, and a positive rupture between her and 
Sigismund might prove the ruin of the whole family. Yet we are 
told by old writers that the behaviour of Queen Barbara was so aban- 
doned as to earn for her the surname of ' the Messalina of Germany,' 
and to drive Sigismund reluctantly to public inquiry and the infliction 
of punishment. The charge of profligacy has been coupled with that 
of atheism, and both have been repeated by numerous historians down 
to the present time, generally without further investigation. I propose 
here to state from what source these accusations appear to be derived, 
and the reasons which have induced a few eminent writers to doubt 
their truth, as well as the impression made on my own mind by the 
collective evidence. 

Apparently the first person to commit these foul charges to paper 
was ^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, — himself a man of sufficiently easy 
morals in his youth, by his own showing, — ^who was successively secre- 
tary to the Council of Basle, to the anti-Pope Felix V., and to the 
Emperor Frederic III., visited several courts in the character of an 
ambassador, and rose to be Bishop, Nuncio, Cardinal, and finally Pope, 
in which supreme office he was known as Pius II. To a certain extent 
he was a contemporary of Queen Barbara, but much her junior, 
being only twelve years of age in 1418, when the King of the Romans 
commenced proceedings against his consort; at that time, indeed, 
^neas had not left Italy, and probably knew nothing about the 
imperial affairs. It is not likely that he ever saw Barbara even in after 
years, or knew her in any way, save through the reports of her political 
and religious adversaries. Frederic III. had his own selfish reasons 
for disliking this Queen and all her family connection ; and — as Palacky, 
the Bohemian historian, observes, — JEnesiB Sylvius became an impassioned 
echo of the spite and tittle-tatde of his court Many allusions to 
Barbara's supposed depravity are found scattered through the numerous 
writings of this ecclesiastic, some of which will be hereafter mentioned. 
Another Italian, — Bonfinius, — ^bom in 1427, at one time professor at 
llecanati,^ — who settled in Hungary when an entirely new dynasty had 
replaced the descendants of Sigismund, having murdered the last 
Count of Cilly on its road to the throne, — reiterates very much the 
same language. He was Hofmeister to Beatrice of Aragon, the Queen 
of that day, whose husband had undoubted, but not creditable, reasons 
for desiring to blacken the characters of all the Cillys, — ^}^^et he advances 
nothing new ; and though he may possibly have learned the tale — not 
from the pages of ^neas Sylvius alone, but also — ^from other sources, he 
certainly goes very near making a literal copy of that author. 

These two writers belong to the fifteenth century. Enoch Wide- 
mann, who calls himself a ' Member of the School of the country' at 
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Hof, in Voigtland, (Curtensi Scholce Patrice Collega), may he 
ascribed to the same epoch ; his chronicle, which is carried down nearly 
to the close of the century, contains some particulars concerning an 
alleged lover of Queen Barbara, who was connected with his neighbour- 
hood, which will be noticed further on. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, I find the Queen's pro- 
fligacy noted by * Angelus Rumplerus, Abbot of Formbach/ in his 
Struggle of Reason and Sensitalit^f dated 15u6 ; wherein Sensuality 
utters a strong eulogium of Barbara as one of her noblest votaries, and 
also by Huldericus Mudus, — in his youth a fanatical Anabaptist, after- 
wards a grave Professor in Protestant Basle, — who speaks of the Queen 
as living * a very bad life in every sort of luxury,' when a middle-aged 
woman. This is what iEneas Sylvius had previously asserted, and 
there is nothing to show that both these authors did not take their cue 
from him. After drawing a forcible picture of that life, Mutius con- 
cludes with: — *Such was this Barbara.' There are probably other 
passages to the same effect in other authors, which might be found if 
they were worth the search ; but it is not likely that they would throw 
any new light upon the subject. 

In the seventeenth century Balbinus, a Bohemian Jesuit and a professor 
at Prag^ie, — after Koman and German influence had there prevailed, — 
re -dedicated her name to infamy in his works on Bohemia, professedly 
citing ^neas Sylvius as his authority. And thus the tale has come 
down, echoed from one historian to another in succession, — for even 
most of the later Protestant writers have adopted it, — so that in the 
nineteenth century it passes current as authentic history. 

The sum total of the statementa affecting Queen Barbara*s reputa- 
toin is — that she fell into sin as a consequence of Sigismund's neglect 
and licentiousness ; her chief accuser, iEneas Sylvius, has brought for- 
ward this view in palliation of her guilt : — * But when Sigismund 
burned for several other women, she began also to love others ; for an 
unfaithful husband makes an unfaithful wife.' And elsewhere: — 
* Sigismimd often detected Barbara in adultery ; but the adulterer spared 
the adulteress, for nothing came easier to him than to violate marriage.' 
It is, however, stated — that when Barbara had once commenced her 
career of wickedness, she discarded all sense of decency, and it is hinted 
that Ernest of Austria, — and more plainly asserted, that one JohnWallin- 
roth, or Walmerode, — was her paramour. These are the only names 
I find mentioned. According to iEneas Sylvius and Angelus Rumplerus, 
she stooped so low as to sin with her own servants, and that so publicly 
that all the world knew of it Moreover, she was an open scofier at 
religion, and an unmitigated atheist, believing neither in God nor the 
devil, heaven lior hell. In consequence of the representations made to 
King Sigismmid on his return, he gave up all attempt at ignoring his 
wife's delinquencies ; and after pausing at Presburg to confer with his 
nobles on the subject, resolved on sending her to a wild spot in the 
neighbourhood of Grosswardein. 
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Sigismnnd is represented by the author of Dukes and Kings as 
joking with his courtiers on the subject of his wife's infidelities ; at 
what period he adopted this plan is not stated, nor does it seem much 
in accordance with his known character ; certain it is that when he 
had once resolved to act, he acted harshly enough. It so happens that 
a history of this monarch is extant, written by his Chamberlain, Eberhard 
Windeck, who was more strictly a contemporary of Barbara than 
-^neas Sylvius. Contemporary though he was, this writer is un- 
doubtedly careless about names and dates. The Queen's imprisonment 
must have begun in 1418 ; he reckons it three years later ; but his 
narrative of the circumstances is interesting : — 

' You must know that in the year that is reckoned and written from 
the birth of Christ fourteen hundred and one and twenty years, as the 
Roman King Sigismund came from Grerman lands and from the Council 
to Hungary, Queen Barbara, his housewife, was grossly and greatly 
calumniated to King Sigismund, so that the King was very angry with 
the Queen, and would neither see nor hear her, and when he wished to 
come to Ofen the Queen had to go away to Wardein, and down beyond 
the moors among the lanes and the poor. And there she was a year 
and a half. And she was kept very poorly, she and her daughter, and 
all her maidens, so that they were all ill, as it often happened that 
when they sat down to table they had neither bread nor wine on the 
table, and must buy them first ; and they wore their clothes till they 
were full of vermin and unclean ; for as they walked so they must lie. 
That lasted for three quarters of a year till the King wished to visit 
Wardein. Then the King went to Zans in Poland to the King of 
Poland, and the two Kings were of one mind. WTiile the King was 
there he sent word that the Queen should go to Ofen again, when he 
went to Wardein, so that he might neither see nor hear her. Then she 
was taken to Ofen, and the King came to Wardein, and there came the 
Emperor of Turkey's councillors to him, and they arranged peace for 
fifty years. Then the King wished to go to Ofen, and the Queen was 
to be sent to Wardein again. But the Queen would not go into the 
low lands again ; she wished to go up the country. Thus it happened 
that the King and Queen for a year and a half never came together, until 
the King wished to go to Preslaw as already written. Then negotiated 
Bishop George of Passau, a Count of Hohenlohe, and Count Louis of 
Oettingen ; the one was the King's Chancellor, the other his Steward 
( Hofmeister) ; the two lords made a peace between the Roman King 
and the Queen, so that they came together in Galiz or Frauenmarkt, 
on the holy Christmas Eve, on the before-written date of the year, and 
were reconciled; when the Queen knelt before the King and begged 
him of his grace to forgive her if she had done anything against him. 
Then the King would not hear her words; then went to him his 
daughter. Lady Elizabeth, whom he afterwards gave to Duke Albert 
of Austria, as you will find written before ; and he was very fond of 
this same daughter, and yielded to the daughter, and forgave the Queen 
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whatever she had committed against him, and they lay that night 
together. Thus was this enmity settled.' 

It will be observed that Windeck does not state the nature of 
Barbara's alleged ofTenoes ; still less does he assert that her guilt was 
proved. On the contrary, he uses the word — *verlawmet' — the old 
form of — * verl&umdet ' — calumniated ; a word which now implies false 
accusation ; and expressly declares that Sigismund condemned his vnfe 
without seeing or hearing her. Nor is there any trace in his treatment 
of Barbara and her companions, as described by this writer, of that 
gentleness and reluctance to punish for which ^neas Sylvius gives him 
credit, but which his conduct to Queen Mary would not lead us to 
expect. The details of the story are without question extraordinary ; 
not only Queen Barbara, but her innocent daughter, and her ladies, — 
probably members of some of the highest families in Sigismund's 
dominions, shared the hardships of exile and destitution. How did this 
merciful man bring himself to risk the life of a child ? — or the King 
whose crown depended on the goodwill of his nobles, venture to offend 
them by cruelty to their female relatives? — The sequel is equally extra- 
ordinary. Barbara is suddenly, — not only forgiven, but fully reinstated 
in all the honours of her rank ; her daughter marries a Duke of Austria, 
and she is appointed guardian of the possible and much -desired issue of 
this marriage ; once more she presides over the first court in Europe, 
and accompanies her husband to public assemblies and solemnities 
perhaps more frequently than any other Princess of her day, without a 
hint being expressed that either of them was troubled by memories of 
a shameful past ; on the contrary, to all apj)earance she is everywhere 
received with unhesitating reverence as Queen, and afterwards Empress ; 
she visits Poland by express invitation to witness the coronation of a 
young Queen ; and in her husband's dearly bought land of Bohemia 
she is crowned at the desire of the nation, and meets \(ith a personal 
homage and veneration which the King could never win. 

These facts are sufficient of themselves to throw some doubt on the 
guilt of Barbara ; but it is not in my power wholly to unravel the 
mystery, owing mainly to the paucity of records ; and that paucity is 
caused to a great extent by the wholesale destruction of printed books, 
— but still more of manuscripts, — which took place in the seventeenth 
century during the Thirty Years' War, when the civil and religious free- 
dom of Bohemia perished for awhile. It was then customary for the in- 
vaders to make inquisition for every book in the towns they entered, and 
to burn all they disapproved ; sometimes indeed they saved time and trouble 
by sacrificing the whole lot without examination. The Jesuit, KOnias, 
boasted on his death-bed that he alone had burned sixty thousand. 
Many works known to have existed previously, says Archbishop 
Trench, have so utterly perished that not a single copy can be found, 
and the few surviving records are of course almost entirely of an anti- 
Hussite tendency ; so that while the charges against Barbara have been 
preserved, (they were generally of German and Italian origin), the 
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materials for her vindication have probably perished. For it is in 
Bohemia that these would have been chiefly found, and their contents 
would, in all likelihood, have shown that Barbara owed the chief troubles 
of her life to her espousal of the views of John Hus. 

It is of course advisable to show that some grounds exist for this 
belief. Now, in after years, as will appear, the Queen was decidedly a 
friend and adviser of the Calixtine Hussites ; and where, it may be once 
more suggested, is she so likely to have received her first impressions 
in favour of their views as at Constance? Accordingly, it is on 
Sigismund's return to Hungary, after the close of the Council, that evil 
reports are brought to him concerning his wife, and that he becomes 
irate with her. At this time the King was in much tribulation with 
regard to the kingdom of Bohemia, an important portion of his Empire, 
and one in which he hoped to succeed as Sovereign on the death of his 
brother ; his duplicity and cruelty had simply exasperated the nation ; 
the King and Queen of Bohemia were supposed to favour the Hussites ; 
and just as matters looked most serious, he was, — let us imagine, — 
informed that his own wife, — the girl whom he had raised from com- 
parative obscurity to the proudest position in Europe, — was stooping to 
connect herself with a despised and hated sect. There was but one way 
to stop the evil, — by using the utmost severity consistent with the 
high rank and formidable connections of the culprit Count Cilly was 
a pious believer who had built a grand Carthusian monastery at 
Bletriach, and expelled the Jews from his estates ; he was, moreover, 
a politician, and therefore fully alive to the Bohemian difficulty ; and 
these are probably the reasons why he is not kno^vn to have remonstrated 
on the treatment of his daughter. Similar motives may have prevailed 
with the relatives of the Queen's ladies, who must have been implicated 
in her Hussite practices. Some of Sigismund's nobles were apparently 
of reforming, — or at least of liberal, — tendencies, and gave such help as 
they could to the oppressed ladies. Pray says that the proceres, — pro- 
bably, Hungarian magnates, — compassionated Barbara's condition, and 
attempted to soften Sigismund, but in vain ; she was, however, at last 
restored to favour as a consequence of intercession made by two influ- 
ential Counts of the Empire. The most perplexing circumstance in the 
narrative is the inclusion of the Princess Elizabeth in her mother's 
punishment, though Sigismund continued at this very time to negotiate 
her marriage with Albert of Austria. One author says that Barbara 
took her child with her as a protection ; but this by no means explains 
how Sigismund came to allow of her doing so, and Pray owns that he 
cannot beHeve this portion of the tale. 

Windeck's slovenly narrative leaves it uncertain, at first glance, 
whether Barbara was a year and a half on the moor, or a year and 
a half parted from Sigismund altogether, but the latter is evidently 
intended. Why Pray and Engel have decided that the whole period 
was only three-quarters of a year, I cannot tell, except that if it was a^ 
year and a half,— or anything approximating to that space of time, — ^it 
VOL. II. L 
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must have commenoed in or near the summer of 1418, when, however, 
these writers believe that Sigismund did not come to Hungary. It is 
curious that Engel, though he thus represents Sigismund as banishing 
Barbara from his presence at the very time when he was specially 
vexed by Bohemian affairs, is not struck by the coincidence ; he relates 
that the King had proposed a conference on the 9th of March with 
delegates from that nation, that the plan failed, and that he then 
went to Presburg and ordered Barbara's removal to Grosswardein ; but 
he does not combine the two ideas. Whatever may be the correct 
version of this early stage of her exile, it is impossible not to associate 
its termination with the turn of affairs in Bohemia. Wenceslaus died 
in the August of 1419, and Barbara's friends had an opportunity of 
impressing on Sigismund — that his severity told against him in his new 
kingdom, and that a wife with Hussite leanings might be of the greatest 
use to him there. 

All this may be called mere inference ; but it must at once strike 
the student of history that nearly all the Queen's early accusers were 
ecclesiastics, while Windeck, the contemporary lay writer, is rather 
favourable to her than otherwise ; for though he was a sufficiently good 
Oatholic to abuse the violent Hussites, he had his own indifferent opinion 
of the clergy, which probably inspired him with some sympathy for 
Barbara. 'Thus stood it in Christendom with the priesthood,' he 
writes. 'Whenever evil was reported, or war carried on, and one 
asked " Who did that ? " — ^it was the bishop, the pope, the priest ; and 
the laity were much oppressed by the clergy.' Moreover, iEneas Sylvius 
has decidedly mingled the delinquencies of Barbara, — at one period of her 
life, — with those of the Hussites, in the same cup of bitterness. {Life of 
Frederic IIL) * Into such a state of blind insanity had she fallen, that 
the holy virgins who — for the faith of Jesus — endured death she publicly 
blamed as fools, because they did not know how to taste the delights of 
voluptuous living. Upon this subject she said that nothing was a 
man's own but his pleasures. She denied that there was another life 
after this, and asserted that souls were buried with bodies.' He then 
proceeds to describe, with much vituperation, the honours paid to this 
Queen in death as in life, by the Bohemians. Bonfinius has a somewhat 
similar passage, evidently suggested by a penisal of his predecessor's 
works. After alluding to her alleged sensuality in strong terms, much 
resembling those used by ^neas Sylvius, he continues : — ' As she was 
destitute of all religion, she denied the existence both of heaven and hell. 
The religious handmaids intent on fasts, prayers, and divine matters, 
she blamed strongly, asserting that the body ought not to be weakened 
by hardships or abstinence, but to be ei^cellently well nourished, and 
maintained in delights and pleasures ; and since nothing remained after 
death, no care eoneeming godi or souls need intrude itself.' All this 
may simply mean that Barbara held advanced opinions, — perhaps more 
advaneed than those of Hub, — on purgatory, on the efficacy of indulgences 
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and of masses for the dead, on the absolute necessity of fasting, and 
other points which it was then most dangerous to question. 

BalbinuB has varied the accusation as follows: — 'Sylvius writes 
that this Barbara, daughter of Hermann, Count of GiUy, was an atheist, 
and was accustomed to ridicule heaven and hell; that she used to 
advise her waiting-maidens not to believe anything that was said in the 
temples. Chiefly she ill endured that the dergy should preach so much 
about the chastity of turtle-doves, for there were innumerable examples 
of other birds who indulged themselves in voluptuous living, and 
especially the flocks of sparrows ; why did they not make mention of 
these?* This sounds as if Queen Barbara might have been speaking 
her mind concerning the morals of the clergy. There are, indeed, 
several versions of the story ; one being that the Queen sneered at 
w^dow& who determined never to marry again, for their constancy. The 
author of Duke* and Ktngs^ represents Sigismund as lecturing his wife 
on the subject of the faithful turtle-dove, which never takes a second 
mate ; whereupon Barbara, who probably thought that Sigismund had 
not much daim to expatiate on such a topic, rejoined: — 'If he wished to 
bring forward unreasoning birds as examples for imitation, why did he 
not rather say something about the amorous, gay sparrows ?* 

It is important in estimating the value of the charges brought 
against Barbara to remember that, at all times, dissidents from the 
established belief of the majority have been exposed to similar accusa- 
tions. Even the first Christians were called atheists, and charged with 
disgraceful practices during their nocturnal assemblies. And the 
following extract from Fistenport's Continuation of the Chronicle of 
Januensus, will serve to show that the whole body of the Hussites was 
sometimes abused in precisely the same style as the King's consort : — 

* In the year of our Lord 1419 the Bohemians apostatised from the 
Holy Catholic Faith, serving and believing heretical depravity, which 
John Hus, of damned memory, who was burned in Constance, preached 
and taught when he was living in the body. So abominable, execrable, 
and most mortal a sin did the citizens of Prague commit, as it is 
asserted, that they expelled from the city all clergy, priests, canons, vicars, 
and all the religious; destroyed all monasteries and ecclesiastical edifices, 
burned the images of the saints, and worst of all, even the images of Jesus 
Christ, and of Mary His mother ! And they erected a white goose in 
the midst of the city ; there they bent the knee, and adored their demon, 
— that is to say, the goose. It was a custom among them that whether 
it was a man or a woman, married or single, wishing to sin, they 
solicited the pollution of wantonness in these words : — " Consent to 
indulge my wantonness for the sake of God and our new faith I " A 
woman, of whatever dignity or prominent position, being thus 
solicited to wantonness, could not refuse. And her lawful husband 
did not trouble himself at all, because he had his revenge in the 
same way.' 
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Such is the picture of Hussite morals drawn by John Fistenport of 
Mayence, of the Order of the Lord*s Sepulchre, apparently a contem- 
porary. The word ' auca/ not to be found in ordinary Latin dic- 
tionaries, I had translated ' bird,* as akin to * aucepe ;' Palacky asserts 
that it means * goose,* — the town of Hus being * Auca * in Latin, — and 
contains therefore a palpable allusion to John Hus. 

In like manner Pope Martin V. wrote of the Hussite teaching, as 
— ' tending to the irrational sensuality of brutes and bestial license.' 

Simon Grunau, a Dominican monk from Talkemit, whose Prussian 
Chronicle was written early in the sixteenth century, speaks in analogous 
terms of the reforming movement in Prussia, as it appeared just before 
the Council of Constance : — * At that time the court of Marienburg was 
good (or thoroughly) evangelical — (gut evangeltsch) — in disposition. 
Amongst the courtiers was one of the Hofmeister's immediate servants, 
who had subscribed to the Wigleffite gospel in his heart ; and he 
selected a poor maiden ; her father had been killed on the field of battle, 
her mother was dead, and her property taken and burned by the 
Poles ; and because the maiden was poor he intended to buy her over 
with gifts.' Then follows a history of his attempts at seduction, which 
result in the maiden tearing out her eyes, and sending them to her 
tempter. * This,' adds the chronicler, * was praised by many, and the 
evangelical people were exposed to the greatest derision.' In the next 
chapter he begins a story of complicated wickedness, — seduction, adultery, 
and murder, — with, * At this time in another town this happened con- 
cerning an evangelical man.' 

So well is the tendency to calumniate opponents now recognised, 
that it has been doubted whether the Picards or Adamites — persecuted 
by Ziska — had really brought their suflferings on themselves by their 
immorality ; some winters attribute his enmity to their denial of tran- 
substantiation, which, amid his other changes, he still upheld, — or, more 
decidedly, to their repudiation of his supremacy. Beausobre has gone into 
the question at length, in a letter usually bound up with Lenfant's 
War of the Hussites and Council of Basle, — as a corrective ; and not 
the least interesting passage of this letter is that in which he alludes to 
Barbara's chief accuser. * ^neas Sylvius,' he writes, * did not invent 
the fable of the Adamites, but his testimony is none the more worthy of 
faith. Generally speaking, his work is not much esteemed by con- 
noisseurs. The celebrated John Craton, physician to the Emperor 
Maximilian II., and a very competent judge, has spoken of it as a book 
full of trash, rumours, and popular opinions.' Beausobre believes that 
Theobald, a Saxon Protestant of the seventeenth century, willingly 
caught up the Adamite tale, because — as a Lutheran of Wittemberg — 
he held high views on the subject of the Eucharist, which the Picards 
regarded only as a sign. 

The same Theobald, after copying from his Romish predecessors in 
the domain of history some disparaging statements affecting Queen 
Barbara, has left the expression of his doubts on record ; and Lenfant, 
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who wrote in the next, — that is, the eighteenth — century, though he 
spoke of the Queen as — * the most unworthy woman who in the memory 
of man had mounted the throne, hy the testimony of all historians,' — 
was then and there seized with involuntary distrust of his authorities, 
and has honestly alluded to Theohald's misgivings and his own. After 
speaking of Barbara's connection with the Hussites, he adds : — * Some 
historians have suspected that it is from thence that the evil reports 
have come, which were spread concerning the morals of this Princess, 
and in particular the accusation of atheism, with which ^Eneas Sylvius, 
and after him all Eoman Catholic authors, have charged her. Theobald 
himself, who was a Protestant, confesses that it is only on their word 
that he has said of her as much harm as they, and he testifies at the 
same time that he has read authors who have spoken quite differently, 
and have even undertaken her vindication (apologia)* Theobald has, 
indeed, said comparatively little about this Queen, for he does not allude 
to the earlier portions of her history ; but the passage bearing on the 
present inquiry runs thus : — * There are now persons who conjecture 
from old writings that the Empress was much inclined to the Bohemian 
confession, of which her former condition and §ilvius* writings weie the 
consequences. What Paulus Lucini writes, — of whose manuscript also 
the industrious and learned man,. M. Procopius Lupacius, de die 
24th December, and in other places, makes use, — is, indeed, quite 
different And we know what Aventinus writes of Queen Sophia, who 
had M. John Hus for a confessor. If it be so, may God forgive 
Sylvius, whom all the others who write thus have followed.' 

The allusion to Queen Sophia is obscure, but, as Aventinus speaks 
of that Princess in very high terms, it can only mean that Barbara, 
although a Uussite, may also have been a good woman. It must, 
of course, be admitted that there were persons who joined the 
Bohemian Nationalists from motives which will not bear investigation ; 
who had private ends to gain ; or who, in certain cases, even adopted 
that cause as a mode of breaking loose from all restraint, and abjuring 
not only the supremacy of Rome, but also that of the Decalogue. But 
hid Barbara been of this sort, it is most questionable whether so many 
esteemed and distinguished members of the Calixtine, or moderate 
Hupsite party, would have courted her to the end of her days, alike 
through good and evil fortune. It is true that the Bohemians, when in 
sore straits, called to their assistance both Wladislas Jagiello, King of 
Poland, and Witold, Grand Duke of Lithuania, — that these Princes 
were not models of Christian practice, and were even charged with the 
commission of positive murders ; but history shows that a man of rank 
who lived in habitual vice, and occasionally disposed of his enemies by 
foul meana, was not in ordinary cases so severely judged, — at any 
period, — as. a woman who was even suspected of breaking her marriage- 
vow. Palacky, the great Bohemian historian of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, — and a Roman Catholic, — has quoted some of the letters written 
by Bohemians of consideration on behalf of Barbara, at a subsequent 
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period of her life, and has expressed his opinion as to the impossibility 
of an abandoned woman, — such as ^neas Sylvius and his followers have 
represented this Queen to be, — achieving and retaining so firm a hold on 
the regard of a great religious and political party. 

That Barbara was actually accused to Sigismund of profligacy, as 
well as heresy, indeed, I am inclined to believe, since the two offences 
were supposed to be naturally and intimately connected ; and the only 
way to account for the King's treatment of the Princess Elizabeth is — by 
supposing he had been induced to believe that she was not his daughter. 
He was probably disabused of this idea by the Austrian Dukes, — 
Ernest and Frederic, — when he met them in consultation about the 
marriage formerly projected between their young cousin Albert and 
Elizabeth; and after listening to their arguments, and those of the 
nobles favourable to Barbara, resumed the negotiation. Whether the 
report concerning Ernest's attachment had previously arisen, and he 
now succeeded in clearing himself of all suspicion in the eyes of the 
King, or whether it arose at this time from his advocacy of her cause, I 
am unable to say. 

To obtain any real insight into the vexed question, it is, however, 
quite necessary to know something about * Walmerode,' or * Wallinroth,' 
— the only man who is decidedly named as the Queen's paramour. 

It is curious that Bonfinius, who wrote about the same time as 
Widemann, — ^his history closes in 1495, the chronicle of Widemann in 
14:97, — does not mention this lover, but only the Hapsburg Duke. 
When speaking of Sigismund's latter days, he says : — ' Nor were the 
artifices and designs of his wife concealed from the Emperor ; her dis- 
position and modesty he had at one time or other mistrusted, since he 
had understood that she was greatly beloved by the Austrian Prince, 
Ernest.' There is no previous mention of this alleged attachment, 
although it must have ended long before the period at which it is 
noticed by the historian, for Ernest had then been dead more than twelve 
years. Widemann, on the other hand, does not mention the Duke. 
iEneas Sylvius has a cursory allusion to * Walmerode,' as Barbara's 
lover, but does not dilate on the offence. Wliether Enoch Widemann 
merely caught up this old report from him and amplified it, I cannot 
say, but he had opportunities of tracing Walmerode's or Wallinroth's 
career, and gives a short biography of the King's supposed rival. 

* Johannes Wallinroth ' grew to manhood at Sigismund's court, 
where Barbara became ardently attached to him ; he afterwards held 
appointments at Hof and Bayreuth, and then took service with Albert 
Achilles, Elector of Brandenburg. He lived a very wicked life in his 
youth, and committed an account of his sins to writing ; but eventually 
amended his ways ; * since not only under Albert the Margrave, and 
elsewhere, he fought most valiantly and lived honestly; but he also 
attended and aided divine worship. For, in honour of God, he gave to 
the temple of St. Michael two very beautiful embroidered silk sacred 
vestments (mass-garments) of a blue colour, worked with g(^den flowers 
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and leaves, and employed his faculdes on pions matters/ This decidedly 
somids not unlike the history of a reconciled heretic. 

It can be shown, moreover, that one member of the house of 
Wallinrode, — which name is spelt many ways and is said to be identical 
with Wallinroth and Walmerode, — had already been suspected of heresy. 
Oonrad of Wallinrode was Grand Master of the Teutonic Order from 
1390 to 1393. In his time an Albanian named Leander came forward 
in Prussia as a preacher of strange doctrine, and the Grand Master was 
believed to favour him, although he was at last driven by fear to sign 
decrees against him. This was one of many vexations which hastened 
the death of Conrad, who is supposed to have made an unhappy end, 
and is held up to reprobation by some historians of the Order. 

There is a further question as to the identity of Conrad's nephew 
John with the John of Enoch Widemann. According to Wahl, that 
nephew was brought up by the Grand Master, in Prussia ; but there is 
no improbability in his having been sent by his friends, — after the 
accession of a new and somewhat antagonistic Prince, — to another 
court. He was probably ten or fifteen years older than the young 
Queen, and may have be^n in Sigismund's service for years before she 
became his wife. He was not, indeed, always there, for he visited most 
of the European courts, and also travelled to Jerusalem, — at what periods, 
however, is not stated. More than this it is impossible to say ; but 
John, the nephew of Conrad, is known to have attended the Council of 
Constance, of which he subsequently wrote a history j his work remained 
in manuscript, and perished in a fire at ECnigsberg in 1623. The 
identity of the two Johns appears to me sufficiently probable to be 
assumed. Wallinrode and Barbara, without any criminal affection, 
may have been drawn together by common S3rmpathie8 ; he oonld tell 
her of scenes from which her sex excluded her,-^narrating particulars of 
the debates in the Council, of the defence made by Hus, of his unshaken 
courage, — from a different point of view to the rest of the courtiers. 

John had an uncle of his own name also at the court, at one time 
Archbishop of Eiga, and subsequently Bishop of Liege, who is described 
as a self-seeking, double-dealing man, intriguing with all parties, but 
serving none honestly; veering apparently between the Knights, the 
King, and the Cardinals, — ^never towards Hus. A cousin — William — 
was also there, but of him nothing is known. It so happens, however, 
that about this time reforming ideas had once more been introduced into 
Prussia, by Bohemians ; in 1414: the Grand Master, Henry of Plauen, 
was deposed for tolerating, and even, as was said, sharing the new 
opinions ; sundry other delinquencies being, according to custom, 
included in the charge. The Lower, or North, Germans in the Order 
generally sided with Henry, and to this section the W^allinrodes belonged. 
Michael Kuchmeister, the successor of Henry, apparently with a view 
of conciliating all parties, sent a relative of the deposed Grand Master as 
ambassador to Constance. The sequel of the story has been partly told 
in the biography of Queen Anna of Cilly. Henry and his friends made 
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efforts to ameliorate his position, which culminated in disaster ; a member 
of his house, having escaped to Poland, obtained from its King a promise 
of aid ; but the secret became known to the foe, and the surveillance 
under which the ex-Grand Master had writhed, was changed into 
actual imprisonment In this condition he died. 

It is edifying to learn that in a synod convoked by the Bishop of 
Warmia, — February 1415, — ^for the purpose of arresting the progress of 
heresy, the fact w^as made known that many of the renegades from the 
Faith were tormented by demons ; holy water was used for the expul- 
sion of these visitants with considerable effect. 

John Wallinroth must have been with Barbara in Hungary during 
the absence of Sigismund, since it is at that period that the scandal 
is supposed to have arisen. But it is a suspicious circumstance in the 
narrative, that Sigismund never appears to have punished, or even 
to have attempted to punish, his rival. When and how he left the 
King's court the chronicler does not state. He probably did not 
return. W idemann's account — that he eventually repen ted of his sins and 
died a pious man, — tallies with that of Wahl, whose John ofWallinrode 
must have been a good son of the Church, since he was buried by his 
wife before the altar of the church of Schwabach, which she had founded ; 
— that town being situated in the province of Franconia, from whence his 
family derived its origin. He had certainly lived through experiences 
sufficient to terrify most admirers of reform. 

Dlugoss asserts that Barbara was forgiven by Sigismund at the 
intercession of the King of Poland's ambassador, James of Talischowo, 
Castellan of Kalissi. It appears, indeed, that the aforenamed functionary 
was entrusted with other business also ; but it is quite possible that he 
may have received instructions to plead the cause of the banished Queen. 
Her advocate, the Count Bishop, George of Hohenlohe, had but recently 
returned from a mission at the court of Poland, and the niece of its King 
was married to Barbara's friend, Ernest of Austria. It may be inferred 
that Wladislas Jagiello did not look upon Sigismund's Queen as the rival 
of this favourite niece ; but it also appears that he had a further domestic 
reason for pleading her cause. WladL-^las Jagiello was no doubt sufficiently 
t3n*annical in his own house, and had little right to reprove other Kings ; 
but he was at that time married to the wife of his own especial choice, — 
Elizabeth of Pilcza, — and was incensed at the enmity she had encoun- 
tered from a party consisting chiefly of the clergy ; the desire which he 
had previously manifested to come forward in the character of a protec- 
tor of the persecuted was therefore assuming more decided propor- 
tions. That there had been some friendly communication between Queen 
Barbara and Queen Elizabeth is rendered evident by the fact that when 
— in the May of 1420 — King Wladislas lost this beloved wife, it was to 
Barbara that he addressed a pathetic letter on the subject, as to one 
who was certain to sympathise with him in his affliction. 

Pray, who was a Jesuit and wrote about a century ago, owns that 
the cause of Barbara's exile appears never to have transpired ; but he 
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supposes, on account of what followed, that t was an amour with 
Wallinrode. It is not altogether easy to understand this allusion to the 
events which followed ; but he seems to mean her subsequent mode of 
life, — as depicted by iEneas Sylvius, — for he advances nothing new him- 
self. In another work, indeed, he assumes that Wallinrode was her 
acknowledged lover, citing Enoch Widemann as his authority. Else- 
where the suggestion has been made that £arbara*s trouble arose out of 
the Bavarian money transaction ; but this appears to be founded on a 
clerical error (of * her * for * his '), found in certain copies of Windeck's 
Chronicle. 

It is therefore fair to conclude that nothing has ever been substantiated 
against this much-abused Queen ; and it does appear to be the most 
likely solution of her mysterious disgrace, that a habit of seeking the 
society of those who shared her own views and feelings, — feelings then 
strongly excited by the fate of Hus, that of Jerome, and the subsequent 
crisis in Bohemia, — of holding conferences with them, in partial forget- 
fulness of Sigismund's differing religious and political tendencies, and, — 
it may be, — with some neglect of courtly etiquette, may have furnished 
her adversaries, and the adversaries of her house, with a pretext — eagerly 
seized — for defaming her character, and an easy mode of raising Sigis- 
mund's anger. 

There remains, indeed, another point to be considered. It may 
fairly be suggested that if the charges of immorality made against 
Barbara were false, those made against Sigismund are just as likely to 
be 80. Balbinus did venture to ascribe them to the malice of the 
Hussites, but he was obliged to own that ^neas Sylvius agreed with 
the heretics on this subject. iEneas had no religious rancour against 
Sigismund, nor were poHtical animosities so strongly roused in his 
case as in that of Barbara. Moreover, this historian does not stand 
alone. Sundry official records exist, showing, — at the very least, — that 
Sigismund did not take a strict view of Christian duty in this particular; 
the age was very corrupt, and he did not attempt to purify it. But 
whether this Prince was so much worse than the majority of his high- 
bom contemporaries as to have merited special animadversion, is more . 
difficult to decide. I can but state the few notices I have collected on 
this subject. 

Eberhard Windeck was for a long time in the service of Sigismund, 
and had apparently a great respect for him as a Prince ; but he relates 
his faults as a man with remarkable candour. The remonstrance of 
Wenceslaus against Sigismund's conduct in 1402 appears to be given in 
Windeck's Chronicle verhcUim, as put forth publicly by the Bohemian 
King himself ; and the followers of the King of Hungary are therein 
distinctly charged with profligacy and brutality in their relations with 
' maidens, wives and widows,* as well as with other kinds of tyranny 
towards the people of the country. Windeck, who was himself at 
Prague and had the best opportunities for judging of the facts, makes 
no attempt to rebut those charges. Whenever Sigismundi his Hun* 
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garians and GennanB, visited Bohemia at subseqaent periods, the same 
complaints were uttered, in times of war and peace alike. The King 
himself is not directly accused of going shares in these evil deeds, but it 
is undoubtedly implied that he took no steps to prevent them. His 
latest Ohancedlor, Caspar Schlick, figures as the hero of an immoral 
romance written by another distinguished statesman, also a friend of 
the King, — ^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, — ^the subsequent Pope. It is, 
moreover, scarcely to be supposed that — if Sigismund had uttered an 
energetic protest against the arrangements for the more convenient 
practice of vice, in connection with the Council of Constance, his voice 
would not have possessed some influence; in any case, the fact 
would have been recorded to his credit, whether by friends or enemies. 
Evidently no protest was made; but it must be admitted that if 
the assembled ecclesiastics were content with such a state of things, 
it would be imreasonable to judge the lay Sovereign with extreme 
severity. 

The disgraceful act of violence perpetrated during the festivities at 
the court of Duke Frederic of Austria, — apparently in 1413, — ^has 
been noticed, and also the doubt as to which Prince was the offender. 
Windeck, however, decidedly exonerates Sigismund in this case, and 
vouches for his indignation at the Duke*s conduct. But this virtuous 
indignation stopped at such cases. In 1414, shortly before his corona- 
tion at Aix, the King paid a state visit to Berne. * The magnificence 
and hospitality with which he was received and entertained are sub- 
stantially narrated by the historians of the time,* — says Planta, — ' and are 
a curious document of its manners.' He adds in a note: — * Considerable 
sums appear to have been paid by the magistrates for the hire of 
courtesans.' There is no reason, indeed, to suppose that this arrange- 
ment was peculiar to Berne among towns, or to Sigismund among 
Princes ; and even the documents relating to the transaction do not, so 
far as appears in Planta's narrative, distinctly touch the actual personal 
behaviour of the Sovereign. But in another book, — Beda Weber's 
biography of the poet, warrior, and statesman, — Oswald of Wolken- 
stein, — ^who had been a friend of the King's youth, was much with 
him once more about this time, and was himself, by his own con- 
fession, a man of most reckless life, — there is a circumstantial account 
of an occasion on which Sigismund outraged the decencies and 
conventionalities of his age as well as the Decalogue. It was in 1415, 
when the King had just consigned Hus to the fiames, and was 
travelling with the express purpose of settling the affairs of the Church, 
and promoting union among Christian Princes ; he met at Perpignan 
the anti-Pope Benedict, — ^whose resignation he desired for the good of 
Christendom, — and Ferdinand, King of Aragon, — Benedict's chief sup- 
porter, — with whom he was to confer on the subject He was honoured 
with a grand and solemn reception ; but — immediately after — ^he retired to 
his private apartments to bathe and to rest — 'not alone.' Weber, whose 
narrative is taken from the autobiography of Oswald, — an eye-witness, 
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— adds that the King's conduct disgnsted his German friends and 
adherents, and serionsly imperilled the prestige of his mission. 

Whatever floating charges may have been put into circulation 
against Queen Barbara, I have nowhere found them so circumstantially 
or so officially stated as those implicating Sigismund in sin or its support 
Nor can I find the slightest hint that the members of her household and 
female court, — as distinguished from Sigismund's surroundings, — ^were 
ever, (unless when they shared her disgrace,) accused of misconduct. 
Windeck, who, as I believe, alone among contemporaries, mentions the 
exile of her ladies to Grosswardein, is silent as to the causes of their 
trouble. And it is a point in the Queen's favour, that she does not 
appear to have been one of those Princesses who deemed it impossible 
to lavish too much honour on the unprincipled Oswald, and of whom 
he has spoken in words that place their reputations in jeopardy. Barbara 
evidently steered her course clear of that shoal. At this distance of 
time it is however impossible to collect more satisfactory evidence of 
the negative sort, and here consequently the inquiry must be dropped. 

The place in which Sigismund became reconciled to Barbara, and 
which Windeck caUs Galiz or Frauenmarkt, is by some other writers 
entitled HoUtsch, but most commonly Skalitz; it was apparently a small 
Hungarian town, near the Moravian frontier. If the reconciliation took 
place on Christmas Eve, — as Windeck states, — the Eong and Queen must 
have proceeded to Brunn, the capital of Moravia that very day, for 
Sigismund was there when the Bohemian delegates arrived on Christmas 
Day. It is evident, however, that the dates are bewildered; which is the 
less to be regretted, as they have no important bearing on any subject 
The King was certainly at Brunn on the 15th December ; and it may 
have been there that the Bishop of Passau and Count of Gettingen, — who 
were German, not Hungarian, officials, — advised him to take back his 
wife ; as a consequence of which advice he seems to have gone to 
Skahtz to see her before he would decide. Pray has found reason to 
think that Sigismund and Barbara went first from Skalitz to Ofen, and 
stayed there some little while, before visiting Brunn; in this case 
Windeck's account needs farther correction. 

When Sigismund thus received his wife once more into favour, he 
perhaps intended to make friends with his Hussite subjects, but he was 
evidently unprepared to find even the moderate men of the party 
standing on their rights ; and beheld with amazement the results of the 
development of national as well as religious feeling, and the consequent 
exhibition of independence; he met it — as he met all opposition — ^with a 
compound of fraud and force. Queen Sophia, the widow of Wenceslaus, 
had come to Brunn, to explain to Sigismund that it was impossible to 
rule in his name — unless he gave some kind of satisfaction to the nation. 
This counsel was lost upon the Roman King ; but it would seem to 
have found a ready listener in his Queen, whose after-life shows that 
she eagerly studied the results of her sister-in-law's experience. The 
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two Queens had probably never met before ; but they must bave been 
familiar to each other by report ; and there was a family connection, 
since Barbara's elder sister had been the wife of Sophia's first cousin, 
Henry, Count of GOrz ; while the former Count, Albert IV., and his 
consort, Katharine of Cilly, stood probably in the relation of uncle and 
aunt to the Queens. 

From Brunn Sigismund and Barbara went to Breslau in Silesia. 
Here the King and Queen of the Romans remained three months for 
the session of a ' Reichstag.' Here also Frederic, the new Margrave of 
Brandenburg, came to lay before Sigismund his views, as to the best 
mode of dealing with the Teutonic Order — in such a manner as to con- 
ciliate the King of Poland, to whom offence had been given by an 
adverse decision of the Roman monarch, on certain points in dispute be- 
tween himself and the Knights. The Margrave suggested that Sigismund 
should compel the Order to pay him homage and hold its territories as 
a fief of Germany ; a thing probably easier of achievement in theory 
than in practice. So completely was Barbara rehabilitated that Frederic 
is represented as laying his plans before her as well as her husband. 

The proclamation of a crusade against the Hussites, the burning of 
John Krasa, and other executions, have been related, and the further 
movements of the court traced in the life of Queen Sophia ; the narrative 
need not therefore be given again at length. Sigismund entered Bohemia 
with the two Queens, and apparently also in company of the Papal Legate, 
— Branda Castiglione, for whom Sigismund had long entertained a pecu- 
liar regard. They paused in the loyal mining-town of Kuttenberg ; after 
leaving which — Barbara made acquaintance with Mehiik, then one of 
Sophia's dower-towns, and hereafter to be her own. She was witness to 
much cruelty on the part of Sigismund, and had every opportunity 
of seeing that his arrival brought with it only an increase of misery to 
the country. At length the capital was reached ; she sojourned in its 
strongholds, in the castles of its kings, without daring to enter one of its 
streets, on which she can have gassed only through the loopholes of the 
forts. She beheld the soldiers of half Europe camped around the devoted 
city ; and she moved in the great procession from the Wyschehrad to 
the Hradschin, where Sigismund went to receive the crown from his 
own party, against the wish of a large majority of the nation. Prague 
was the first home of his childhood, and had been the pride of his 
father's heart ; yet his o^ti was not softened towards its inhabitants ; 
indignant at his own exclusion, he was ready to gloat over its destruction, 
with its probable accompaniments of rapine, lust, and murder. Barbara 
was not crowned with him ; possibly by reason of his jealousy at her 
rising popularity; though the small attendance of Bohemian barons, 
and especially of their ladies, may have afforded a plausible excuse for 
delaying the festival till better times. During this sojourn the Queen must, 
— in some way not easy to understand, — have ingratiated herself with 
the people; up to this period her connection with the Calixtine Hussites, 
representing apparently the bulk of the orderly Czechs of all classes, is 
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matter of vague inference; but from the date of this unhappy Bohemian 
expedition, it gradually becomes part of the history of the times. Her 
friendship with the widow of Wenceslaus perhaps contributed to this 
result ; and it is also possible that those few Hussites who had thought 
it not inconsistent with their principles to serve in Sigismund's army, 
and who may have been employed by him in attempts at negotiation, 
became a link of communication, and that — through this medium — the 
insurgent Bohemians learned that the Queen*s sympathies went with 
them. Latterly, indeed, — when his case became desperate, — Sigismund 
gave offence to the Germans, by showing special favour to the friendly 
Hussites ; but it was too late to allay the general distrust of the 
nation. 

The royal party eventually left Prague, already abandoned by the 
German crusaders and their allies, and reached Kuttenberg on the 7th 
August, 1 420. Barbara shared the discomforts of Sigismund's autumn and 
winter campaign ; she was at the Kunratic Castle when his troops were 
completely routed on the 1st of November ; and retreated with him 
once more to Kuttenberg, wearing, like Sigismund and Sophia, a laurel- 
wreath, as the fallacious sign of an imaginary triumph, in which the 
King desired all men to believe. She was still with her husband when 
— through the depths of the ensuing season of frost and snow — he made 
despairing efforts to retrieve the fortunes of his cause ; and finally she 
crossed the frontier, with him and the sister-in-law who had been so 
long her constant companion, in the February of 1421, and after a delay 
of three weeks in Moravia, entered Hungary. 

Here it is probable that Barbara remained some time at Presburg, 
— while Sigismund was again in movement, — and saw Sophia settled in 
the royal castle, which became from this time forth her home. 

The next strikiiior event of Queen Barbara's career was the marriage 
of her only child Elizabeth to Albert of Austria, and it was. in all 
likelihood, one of the severest trials of her life ; yet it is one for which 
she has met with no sympathy, for Albert was a Prince of great 
promise, and appeared in all respects a desirable husband for Sigis- 
mund's daughter. But admitting that much might be said in favour 
of the alliance, it was still impossible for Barbara, — with her sympathy 
for Hus and the Bohemians, — to look upon such an union without deep 
anxiety, and even repugnance ; for Albert's many fine quaUties were 
tarnished by bigotry. Brought up under a father more monk than 
prince, and a persecutor of Styrian heretics, — early orphaned of both 
parents, — and trained to the appreciation of his public duties amid the 
quarrels of his cousins and guardians, — his heart seems indeed to have 
remained susceptible of the softening influence of home-ties and to have 
welcomed the prospect of a congenial marriage, but to the wider 
charities of humanity it remained in a great measure insensible. 
Whether religious zeal, or the prejudice of rank, had the greater share 
in determining his uncompromising line of action, — about which there is 
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difference of opinion, — ^may be doubtful; there is no doubt as to 
reBults. A Bavarian Chronicle (preserved in the collection of 
(Efelius), under the date of 1421, states : — * At the same time forty 
Jews were burned in all Austria for irreverence shown to the Lord's 
body/ Menzel indeed says that in 1420 one hundred and ten heretics 
were burned in Vienna, and thirteen hundred Jews in all Austria, 
because they had lent assistance to the Hussites. Mailath calls all the 
sufferers Jews, and names 1421 as the date of the massacre ; he adds 
that many men and women committed suicide in order to escape 
baptism. It is quite possible that Barbara's strong desire — to see the 
engagement of her daughter with this Prince annulled — may have led up 
to Sigismund's previous quarrel with her; while Ernest of Austria, being 
at best only half-pleased by the aggrandisement of his young cousin, 
may have shown at one time a disposition to second her. Windeck 
says that there were several opinions as to the Prince who ought to 
marry the Princess Elizabeth ; instead of Albert, some persons proposed 
the Emperor of the Turks' son ; others Duke Sigismund of Lithuania, 
— known as Sigismund Korybut, — a nephew of the King of Poland, 
and cousin of Duke Ernest's wife. The Queen perhaps inclined for this 
candidate, who having been brought up in the Greek ritual, was 
accustomed to communicate in both kinds, and being free from the 
trammels which subjection to Rome imposed on the Princes of the west,, 
and moreover able, probably, to converse in Polish, was desired by a 
large number of the Hussites, — chiefly the Calixtines, — for their King- 
Unhappily, such a difierence of opinion on this subject, — the destiny of 
their only child, — was likely to be a constant source of irritation between 
the King and Queen. Eventually, as might have been expected,. 
Barbara had to give way ; and the marriage-contract appears to have 
been signed in the September of 1421. Much regard was indeed shown 
therein to her feelings and claims as a mother ; the eldest son of 
Elizabeth, — who was declared heiress to her father in Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Moravia, if he had no other child, — was to be brought up by Sigis- 
mund, and in case of his death, — by Barbara, — Heimann, Count of Cilly, 
— and Nicolas, Count of Gara, the Palatine. This arrangement is very 
difficult to reconcile with the Queen's previous disgrace, and the 
suspicion with which her Hussite tendencies must have been viewed ; 
but it may have been intended to please the Bohemians, — while 
the ascendency of her father, and of the Count of Gara, was 
deemed sufficient to neutralise all evil. In point of fact, both these 
nobles were older than the King, and died before him, but still their 
three lives were of course a better security for the prospective Prince's 
education than that of his grandfather only. 

It is matter for conjecture whether some fresh dissension between 
the King and Queen, on the subject of the marriage, may have led 
Windeck to ascribe her imprisonment to this period, as the result of a 
process of confusion. There appears to be no evidence on the subject, 
and the year 1418 is the only one to which the events of his narrative 
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can be assigned, because it is the only one which tallies with his minute 
record of Sigismund's movements at the time. 

The royal wedding was celebrated at Vienna in the April of 1422. 
Albert and Elizabeth received Moravia from Sigismund to hold as a 
fief, no doubt with the intention that from thence they should watch 
Bohemia. The bride, if bom in 1409, was but thirteen, and Barbara's 
tenderest home-tie was thus rudely torn asunder ; for with Albert, who 
now became a zealous ' Crusader,' she could have no community of 
feeling, as she had none with Sigismund ; and thus her daughter was 
entirely withdrawn from the reach of her influence. It would seem 
as if in her lonely condition, the welfare of Bohemia, which must have 
formed an ever interesting topic of conversation with Sophia, occupied 
an increasing share of her thoughts and energies. 

Sigismimd had been requested, early in the spring of 1421, to con- 
voke a ' Reichstag ' at Ratisbon (or Regensburg). It was eventually 
fixed for the 13th of April, but — when the time came — Sigismund did 
not appear ; he sent his Ho&neister, Count Oettingen to deliver the excuse 
that he had to defend Hungary against the Turks. As the members 
had aheady assembled, this communication was very ill received. The 
Germans probably thought, that Sigismund sliould not have intrigued 
for the post of Head of the Empire, if he had no time to devote to its 
internal affairs. In the following year things were not much better ; 
the King summoned the diet to assemble at Ratisbon on the 31st of May, 
and then postponed the time of meeting till the 1st of July, and he did 
not arrive himself until the 20th. It is curious that his letter to the 
Princes and other delegates is dated from Skalitz, — apparently the place 
in which he had made peace with Barbara, — and which must therefore 
have been then a place of some importance, possessing a royal castle. 
Barbara was with him at Ratisbon, but on their arrival they found 
there, — not the assembled diet, — but only certain envoys from the whole 
body, who informed the King that the members had adjourned 
their sitting to Nuremberg. Why they had done so — the chronicler, 
Andrew, a priest of Ratisbon, does not state ; but the step was evidently 
a consequence of some bad feeling between the King and his subjects. 
Sigismund became very angry, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
go on to Nuremberg, lest, as his councillors urged, the meeting should 
prove a failure, and the heretics thereby gain fresh courage. It may be 
assumed that Barbara proceeded thither with her husband, although the 
chronicler omits to say anything more about her. At this diet the 
progress of the Turks was still a subject of discussion, but it was 
thrown into shade far the moment by another which was felt to be the 
great question of the day, — the Hussite movement in Bohemia. In the 
previous July of 1421 a national assembly at Czaslau had, in the name 
of the people, solemnly abjured the rule of Sigismund. The wonderful 
management of this King and his advisers had driven not only the 
Calixtines as*a body, but also many Roman Catholics, into the insurgent 
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ranks, as defenders of their country. The arrival of Sigismund, the 
Lithuanian, in Bohemia, threatened the accession of a new dynasty ; and 
the fall of Earlstem, the favourite fort and residence of the Emperor 
Charles, showed that time had not damped the enthusiasm of the 
patriots, nor the prospect of another adverse coalition terrified them. 

On the occasion of this Reichstag of 1422, the Cardinal Legate, 
Branda Castiglione, — hy way of inspiring courage into the imperial and 
royal army, — presented King Sigismund, in the Church of St. Sebald, 
with a banner blessed by the Pope ; and this the King of the Romans 
gave into the keeping of the Margrave of Brandenburg, as commander- 
in-chief of the crusading host. In the absence of all details concern- 
ing Queen Barbara's share in the public — or semi- public — deliberations 
of this meeting, it is allowable to imagine her pleading the cause 
of the oppressed at every opportunity afforded her, and finding perhaps 
in Albert of Austria her most formidable opponent with Sigismund. 
That some one did incliue the King's heart to mercy is probable, — 
from the hints occasionally thrown out, — that Sigismund was dis- 
posed to be more lenient than the Princes considered correct or becoming. 

It is to this year, 1422, that the Cilly Chronicle ascribes a tragedy 
in the family of Queen Barbara which certain other authorities defer 
until 1424. The Queen's eldest brother, Frederic, to whom his father 
had made over a goodly share of his heritage in castles and lordships, 
that he might keep a court of his own, had married a Countess of 
ModruBch or Modrusa, in Croatia. This lady was a member of an 
important house, which had afforded valuable support to King Sigismund; 
she was the mother of Frederic's son and heir, and, — so far as appears, 
(for only the outlines of the story are given,) — was a woman of exemplary 
character. He had no imaginable excuse for neglecting her, but a very 
usual trouble arose ; Count Frederic bestowed his affections on a 
fascinating mistress, Veronica of Desnitz. The Countess separated 
from her husband ; an arrangement which is said to have lasted eight 
years, when some officious friends thought it their duty to bring the 
couple together again. The wife yielded, exclaiming even when she 
consented to return, ' Good Lord and God I what means this friendship ? 
I know that I shall be found dead to-morrow by the side of my lord 1 * 
The next morning the Countess did not appear ; the Count sent her 
maids to learn the reason ; they found her in bed and a corpse. Count 
Frederic was no sooner informed of this discovery than he took horse 
and rode straight to Ofen to tell his own story. He was closely 
followed by John of Modrusch, the Countess's nephew, who — in the 
King's castle — charged him with the crime, and challenged him to fight. 
Sigismund is said to have forbidden the duel at the request of Barbara, 
who trembled for her brother's life ; he commanded both parties to keep 
peace while an official inquiry was held. It would appear as if nothing 
decisive came to light, but when summoned, John of Modrusch persisted 
in his accusation. The King was much perplexed, and' endeavoured 
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to lighten his load of responsibility by requesting his cousin, the King 
of Denmark, who was about to visit his dominions, to share with himself 
the function of judge. Many consultations on the subject were held in 
the Queen's apartments, and some persons seem to have considered her 
responsible for the poverty of the result ; but though Sigismund dared 
not altogether refuse justice to the injured family, it is not to be supposed 
that he was himself particularly anxious for the public disgrace of a 
brother-in-law, and there may have been, moreover, a real difficulty in 
proving Frederic's guilt. The murder story is told both by Windeck and 
iEneas Sylvius. The former indeed calls the Countess's nephew, — whom 
he describes as her sister's son, — Count of Zeng, — that is Segna, — instead 
of ModruBch, but both coimties belonged to the same family. The CiHy of 
Chronicle merely states that the Countess died in 1422 at Krefien (which 
was her husband's chief castle), and was taken from thence to the cloister 
at CiUy ; ' and it was published in the land that he had stabbed her in the 
night as they lay by each other in bed, on account of a pretty girl named 
Veronica, whom he would gladly have had for his wife, as he did take 
her afterwards, as will be presently announced.' According to this 
same narrative Frederic did not marry Veronica until three years after 
his first wife*8 death. He may have had to fly the country or to skulk 
about as an outlaw during this period, but it is evident from the 
conclusion that he was not condemned by any public tribunal. The 
sequel to this miserable history will be related in due course. In the 
meantime Queen Barbara had to go through her task of representation — 
year by year — ^with a heavy load of anxiety at her heart, and in all 
likelihood under the reflected displeasure of her husband. 

Perhaps it was the catastrophe in Frederic's home which led to the 
re-marriage of his brother, Hermann III. Frederic had but one son 
living, — Ulric. Some authors name another, — George, who died in 
his cradle, the date assigned being 1423. If this statement is correct the 
Countess must have been reconciled in 1422 ; but, moreover, her life must 
have been prolonged some time after her reunion with her husband. The 
existence of this child may, however, be fabulous, or mis-dated, or he may 
have been the son of Veronica. The Elizabeth of CiUy, who is given in 
the GiJrz pedigree {L'Art de vMfier hi Dates) aa wife of a Count John, 
was perhaps Frederic's daughter. Count Hermann III. had, by his first 
marriage, only one daughter, — Margaret, who married a Count of 
Montfort. How long he had been a widower does not appear, but it 
seems to have been determined, — ^when the conduct of Frederic cut off all 
immediate hope of further legitimate issue in his line, — that Hermann 
should take another wife ; his second union took place either in 1423 
or 1425 ; the date varies with that of the alleged murder. That the new 
Countess of CiUy was Beatrice of Bavaria, daughter of Duke Ernest and 
niece of Sophia, the Queen of Bohemia, has been mentioned in Sophia's life 
as a corroboration of the idea that a firm friendship existed between her 
and the Queen of the Romans. This marriage is to be noted as the only 
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instance in which a male Cilly was mated with the daughter of a 
German princely house of the very first rank. 

In 1423 the Kmg of the Romans and the King of Poland met in 
Moravia, and the latter deprecated all knowledge of his nephew's 
aggressions, and denied that he himself felt the slightest wish for the 
success of the Bohemians. Sigismund was, however, disposed to deal 
with them leniently at this moment, for he was in renewed dread of a 
Turkish invasion, — so much so that he was reported to have quietly sent 
the Hungarian regalia from Ofen to Nuremberg, from whence they 
were conveyed to Aix-la-Chapelle. He therefore found it expedient to 
accord the Bohemian deputation, which waited upon him in Hungary, 
an almost gracious reception. Apparently the peril passed away for 
the moment, since, in March 1424, he ventured to leave Hungary, 
accompanied by Barbara, for the purpose of attending the coronation of 
the young Queen of Poland, Sophia of Olszany. 

The King and Queen of the Romans passed a night at Novitag ; 
then proceeding in the direction of Mislinicze, they were met in the open 
coimtry by the King of Poland, who accompanied them into the town. 
On the following day they dined at Wyeliczka, and entered Cracow in 
the evening, which was unusually mild and genial for the season. 
Their approach was welcomed by the outpouring of a vast multitude 
from the city, including a large proportion of courtiers, with whom came 
Sigismund's former guest — the Cardinal Legate, Branda Castiglione. 
Sophia and her immediate suite received Barbara on Mount Laszotin, 
which was spread with carpets to conceal the roughness of the ground. 
Here, after going through the ceremonial proper to such an occasion, 
Barbara took her seat by invitation in Sophia's magnificent chariot, 
and was driven to the Castle of Cracow, where she ascended the throne 
prepared for herself and Sigismund. Some account of this coronation 
has been given in the life of Sophia of Olszany ; the exaltation of the 
old Bang's young wife was made the opportunity for an extraordinary 
display of splendour, and here Barbara met many German princes and 
the northern King Eric — of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Such 
matters were discussed as — the marriage of the Polish King's daughter, 
and the delinquencies of the Teutonic Knights, but especially the 
Bohemian difficulty ; for the main object of Sigismund's visit was 
evidently the attainment of a clear understanding on the subject of 
^Sigismund Korybut. If Wladislas had ever sanctioned, or even con- 
nived at, his nephew's Bohemian expedition, he was now careful to deny 
this participation emphatically, and ready even to abandon the cause of 
toleration altogether. He furnished the Roman King with a contingent 
for his army, but the latter was so doubtful on which side the Pcles 
would fight, when it came to the point, that he sent them back. It does 
not appear that the relations between Poland and Prussia were much 
improved by this conference of Sovereigns. With regard to the third 
subject of discussion, — the marriage of the Princess Hedwig, — it is 
evident that Sigismund had from the first taken umbrage at her 
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betrothal to a son of that Frederic of Nuremberg whom he had raised 
to the rank of Elector of Brandenburg. A letter is extant, (quoted by 
Racynski), without date, but apparently written soon after his meeting 
with Frederic at Breslau in 1421, in which the King leaves no doubt 
as to his views. * As you have especially spoken wiUi us, and with the 
most entirely serene Princess, our dear consort and wife, Barbara, 
Roman, and Hungarian, and Bohemian, (fee. Queen, how the King of 
Poland wished to give his daughter to your son in marriage as a wife 
and consort, — you know how we have raised and elevated you, and 
given you our inherited land and principality, namely, the Margraviate 
of Brandenburg, and deprived ourselves of our inherited land, whereby 
we have incurred much censure and opposition.' ... He goes on to 
argue against the intended marriage on the grounds that Wladislas had 
appropriated some lands belonging to Hungary, and that both he and 
Witold encouraged the Bohemian heretics, for which reasons Frederic, 
who owed so much to King Sigismund, ought never to connect himself 
with them. Nevertheless the betrothal had been carried out. Why 
Sigismund should have been so bitter on the subject is not obvious, 
for — if Frederic was really attached to him — the effect would naturally be 
to draw Poland closer to Grermany; but perhaps the King believed his 
old friend to be too ambitious. As Sigismund Korybut had also been 
thought of for the Princess Hedwig, and he was still more objectionable, 
it was necessary to provide her with a safe husband, and King Sigis- 
mund seems to have joined King Eric in proposing their mutual cousin, 
Bogislas of Pomerania-Stolpe. That Prince had the advantage of 
descent from Oasimir the Great, in the line of his eldest daughter, and 
King Eric hoped to leave him heir of his Scandinavian kingdoms ; 
but it is curious that the possible danger, from such a combination of 
good luck, should not have struck a monarch so alive to his own 
interests as the Roman King. I cannot adopt the view of SchlOzer 
that the Brandenburg engagement was actually broken off, but it is 
quite likely that some unpleasantness was the result of the efforts made 
by Sigismund. The previous biographies show that Frederic of Bran- 
denburg never became King of Poland, and that Bogislas of Stolpe 
missed all the prizes which had been danced before his eyes. The fate 
of Sigismund Korybut was sadder still. 

This Prince was the son of Korybut, son of Olguerd, — consequently 
nephew of King Wladislas, — and is described as a man of good character 
and some talent, but he fell upon evil times, and proved unequal to the 
task of liberating Bohemia. So divided, indeed, were even the Hussites 
amongst themselves that the Lithuanian Prince, while acting as general 
of the Calixtines, was captured and imprisoned by the Taborites. 
He was apparently designated Sigismund Korybut to distinguish 
him from King Sigismund, as well as from another Prince of 
Gedimin's race; the Bohemians often called him Korybut only, — in spite 
of the Pagan ring of the word, — out of hatred to the name of Sigismund. 
The Prince left Bohemia a disappointed man, for further struggles 
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elsevrhere, and after some years more of a life scarcely prosperous, 
perished in a civil war of his own country — Lithuania. 

Bad news came that summer to King Sigismund in his capital of 
Ofen; the Turks had devastated Tannwerden in WaUachia; and Ziska 
the Taborite had once more gained ground against the moderate party, 
had burned Kuttenberg, and was said to be marching on Prague. 
"Windeck accuses Rosenberg and other Bohemian delegates of purposely 
deceiving the King as to the likelihood of Ziska's success ; but the 
career of the Hussite general was so marvellous that they may possibly 
have been themselves deceived. It was Sigismund's custom when 
unusual troubles threatened him, to strive, by bringing together a 
number of influential men, at the formation of a coalition ; and the 
presence of his cousin Eric, — the monarch of all Scandinavia, — ^who was 
willing to manifest any amoimt of subservience for the sake of aid 
against the Holstein Princes, — and that of Manuel, the Greek Sovereign, 
— representative, according to occidental theory, of a line of usurping 
Emperors, — ^in the character of a suppHant for aid, — afforded the King 
of the Romans an excellent pretext for indulgence in that regal pomp 
which he seems to have loved so well. It may be also that he rejoiced 
to display the beauties of his dty of Ofen or Buda, definitively raised 
by him to the rank of a great capital As son of Charles IV. he here 
emulated his father's work at Prague ; but it must be said that he 
seems to have especially imitated his mistakes. Like his father, he thought 
to do everything by means of a foreign element; and through want 
of caution in carrying out this idea, he probably increased the number 
of the disaffected in Hungary. He was a lover of learning, which he 
upheld in the face of his arrogant courtiers, and is reported to have said 
that he could make any number of nobles by virtue of his royal authority, 
but not one single scholar ; yet imluckily when he founded his High 
School, — that is. University, — at Ofen, he so overetocked it with German 
and Italian professors that it exercised very little influence on Hungarian 
culture. From Paris he had sent for about two hundred goldsmiths, 
embroiderers, writing-masters, masons, (fee, to advance the work of 
civilisation ; but whether from the exigencies of the times, or from a 
defect in his own organisation, Sigismund's arrangements for his capital 
were never completed. Engel, indeed, likens this King's whole ad- 
ministration to his unfinished palace in the St. George's Place ; there 
were — the mansion, the pleasure-grounds, fish-ponds, covered walks on 
the castle walls, and even a church for the special use of the Bohemian 
attendants; yet this intended residence never reached the habitable 
stage. The lofty tower, from which a chain across the Danube was to 
be suspended as a barrier, was not finished some years later — when a 
French traveller saw it ; and he remarks that the best artisans were 
dead, and that their successors would, in all likelihood, prove unequal 
to the work ; as a matter of fact the proposed bridge seems never 
to have advanced beyond the piles on the bank. This same traveller, — 
Bertrandon de la Brocquidre, carving-squire to the Duke of Burgundy, — 
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made acqnaintance with the French artisanB and their families; he. 
engaged a mason from Brain on the Bomme as his servant, and 
took home letters written hy Clay Davion, a tapestry-worker from 
Arras. 

In this nnfinished but yet handsome capital, Sigismond and 
Barbara, dnring the summer of 1424, received their illustrious guests : 
the Emperor, the King, the Legate, and an assemblage of Princes, pre- 
lates, nobles, and deputies from Germany. On the festival called Corpus 
Christi, the whole party took part in a procession round the city. 
Barbara was one of the number, — ^whether under protest or willingly, it is 
now impossible to say. Strictly speaking, there was nothing in such a 
rite incompatible with the opinions of Hub, but his execution and the 
subsequent cruelties had rendered everything which savoured of sacer- 
dotalism revolting to most of his admirers. It may here be noticed 
that the mention of a Bohemian church or chapel in the palace at Ofen 
has the appearance of a concession won for the loyal Galixtines by the 
Queen ; it can scarcely mean anything but a place of worship in which 
the cup was allowed to the laity, in spite of the Council. These 
Hussite services in Ofen Barbara herself would be likely to attend ; as, 
perhaps, — when opportunity offered, — she had already attended such at 
Presburg, in some chapel conceded to Queen Sophia. Since, however, the 
Ofen palace and its surroundings were never completed, it must remain 
doubtful whether the Bohemian church came into use, — hindered as it 
would be probably in its development by ecclesiastical influence. 

On the very day of the procession, after the royal dinner, came news 
of Ziska's entry into Prague — ^with the consent of the inhabitants. This 
was a trial to Sigismund's faith; but a little later his confidence in 
the efficacy of his prayers must have revived, for in October Ziska 
died of the plague ; he was formidable and ferocious to the last, and, 
as it was reported, left his skin to his followers — to be made into a 
drum, that he might summon his Bohemians to battle even after his 
death. There are few more striking phenomena in history than the 
career of this man, who after Kving to ripe middle age comparatively 
unknown, became one of the most famous of national leaders, and who 
after he lost his last eye at the siege of Raby, continued as great a 
general as before. His death was followed by the division of his 
followers into Taborites, Horebites, and Orphans ; these last professing 
special devotion to his memory. They were distinguished by shades 
of difference in opinion, and had frequent bickerings with each other. 
From their Calixtine brethren, whom they termed * lame Hussites,* they 
became more and more alienated. Neither were the Calixtines at uni^ 
amongst themselves ; two parties of high and low church views had 
become developed in their ranks. Yet the national defence continued 
with undiminished vigour, and in time a new leader, Procop Holy, — 
that is, the Shaven, — a priest, ably replaced Ziska as a general, while 
as a scholar and politician he was greatly his superior. 

And now comes the continuation of Count Frederic's unhappy story. 
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The Cilly Chronicle states that he married Veronica three years after 
the death of his first wife; that is, — according to the previous date there 
given, — in 1425. Those writers who assign the alleged crime to 1424 
make the interval shorter ; but it may be supposed that the chronicler's 
statement is based on family documents. In that year, 1425, King 
Eric, after a journey to the Holy Land, had returned home ; evidently 
no stringent measures had been taken against the accused nobleman, 
and he had naturally arrived at the conclusion that the peril was past, 
and that he could settle down quietly on his estates with the wife of 
his heart ; on the contrary, — advantage was taken by the King, or his 
advisers, of this opportunity to inflict punishment without wounding the 
family honour. Frederic was arraigned for the minor offence of marrying 
beneath him, — for Veronica, although noble by birth, belonged to a 
knightly ('rittermessig') house only, — and against the will of his father, 
and the counsel of the King. He was summoned to Hungary on 
this charge, and seems to have gone without serious misgiving ; but 
there he was arrested by the King's order and given into the custody 
of his father, Count Hermann, who sent him in fetters to the castle 
of Ostereich. From thence he was transferred to Cilly and placed in 
the custody of a knight named Jobst of Helfenwerg ; and was further 
compelled to surrender all his castles to his father, one of which, — built 
by himself and named Friedrichstein, — Count Hermann destroyed. There 
is no explanation of this act, but in all probability he had built it — in 
some almost inaccessible spot — as a refuge for himself and Veronica. 

Whatever may have been the guilt of this luckless woman, it is 
impossible not to pity her at the last. She found herself suddenly cast 
down from her high estate, husbandless and homeless. The news of 
Count Hermann's resumption of his castles seems indeed to have been 
conveyed to her so early, that she had time to escape into the woods 
with some of her attendant maidens ; and here they remained in a 
state of terror and privation, — living as best they could, — until the 
Countess was secretly conveyed to * a tower which lies before Bethau 
in the field ;' but to this place she was tracked by the emissaries of her 
formidable father-in-law, who took her prisoner. They transferred her 
to the tower of Osterwitz, where she was left some time without food or 
drink ; and then Count Hermann ordered her to be sent to Cilly. There 
she was arraigned for sorcery, by which, (it was stated,) she had induced 
Count Frederic to marry her, and also for attempts at poisoning and 
otherwise killing Count Hermann ; but not, apparently, for the murder 
of her husband's first wife. She was, with some show of fairness, alloweil 
the services of an attorney, or advocate, and by his assistance escajied 
immediate execution. It may be presumed, therefore, that she was 
innocent of all design upon the old Count's life. That he was deter- 
mined to have hers is tolerably evident; she was taken back to Osterwitz, 
where the first intention was to kill her by hunger and thirst; this 
somehow failed; — perhaps she had compassionate gaolers; — she w«» 
then drowned by two persons sent from Count Hermann for that purpose. 
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And this tragedy is spoken of in cool and business-like tenns by the 
chronicler, and appears to have been, — in the estimation of the age, — a 
fair mode of vindicating the endangered honour of a noble race. 

Count Frederic had no such violence to fear, because, — as the heir 
of the house of Cilly, — he was too precious ; but he fell ill from grief 
— in his prison — when the news was brought to him ; and his condition 
awakened such fears that he was released, and treated to medical advice, 
under which he recovered. Meantime King Sigismund had, apparently, 
been revolving in his mind what was best to be done for his brother-in- 
law. The Hussites were again successful in 1426, when they gained 
a decisive victory over the Saxon and other North German troops at 
Augsig; and the King was glad to strengthen himself against his 
other foe, — the Turk, — by concluding a treaty with Stephen — Despot 
of Servia, — and his nephew George, which detached them from the 
Ottoman interest and made them vassals of Hungary ; he had learned 
such wisdom from experience, or was so indifferent to anything but his 
own supremacy, that he did not attempt to meddle with the religion 
of the Despot and his people. It is quite likely that apart from any 
feeling of relationship, or any influence exercised by Barbara, Sigismund 
felt wholly unable to dispense with the support of the Cilly connection ; 
but he determined at the same time to remove Count Frederic from 
the neighbourhood of the Modrusch Counts, to whom he must have 
been a constant irritant, by giving him an appointment elsewhere. 
In the spring of 1427, the King and Queen went to Transylvania, 
where their troops obtained some advantage over the Turks ; and 
from Cronstadt Sigismund summoned Frederic to assume the post of 
Woywode or Captain of Transylvania ; but Frederic, whether un- 
avoidably hindered, or indignant at the consolation offered to his 
lacerated feelings, arrived so late that the office had of necessity been 
given to another. 

That other was apparently Ladislas of Chak, who was probably 
re-appointed, or perhaps he shared the government with his brother 
Nicolas, who is also called a Woywode. At this period, according to 
Katona, Barbara remained in Transylvania while her husband went to 
Wallachia ; Engel says that he led an army into that country, and 
continued from April to July occupied with military arrangements. 
How long Barbara lingered in the neighbourhood I know not ; but 
Sigismund can hardly have returned to Ofen until after an unfortunate 
campaign, — resulting in the defeat of a fine army by the Turks in the 
summer of 1428, and the prostration of Servia, where George 
Brankowitch had succeeded his uncle as Despot That year was also 
marked to Queen Ba.rbara by a domestic calamity, which came as if 
in retribution of Count Hermann's one-sided justice. His second son, 
Hermann III., was killed by a fall from his horse while residing ' at 
Stain in the house by Radtniansdorff.' Of his last marriage there 
was no issue. The death of Queen Sophia at Presburg, early in 
1429, was a second bereavement ; and her niece, Beatrice of Bavaria, 
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the widow of Hennann, soon left both her huBband*8 and Sigismund's 
countries to marry one of her Palatine cousins. Thus was another 
circle of interest broken for Barbara. 

Sigismund and Barbara had hastened to Hungary in 1428, on 
hearing that the Bohemians had advanced to the suburbs of Presburg. 
It is possible that they remained to attend the death-bed of Sophia ; for 
the King was long and anxiously expected at the Congress in Upper 
Wolhynia, before he appeared on the 22nd of January, 1429 ; and no 
reason is assigned for this delay. Whatever were the feelings of Barbara 
at this time, and they had of late been severely tried, she had to accom- 
pany her husband on this occasion, and to act her part. At the Wolhy- 
nian Congress, — Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews attended, but no 
Hussites. Witold, the actual ruler of the country, met the royal pair at 
the distance of a league from the town of Luck or Lutsk, with Wladislas, 
King of Polaiid ; the latter entered the city in Barbara's carriage, while 
Sigismund and Witold followed onhorsebadc, attended by Sbigneus Glee- 
nicki, — the all-important Bishop of Cracow, — and the cortege moved 
onwards to the sound of trumpets and other musical instruments. All 
the different confessions sent deputations to meet the King of the 
Romans. Sigismund dismounted at the approach of Andrew Bishop 
of Lutzk, a prelate of the Roman or Latin Church, and worshipped the 
relics which he brought with him, but paid no attention to any of the 
other processions. W^itold entertained his exalted guests magnificently ; 
and during supper his sideboards are said to have all but given way 
under their load of gold and silver. 

It was at this Congress that the question was brought forward of 
raising the Grand Duke Witold to royal rank. Sigismund warmly 
supported the idea ; possibly he saw in it a chance of keeping Poland 
and Lithuania apart, and of detaching Witold from the Bohemian pro- 
ject ; he may also have prided himself on making another King — in the 
person of the old man whose wonderful energy he admired so much. It 
is not easy to see why Barbara was pressed into the service ; she 
certainly could not take an interest in it on the same grounds as her 
husband^ but Sigismund seems to have determined that she should 
assist him, for he took her into the King of Poland's chamber one morn- 
ing before he had risen, in order to attack him at a moment when he 
would be off his guard — and defenceless. Wladislas promised to forward 
his cousin's elevation, so far as lay in his power; and he was quite safe in 
doing this, for he had to lay the proposition before the Estates of Poland, 
by whom it was absolutely rejected. 

From Wolhynia the Roman Sovereigns returned to Hungary in 
Af arch ; negotiations were renewed with the Hussites, but proved un- 
availing, although Procop and other Bohemians had a conference with 
the King at Presburg, at which William of Bavaria was also present 
Sigismund appears to have succumbed for a time to the overstrain of 
his position ; he was so ill that instead of holding his German diet at 
Vienna he was compelled to request the attendance of its members at 
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Presburg ; — ^the only time, it is said, that such an assembly has been 
held in Hungary. He saffered from gout, and also from a carbuncle. 
During the following year, though still unavoidably harassed by the 
same affairs as before, and obliged to go through a certain amount of 
physical exertion, he kept comparatively quiet, and a partial restoration 
to health must have ensued, for in 1431 he once more appeared on the 
scene, with renewed activity. A special effort was to be made against 
the Hussites. The Cardinal, Julian Gesarini, — Legate of the new Pope 
Eugenius IV., — preached a crusade against them; and Bigismund 
encouraged the Princes at Nuremberg to spare no exertions. Menzel 
says that Frederic, Margrave of Brandenburg, burned two hundred 
villages in Bohemia this year ; Lenfant — that Albert, Duke of Austria, 
— Barbara's son-in-law, — burned five hundred in Moravia. In spite of 
which strong measures, or perhaps because of them, the German army 
was signally defeated at Tauss in August Sigismund had long har- 
boured the conviction that war with Bohemia was a mistake, and that 
more was to be hoped from the internal dissensions of the country than 
from any external force; he had probably been dragged into this 
campaign by the new Pope, who feared that the opening Council of 
Basle would have the glory of settling the Hussite question, — and perhaps 
not in a manner agreeable to himself. The King of the Romans now 
determined on a journey to Italy, — perhaps partly at the Queen's instiga- 
tion, — with a view to conciliating Eugenius and bringing him to act 
peaceably, in conjunction with the Council Barbara did not in this 
instance accompany him ; her Calixtine vie>7S may have stood in the 
way of such an expedition, as her presence would probably tend to 
annoy the Pope; it is also possible that those views prevented her 
appointment to the regency of Hungary during Sigismund*s absence. 
I have not indeed been able to find whether she took any ostensible 
part in its government ; but her presence in the country must have 
enabled her to send the King much valuable information. 

Sigismund found it easy to be crowned at Monza with the iron crown 
of Lombardy ; but his affairs made little progress with the Pope, who 
received him uncourteously; and was not disposed to crown him 
Emperor, although such a result of his stay at Rome should have been 
a matter of course. The King resided two years in Italy waiting the 
Pontiffs pleasure, and, according to Menzel, also taking his own ; but he 
evidently did his utmost to dispose Eugenius in favour of negotiation 
with the Bohemians. ' The CounciV says the above-named German 
historian, * led by the spiritual and temporal lords, who were fully aware 
of the importance of the cause at stake, shared his opinion, and were, 
consequently, far more inclined to make concessions than was the Pope, 
who refused to yield to any terms, preferring to throw the onus of the 
peace on others. The Council therefore acted without reference to the 
Pontiff, who in the meantime amused himself with solemnising a farcical 
coronation of the Emperor at Rome. The Emperor remained — during 
the sitting of the Council — in Italy, engaged with love affairs, although 
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already sixty-three years of age. After openly procrastinating the 
ceremony, the Pope at length gave full vent to his displeasure [a.d. 
1433] by causing the crown to be placed awry on Sigismund's head by 
another ecclesiastic, and then pushing it straight with his foot as the 
Emperor knelt before him.* 

This event took place on the 3l8t of May, 1433. Sigismund pro- 
bably transacted other business besides his gallant intrigued and his 
religious negotiations ; he cultivated relations with some of the Italian 
States, and he appears at this time to have organised a plan for the dis- 
tribution of his bands or banners — ('banderien'), — the early form of a 
standing array, to every part of his dominions. He was forced to delay 
his departure until August, in order to allay the Pope's indignation at 
the proceedings of the Council, and then made his way to Basle. 

Before the Emperor reached that city he received tidings of the 
death of his brother-in-law and former gaoler, Nicolas of Gara, who had 
only a short time before celebrated the marriage of one of his sons, — 
apparently Ladislas, the child of his second wife, Anna of Cilly, — with 
' a handsome Hungarian lady ; * as reported by Bertrandon de la 
Brocqui^re, who was an eye-witness of the tilting on this occasion. 
Sigismund was probably afraid of the power exercised by this family, or 
he yielded to the clamours of those who had counter-claims ; since the 
widow and eldest son of the deceased received orders to give up the 
Hungarian crown, — which had been in the keeping of Gara, — to George, 
Archbishop of Gran and Matthyas, Judex Curiae. This trust apparently 
carried with it the office of Grand Vicar. In the Palatinate also Gara 
was not succeeded by one of his own family, but by Matthaeus of Palotz. 
The disturbances which followed on the death of Count Nicolas, and 
which recalled Sigismund in haste from Basle, were perhaps a consequence 
of these measures ; and it may have been as a compensation to the Xjrara 
and Cilly connection that he now determined on raising his father-in- 
law, Count Hermann, to the dignity of a Prince of the empire. Barbara's 
nephew, Ladislas of Gara, who is well spoken of even by iEneas 
Sylvius, became eventually Palatine and custodian of the regalia. 

Count Hermann did not live to receive the intended dignity. He 
must have sickened almost immediately on his arrival at Presburg, 
whither he had been summoned by Sigismund. Possibly, indeed, the 
opposition of the Austrian Dukes, who considered their interests 
affected, — by his elevation and imperial investiture with lands in Styria 
and the adjacent countries, — interposed some delay. The Chronicle 
says that Count Hermann, in order to pacify them, gave up to them 
fourteen of his castles. It is curious that no attempt is made to attribute 
this opportune death to foul play. The Chronicle says that he died * on 
St. Colman's Day, and was conveyed from Presburg to Bletriarch, to 
the cloister which he had founded himself, and there buried ; and then 
there was great lamentation, for he was a very pious man, and a great 
mediator and peace-maker, wherever he could be, between poor and rich.' 
So careless are historians concerning domestic matters, that they do not 
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inform us whether Barbara was with her father during his last ilbess : 
but as she was certainly in Hungary, and very often accompanied Sigis- 
mnnd to Presburg, the fact may almost be taken for granted. 

The date of the Count's death is the 12th of October, 1434. In the 
previous year Eberhard, Bishop of Agram, had died ; he appears to have 
lived latterly in comparative retirement in Kemleh and Kalnik, — for 
another person is named as Bishop, — but in 1428 Sigismund had pledged 
the royal share of Agram or Zagrab to him, which he returned uncondi- 
tionally by bequest, remitting also part of a royal debt. 

Count Hermann scarcely needed the rank of Prince of the Empire to 
add to his grandeur. He had lived to see his daughter Empress ; he 
had been declared heir to the kingdom of Northern Bosnia ; and his 
grandson Ulric was married to the daughter of the King of Servia, and 
had thus become brother-in-law to the Ottoman Sultan. But in the 
zenith of its pride and power, the male line of the family was threatened 
with extinction ; it was dwindling to a thread ; Count Hermann had 
but one grandson, and possibly — one infant great-grandson. His death 
seems to have caused some delay in the elevation of the family, which 
did not take place for two years. The Dukes of Austria may have 
renewed their opposition, and taken advantage of the scandal against 
Count Frederic to enforce their view ; Frederic himself, so far as appears, 
remained indifferent to the world's opinion ; it was probably at this time, 
— after his father's death, — that he transferred the remains of his beloved 
Veronica from their unhonoured grave at Frosslau to the cloister of 
Bayrau ; his attachment to her memory seems to have continued un- 
changed, for, in spite of the diminishing numbers of the family, he never 
married again. The Count's public career received a check from the cir- 
cumstances already related, — whether because men looked shyly on him, 
or because he was himself a disappointed and remorseful man, indisposed 
to strive for fame and fortune; — though his name still occasionally 
appears in history, it by no means equalled that of his father in prestige. 

Whether, indeed, there is any substantial truth, — and if so, how 
much, — in the venomous description by -^neas Sylvius, of this noble- 
man's habitual mode of life, it is impossible to say, but it is here given 
for what it may be worth. * After the death of the father, the son 
continued his debauches, carried off wives from their husbands, kept 
about him a seraglio of girls, treated his subjects like slaves, plundered 
the goods of the Church, and brought together from all parts false 
coiners, poisoners, diviners, and necromancers. Although he went to 
Rome at ninety to obtain indulgences, he did not come back any better. 
Being asked of what use Rome had been to him, since he had relapsed 
into his former ways, " My shoemaker," he replied, " went to Rome also, 
and on his return he recommenced making boots I '" Frederic certainly 
did not pay Rome a visit when he was ninety, if the date of his father's 
marriage in the Chronicle is correct ; he can scarcely have been more 
than seventy when he died. And it is, moreover, quite possible that 
some of the accusations against him may be connected with suspicious 
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of heresy. As Barbara's brotlier,-^a8 heir to part of Bosnia, where there 
existed a sect stigmatised as ManicbsBans, and where Hussite doctrines 
had found favour, while most of the population followed the Greek 
ritual, — as having married his son to a Princess of the Greek faith also, 
by which means that son eventually became brother-in-law to Sultan 
Amurath, — the Count was naturally exposed to much vituperation. 
The same author proceeds to describe UMc of Cilly as following in his 
father's footsteps, and as merely reproaching him, when he remonstrated, 
with his mother's death, and the bad example he had set him in general. 
In this case, I feel quite unable to place implicit reliance on the writer's 
words. The character of Ulric, so far as it is described in history, 
appears superior to that of most of his contemporaries; while the 
attachment of ^neas Sylvius to the house of Hapsburg, then bitterly 
inimical to the Cillys, added to his disgust at their liberal tendencies 
in religious matters, is a sufficient explanation of his violent language. 

Meanwhile, the Council of Basle waa holding its sittings. In 
January, 1433, a deputation from Bohemia entered the Swiss city. 
One account says — on the 6th ; Menzel,— on the 9th. The latter historian 
says that it consisted of ' three hundred Bohemians, mounted on horse- 
back, and accompanied by an immense multitude.' He adds that, — 
' Procop Holy, disting^shed by his hawk nose, his dark and ominous- 
looking countenance, accompanied by John Rokizana, the head of the 
Bohemian clergy; Nicolas Peldrzimowski, sumamed Biscupek, — the 
little Bishop, — the head of the Taborite preachers ; Ulric, the head of 
the Orphan preachers ; and Peter Peyne, sumamed the Englishman, — 
headed the procession.' MneaR Sylvius, who was there as secretary to 
the Council, has described their entry as a striking event ' The whole 
population of Basle was either in the streets or went out of the town to 
behold their arrival. There were amongst the crowd several members 
of the Council, attracted by the fame of a warlike nation. Men, women, 
and children, people of every age and condition, filled the public places, 
occupied the doors and the windows, and even the tops of the houses, 
waiting for their arrival. The spectators gazed upon the Bohemians, 
pointing with their fingers to those who had in particular attracted 
their attention, and wondering at their foreign dress, never seen before ; 
at their terrible countenances, their eyes full of fury ; and it was 
generally found that their character had not been exaggerated. All eyes 
were turned towards Procop. " This is the man," people were saying, 
" who has so many times put to flight the armies of the faithful, who 
has destroyed so many cities, who has massacred so many thousands ; 
the man who is as much dreaded by his own people as by his enemies ; 
the invincible, the valiant, the fearless, the indefatigable general!" ' 

The controversy was conducted — in the great assembly — ^with a 
temperance and forbearance, which proved that Europe had learned a 
lesson since the days of the Council of Constance. Nothing had been 
definitely settled when the Bohemian delegates left Basle, but they had 
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been well treated ; personal intercourse had softened old asperities, and 
tliey departed in safety. An embassy from the Council was sent to 
Prague, and in 1436 the Bohemian diet agreed to accept a modification of 
the * Compactata/ or * Pour Articles,* and to receive Sigismund as King. 

The bands of Orphans, Horebites, and Taborites, indeed, refused 
consent to this decision, but the result showed that they were no longer 
supported by a strong national feeling. Procop Holy, — ^now snmamed 
the Great, to distinguish him from another Procop, who was called by 
comparison, the Little, — was the real hand of the three bands ; one of 
which, the Orphans, could boast of having gone to the aid of the King 
of Poland against the Teutonic Knights, under Czapek, and returned 
with bottles filled from the waters of the Baltic, as trophies. It was 
difficult for these invincible bands to submit to the wiU of a less stirring 
majority ; three crusades had not subdued them ; in the third they had 
gained perhaps their greatest triumph, at Tauss, — ^when the Duke of 
Bavaria and Margrave of Brandenburg had both fled, leaving their 
valuable baggage, in the hope that its attractions would stop the pursuit 
of the enemy. Nor is it dear that Procop Holy was altogether wrong 
in standing out against an accommodation ; he knew the faithlessness of 
Sigismund, and while unable to deny that the country craved for peace, 
he deprecated a treaty by which all the hardly-won advantages gained 
in the wars might be sacrificed. The Catholics and Calixtines were, 
however, at one in resolving to maintain the agreement, and were 
pressed by the envoys of the Council to enforce it on their compatriots. 
They aclmowledged the obHgation, and the consequence was a battle 
fought between Bohmisch Brod and Kaurzim, in which both Procop the 
Great and his namesake were killed, and their adherents totally routed ; 
the report prevailed that Gzapek's jealousy had culminated in treachery, 
and was Uie immediate cause of the catastrophe. Of Procop Holy 
even ^neas Sylvius owns that he died, 'wearied with conquering, 
rather than conquered ; ' and Balbinus, — ^a Jesuit indeed, but also a 
Bohemian, — proudly remarks that his death proved the correctness of 
Sigismund's saying, to the effect that Bohemians could be conquered 
only by Bohemians. The Emperor granted terms to the renmants of 
the insurgent bands, and prepared to take peaceable possession of the 
country. 

Thus ended that war which Palacky calls, ' The first known great 
struggle for a non-material good, for the unfettering of the spirit.' All 
the more is it to be regretted that this great effort should have been 
disgraced by atrocities, which gave it a bad pre-eminence even in its 
own cruel epoch. That oppressors should be heartless and brutal 
is not surprising; on the side of the oppressed, this unfortunate 
imitation of a bad example is only to be explained by the intensity of 
their own sufferings, and their feeling of the magnitude ofthe stake, 
— ^wrought as they were to the point of frenzy by realising the over- 
whehning forces employed to crush them. * Never,* says Bonnechose, 
' were there witnessed in a narrow space so many acts of cruelty and 
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sacrilege. There SigiBmund violated the tombs of the kings, and with 
the golden plates on the coffins, which no longer protected the mortal 
remains of the dead, paid the army which profaned them. Here the 
catapults were charged with the pavement of the churches and the marble 
of the altars ; in other places putrid corpses were flung by pieces into the 
besieged towns, to add pestilence to famine. Everywhere the conquered 
were massacred by the victors, to whichever party they belonged, — 
Imperialists or Hussites. After the soldiers came the executioners, and 
they who escaped the sword envied the fate of those whom it had mowed 
down. On the two sides fell innumerable victims and glorious martyrs. 
Dreadful traditions have perpetuated the memory of so many frightful 
scenes. Near TOplitz may be seen, — ^it is said, — a pear-tree, which 
blossoms every year and never yields fniit, — a tree accursed from the 
streams of blood which saturated its roots. At Kommotau, near a 
church, where thousands of victims perished, slaughtered by Ziska, it is 
asserted that the soil is formed of the remains of their bones, and that 
— at whatever depth search is made — ^nothing is found to this day but 
human teeth.' 

For the sake of humanity it must be hoped that this picture is 
overcharged ; but it is accepted as truth by most historians. The more 
circumstantial account of Mailath, which begins by narrating Ziska's 
thirst for vengeance on the whole body of ecclesiastics, in consequence 
of his sister's seduction by a priest, is quite as terrible. * The cruelties 
perpetrated by the adherents of both parties excite horror. When 
Ziska set out to plunder a convent, he said, " I am going to visit my 
friends and relations ! " The howls of pain of the burning monks he 
called his sister's wedding-song. When priests prayed to him on their 
knees for life, he answered, — " Not by our 'will, but by that of our 
Saviour, you must die; we only follow His commands as faithful 
servants by killing you." When Kommotau fell, all the men were 
slain, the priests burned, the women and children given as prizes to the 
Hussite women and children, tortured by them, and at length driven 
into wooden sheds and burned. After the conquest of Jaromirsch, 
twenty-three priests were burned ; the remaining inhabitants, men, 
women, the grey-headed, and children, driven into the Elbe like 
cattle, and drowned.' He proceeds to relate that the Hussites practised 
similar cruelties on the Adamites, on account of their supposed 
immoralities, and observes that, ' The Catholics returned like with like ;' 
and, after mentioning the cruelties perpetrated by the Catholic Kutten- 
berg miners, continues : — * Death on the pile was an ordinary occurrence; 
to Hussite priests a more cruel kind of death was reserved ; they were 
slowly burned over a small fire, stuck into burning pitch-barrels in the 
place of wicks, bound to horses' tails and dragged living through the 
streets. Even Albert of Austria, a man famed for his mild qualities, 
in the retreat after the battle of Ziska's Mount, had two priests, two 
officials, and four children burned because they had drunk out of the 
chalice. They sang Psalms while the pile was burning.' 
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It is a comfort to turn from these descriptions to another side of the 
question. ' This war/ writes Krazinski, ' must undoubtedly be 
regarded as one of the most, if not the most, extraordinary episode of 
modem history, especially when it is considered that such a small 
country as Bohemia, having a population divided amongst themselves, 
and having no assistance from abroad, except a small number of Poles, 
withstood for about fifteen years the forces of the whole of Grermany and 
Hungary, and retaliated in the most terrible manner the invasions of 
these enemies. There is, besides, one circumstance which shows that 
the Bohemians had displayed during that unequal struggle, not only a 
matchless valour, but an energy of intellect which will scarcely find its 
parallel elsewhere. In the midst of the turmoil of that terrible war 
which I have described, not only the University of Prague continued to 
deliver its usual courses, and to confer academical degrees, but the 
education of all classes of the people seems to have been among the 
Hussites, very general. There are tracts on dififerent religious subjects 
WTitten during that period by common artisans, which often contain as 
much talent as burning zeal ; and ^neas Sylvius, whom I have 
frequently quoted, says that every woman amongst the Taborites was 
thoroughly conversant with the Old and New Testament ; and he 
observes of the Hussites in general, whom he cordially hated, that they 
had only one merit, which was the love of letters. I do not think that 
Western Europe could have pointed out at that time a single individual 
who, like Procop the Great, united with such daring courage and 
consummate military skiU a profound scholarship, which enabled him at 
Bale to combat in argument the doctors of the Roman Catholic Church 
with as much success as he opposed their armies in the field.' 

I have entered into the subject of this war at some length, because 
it is closely conneotc'd with the fortunes of the Empress Barbara. Al- 
most from the moment of its conclusion a change seems to have come 
over the relations of the Princess with her husband. So far as outward 
appearance went, the period between her rehabilitation at the end of 1419 
and this year, 1436, had been marked by great harmony between the 
imperial pair, and Barbara was in some respects more favoured than the 
generality of sovereign consorts. But from this time a cloud begins to 
spread over the horizon, darkening it by degrees. Whether the deaths 
of Hermann of Cilly and Nicolas of Gara, by releasing the King from 
an influence which he felt to be oppressive, opened the way to a re- 
action, — precipitated by the difference of feeling between the Sovereigns 
on the vexed question of Bohemian affairs, — is a fair subject for specula- 
tion. That a monarch should be more or less led by those to whom he 
turns for advice and assistance is inevitable; and when Sigismund 
found himself bereft of that Cilly ascendency of long standing, which 
had probably become irksome, he turned, — ^not to Count Frederic, from 
whom circumstances had estranged him, and who does not appear to 
have coveted the position of royal counsellor, — but to Caspar Schlick, 
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who had become hiH chanoeUor in 1433, and was of course known to 
him in sabordinate capacities long before. It is probable that the 
influence of this statesman helped to throw Sigismund into the hands of 
a clerical and arbitrary party. He was a friend of iEneas Sylvius, — 
already so often mentioned, — ^who, — eight years later, — devoted some of 
leisure hours to writing the story of Schlick's amour with a married 
woman of Sienna, carried on during his stay with Sigismund in Italy, 
and with the cognisance of the Emperor. The Chancellor was evidently 
inimical to Barbara ; and a knowledge of this fact and of her comparative 
defencelessness after the deaths of her father and Gara, is a necessary 
introduction to what follows. 

On the 5th of June, 1436, Sigismund and Barbara entered Iglau in 
an open state-carriage. This town is situated on the frontier of 
Moravia, at the foot of hills or mountains, separating it from Bohemia. 
Here they were greeted by the delegates from the Council of Basle, who 
had shortly before been in conference with the Emperor at Stuhlweissen- 
berg, as well as by the inhabitants of Iglau, and the nol^emen and 
deputies assembled for the holding of a Landtag. It was intended that 
a final compact should be forthwith made with Sigismund as King of 
Bohemia, since he declined to enter until such an arrangement should 
have reached the last stage. The Four Articles mentioned as the basis 
on which the Bohemian nation had finally taken its stand, may be 
briefly described as : — 

1. Freedom to preach God's Word. 

2. Communion in both kinds. 

3. Restriction of the worldly possessions of the clergy. 

4. Execution of the laws against evil-doers. 

Sigismund had not an easy task ; for besides the different shades of 
meaning which were ascribed to the formula, and the difficulty of 
bringing all men to consent to the articles in any sense, there were 
other matters in dispute which were not strictly included in any one of 
them, and before the delegates of the Council and the representatives of 
the kingdom could agree, the Emperor had become weary and im- 
patient. 

The 5th of July was appointed for the proclamation of the Four 
Articles or Compactata, in the public square of Iglau ; they were to be 
promulgated as the Charter of the Bohemian nation in Latin, Bohemian, 
German, and Hungarian. Early in the morning Sigismund took his 
seat on a throne in the open air ; Albert of Austria carried the golden 
apple or globe ; the Count of Cilly, the sceptre ; another Count, the 
sword. The delegates occupied a stand near the Emperor, to the right ; 
the principal Bohemians, such as Ales of Riesenberg, who had governed 
under the title of President of the Kingdom, during the interregnum ; 
Meinhard of Neuhaus, the chief of the high-ritualistic Calixtines ; John 
Rokyzana, Archbishop elect of Prague; Martin Lupac of Chrudim, 
Wenzel of Hohenmaut, Bishops elect ; and others. 

Barbara with her suite, and a number of princes, noblemen, and 
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persons of all conditions, who were spectators only, occupied a more 
distant position. Then came forward Burgher John Welwar, — of 
Prague, — with documents hearing the seals of the Bohemian kingdom, of 
the Emperor, and of the Duke of Austria ^ these he presented to the 
Bohemians on the stand, as well as to Bigismund and Alhert, apparently 
for an acknowledgment of their genuine character; after which the 
Emperor's protonotary read them aloud, and Welwar then placed 
them in the hands of die delegates. These documents ccmsisted of the 
Compactata, and of a declaration made hy the Bohemians and Moravians 
to the effect — that they desired and proposed to live henceforward at 
peace with the rest of Christendom. Then four Utraquist or Calixtine 
priests swore ohedience to the Church, in the name of the whole hody ; 
Philibert, Bishop of Coutancee in Normandy, — who was there as a 
delegate from the Council, — and Rokyzana, — the prelate chosen by the 
inhabitants of Prague, — standing by to receive their oath. The delegates 
thereupon returned the documents to the Bohemians, — ^that is, to the 
Archbishop-elect and the Bishops of OlmQtz and Leitomysl, — and pro- 
claimed aloud that all who desired to communicate in both kinds were, 
from that moment, to be allowed the privilege and to be accounted none 
the worse Christians ; that Utraquist priests were to be admitted to 
ordination ; and that these permissions were intended for all time. It was 
announced in the Emperor's name that a solemn church service would be 
held the next day, as a thanksgiving for this happy termination of strife; 
but at that instant. Bishop Philibert, — as if inspired, — burst into an 
enthusiastic Te Deum, which was caught up and echoed by the whole 
assembly ; after this — the Emperor, delegates, and many other persons, 
went in procession to a church where the Latin ritual was in use ; while 
the dissentient Bohemians, singing their favourite hymns, marched to 
the house in which they were accustomed to worship. The day dosed 
amid the ringing of bells, lighting of bonfires, and other festivities. 

On the following morning, the Bohemian representatives were con- 
ducted to the parish church, where, — in the presence of the Emperor and 
his court, — the ban was formally recalled ; then Philibert conunenced a 
mass at the high altar ; Rokyzana at the same time celebrating at a 
side altar. After the Credo, Peter, — the Batelower parish -priest, — an- 
nounced from the pulpit, that all who desired to communicate in both 
kinds should come to this altar. It would seem indeed that the 
programme had not been arranged with sufficient attention to details; 
for the delegates at once protested against this announcement as un- 
authorised, and a breach of the agreement, — and as Rokyzana persisted, 
a stormy scene ensued. The Emperor and his courtiers appear — at the 
moment — to have considered this self-assertion justified, because the 
United Bohemians, as they were then called, had no altar, save that one, 
allotted to them, and both the Bishop of Olmtitz and the parish-priests 
in the town refused to administer in both kinds. Evidently the Council 
and its adherents intended to reduce the effect of their concessions to a 
minimum, and they were aware that the conduct of Rokyzana would 
^'OL. 11. K 
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have a directly opposite efifect. It would render this ecclesiastic, — the 
elect of the people, — a rallying-point for all Hussites, attracting possibly 
the remnants of the more violent followers of Ziska and Procop to the 
cause of order, as members of the one organised body, but thereby 
withdrawing them also from the attractions and terrors of Rome. The 
irritation increased; when Lupac carried both elements through the 
streets to a sick person,- the delegates threatened to depart ; and the 
Bohemians began to complain that they had been deceived. 

Sigismund now became alarmed, lest he should after all lose the 
Bohemian crown. Rokyzana, however, assured him that these dis- 
turbances would prove no hindrance, so long as he continued to hold 
the balance even between the dissentient parties. Barbara is at this 
period kept by historians in the background, although she must have 
been much interested in the passing events, and, ^m the result, it may 
be conjectured that she acted as the advocate of Bohemian rights with 
her husband. At the request of Sigismund and of the barons of Pribram's 
party, the Legate at last permitted — neither Rokyzana nor Lupac 
indeed, but — Wenzel of Drachow — to celebrate in the Utraquist mode, 
on condition that he would previously undergo an examination as to his 
principles on certain points, — the authority of the Pope and Roman 
hierarchy. These bickerings robbed the previous concessions of all their 
grace ; the Bohemians refused to permit WenzeFB examination, and 
celebrated in their own houses. 

Various questions, some political, some partaking of both a political 
and a religious nature, were debated in the Iglau Landtag, before Sigis- 
mund's sovereignty was admitted. Albert was desired to renounce 
Moravia and the town of Budweis, as belonging to Bohemia, and there- 
fore improperly held of Sigismund without the consent of the nation ; 
he gave up Budweis only, and that to Sigismund; under conditions 
it was restored to Bohemia, but the nation had evidently to waive 
the other demand ; Albert declared that he would await a verdict of 
the Princes of the Empire. The Emperor received notice that he must 
return the Bohemian regalia, archives, and relics, formerly carried by 
him into Hungary, to the keeping of the nation. Caspar Schlick 
was therefore sent to Wissegrad to escort them to Iglau, where they 
were carefully inspected by the Bohemian representatives. The final 
result of all the deliberations was that the Bohemians definitively accepted 
Sigismund for their King. 

On Thursday, August the 23rd, a royal procession once more 
entered Prague. With Sigismund and Barbara came a Duke of Stettin 
in Pomerania, first cousin to the Emperor, — several Silesian Princes, — 
Count Ulric of Cilly, the impress's nephew, — Bruno della Scala, Duke 
of Verona, and other foreigners of note, as well as many of the chief 
men among the Bohemians. The delegates from Basle had been brought 
into the city by Meinhard of Neuhaus, two days previously, to be in 
readiness for the Erajieror's reception. The townspeople poured forth to 
meet their Soviereigus ; the municipal councillors presented their King 
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With tbe keys of his capital, — ^both town and castle, — ^which he forth- 
with returned ; and the royal party repaired, amid the waving of banners, 
the singing of hymns, and ring^g of bells, to the Theiner or Tein 
Church, where they returned thanks for this happy termination of the 
troubles. From thence the King and Queen of Bohemia were conducted 
by the lords and councillors to the royal residence, here called — * of St 
Benedict,' — ^in the old town. On the following Sunday, the 26th, the 
Archbisjiop-elect preached from the text : — * Lord, save the King, and 
hear us in the day when we call upon Thee;' after which the Emperor, 
in his imperial robes, but wearing the Bohemian crown, received from 
the councillors their seals of office and the keys of the various quarters of 
the town ; reinstated the Altstadt, — old town, — in all its rights, and 
removed some of the recently imposed disabilities of the Neustadt 

It is probable that Barbara did not take part in this ceremony, unless 
perhaps as a spectator; she had never been crowned Queen of Bohemia, 
and it was not in accordance with Sigismund's policy at that moment 
to give her a prominent position ; moreover, if she was at all aware 
of what was to follow, she may have objected to countenance 
such a mockery of the people's hopes ; for — ^the very next Thursday, 
August the 30th, being the octave of Sigismund's joyous entry, — ^the 
King replaced the outgoing town councillors, many of them fervent 
Hussites, entirely by men of Pribram's party ; and the GaHxtine mode 
of worship was then superseded in many churches by the Roman; 
a breach of the spirit of his royal word, — even if he somehow avoided 
its literal infraction, — which is possible. The King had desired Philibert 
to celebrate mass before him in the Teinkirche (Theiner or Tein Church) ; 
Rokyzana gave consent as Archbishop, but Philibert treated the 
supposition that such consent was needed, as a piece of insolence ; he 
found fault with Rokyzana for several peculiarities in his mode of 
celebrating, — especially, as it would seem, with the custom of chanting 
and reading in Bohemian, and with the administration of the Communion 
to children, — a practice transmitted to the Czechs from the Greek Church. 
Reports arose that a conspiracy had been organised, in Rokyzana's 
dwelling, to assassinate the Emperor and his obnoxious advisers. No 
such attempt seems to have been made ; but the aggrieved party 
certainly maintained its rights with Bohemian vigour ; the Utraquists 
repaid the royal and ecclesiastical encroachments in kind, so that 
Sigismund was next plied with complaints from the Catholics concerning 
their deprivations, and the extreme difficulty they experienced in 
preserving either civil or religious rights, while face to face with the 
irritated people. True to the original idea of Hus, that the cause of 
morality was inseparably bound up with that of religion, Rokyzana 
preached against the profligacy of the new court, which threatened an 
epoch of general corruption ; and the people seem to have sided with 
him on this question also. 

Whether Sigismund, when according to his wont he prayed at the 
shrine of St Ladislas in Grosswardein, before his departure for 
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Bohemia, had already resolved on the treacherous course he eventually 
adopted, and implored the divine hlessing on it, cannot be pronounced 
with any certainty ; it is possible that he was only pursuing the same 
weak, selfish policy, which had cost him so much already from the 
days of Uus onwards; but even this, if not actual deliberate false- 
dealing, came very near it, for it amounted to an intention of steering, 
— ^not according to the rule of right, — but of that which he consider^ 
for his own advantage. And he certainly turned against the Oalixtines 
with remarkable suddenness, as soon as he felt himself to be King. The 
prospect darkened when shortly after ' Brother Jacobus Picenus de 
Marchia,' Vicar-general of the Minorites, or Franciscans, in Bosnia, — a 
noted scourge of heretics in that country, — arrived in Bohemia to take 
charge of the King's conscience. So far as words went, there were no 
immediate symptoms of a change for the worse ; but it was soon rumoured 
that this man had encouraged the Emperor to promise — anything that 
was asked — to the Bohemian dissidents, but never to hold himself bound 
by his word. Sigismund was indeed, at all times, so faithless that he 
scarcely required any one to teach him perjury, but the presence of this 
bigotted ecclesiastic was a bad omen ; and certain it is that by the end 
of September a feeling of complete distrust prevailed between the Kmg of 
Bohemia and the majority of his subjects. The delegates of the Council 
were regarded as foreign enemies who had deceived the people, and the 
worst auguries were drawn from the fact that the King, in spite of a 
previous promise, would not confirm the popular election of Rokyzana 
as Archbishop. 

From the report of an interview between that ecclesiastic and the 
delegates, as well as from notes on the same subject to the debates of 
the Council, it is known how far Rokyzana's party, — being the main 
body of the Utraquists or Calixtines, — had diverged at this period from 
Roman usages in their worship. He was asked why he had no cruci- 
fixes, no images of saints, no holy water in his churches; why he did 
not keep the canonical hours, nor allow the kiss of peace, and sundry 
other customs. Rokyzana replied that these were small matters, and 
the delegates would do well to attend to things of greater importance ; 
whereupon one of them, Palomar, reproached him with giving absolution 
when he had no more authority to do so than a log of wood, since the 
power of the keys was wanting. 

Palacky has made plain the existence of a distinct high ritualistic 
party among the Calixtines (already noticed), which is slurred over by 
many historians ; he calls it * Pribram's party,' from the priest who 
seems to have been the soul of the movement To this belonged also 
Christian of Prachatic, mentioned in the life of Queen Sophia as a friend 
of Hus, and as imprisoned for a short time at Constance. Its temporal 
leader seems to have been Meinhard of Neuhaus. These men now 
came to the point of siding with the court and council against their 
brethren, and, — whether they were permanently allowed any distinctive 
observances or not, — were probably absorbed by degrees in the Roman 
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Catholic body, of which most writers assame them to have all along 
formed part. 

So far as appears, the Empress Barbara sympathised especially with 
the Galixtines represented by Rokyzana, who formed the bulk of the 
nation ; but it is possible that she laid more stress on the necessity of 
toleration and liberty of conscience, than on a rigid adherence to their 
special tenets. How she manifested her sympathies, and whether they 
betrayed her into any injudicious steps, — having regard to her position 
as Queen-consort and wife of Sigismund, — there is no evidence to show, 
beyond one obscure transaction which will be presently related ; but 
there seems to be no doubt that in a very short time she became as 
popular as Sigismund was the reverse ; and the feeling in her favour 
took the form of indignation at the postponement of her coronation. 
Sigismund was in no mood to indulge the Bohemians with any festivi- 
ties ; he was so pulled hither and thither — ^by contending parties — as 
publicly to declare, in a meeting the year following his arrival, that 
he had never experienced such treatment since he was the prisoner 
of the Hungarian barons, and that his present captivity had already 
lasted longer. The expense necessarily attendant on a coronation 
formed a good excuse for delay. Most of the crown -lands had been 
either confiscated or mortgaged, and the whole nation must have been 
impoverished by the war ; but it may be safely assumed that the King 
had no wish to see Barbara anointed Queen of Bohemia, and that his 
actual advisers pronounced against such an act as dangerous ; because 
the solemnity of a royal consecration was supposed, — even in the case of 
a Consort, — to confer certain rights over the kingdom and nation, and 
ISigismund's councillors entertained a belief that the Bohemians meditated 
the exclusion of Elizabeth and Albert. This design was regarded as 
the more immediately dangerous by reason of Sigismund's advancing 
years and indifferent health. In the end, however, so strong became 
the popular clamour that it prevailed; the King and his advisers 
yielded, — though probably with no very good grace, — and the prepara- 
tions for the coronation were pushed forward. 

It was at this time, — and perhaps as a preliminary to the Empress's 
triumph, — that Frederic and Ulric of Cilly were raised to the rank of 
Princes or * princely Counts.* The fact that this ceremony took place 
at Prague lends some colour to the idea that the Counts, — as well as 
Barbara, — were suspected of heterodox, or at least of liberal, opinions, and 
were therefore popular vnih the Bohemians ; but it is also possible that 
Prague was chosen because of its distance from Styria and Carinthia, 
whose Dukes would certainly have opposed this act, as they afterwards 
protested against it. Louis, Count of Ortenburg and Sternberg, 
Barbara's third brother, was now evidently dead, and without male 
issue, — apparently without any, — for Frederic and Ubic were created 
princely Counts of Cilly, Ortenburg, and Sternberg; — because, as the 
Chronicle says, they were * two honest and understanding men.' The 
Hapsburg Dukes of Styria and Carinthia, — Frederic and Albert, sous 
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of Ernest, — state in their protest that Ortenberg and Sternberg in 
Carinthia were lapsed fiefs of their house, which they only had a right 
of giving away, and that Cilly in Styria should not have been erected 
into a principality without their consent In the right of coinage, 
upon which the Chronicle expatiates at some length, as a consequence 
of the independent or ' reichsunmittelbar ' condition of the Cillys from 
this time forward, may perhaps be discovered the origin of iEneaa 
Sylvius's denunciation of Frederic — as an encourager of false coiners. 
In reality this elevation wrought the Counts more evil than good, for it 
brought upon them the lasting enmity of Duke Frederic, \\ith whom 
they were seldom afterwards at peace ; but no one could foresee at that 
period that — within a few years — the Duke would be King of the Romans, 
or that ^neas Sylvius would become his secretary and employ his pen 
in vilifying the Cillys. 

Count Frederic may possibly have gone to Prague to receive 
investiture in person, and have remained for his sister's coronation, but 
his movements are uncertain, and he played no part apparently in 
Bohemian politics; rather does it seem as if Barbara had taken 
Ulric under her charge, because it was best that he should be away 
from his father ; for his presence at her court is frequently mentioned, 
though nothing is said of his Servian wife. On the 11th of February, 
1437, Barbara was crowned in the cathedral of St. Veit. The cere- 
mony was but a maimed concession to the wishes of the Bohemians, for 
the rite was performed, — not as they would have desired, by Rokyzana, 
who with other priests, his adherents, was absent and indignant, but — by 
Philibert, Bishop of Coutances, who had reconsecrated the building, as 
having been defiled by Hussite celebrations. There were present at 
the solemnity — the Emperor, the Dukes of Stettin and Teschen, the 
Hungarian Archbishop of Cilocza, the Bohemian Abbess of St. Greorge 
— who enjoyed the right of actually crowning the Queens, — the Abbot of 
KOnigsaal, the roy.al monastery, — and other prelates. * And when the 
coronation was over,* says a Chronicle quoted by Palacky, * the Queen 
drove in state to Prague, wearing her crown, and in royal robes to her 
court ; ' that is, to St. Benedict*s. 

The confirmation of the treaty of Iglau arrived on the very day of 
the Em press -Queen' 8 coronation, in the form of bulls from the Council of 
Basle ; but these were accompanied by a recommendation that the King 
should forbid the communion of children,^-that he should send Peter 
Payne (orPeyne), an Englishman, who denied transubstantiation, to Basle, 
— and also select Bohemian delegates for the purpose of receiving the 
decision of the Council on the subject of the chalice. Bishop Philibert, 
however, — in manifest fear of the result, — suppressed these unexpected 
clauses. It would take too long to relate all the proceedings now taken, 
with the one intention of subduing the Bohemian spirit, as if it had not 
shown that it was proof against persecution. Rokyzana, to whom the 
King really owed his crown, lost the see of Prague, and even tlie Tein 
Church. When the seal of the Vicariate-general was taken frum'him 
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lie (led the city ; and his liberty was evidently menaced, since Duvis 
Borek of Militinek sent an escort of armed men to meet him, by which 
he was protected to the Knnetic castle near Pardubic. Thefe was a 
priest named Konrad, then physician to Queen Barbara, who had been 
incumbent of the Tein Church before Rokyzana, which gave him a 
claim to return thither; but whether from fear, or because he 'had 
become a convert to the reactionist cause, he renounced it in favour of 
John Papausek of Sobieslau, Rector of the University. The St. Galli 
Church was given to John of Pribram, the head of the ritualistic party; 
St. Heinrich to Procop of Pilsen, another priest of the same views ; 
Christian of Prachatic was named administrator of the spiritualities of 
the diocese, as the most hopeful way of keeping out Rokyzana ; the old 
Hussite priest Koranda and Peter Payne, both violent men, — but parti- 
sans who would have been rendered harmless by a general reconciliation, 
— were banished. Another Englishman, John Penning, was imprisoned 
and tortured. 

The situation was, of course, becoming every day more and more 
critical. In July Sigismund went to Eger, whither he had summoned 
the Estates. He entrusted the regency nominally to Barbara, — as a 
concession no doubt to popular feeling, — associating with her Meinhard 
of Neuhaus ; in reality the functions of both must have been very 
limited, since Sigismund was away only six weeks, and during that 
time was comparatively near at hand. His return was welcomed by 
outward demonstrations of joy ; but, if spontaneous, these can only 
have spoken the feelings of a small minority, for under the surface 
there was wide-spread agitation. At this moment, when it needed 
but a straw to turn the balance, came a crushing decree, — intended to 
be final, — from the Council of Basle. 

The consternation was general, and the more violent Hussites broke out 
into a revolt. This was suppressed by Sigismund with his accustomed 
cruelty ; he thus restored momentary quiet, but promoted the formation 
of better organised schemes of resistance. It was said that when Rohac, 
the rebel chief, was brought before Sigismund, he cried aloud for some 
one to put out his eyes that he might not behold his hated Sovereign ; 
whereupon he, and all captured with him, were sent to the Rathhaus in 
the old town, and there subjected to tortures — ^which are best left un- 
described. On the very day, according to Bohemian calculations, when 
Rohac and fifty- two others were hanged, — * whereof great grief long 
prevailed among the people, and people wept whenever it was mentioned,* 
says a native writer, — Sigismund was attacked by an excruciating 
disease in one of his great toes; it progressed so rapidly that the 
suffering member had to be amputated, but the Emperor's health was 
never restored. 

This monarch's malady was attributed by his courtiers and 
partisans to poison administered by the Hussites ; some even ventured 
to incriminate the Empress. But it seems afterwards to have bt»en 
admitted, that it was nothing but a complete break-up of the con- 
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stitution from natnral causes. The oonviction — that Sigismnnd's end 
was approaching — roused the energies of all parties ; and the Chancellor 
made strenuous efforts to carry out the wish of his dying Sovereign,, 
— the recognition of Alhert and Elizaheth as his successors in Bohemia, 
as well as in the rest of his dominions. But Alhert had been a fierce 
crusader ; he was known to the Bohemians only as the butcher of their 
brethren, — ^nay, even of women and children, — and they had not waged 
war for fifteen years to fall under his yoke at the end. Accordingly 
a certain number of them determined to offer the Bohemian crown, once 
more, to the King of Poland. Wladislas Jagiello was dead, and in his 
stead reigned his son, — ^a boy Ring, innocent of crime and of persecution, 
— while the Bohemians still hankered after union with a kindred 
nation, embued with an independent spirit like their own, and 
one with which, as they said, they could converse without an 
interpreter. 

When the excited state of the public mind is considered, the 
moderation displayed in this negotiation appears remarkable; what- 
ever ideas may have been broached at the commencement, it culminated 
in a proposal for the marriage of King Wladislas and his brother. 
Prince Oasimir, with the two daughters of Albert and Elizabeth, who 
were then their only children. It is indeed stated that the Polish 
ambassadors had orders to stipulate that Sigismund should adopt the 
Polish Princes ; and the meaning of this probably is that his grand- 
daughters, Anna and Ellizabeth, were to inherit Bohemia in turn, — the 
younger, failing issue of the elder, — even in the case of a grandson's 
birth ; perhaps even that Wladislas and Anna were to succeed im- 
mediately on the death of Sigismund. The ambassadors were dismissed 
by the Emperor with a refusal, or an evasive answer tantamount to 
a rejection of their proposal. The most singular part of the transaction 
is, that BO many historians have thought fit to lay the blame on Barbara, 
by ascribing the failure to her influence, although it is evident that at 
this time her opinion was not asked by the King and his council ; 
some have gone so far as to assert that she contrived a private 
interview with the ambassadors, — certain Hussite nobles alone being 
present, — in which she proposed herself, in the anticipated event of 
Sigismund's death, as a bride for the young King of Poland. 

This beautiful scheme is seriously recorded by the followers of 
uEneas Sylvius, although they reckon her to have been sixty years of 
age. According to the calculation I have adopted, she was only forty- 
five ; but this difference scarcely renders the proposal less outrageous, 
since she was still bound to a living husband, and was a grandmother 
of some years' standing, — while Wladislas, who was bom in 1424, a 
few months after Barbara had attended his mother's coronation, was 
scarcely thirteen. Those historians would have us believe that Barbara 
nourished a bitter enmity towards her son-in-law, to gratify which, she 
was willing to conspire against the succession of her own daughter in 
the dominions ruled by that daughter's father. And when this mature 
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Prinoess is repreaented as seeking a young husband, — ^in the lifetime of 
the old one, — in order to share with him a kingdom wrested from her 
only child, the disagreeable picture becomes complete. It is only to be 
effaced by stating what can be all^;ed on the other side. 

In the first place, it is evident that the Bohemians had made up 
their minds, quite independently of Barbara, not to have Albert for 
their King until he became an altered man ; also that many of them 
belicTed that he never would alter, and that no conditions would bind 
him ; so that it was mere loss of time to negotiate with him. Every 
Prince in Europe must have been aware that the nation was willing to 
bring in a stranger, rather than see its country once more plunged into 
misery ; and so early as 1431, Albert's own cousin, — Frederic, — * with 
the Empty Pocket,' — who governed the Tyrol as his share of the family 
possessions, had been in correspondence with the Oberstburggraf of 
Bohemia on the subject of his own chances, — those of his son Sigismund, 
— and of his nephew Frederic, son of Ernest ; this attempt proved 
abortive, because the Princes in question were too Qerman, and too 
closely allied with Albert, to be acceptable. The Bohemians sometimes 
thought of other candidates, but they always reverted in the end to 
Poland for a King ; and had Barbara never existed they would have 
sent there just the same. 

The part which the Empress-Queen played in the negotiations after 
they were set on foot is, of course, a distinct question, Palacky, how- 
ever, — the great modem historian of Bohemia and a Catholic, — treats the 
story of Barbara's offer to King Wladidas as mere court-gossip un- 
worthy of serious consideration. It certainly does not sound probable 
that ^e foremost men among the Galixtines, Hynce (Henry) Ptacek, 
Ales (Alexis) Holicky of Sternberg, and George Podiebrad, would have 
lent their countenance to an arrangement — not only revolting, but also 
ridicubus. That the Queen may have met the Polish ambassadors in 
their presence is quite possible ; but they were sufficiently experienced 
politicians to be aware of the value of reticence; and it is probable 
that the real issue of the conference was known only to a tried circle of 
friends. Furthermore, there is evidence in a letter of Barbara's daughter 
Elizabeth, written some years later, — ^which will be found quoted in 
her life, — that the opposition to the scheme of Polish marriages for the 
two Princesses, did not originate with Barbara, but with her adversary, 
Albert, — which is in itself a presumption that she approved of the plan. 
Albert had already thought of a Duke of Saxony as a husband for his eldest 
daughter; but Elizabeth states that — independently of this consideration 
— he had always entertained a rooted objection to any alliance with 
the Polish royal family, on account of the scandalous treatment of 
Duke William of Austria in Poland ; and also because he considered 
that Wladislas Jagiello had become a Christian from interested motives 
only, and that he and his were but disguised Pagans. In the eyes of 
Albert, no doubt, the liberal and tolerant spirit of Gedimin's race, — as 
compared with other European Piinoes, — served to confirm this view. 
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And it 18 not unlikely that the real object of Barbara's interview with 
the ambaBsadors was — to prevent the ntter annihilation of the prospect 
opened by them, for the marriage of their Princes with her grand- 
daughters. The idea, indeed, derives strength from the fact that some 
writers couple with her supposed offer of herself to the boy King, a 
scheme of incongruous grandeur, — ^for the union of Poland, Bohemia, 
and Hungary, in one solemn league against the Turks ; — a scheme in 
which her nephew. Count Ulric, was to play a conspicuous part, and 
which is therefore described, as if intended mainly for the aggrandise- 
ment of the race of Cilly on the ruins of the house of Luxemburg; 
though it may be conjectured, that its iniquity did not go beyond a 
wish to see the liberal Count appointed regent or governor of Bohemia 
during the lifetime of Albert, — as the best means of ensuring a general 
pacification, and preserving the country for Elizabeth's children. 

If Barbara, — coming forward as the champion of an oppressed 
nation, thousands of whose members had been tortured and slain, and 
goaded into the madness of torturing and slayiug others, — went even 
fio far as to believe that the rescue of a whole people was worth the 
sacrifice of one of her daughter's crowns, I do not know that such a 
state of mind would imply total depravity. But it is likely that the 
Empress's first wish was to act as mediatrix, — to persuade Albert that 
he would do well to content himself with a nominal or very limited 
sovereignty, and to assure the reversion of Bohemia to his daughters 
successively, even if he had a son : and that it was this view which, 
in the eyes of the Papal Legate and the Chancellor, appeared rank 
heresy and treason, and was so represented to Sigismund. 

From the report of Caspar Schlick himself, — who was sent to 
Moravia at this crisis, to bid Albert hasten his arrival in Prague for the 
purpose of at once assuming the regency, — it would seem that both 
he and Elizabeth shrank from the thought of entering on a course of 
simple coercion, and of coming into open collision with the Empress and 
her friends; for they expressed themselves unwilling to make the 
journey : — * To take such a burden on themselves would be too hard 
for them, on account of the disunion of the kingdom and other causes ; 
and they prayed that the Emperor would rather provide for the 
kingdom himself, according to his wisdom and skill.' This can scarcely 
have been matter of mere form, since speedy decision was a necessity 
of the situation. Perhaps, however, the critical state of the Emperor's 
health was then put before them more emphatically ; so that they at 
last yielded to his persuasions or commands, and promised attendance 
in Prague on St. Nicolas' day, the 6th of December. Before that day 
arrived the state of parties in Bohemia had, however, rendered a 
change of plan indispensable for the carrying out of Sigismund's 
wishes. 

The Emperor's councillors seem to have embraced the opportunity 
of an ever-increasing peril in Bohemia, to represent his Empress as 
solely or chiefly responsible for the national aversion to his rule and that 
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of his son -in-law ; and to have suggested the imprisonment of Barbara 
as a measure which would afford the best chance for Albert's succession ; 
he could then be declared Sigii^mund's heir jointly with Elizabeth, and 
wholly unfettered by conditions. But the position which Barbara had 
acquired in the country may be estimated by the fact that, — King and 
Emperor though he was, and though he had imprisoned his brother 
Wenoeslaus, then Sovereign of Bohemia, in Prague its capital, — he dared 
not attempt anything against his wife. A resolution was passed to the 
effect that he should meet his daughter and son-in-law in Moravia, with 
the secret proviso — that in that province the official designs against the 
Empress-Queen should be carried out. 

The assertion, that Barbara had harboured sinister intentions, is 
scarcely compatible with the fact that she acquiesced in this change of 
plan without resistance. She left her powerful friends and devoted ad- 
herents, trusting herself to the conduct of her enemies ; for though Mo- 
ravia was — to a great extent — imbued with the same spirit as Bohemia, 
it was too dependent to have the same organised opposition. And this 
course she must have adopted, either because she had no suspicion of the 
evil intended, — or which is perhaps more likely, — because she felt it her 
duty to follow her dying husband at all risks. Whichever motive is 
ascribed, her decision was scarcely that of an abandoned woman. Giving 
out as his reason for leaving Bohemia, a desire to end his days in an 
undisturbed country, — Moravia being then apparently crushed for the 
time, — Sigismund prepared for his departure. On Monday, the 11th of 
November, he was borne through the streets of Prague in an armchair, 
clothed in the imperial robes, with a laurel -wreath on his head,— all the 
while nursing his scheme of vengeance against the wife who calmly 
accompanied him to her fate. With them went Ulric of Cilly, the 
Papal Legate, the Duke of Verona, and many dukes and lords ; and the 
travellers were escorted by one thousand horsemen and several squadrons 
of infantry. The rest of the cortege, as described by a native chronicler, 
was characteristic of the inhabitants of Prague ; ' some accompanied 
him with lamentations ; others rejoiced, hoping he might never come 
back again ; and the pretty women under their banner followed him, 
with various mountebanks^ for they dared not remain in Prague.' 

The court reached Wlasim the same day and remained over the 
night ; it moved slowly on account of the Emperor*s condition. On the 
18th it was at Tele in Moravia, where it continued until the 21 st ; on 
the evening of that day it entered Zna3nn. There Sigismund was 
received by Albert and Elizabeth, and by a number of Hungarian mag- 
nates. During the night Barbara was arrested, and placed under the 
custody of a guard of soldiers. Ulric of Cilly, for whom the same 
fate was reserved, received timely warning and fled from the town and 
from Moravia. The Emperor then declared Albert and Elizabeth his 
successors in Hungary and its dependent states, in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia, and received the homage of all the nobles present 
as the pledge of their oonseut. 
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About a fortnight after his arrival at Znaym, Sigismimd appears to 
have felt the near approach of death. The last document he is known 
to have signed is dated the 7th of December, and in this he desires the 
so-called 'Six Towns' of Lusatia (or the Lausitz) to send a deputation 
— ^in support of his heirs — to the approaching Landtag at Prague. 
Concerning Hungary, a country which not long after troubled and 
shortened the life of his daughter, he seems to have harboured no mis- 
givings. On that same day he heard mass in his imperial robes, 
including, says Windeck, the epistle coat, the gospel coat, and choir-cap, 
with his crown on his head, because he knew that his end was near, 
and he wished to die like an Emperor. Barbara continued a prisoner, 
and was probably never once admitted to see him. Sigismund seems to 
have expected death that very day, but he lingered yet awhile. On 
the 9th the symptoms returned with greater force; he had himself 
clothed in his winding-sheet, and died thus, seated on a throne. 

On the following day Albert of Austria and Christopher of Bavaria, 
— ^nephew of the northern King Eric, and soon afterwards his successor, — 
\(dth the nobility there assembled, were sunmioned by the Chancellor, 
Caspar Schlick, to witness the destruction of the late Emperor's seals, — 
a needful precaution against the risk of their being put to some unau- 
thorised use. When the body had lain in state three days it was 
buried, — in accordance with Sigismund's last wish, — at Grosswardein, at 
the feet of St. Ladislas, and near the tomb of his first wife, Queen 
Mary. * A lamentable spectacle,' says ^neas Sylvius, * and a remark- 
able proof of the inconstancy of human fate. The dead Emperor and 
the imprisoned Empress journeying together. The Hungarian lords 
came in mourning to meet them, and at such an uncommon change of 
fortunes could not withhold their tears.' 

Albert, while he possessed considerable ability, had not the qualities 
which constitute a popular Sovereign. Even the Hungarians, although 
they accepted him, massacred the Germans he brought with him to 
Ofen. The Bohemians assembled themselves and dictated conditions 
before they would allow him to enter the kingdom. As most of their 
leading men were Barbara's friends, this course of proceeding in itself 
affords a presumption that she had never urged the entire exclusion of 
Albert, but had simply recognised the necessity for imposing restrictions 
on his power. Among the Bohemian grievances at that moment was the 
continued imprisonment of the Empress, and one of the national stipula- 
tions ran thus : — * He shall set the Queen, our most gracious Lady, out 
of durance without all or any compulsion or ransom.' Two distinguished 
men, Hynce Ptacek of Pirkstein, and Ales Holicky of Sternberg, wrote 
on the 8th of January, 1438, to Ulric of Rosenberg, to complain of his 
impatriotic conduct : — ' For w^ hear that you are going to bring him,' 
— that is King Albert, — * into the land, without fulfilment of that which 
was discussed in Prague, and then intend to scold as you please. 
Against this, people are protecting themselves, and will protect them- 
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Belves. — you will see it, my Lord I And know that we are given to 
understand from Hungary that he keeps her Majesty in dose imprison- 
ment, and without mercy requires a ransom from her ; that is already 
against the treaty. Dear friend, do all you can against it ; for if things 
go on thus, the people will not endure it, nor allow themselves to be 
kept back with words.' On the 1st of February Alee Holicky writes 
again to Rosenberg : — ' It seems to me, dear Lord, you ought to write 
to the Duke of Austria ' (meaning Albert), ' bidding him deal with our 
Queen according to the settlement in Prague, and not constrain her ; for 
if he constrains her, either by treaties or by violence, many will join 
themselves to those who are against him on the Bang of Poland's side, 
which otherwise certainly would not happen.' These men, therefore, 
wished well both to Barbara and Albert, and did not intend to take the 
King of Poland for their Sovereign, unless driven to do so ; yet Win- 
deck says that Sigismund ordered Barbara to be kept under restraint 
until after Albert's coronation, lest she should ' take and bring the King 
of Poland into the kingdom.' How are these two accounts to be 
reconciled, except by the view of this Princess's conduct already sug- 
gested in these pages ? 

Extensive arrests were at this time taking place in Prague, by order 
of Albert, — the sufferers being of course persons who were suspected of 
disaffection to the Austrian rule. As a natural consequence, the name 
of the King of Poland, — the expected deliverer of the country, — ^became 
familiar in the mouths of the Bohemians. To their reiterated com- 
plaints respecting the treatment of Barbara, Albert at last replied by a 
detailed explanation of the course he had pursued. He declared that after 
his coronation he had done all that lay in his power for her, and had gone 
in person to Komom with prelates and magnates to visit her ; that he 
had brought her from thence to Ofen, and mediated between her and the 
Estates of Hungary, who were very unfriendly to her, until by his inter- 
position she had been set free ; and also that he had left her an income and 
castles sufiBcient for the maintenance of her dignity ; only a few border- 
fortresses had been withheld by her own consent, as her signature in her 
own hand had testified; that now, — finding herself in peaceful possession 
of her Hungarian lands, — she did not vnsh to see any obstacles raised in 
the way of Albert's attainment of the Bohemian crown on her account ; 
and for the purpose of proving this, letters would be produced in which she 
declared that ' opposition to her beloved son was no service nor pleasure 
to her.' This artfully -worded justification, addressed to Holicky, was 
calculated to depreciate Barbara, who is represented as abandoning a public 
object, — for which she had hitherto thought right to make a stand at 
the risk of angering her nearest relatives, — so soon as she received all 
she wanted in the way of worldly goods. It was obvious, however, that 
she might have taken that course long ago, with great increase of 
material comfort and present ease to herself, but had not done so ; and 
the Bohemian statesman required stronger evidence to convince him 
of the Empress's defalcation. Moreover, he felt a personal distrust 
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of Albert at that very moment, having heard that Sigismmid had 
recommended his own imprisonment as one of the steps to be taken by 
the new King; and even though a letter purporting to come from 
Barbara, (which has been preserved in the Wittingauer archives,) seems 
to have been produced in confirmation of Albert's account, Ales and the 
Bohemians apparently discovered some flaw or discrepancy in it, and 
the nation in general remained on its guard, 

Engel, — a bitter partisan, and a vilifier of the house of Cilly, — asserts 
that the substitution of an income of twelve thousand ducats for Barbara's 
dower-lands, had been one of the articles in the first compact between 
the new Sovereigns and the Estates of Hungary, — ^^ihich may be correct ; 
but when he goes on to state that Albert released Barbara as soon as 
possible after his Bohemian coronation, — ^about the September of li38 ; 
and that he made Ulric of Cilly his regent in that kingdom, — ^from 
which course of action he departed only when persuaded that the Count 
was intriguing, (in concert with the Empress,) to make himself King of 
the country, the matter obviously demands consideration. Albert may 
have restored some castles to his mother-in-law, and nominally released 
her, — under pressure ; but it is evident from the sequel that she was never 
free from surveillance, and that, if she had been mistress of her actions, 
she would not have remained so long in Hungary. In like manner the 
appointment of Count Ulric was probably extorted from the King, and 
rescinded by him at the earliest moment feasible, for it is scarcely to be 
supposed that Albert would, voluntarily, have entrusted Bohemia to a man 
whom Sigismund had marked for captivity. But only the conclusion of the 
story seems to be known with any approximation to certainty. Barbara 
was discovered by the King s agents to be tampering, — as they expressed 
it, — with sundry noblemen, having in view the recovery of her freedom ; 
and it may be remarked that her influence — over many members of the 
Hungarian nobility — proves her not to have l)een so universally detested 
in their country as Albert had represented. When news of this danger 
reached the new Sovereigns, they sent pertnission, to the nobles of the 
opposite party, to confiscate and appropriate the estates of the Empress - 
Queen definitively, leaving her only the annuity to be paid by the 
Crown. According to Dlugoss the Pole, — who was also an ecclesiastic, — 
these nobles did it with pleasure, because she had treated them disdain- 
fully in the lifetime of her husband. However this may be, Barbara found 
friends in the hour of need, to save her fix>m the fate she dreaded, — that of 
being sent by Albert's order to a remote province, and there kept under 
restraint. Some compassionate and faithful persons assisted her in her 
evasion to Poland, where she appeared before King Wladislas as a forlorn 
and despoiled widow. The young monarch received her courteously, and 
assigned to her the castle and town of Sandomir for her lodging and 
maintenance ; but in spite of Engel's insinuations, not a word seems to 
have passed between them concerning the alleged project of marriage, in 
which they were to figure as bride and bridegroom. 

During Barbara's stay in Poland, a body of Polish troops invaded 
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Bohemia, — ^as her opponents said, in consequence of her intrigues ; the 
simple fact seems to have been, that the Poles had accepted the 
Bohemian crown for their Prince, — Casimir, brother of Wladislas, — and 
therefore took measures to support his title. He had been substituted 
for the King of Poland, because the Poles professed an objection to share 
their Sovereign with any other nation; a scruple which indeed they 
very soon overcame, and the real meaning of which seems to have been, 
that the ruling party among them intended to make Wladislas, King of 
Hungary, and therefore thought that Bohemia might be left to Casimir, 
This resolve was encouraged by the Queen -mother, who wished to see 
both her sons £angs. Whether Barbara took any part in the negotiations 
at this time does not appear ; but it is quite possible that she did ; for 
she must have perceived that Albert's dislike to the Polish royal 
family, though it might prevent her granddaughters from marrying 
into it, would not prevent that family, (provided its members showed only 
average energy,) from carrying ofF the Bohemian, and perhaps eventually 
the Hungarian, crown ; and that a compromise was therefore to be desired. 
W^hat the Bohemians demanded was freedom and security. ' The 
election,* they said, * ought to be free ; we have purchased our liberty 
with our blood. The late Emperor violated the compacts ; and Albert 
may follow his example. We prefer a sovereign from Poland with 
whom we can converse without an interpreter, and we will not submit 
to the dominion of the Grerman nation, from which we have already 
suflFered much cruelty and oppression. The compacts of the Bohemian 
sovereigns with the house of Austria were extorted by force, and are of 
no avail, because the kings of Bohemia being elective monarchs, could 
not confer a right they did not themselves possess. Albert has already 
invaded our country with an armed force, and therefore ought to be 
excluded.* At this time Albert had indeed been crowned in Prague 
(in the summer of 14vi8) ; but his coronation was mainly the work of 
the Catholic party,— that is, of a decided minority; and although he had 
so far the advantage of Sigismund as to have been admitted into the 
city as well as the castle of Prague, the Bohemian nation did not feel 
bound to recognise him as a consequence of this consecration. In the 
conquest of Tabor, — the stronghold of the uncompromising Hussites, — he 
had been foiled by the vigour and ability of George Podiebrad, himself a 
Calixtine, who commanded the combined Bohemian and Polish army. 
The King of Poland was however unsuccessful in an invasion of Silesia, 
which he conducted in person ; here he found himself opposed by the 
Margrave of Brandenburg. It was said, moreover, that the Polish 
troops had fared badly in Bohemia ; they were of course not accustomed 
to the rough Hussite tactics ; and they found themselves reduced to kill 
their horses for food, and walk home. So that about the very time 
when Barbara reached Poland, the Pope's Legate seems to have been 
arranging a peace, to be cemented if possible, — ^not by the widowed 
Empress's union with Wladislas, but — by the double -marriage between 
her granddaughters and the Polish Princes, 
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At this crisis, some Polisli Hussites excited the anger of Wladislas, 
by an outbreak of whieh further details have been given elsewhere ; and 
rumour accused both the Empress Barbara and Sophia the Queen- 
mother of Poland, of encouraging these acts of violence. The 
melancholy fate which befell Spitko of Melsztyn, as related in the life of 
Queen Sophia, is a sample of the vengeance inflicted by the clerical 
party on its opponents. By means of these untoward events the enemies 
of Barbara gained possession of the King's ear ; and it is said that the 
Empress — aware of her loss of favour, and perhaps dreading the result of 
the clerical triumph, — fled the country. This is one version of her 
movements; but as will appear, it is scarcely compatible with what 
seems a better authenticated account 

Albert had been elected King of the Romans, and had proved an 
able ruler in Grermany, where his surroundings were coogenial ; but his 
tenure of office was short. On the termination of the Bohemian 
campaign, he had to prepare for a still more serious effort against the 
Turks. Had the alliance of Poland and Bohemia with Hungary been 
carried out, in the fulness of meaning assigned to it by Barbara, the 
fate of Albert might have been different. As it was, he sank under the 
effects of a disease, — evidently aggravated if not originated by the heavy 
burden cast upon his shoulders, — in the autumn of 14:39, — lees than 
two years after the death of Sigismund, leaving Elizabeth with two 
little daughters, and a third child in expectation. 

It seems to be tolerably certain that Barbara was still in Poland at 
this time ; since Engel in citing the articles of a treaty made by the 
Hungarian lords who wished to have Wladislas for their king, gives 
the contents of one as follows : * That he would not allow any exiles to 
return without consent of the prelates and barons of the kingdom, and 
especially that the Empress Barbara should not be released, '^-or 
'didmissed,' — ^for the word may be understood either way. Those 
authors therefore who assert, like Lenfant, that she was set free, (meaning 
apparently by the Hungarians,) shortly before the birth of Elizabeth's 
child, must be in error ; unless, indeed, she had appeared in Hungary, 
and then once more returned to Poland on her daughter's business, of 
which there does not appear to be any evidence. 

The child, bom in the February of 1440, proved a son, and Barbara 
was soon afterwards at her daughter's side. That her return was a sort 
of flight would seem to follow from the treaty alluded to already ; but 
it is quite possible that her Polish troubles were caused, less by what her 
foes called Hussite intrigues, — for the Polish royal family still wished to 
keep on terms with Bohemia, — than by the view which she took of 
Elizabeth's position. The Hungarian magnates had determined on 
marrying their Queen against her will to Wladislas, and thus making 
him their king without — as they thought — ^failing in loyalty to the actual 
reigning family. That Barbara openly opposed this project is more than 
likely, and also that she thereby incurred the enmity of the Hungarian 
lords who were bent upon carrying it out, and their alHes at the Polish 
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court, who must moreover have dreaded the support she might give to 
her daughter's resolution if near her, and the aid she might obtain for 
her from Bohemia if she went thither. 

When Barbara reached Hungary, she is said to have wept with 
feelings of mingled joy and anxiety, as she clasped her grandson in her 
arms ; and from this time forth the relations between the mother and 
daughter appear to have been most cordial. It cannot have been long 
after her return that Wladislaa, rejected by Elisabeth as a husband, 
invaded Hungary as a rival, — ^in May 14:40 ; the details of the Queen's 
valiant struggle will be found in her own biography. Barbara now 
readily accepted an annuity in discharge of all her claims on Hungary, 
and retired to Bohemia ; she probably resided sometimes in the capital, 
sometimes on her dower lands, employing herself energetically in the 
promotion of union, and of her daughter's interest in that country. 
Beyond the assertion of one author that she proceeded to Hradek, — and 
the fact that the city of Prague, apparently soon after her arrival, 
assigned part of its revenues for her support (no doubt upon the ground 
that Sigismund and Albert had reduced her dower to the narrowest 
limits), — I can however find nothing definite recorded concerning her 
until the summer of 1441, when she held a court at Melnik. 

The Bohemians certainly dealt far more mildly with the widow and 
orphans than the Hungarians; a fact for which in fairness Barbara 
ought to receive some credit ; since writers of the other party have 
made her bear the blame of every adverse circumstance in her daughter's 
relationa with Bohemia. Something was no doubt due to the situation 
of the country, much further removed from the Ottoman power than 
Hungary, — ^where a large party looked upon the rule of a woman and 
child as presaging utter ruin, without taking into account the fact that 
civil dissensions formed a far more certain road to destruction. The 
Bohemians knew by experience that they could defend their country 
against all possible invaders ; and they had so often found in their 
sovereigns the worst foes to their liberties, that the very weakness of 
the royal family proved an attraction to many amongst them. The 
infant Ladislas, Elizabeth's son, might be reared by his grandmother, 
if not as a Hussite, at least in principles of toleration and impartial 
justice ; and he might be taught to lisp the language of Bohemia in the 
nursery. There were, however, as usual, many minds in the nation, 
and Elizabeth, who seems to have been personally almost unknown in 
Bohemia, was engaged in so desperate a ntrngxle in Hungary, as to 
have little time or attention to bestow on anything beyond it Some 
one was needed to act as an intermediary, — some one equal to the task 
of conciliating the proud and independent spirit of the Czechs, — and the 
Empress was exceptionally fitted for that work ; — that she saved the 
kingdom of Bohemia for her grandson, and — while so doing — preserved 
the nation from a renewal of horrors, appears to me, if not absolutely 
proved, at least exceedingly probable. 

When Barbara held the reception at Mdnik, her friends flocked 
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round her, and she earnestly pleaded the cause of her grandson, which 
had suffered from his mother's inability to visit Bohemia. A meeting 
of the Estates was summoned for the 29th of January, 1442, at which 
the ambassadors of Elizabeth and Ladislas were to be received. From 
a letter addressed by Barbara to this Landtag, and from a communi- 
cation made to the delegates from the Council of Basle, which is with- 
out a signature, it is known that the meeting was p>oorly attended, and 
soon began to disperse. The Empress, however, convened an assembly 
of her own adherents, and of those persons who were willing to hear 
the subject further discussed, for the following June, at Melnik. Palacky 
says that this gathering took place in July, and was adjourned from Kut- 
tenberg ; it became perhaps, eventually, like several other meetings in Bo- 
hemia, — an amalgamation of two distinct and differing assemblies. Cer- 
tain noblemen, and the representatives of the towns of Saaz, Laun, Schlan, 
and K()niggrfttz, had now come to the resolution of sending to Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini, the Papal Legate, who was then in Hungary, — ^striving 
earnestly to restore peace, — a request for the confirmation of Rokyzana in 
the Archbishopric of Prague, as the basis of an agreement. This idea 
seems to have found such general favour, that a reconciliation now took 
place between that ecclesiastic and Pribram, — to which Barbara in all 
likelihood contributed, — in order that the request might reach the 
Legate with all the force of a national demonstration, — as emanating 
from the whole body of Utraquists in Bohemia. 

But ere the year 1442 came to a close, an event occurred which 
changed the aspect of affairs. This was the death of the dauntless 
Elizabeth, while negotiating a treaty with Wladislas. It has been 
ascribed to the effects of long-continued fatigue and anxiety, — but 
rumours of foul play were also rife. 

The great drama had now to be played out differently. And while 
all parties were preparing — amid the general consternation — ^for a renewal 
of strife, it is impossible not to pause for a moment to reflect on the 
grief of the bereaved mother, so lately restored to the affections of her 
only child. Barbara may possibly have been with her daughter at the 
time of her death; for, although the catastrophe seems to have taken every 
one by surprise, her presence had been probably desired by Elizabeth 
during the deliberations on the proposed treaty, and the Bohemians 
may have readily sent her forth as a delegate entrusted with the duty of 
watching over their interests. If, indeed, she was not in Hungary before the 
Queen's death, she must have been summoned at once when it occurred, 
for she was there shortly after. The negotiations with the King of 
Poland had included the old scheme of marriages between Wladislas 
and Casimir, on the one part, and the Empress's two granddaughters, on 
the other ; but if the death of Albert had removed a certain amount of 
difficulty, the birth of his son had introduced serious complications ; 
and when Elizabeth thus passed away suddenly, Hungary fell virtually 
into the bands of W Udislas, Whatever chance might still exist for a 
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favourable settlement of affairs in that country, Barbara left to her nephew, 
Ladislas of Gara, and she returned to the sphere in which she could 
work with some hope of success. Hungary fell away for a time, but 
Bohemia was saved for the family. 

In that country also the Queen*s death gave a new impulse to the 
question of the succession. Some desired Frederic of Austria, — the 
guardian, and therefore the master, of the child Ladislas. Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Luxemburg and Brabant, daughter of John, Duke of 
GOrlitz, laid claim to the throne, but without much chance of a hearing, 
save from those who desired to increase the confusion in the land, as she 
seems to have been little known there, and in no way beloved. The 
state of subjection and surveillance in which Ijadislas and his sisters 
were kept by Frederic, away from the dominions of their parents, 
— if it ensured to them immunity from certain dangers, told much 
against them in other respects; the inhabitants of Hungary and 
Bohemia were fast losing all interest in them, and it was believed that 
to crown Ladislas would really be crowning Frederic, — ^in Bohemia at 
least, — ^while it was not practicable to obtain one of the Princesses, as 
some proposed, and marry her to the King or Prince of Poland. A 
large number of the Bohemians did, indeed, determine to acknowledge 
Ladislas, if he could be sent to the country to be brought up amongst them, 
but Frederic refused to resign him. On the failure of this project, they 
resolved to offer their crown to Barbara herself. Although this seems 
to have been the act mainly of the Calixtine party, it was that of 
a prominent and influential body, and was a high compliment to the 
Empress -Queen. To seek out a lone woman of middle age for a 
sovereign was then, and has been at all times, a most unusual act 
in any country. Even Elizabeth had sunk her claims to be declared 
Queen -regnant in her father's kingdoms, although Albert had 
been acknowledged there chiefly because he was her husband; and 
she had done so, in the belief that any assertion of a right to govern for 
herself would prejudice the cause of her son. But to Barbara, who had 
no hereditary claim, and probably but little Slav blood, — with no 
wealth to bring to the rescue, and with a family connection of 
diminishing importance, — for the house of Gilly was in process of 
extinction, — the offer was made spontaneously, — and certainly not made 
because the nation thought to find in her a convenient puppet. The 
stirring, energetic nature, which brought her into trouble with her 
husband, appears to have been her great recommendation in the eyes of 
the Bohemians. 

For accepting, or at -least entertaining, this offer, Barbara has been 
blamed by some authors, as she has been indeed for everything that she 
ever did ; but there are others who have recognised that in so acting 
she did what was best for the family, and also for the country. The 
tender may not have been accompanied by any express reservation of 
her • grandson's rights as her successor, for most of the Bohemians no 
doubt preferred to watch the development of the boy-Prince before 
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committing tbemBelveB ; yet bo far from being his rival, Barbara, by 
her ascendency, prevented him from being altogether forgotten. 

The Empress had perhaps travelled to Hangary in great haste, and 
with a slender suite ; in any case, the Calixtine lords, on receiving from 
her letters favourable to their proposal, determined that she should 
return in state as Sovereign of their country. 

' As she had been already crowned Queen of Bohemia several years 
before,' writes Lenfant, ' she wrote these letters as Queen before arriving. 
The Lord Kmschina of Leichtenberg received her on the frontier of 
Moravia, whither the Hungarian gentlemen had accompanied her. 
From thence she proceeded to Czaslau, capital of the circle of that 
name. Three lords of the Calixtine party, Ptaczeck, Holygski, and 
Podiebrad, went to meet her there. It is not said whether by order or 
spontaneously. From Czaslau they conducted her to Melnicks, one of 
the towns of her appanage. There the Bohemians sent her ambassadors 
to make a kind of capitulation. The Empress demanded three things 
by the mouth of Ptaczeck : — 1. The jurisdiction over the mines {Jus 
fodinarum liberwn). 2. The taxes on beverages. 3. The castle of 
Prague to reside in. The ambassadors replied that they had no orders 
to decide on these points, but that they would write to their principals, 
and request an answer from them as quickly as possible. When these 
propositions were carried to Prague, there was a great diversity of 
opinion on them. Some becoming angry with Ptaczeck, believed that 
he wished to seize on all the revenues of the kingdom, in order to 
subdue the Bohemians, and said that they ought to be careful not to 
grant him so much, lest he should make use of it afterwards to execute 
all he wished, thus abusing the Queen's favour. The others, who 
relished Ptaczeck's propositions no better, because they suspected that 
he made the Queen speak in his own interest, believed, nevertheless, that 
it was well not to rebuff him altogether, because he had the greatest 
part of the nobOity at his disposal, and, being master of the troops, 
could obtain by force, by conflagrations, and massacres, what was not 
yielded to him with a good grace. After a long deliberation it was 
resolved to amuse Ptaczeck by fine words, and to offer the Queen half 
the revenue of the mines and the brewery taxes, provided she promised 
to ask nothing more. As far as I can judge, this negotiation ended in 



There is evidently something wrong in this narrative, since Ptaczeck, 
— (or Ptaoek, as the name is spelt by Palacky,) — although he is here 
represented as all powerful, entirely missed his aim. Barbara, of course, 
felt that without adequate revenues, and without the castle of her own 
capital, she would be but the shadow of a ruler ; yet it is difficult to 
believe that the negotiation failed simply on this question. Its history 
is obscure, but the result was — that, ^ough the Queen did not assume 
the conduct of the government, she continued to reside in the country 
for the remainder of her life, exercising much influence, and appa- 
rently satisfied with her position. So far as wealth and pomp were 
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concerned, it was not brilliant, according to ^neas Sylvius, who, 
after mentioning her previous spoliation, adds: 'Now she possesses 
some castles in the kingdom of Bohemia, which appertain to its Queen, 
in which she cannot lead a life fit for an Empress, but neither is she in 
poverty/ Lenfant, who seems always timid on the subject of Barbara, 
— and perplexed whether to write of her as a knave or a fool, or neither, — 
represents her as being at this time a mere tool or follower of Podiebrad. 
Under the date of 1444, he says: — *It has been seen that in the 
preceding year the non-Catholic Bohemians had offered the government 
to the Empress Barbara. Although the affair had failed, she did not 
lack a powcorful party in Bohemia ; Podiebrad, to advance his ambitious 
designs, judged it well to join with her. On her side, this Princess 
was not sorry to place herself under the protection of a lord who was 
marching, with rapid strides, towards the sovereign authority. Upon 
this footing he took possession of Barbara*s appanage, and created new 
magistrates in most of the royal towns, in order to dispose of them at 
his pleasure.' 

Whatever Podiebrad did, or intended to do, he certainly failed in 
becoming King at this time ; Ptacek died almost suddenly in August, 
1444, when on the point of attending a meeting ; Meinhard of Neuhaus 
was captured by partisans of Podiebrad, fell sick in prison, and died 
three days after his release. Their rival and conqueror remained sole 
Regent ; — more he either did not wish, or did not dare to attempt 
Several facts indicate that Podiebrad held the Empress in high esteem ; 
through all these changes the throne was kept vacant for young 
Ladislas ; and there is every reason to infer, that Barbara's presence and 
influence in the kingdom contributed to this result, as well as to the 
tranquillity of the country in the interim. 

The view thus taken of her conduct is, of course, very different from 
that of iEneas Sylvius and his followers, who represent her as living in 
profligacy to the last. But there seems no reason to conclude, from history, 
that the leading men of Bohemia had so strangely departed from the 
teaching of John Hus, as to become immoral even to shamelessness, and 
to lavish marks of respect upon Barbara for a licentious course of con- 
duct, — ^which are the allegatioDs of the writers just mentioned. On the 
subject of the Empress's belief, Theobald the Lutheran, when speaking of 
her prospect of governing Bohemia, remarks: — 'Well I know how a 
learned man in Bohemia showed me an Apology against this writing of 
Sylvius, chapter 59, and wished to extort thereh*om that she had joined 
the Union of the Brethren, which would not enter my head, because 
Ptaczeck and Podiebrad were champions of Rokyczan's confession, and 
had consequently taken up the Queen's cause strongly.' The meaning 
of which is that Barbara was a Galixdne or Utraquist, not a Taborite, 
for it was the latter body which became known as ' Bohemian Brethren,' 
— though, according to Krasinski, they did not decidedly adopt the 
name until about the year 1450. Becoming more and more at variance 
with the Catixtines, who had themselves not fully learned the leaaoa of 
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toleration, they began to fraternise with the Vaudoie, or Waldenses, 
— ^from whom they received ordination, — ^but stiU remained for the most 
part in Bohemia, though sometimes compelled to worship in woods and 
caves. The Apology mentioned by Theobald must be one of the many 
books which have perished since his time. The historian contmues : — 
* Be this as he * — that is, Sylvius — * pleases, without cause nor except 
by reason of prayers would she never have been sent to Bohemia; 
which also Hagek, a Papal student, and besides, spiritual in class and 
order, writes, and she also made her agreement in Bohemia as a crowned 
Queen." By which he evidently means to intimate that she was not the 
unbelieving, profligate woman described by JBneas Sylvius, whose con- 
duct, — ^had it been such as he has painted, — so far from advancing the 
cause of the royal family, would have been bringing it into disrepute 
ever more and more. 

The unexpected death of Wladislas of Poland, while fighting the 
Turks, also in 1444, left the Hungarian succession once more open to 
Barbara's grandson, Ladislas Posthumus ; but he was detained by 
Frederic, and the great warrior, John Hunyadi, became Regent. Ulric 
of Cilly had at this time met with a great misfortune in the death of 
his last surviving son ; he seems henceforward to have devoted himself 
to the service of the boy-King, and he betrothed his only daughter 
Elizabeth to a son of Hunyadi, in the hope of keeping him loyal. It 
was Ulric who eventually released Ladislas by stratagem from his 
unreasonable guardian, and took him to be crowned in Hungary and 
Bohemia; while another connection of the Empress, John Count of 
Schaumberg, negotiated the terms of his recognition by the Estates of 
Bohemia. But Barbara did not live to reap this reward of her exer- 
tions ; she died the very year before. 

Her decease has indeed been variously ascribed both to 1451 and 
1457, but the former date is fixed as the correct one by a letter of 
iEneas Sylvius, written at the time when the intelligence first reached 
him. Ladislas was not crowned till 1452. What gave rise to the idea 
of 1457, 1 cannot tell ; unless it is a passage in the memoir of Jorg von 
Ehingen, mentioning the entry of a Queen to witness the coronation. Ger- 
man writers of that age often call a King's daughter a Queen, as they call 
a Count's daughter a Countess ; and the person who entered Prague 
in a golden chariot was probably — Elizabeth, the sister of Ladislas. 
Barbara's foes may have seized upon the idea that her life was prolonged, 
because it afforded a pretext for representing her as incapacitated for all 
exertion, and consigned to oblivion. In this case, however, the testimony 
of i£neas Sylvius is on the other side. 

In 1451, that writer visited Bohemia, apparently for the first time, 
at the head of an embassy from Frederic of Austria, who had succeeded 
Albert as King of the Romans. At this moment the plague was raging, 
and the Landtag, which should have been held in Prague, was ad- 
journed to Beneschau as a more healthy locality. On his way thither, 
and also on his return journey, the ambassador was entertained, together 
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with bis wbole suite, at Tabor, which had become an important town. 
Afraid to pass the night in a village, he sent a request to the town for a 
lodging. * The Taborites were rejoiced at this, and streamed in crowds 
to meet and greet us. A singular spectacle ! A rude and uncouth 
people trying to appear polite. The weather was rainy and cold. They 
came to meet us partly on horseback and partly on foot, some in light 
coats, others in furs ; one with one eye, another with one hand ; this 
one without a saddle, that other without boots and spurs, all without 
order and with noise, nevertheless brought welcoming presents, — fish, 
wine and beer.* In the town there were no regular streets, but where 
men first pitched their tents, there they afterwards built houses of wood 
or clay. Nevertheless the travellers were well cared for by a burgher 
of consideration. ^Eneas says that all shades of opinion were tolerated 
in Tabor, and yet asserts that every one was compelled to attend 
preaching. The intellectual superiority of the inhabitants he admits. 
On his return journey, when his character and mission must have been 
pretty well known, he was again hospitably received, and a (Reputation 
of burghers, priests, and deacons, waited upon him, all speaking Latin. 
So much kindness, — in a poor population struggling for permission to 
exist, — displayed towards an enemy, did not soften the heart of the 
Italian priest. He has described Tabor as a *nest of heretics,* — a 
' synagogue of Satan,' — and its inhabitants as — ' an abominable, per- 
fidious sect, deserving of capital punishment' In his letter to the 
Legate Oarvajal, after enumerating their deflections in doctrine, he con- 
cludes : — * And yet those sacrilegious and most rascally (scelercUissimos) 
people, — whom the Emperor Sigismund ought to have exterminated, or 
relegated to the extremities of the world to dig and break stones, 
excluded from every intercourse with mankind, — received from him, on 
the contrary, several rights and immunities, being subject only to a 
small tax, which was an act disgraceful and injurious to him and to 
his kingdom ; because as a little leaven sours the whole dough, the dregs 
of the people have defiled the whole nation.* (Krasinski's Translation. 
— Eel. HUt Slav. NcUions.) 

iSneas Sylvius was therefore in no relenting mood with regard to 
heresy or Bohemian independence ; yet, when news arrived of the 
Empress's death, just as he reached Beneschau, he wrote to Oarvajal in 
a strain differing considerably from that of his formal works : — * She 
was a brave woman, only she is said not to have thought much of the 
future life. If she lived in the fear of God, she will now receive her 
reward for it. Many say that she died well and as becomes a Ohristian.' 
' These,* — says the modem Oatholic historian, Palacky, — * are his own 
words, ia which he once at least, compelled by facts, speaks somewhat 
more moderately of the Empress Barbara ; for otherwise he is in all his 
writings a passionate echo of all that spite and tittle-tattle respecting 
the house of Oilly which found special appreciation at Frederic's court.* 
Hajek, (orHagek,) the historian — * spiritual in class and order* — who 
lived in the following, — that is, the sixteenth century, has of course some 
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bitter remarks to make upon the laathoorB of this Prinoess, who by that 
time was held np to general vituperation. ' In this year ' (1451) ' the Em- 
press Barbara, once Consort of the Emperor Sigismund, fell into a severe 
sickness, and when she was admonished by smidry kindhearted Christians 
to fulfil the Christian ordinance, she, like a miserable woman perverted 
by seducing spirits from God, made no account of the eternal happy life 
or the everlasting punishment, and refused to partake of the venerable 
sacrament either under one or both kinds, but made a jest of all this, 
and died without the ordinance of the Christian Church and faith, the 
Sunday before St. Margaret's Day, at Melnik, whose corpse M. John 
of Rokyczan, with his priests, honourably accompanied right under the 
gate of the Prague castle ; but the canons of the Prague churches 
would not consent that she should be buried in our dear Lady's choir. 
Nevertheless, at the command of the governor, she was honourably 
buried there.' 

It would not be safe to infer from Hajek's stat^nent that Barbara 
really refused to communicate ; for even if she died without receiving 
the Eucharist, the omission may have been caused by the nature and 
rapidity of her illness, which — being called a league — is tolerably certain 
to have been of short duration and very virulent. The same author 
somewhat mysteriously represents Jacobel, who died in 1429, as making 
a dreadful end, speaking terrible things and foretelling the future ; so 
that he was not buried in the church, but in the garden of the 
Bethlehem chaplain. The governor, who insisted on this Empress's 
interment in the cathedral, was George Podiebrad, afterwards King of 
Bohemia. 

Mne&B Sylvius names Grfttz, not Melnik, as the scene of Barbara's 
death, meaning her dower-town of KOniggrfttas — or KOnigingrfttz ; he 
says that she fell a victim to the plague, being probably enfeebled by old 
age. According to the dates here adopted, she was, however, only in 
her nxtieth year. She departed this life in the July of 1451. 

The Bohemians gave this 'profane Barbara,' — ^as Bonfinius, the 
Hungarianised Italian priest, calls her, with a parting sting, — a state 
funeral at the public expense, which has naturally been made a subject 
of indignant comment on the part of her detradx>rB. iBneas Sylvius, 
forgetting the moderation he had shown in his private correspondence, 
pays a tribute of abuse to her memory in his historical works. 

After describing her, in a passage already noticed, as persevering 
to the last in a state of infidelity and profligacy, he continues : — ' But 
this wicked woman having died at Grfttz in the abode of heretics, the 
depraved and abominable priests of the Hussites took her to Prague, and 
buried her among their holy things in the tombs of their Kings ; it being 
suitable that the impious should perform such an impious foneral.' 

Had Barbara's life been really prolonged till 1457, it would have 
been chiefly for sorrow. She would have seen her elder granddaughter 
married to a bad husband, — ^her grandson early cut off, after a weak 
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and troubled reign, — and her own house of Cilly brought to an end by 
the murder of her nephew, Ulric. Moreover, all the blood shed to 
secure the liberties of Bohemia, had left them still ill-assured, and if the 
Empress in her last days could not avoid regretting their liability to 
further assaults, six years more of life would only have strengthened 
that sorrowful impression. She, at least, died with the consolation that 
the rage of intolerance was stilled for the time, or kept within bounds ; 
a guerdon well earned, since— for the promotion of a merciful and 
benevolent spirit, at much cost to hersdf, — she had done what she 
could. 
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SECTION III. 



ELIZABETH OF LUXEMBURG, 

(1409?— 14:42.) 

QUEEN OF THE ROMANS, 

QUEEN OF HUNGARY AND BOHEMIA. 

The comparatively short life of Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Sigismund and of Barbara of Gilly, reads like an episode in that of her 
mother ; its chief interest being concentrated in three years of intense 
straggle; but it is here separately narrated because an attempt to 
interweave the two biographies would have resulted in confusion. 

The parentage of Elizabeth, and her early surroundings, are fully 
described in the story of her mother's life. It has there been mentioned 
that her birth is by some writers said to have taken place in 1407, by 
others in 1409 ; but that if it be true that Hervoya, Duke of Spalato, 
was her godfather, the baptism cannot have been celebrated till the 
latter year. Had it not been for this circumstance, I should have 
decided on 1407 as the more probable period of birth. If bom at the 
beginning of this year (and it seems admitted that she came into the 
world in January) she would be fifteen at the time of her marriage in 
the April of 1422, and this was a more usual age for royal marriages 
in Germany, than thirteen. Elizabeth was affianced to Albert of 
Austria in 1411. At that time, again, it is more likely that she was 
four than two yeara of age, — that is, old enough to speak plainly, — 
since Albert was already fourteen, and therefore well able to answer for 
himself, and he came in pereon to the betrothal at Ofen. 

There is little to be told of her early surroundings and associations, 
but in all probability, Elizabeth of Nuremberg, daughter of the 
Burgrave Frederic, was an early friend of Sigismund's daughter ; in 
after life she showed much attachment to her cause. 

The next thing known of the little Elizabeth of Luxemburg, is 
that she shared her mother*s exile, or captivity, — for it partook of the 
nature of both, — in the years 1418 and 1419, first at Grosswardein and 
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then, — after an interval at Ofen in the absence of the King, — at Skalitz. 
The accnsationfi which some courtiers or officials had poured into the 
ears of Sigismund must have impressed him with the belief that 
Elizabeth was not his child ; for the King's heiress would certainly 
not have been allowed to encounter such privations as were the lot of 
Barbara and her ladies, — according to Windeck ; she was then from nine 
to ten years of age if bom in 1409, and might have felt the consequences 
of those months, spent in all the hardships of poverty, for the rest of her 
life. Pray, indeed, cannot believe that Elizabeth accompanied her mother ; 
but if that portion of Windeck's narrative is incorrect, it is difficult 
to say why any part should be believed. The attempted explanation 
of at least one author, — that the Queen kept her daughter as an in- 
strument to be used in softening the heart of Sigismund, — is wholly 
unsatisfactory, because it fails to account for the King's exaggerated in- 
dulgence on this point, at the time when he was most angry with his wife, 
and therefore moat unhkely to make any special concession. The most 
extraordinary part of the story is that the negotiations for £lizabeth*s 
marriage, as remarked in the life of her mother, were going on at the 
same time ; evidently the Dukes of Austria did not admit Barbara's 
guilt ; at least, as affecting the legitimacy of Elizabeth. They shared 
the opinion of those nobles who persuaded Sigismund to visit his wife ; 
and it was in consequence of this diversion in favour of the Queen, that 
the young Princess had an opportunity of interceding for her mother. 
When Sigismund reached Skalita and listened to the supplications of 
Barbara, Elizabeth stepped forward to support them ; a rush of paternal 
feeling came over the King as he embraced his daughter, and he took 
both the mother and child back into his favour. 

It may be assumed that Elizabeth, if she foHowed her parents to 
Silesia, was sent back to Hungary when they entered Bohemia ; 
because she is nowhere mentioned as takintc part in this campaign. 
Possibly the King feared to bring her within the range of Hussite 
principles, or to leave her long in her mother's company. This con- 
sideration may help to account for her early marriage. Sigismund had 
no sooner left Bohemia in 1421 than he concluded the Austrian treaty, 
which was signed at Vienna on the 28th September. Some authors 
give this as the date of the actual wedding ; but that solenmity was 
postponed till the 19th of April, 1422, apparently by reason of the 
Princess's tender age ; it took place at Vienna, where great magnificence 
was displayed. Among the bride's splendid jewellery is mentioned 
one very precious gem of great size, worth a hundred thousand 
florins. 

By the treaty of marriage Sigismund declared Elizabeth his heiress 
in Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, if she continiied his only child. 
In case of the birth of another daughter, the elder might choose 
between Hungary and Bohemia. If a son was bom to him, be was 
to inherit both thoee countries, probably leaving his sister to hold 
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Moravia as a fief, in which form Sigismnnd at once bestowed it on the 
young couple. In thus summarily disposing of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the King was provoking ill-feeling in both countries, — which dung to a 
right of election as a cherished privilege, although their choice generally 
fell on the heir-in-blood. In Bohemia, indeed, Charles IV. had arbi- 
trarily abolished the right, except in the case of the total extinction of 
the Sovereign family ; but it does not appear that the nation acquiesced 
in this act In Hungary Sigismund's daughter had little hereditary 
pretension to the crown, since her father had been accepted chiefly, if 
not solely, because he was the husband of Mary, the heiress, who was 
not her mother. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that its people 
should have afterwards felt free to consult their own advantage in the 
choice of a ruler. 

The genealogy of Albert, the husband of Elizabeth, is one of the 
best-known in Europe. His family rose in the thirteenth century to 
the highest position in the civilised world of the West by the elevation 
of Rudolf, Count of Hapsburg, to the imperial dignity. Rudolf *s eldest 
surviving son, Albert, was the next Roman King; after whose assassina- 
tion the splendour of the house suffered a temporary eclipse. Frederic, 
son of Albert, contested the empire unsaccessfuUy with Louis of Bavaria. 
Yet so industriously had the house of Hapsburg used its opportunity 
of aggrandisement that when the tide of fortune brought in Emperors 
of other families, these petty Counts of the previous century remained 
Dukes of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, Counts of the Tyrol, and 
of many other places besides Hapsburg, and soon began to call them- 
selves Archdukes. The only one of King Albert's sons who left issue 
was another Albert, second Duke of the name, whose wife Joanna was 
heiress of Pfirte, in French, Ferrette. Their son, Albert III., was 
foster-father of Hedwig, — the betrothed of his nephew and the subse- 
quent Queen of Poland. Albert III. had three brothers, — Frederic, 
Rudolf, and Leopold ; the latter was father of four sons; Albert left but 
one son, the fourth Duke of the name, who, — on account, it would seem, 
of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, — ^was called ' the World's Wonder.' In 
him the peaceful intellectual tastes of the father were intensified into a love 
of ascetic retirement; he frequented a Carthusian monastery, taking 
part in the religious exercises of the brethren, and was proud to be 
called — * brother Albert' In his duchy of Styria certain propounders 
of heretical doctrine were discovered. * From the recesses of his cell,' 
says the sketch of his life in the Biographie UnivenelU, * he caused 
them to be marked with a hot iron and thrown into prison, or con- 
demned them to perish in the flames.' Yet this stem Prince was the 
friend of the dissipated Sigismund, and shared some of his campaigns ; 
it was in one of these that he came to an untimely end, probably from 
natural causes., although poison was reported. His wife, who pre- 
deceased him, was sister to the first wife of Wenceslaus, King of the 
Romans and of Bohemia, and like her bore the name of Joanna ; she 
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was daughter of Albert of Bavaria, Count of Holland, a grandson of the 
Emperor Louis. 

Albert V. was but ten years of age when his father died in 1404. 
Thus early deprived of both parents, he was placed under the care of 
William, son of Leopold, and first cousin of his father, — the rejected 
husband of Queen Hedwig. It was, perhaps, tliis double tie with her 
memory which inspired Albert with a rooted aversion to the Lithuanian 
Sovereign of Poland, and led him, it is said, a few years later, to re- 
fuse the hand of the Princess Hedwig, — then the heiress-presumptive of 
Wladislas, — as the daughter of a man who had irreparably injured his 
family. But it is certainly possible that when Albert did this he may 
have had the richer prize in prospect which fell eventually to his share ; 
for Sigismund, in the fervency of his friendship for Albert IV., had 
promised him the reversion of Hungary, — and even of Bohemia, — 
if he died without male issue ; and this implied marriage between the 
Duke's son and the King's daughter, if he had one; so, indeed, 
Bigismund seems to have understood it. Albert's only sister Margaret 
was given in marriage, by Duke William, to Henry of Bavaria-Land- 
shut, son of Frederic. Some writers speak of this unfortunate Hapeburg 
Prince as a quarrelsome and grasping man, but the troubles of Albert 
seem to have begun, or greatly increased, after William's untimely end 
in 1406 ; the tutelage of their young cousin became a subject of 
dispute between his three brothers, Leopold, Ernest, and Frederic. 
The elder of these occupied the lands of the family in Switzerland, 
Alsatia, and Swabia ; the second ruled Styria, Garintiiia, and Camiola ; 
the third, the Tyrol. Albert, as heir of the elder line, had the duchy of 
Austria for his portion. The disputes between the brothers threateneii 
their states with anarchy and the empire with disturbance, till Leopold 
died childless in 1411, when Sigismund, who had just become Ring of 
the Romans, took the opportunity of declaring Albert of age to govern 
for himself, — a step already taken by the Estates of Austria, — and in the 
course of the same year solenmised his betrothal with the little 
Elizabeth. The result justified these measures. Renouncing the 
pleasures of youth, Albert devoted himself to the task of re-organising 
his government and developing the resources of his country ; and, 
— whatever may now be thought of some acts to which his uncom- 
promising temperament urged him, — the testimony of history stamps 
him as possessor of many high and noble qualities. 

iEneas Sylvius describes him to have been ' of lofty stature, strong 
and sound in body ; of terrible countenance ; his beard erased, according 
to the custom of his people, but his upper lip unshaven ; a belt, heavy 
with gold, girded his plain garment ; his sword was never absent from 
his side.' Others depict his hair as dark, but especially his eyes, which 
Hashed fire ; Kurz asserts that his hair was golden. He was a patron 
of learning, and courted the society of scholars ; hunting was the one 
diversion which he prized as the hereditary recreation of his house ; 
dancing he pronounced only fit for women. 
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In private life the conduct of Albert appears to have been irreproach* 
able, and his public career was marked by a straightforwardness 
strongly contrasting with Sigismund's dissimulation. That spirit of 
persecution, which now strikes the historical student as his most un- 
pleasant characteristic, was not in his own time so generally considered 
a blemish ; although it is evident that his determination to make all 
men bend to his will raised him many enemies, even in worldly matters. 
His wholesale massacres of Jews just before his marriage ; his subse- 
quent incendiarism, and slaughter of prisoners, — including women and 
children, — in Bohemia, have been mentioned. In what light Elizabeth 
viewed these acts of her husband there is no evidence to show ; but 
the mere fact of her becoming the wife of a persecutor must have 
estranged her more or less from the mother whose views were so different, 
and from whom indeed the rigid Albert would probably deem it right 
to protect her youth and inexperience. 

Very little is known of Ehzabeth's married life. It seems to have 
been spent chiefly at Vienna. Albert's chief adviser for many years 
was his Hofmeister or Steward of the Household, Rupert of Waldsee, 
under whose care Sigismund had placed him as a lad, when he declared 
him emancipated from the rule of his cousins. The fief of Moravia was 
occasionally entered by the Duke of Austria as a warrior, for the 
purpose of burning, slaying, and destrojdng in every known manner. 
It was a stronghold of Hussitism, and there he must have been cordially 
hated, while Elizabeth can scarcely have been liked. The Duke*s work 
in Mora\'ia was never really finished, for the people were desperate ; 
he was supposed to have conquered it in 1424, but three years after 
this triumph the Moravians invaded Austria, and carried off, amongst 
other trophies, the banner of Rupert of Waldsee. 

In 1431 the young couple appear to have suddenly discovered that 
they were related in the fourth degree. So completely had the fact been 
forgotten by everyone that no dispensation had been obtained ; they 
now applied to Pope Eugenius, who, without delay, set their consciences 
at ease. The relationship must have come through the marriage of 
Margaret of Bohemia, — sister of Elizabeth the Queen, who brought 
Bohemia to the house of Luxemburg, — with a Duke of Brieg in Silesia. 
Her granddaughter, Margaret, became the wife of Albert, Count of 
Holland, and was thus grandmother of Albert V. of Austria, while 
his wife, Elizabeth of Luxemburg, was great-granddaughter of the 
Bohemian Queen. In 1417 Elizabeth of Nuremberg had married 
Louis, Duke of Brieg and Liegnitz, at Constance. This union may 
have been the means of calling attention, somewhat tardily indeed, 
to the forgotten connection. 

Two years later a glimpse is afforded of the life at the Austrian 
court by Bertrandon de la Brocqui^re, carving-squire to the Duke of 
Burgundy. At first this gentleman could scarcely obtain a lodging, 
because he was taken for a Turk, having imitated the costume and 
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manners of the oriental countries from which he had just come, only too 
faithfully. When at last recognised by the management of his servant, 
he obtained an interview with Duke Albert, who received him graciously, 
the Duke of Burgundy being his first cousin, and their mothers having 
been sisters. There was a deputation of Hussites in Vienna attempting 
to treat ; in vain, for the Duke had about his persons certain Bohemian 
lords of totally opposite views, who had left their own country in conse- 
quence of being staunch Catholics. The Hussites wished Albert to 
ally himself with the King of Poland against Prussia, and offered to 
fight under his orders in that cause. ' But he replied,' continues the 
traveller, * according to my information, that until they submitted 
themselves to the religion of Jesus Christ, he would never make truce 
nor peace with them as long as he should live. In fact, at this very 
time he had twice beaten them in battle, had conquered from them all 
Moravia, and by his conduct and valour had aggrandised himself at 
their expense.' A somewhat exaggerated account, since it required all 
the skill of the Council of Basle to settle the Bohemian question. 

* On quitting his presence,' says Brocqui^re, * I was conducted to 
that of the Duchess, a tall, handsome woman, daughter to the Emperor, 
and heiress after him to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia and 
their dependencies. She had just been brought to bed of a daughter, 
which had occasioned festivals and tournaments that were the more 
numerously attended because hitherto she had not had any children. 

* On the morrow the Duke sent Sir Albrech ("de Potadorf") to 
invite me to dinner, and made me sit at his table with a Hungarian 
lord and another, an Austrian. All his attendants are on board-wages, 
and no one dines with him imless invited by the master of his house- 
hold. 

* The table was square, and the custom is for one dish to be brought 
at a time, and for him who is nearest to eat of it, which supplies the 
place of a taster * (for the prevention of poisoning). * Fish and flesh 
were served, and above all a quantity of meat strongly seasoned, but 
always dish by dish. 

' After the dinner I was carried to the dancing in the apartments 
of the Duchess. She gave me a bonnet * (^Teath or circular crown) 
* of gold thread and silk, a ring, and a diamond to wear on my head 
according to the fashion of the country. 

* There were present many nobles of each sex, and I saw there some 
very handsome women with the finest heads of hair that can be con- 
ceived. 

' When I had remained in these apartments some time, a gentleman 
named Payer, who, though but a squire, was a chamberlain and keeper 
of the jewels of the Duke of Austria, came, by his orders, to show them 
to me. I saw the crown of Bohemia, which has some very fine 
diamonds, and the largest ruby I ever saw. It seemed bigger than a 
full-sized date, but it is not clear, and there are some cavities towards 
the bottom that show a few black spots. The keeper of them carried 
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ine to see the wague-bonnes * (a sort of waggon or moveable tower used 
ill war) ' which the Duke of Austria had constructed to combat the 
Bohemians. I perceived none that could hold more than twenty men, 
but he assured me there was one that would contain three hundred, and 
did not require more than eighteen horses to draw it.' 

A knight, whom this traveller calls — Le Chant, intended to kidnap 
him in revenge for the death of a brother and friends at the battle of 
Bar, but by the Duke's kindness this enemy was sent away, and 
Brocqui^re was detained to travel with the ' Lord de Valse * — probably 
Waldsee, — and * Sir Jacques Trousset ' — possibly Truchsess ; besides 
which, the Duke made him offers of money. He witnessed three tourna- 
ments with small horses and low saddles ; but even at one of these, 
which took place in the streets, several combatants were unhorsed, and, 
falling heavily, were dangerously hurt. Finally Brocqui^re took a 
formal leave of the Duke and Duchess ; of this parting interview he 
gives no details. 

Vienna is described by the traveller as a moderately large town, 
well enclosed with deep ditches and high walls, inhabited by rich 
merchants and tradesmen of all descriptions. The Danube washed its 
wall on the north side. * The surrounding country,' he continues, ' \» 
pleasant and good, and it is a place of amusement and pleasure. The 
natives are better dressed than those of Hungary, although they all 
wear coarse doublets, very thick and wide.' He then describes their 
armour, and pronounces them less skilful archers than the Turks. 

Kurz gives a document, relating to the history of Elizabeth, dated 
from Vienna on the 15th of September, 1434. It is of a privat«^ 
nature, being a request that her towns of Krem and Stein would grant 
safe-conduct to * Kathrem Hans, the Gundorffer's housewife,' who 
wished to travel on business. 

In 1435 a son was bom to the Duke and Duchess, named George, 
but apparently he died soon after his birth. A oc«temporary in Fez's 
Collection states that ' After that, on St. Juliana's day the virgin, the 
Duchess was delivered of a child, a boy, that lived three hours.' On 
this ground he rejects the evidence of a tomb in St. Stephen's at 
Vienna, on which is an epitaph to ' George, Duke of Austria, son of 
Albert V., Duke of Austria, 1435, aged ten years.' There is no abso- 
lute incompatibility in the two accounts, for 1435 on the tomb is 
evidently the date of death, and Elizabeth might have lost two sons in 
that year ; but the testimony of Brocqui^re — that she had no child 
before the birth of her daughter in 1433, — and the silence of history 
with regard to this boy, — who, had he Kved to be ten years of age, 
would have been a person of much importance, and the subject of many 
speculations, — are conclusive against the probability of his existence. 
Pray indeed thinks that the tomb is that of a grown man, from its 
size, and that the epitaph was added long after ; it would be curious to 
discover on what theory. Had the baby George, — the three hours 
child, — lived, the history of the succeeding years might have been very 
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different ; but ihe next birth — ^in 1437 — ^was that of a daughter, and 
thus Albert and Elizabeth were still without a son when Sigiamund's 
failing health opened to them the prospect of his succession, and the 
new King of Poland and his brother, sons of Wladislas Jagiello, sought 
to marry their two daughters. 

It appears, however, that Albert had an inveterate dislike to the 
Lithuanian dynasty, and also that he had very early fixed upon a 
bridegroom for his elder daughter Anna ; this was William of Saxony, 
son of the first Elector of the new dynasty, whose elder brother, Frederic, 
was already married to an Austrian Princess, the daughter of Frederic 
son of Ernest This alliance, to which Albert clung with extreme 
pertinacity, shows that the subjection of Bohemia and extirpation of 
the Hussites were the leading ideas in his mind. It was not a grand 
match, since William had only inherited a portion of the possessions of 
his house, and not the Electorate, which dignity was then held by 
Frederic, who had sons. Albert had, however, a design of redeeming 
the duchy of Luxemburg, after the death of Sigismund, and bestowing 
it on Anna, in the same way, probably, as it had been held by Elizabeth 
of Gttrlitz. This he did not carry out, but he was undoubtedly 
influenced, in his selection of a son-in-law, by the fact that a portion of 
the territory then occupied by the Duke of Saxony's family formed a 
barrier to Bohemia on the north side, and that, moreover, some com- 
pensation was due to the family for ihe devastation of its lands and the 
death of Frederic I., its head, who had sunk under the burden of the 
religious war, and died broken-hearted. He was probably a personal 
friend of the Austrian Duke. Moreover, — if strengthened and supported, 
— the new house of Saxony might become the great German power of 
the north, and a counterpoise to Poland. Under the influence of these 
considerations, Albert appears to have overlooked, or underrated, the 
fact that William of Saxony developed a decidedly vicious temperament, 
concerning which he must have heard some reports, since the boy was 
fourteen at the time of his own death. 

It would seem that the difficulties to be encountered — in the govern- 
ment of Bohemia — had strongly impressed themselves on the minds of 
the expectant Sovereigns, since when, in 1487, the Chancellor Schlick 
arrived with a request from the Emperor that they would hasten to 
Prague and undertake the administration at once, they made excuses. 
Their answer : — * That they were too young for such a burden ;* — ^has 
already been reported ; but in truth Elizabeth was nearly thirty and 
Albert quite forty, so that the reason given can scarcely have been 
the genuine utterance of their feelings. They were probably unwilling 
to appear in the character of actual persecutors of the Empress, — a 
position which might be expected to afifect Elizabeth deeply. Nor is it 
quite clear that Albert's arrival might not have been the signal for 
fresh insurrections, or even for attempts at assassination. It is admitted 
that after the Duke and Duchess had at last consented to fix a day for 
their entry into Bohemia, — in consequence, apparently, of warnings 
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that tihe Emperor's end was fast approaching, — Sigismond was com- 
pelled to alter his plans, by discovering that he could not safely place 
his wife under restraint in Prague. Elizabeth may well have dreaded 
to be made a party to the scheme against her own mother, but she 
had eventually no choice ; so determined was her father on carrying 
it out, that he ordered her and her husband to meet him at Znaym in 
Moravia, near the frontier of Austria, and by this command, which 
they had no excuse for disobeying, forced them to become his accom- 
plices. 

On the 6th of December the Emperor is represented as addressing the 
magnates of Hungary and Bohemian barons assembled at Znaym, in a 
long and sensational speech : — ' Ye all know Albert, Duke of Austria, 
to whom in preference to all other Princes I gave my daughter, and 
adopted him as my own son,' said the dying monarch ; then after praising 
the Duke's deeds in peace and war, and pointing out the advantage of 
joining Hungary and Bohemia by the link of Austria, he continued : — 
' I give him to you as my successor ; I leave you a King, pious, honour- 
able, wise, and brave. I give him my kingdoms, or rather I give him 
to my kingdoms, to whom I can give or wish nothing better. Truly ye 
belong to him in consideration of his wife, the hereditary Princess of 
Hungary and Bohemia ; in the same manner ye, Hungarians, chose 
me ; and ye, O Bohemians, my grandfather, for your King. I again 
repeat that I do not act thus solely from love to Albert and my 
daughter, but from a desire in my last moments to promote the true 
welfare of my people. Happy are those who are subject to Albert ; I 
am confident that he is no less beloved by you than by me, and that 
without my exhortations you would unanimously give him your votes ; 
but I beseech you by these tears, comfort my soul which is departing to 
God, by confirming my choice and fulfilling my will.' 

Albert and Elizabeth then entered, and were proclaimed King and 
Queen amid tears and kissing of hands. On the following day, the 7th, 
Bigismund heard mass in state ; and on the 9th he died. The new 
Sovereigns proceeded to Grosswardein for the funeral; and the 
Chancellor Bchlick carried to Prague the Emperors will appointing 
Albert and Elizabeth his successors in Bohemia. After enlarging on 
Elizabeth's hereditary claims, the Chancellor repeated Sigismund's last 
speech with some little difference ; he enlarged upon the amiability, dis- 
cretion, and other virtues of the serene Duchess, and the integrity, truth- 
fulness, great power, and territorial proximity of the Duke, as induce- 
ments to accept them for rulers of the country. 

In Hungary there was little difiiculty ; the need of a strong arm as 
a mainstay against the Turks was so evident. The prelates and barons 
who had given their promise to Sigismund, made their determination 
public. They acknowledged the claims of Elizabeth as their late King's 
daughter ; but because the land required a man to defend it — ^they 
resolved to make her husband King, if his election was confirmed by the 
approaching Reichstag, or assembly of the whole body of national repre- 
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Bentatives ; during its Beesion the conditionB on which he waB to reign 
would be laid before him. This declaration was made in Presburg, — 
whither Albert, and probably Elizabeth, had at once proceeded, — at a 
meeting of prelates and nobles, on the 18th of December. Engel makes the 
coronation precede both the funeral of Sigismund and the ratification of 
this arrangement, which sounds hardly probable. It is certain, however, 
that the Sovereigns were crowned at the earliest available moment after 
the Emperors death, namely, the let of January, 1438; whether 
because Albert's partisans were resolved upon decisive measures, or 
because the crisis rendered such haste absolutely necessary. The peasants 
of Transylvania were in rebellion, and the Turks threatened invasion. 

It was afterwards settled by the Reichstag, and therefore had pro- 
bably been suggested in the previous meeting, that — Elizabeth being 
the actual heiress of the kingdom, Albert should govern only * with 
her consent and approval ' of his measures ; and that in the event of his 
death, she and her children present and future, should be his heirs. It 
is quite possible, indeed, that there were two parties,— one disposed to 
give Elizabeth, the other Albert, the pre-eminence, — both of which failed, 
through the intimate union of the Sovereigns, to effect any schism ; such 
a state of things is more than hinted by ^neas Sylvius, who looking 
from the German point of view, was inclined to blame Elizabeth for it. 
The bequest of Hungary to the house of Austria, said to have been made 
by Sigismund, — to take effect if he had no son, — seetns now to have been 
altogether ignored ; Albert was elected because he was Elizabeth's hus- 
band ; the Queen was accepted as her father's rightful successor, yet 
she afterwards wrote of her own sovereignty as also derived from the 
choice of her people. 

The relative positions of the King and Queen were sufficiently com- 
plicated to cause a quarrel between the Archbishop of Gran, who had 
the right of crowning the Kings of Hungary, and the Bishop of 
Weszprim, who exercised a similar privilege with regard to the Queens 
consort The Archbishop looked upon Elizabeth as Queen in her own 
right, and claimed to crown her as well as Albert ; the Bishop objected 
to lose his privilege. Why it was ultimately settled to admit his pre- 
tension is not stated ; but it was even thought worth while to bribe the 
Archbishop into acquiescence ; and he signed a deed, resigning the func- 
tion on this occasion, but stipulating that it should not be cited as a pre- 
cedent in any future contingency. As there was a possibility that the 
substitution might prove prejudicial to Elizabeth at some future period, 
a strong reason for this course of conduct must have existed, and that 
reason probably was — the importance of keeping on terms with this 
headstrong prelate and the influential family to which he belonged. 

One of the stipulations made with Albert, from the first, was that he 
should devote his time mainly to Hungary, and not be drawn away by 
German affairs, and, particularly, that he should not accept the dignity of 
King of the Romans, if offered to him, without the consent of his 
Hungarian Council. In March, 1438, this event actually occurred; the 
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King's German connections, — and especially his cousin, Duke Frederic of 
Austria, — pressed the matter on him, and the Council, after considerable 
deliberation, gave consent It is said that the Germans made some con- 
cessions on the subject of residence ; but, even so, the dignity was not likely 
to make its wearer a more efficient Sovereign of Hungary. The scrupulous 
Albert was however encouraged by the Council of Basle to assume the 
guidance of the Empire, and 3rielded at last to the general desire. 

In May he was elected King of Bohemia by the Catholics, in opposi- 
tion to Casimir of Poland, the favourite of the Hussites. Albert was 
crowned on the 29th of June, and his recognition was an improve- 
ment on that of Sigismund ; it was peaceable, and enlivened by 
festivities in the capital. But it left him, as it found him, the Sovereign 
of a party. Why Elizabeth, — ^who in Bohemia had decided hereditary 
claims, and as Barbara's child might have attracted Hussitesympathies, — 
did not accompany her husband to Prague, does not seem to be known. 
Many reasonable conjectures might be propounded ; the danger of the 
Queen being carried off by some Hussite band ; the possibility of a revolt 
in Hungary while both Sovereigns were absent ; Albert's jealousy of her 
title, and iiis fear lest she might follow the example of her moth^ ; 
but after all it is not certain that any one of these explanations is the 
right one. 

Albert's affairs detained him out of Hungary for some months. 
Much to his disgust he had to conclude a provisional treaty with the 
Poles, — who had sent a small army to Bohemia, — that he might be free to 
check the inroads of the Turks. It may be doubted if he ever entertained 
the renewed project of the Polish marriages, although Engel assumes 
this fact on the strength of a letter written by the Papal Nuncio. 
Certain it is that, early in the following year, he proceeded with the 
arrangements for the Princess Anna's union with William of Saxony. 

Elizabeth was in Hungary in August, — probably, indeed, during the 
whole summer, — acting as Sovereign. DesO of Lossontz, the Woy vode 
of Transylvania, had been ill supported by the nobles in resisting a 
recent Turkish invasion, and in his indignation wished to confiscate all 
the lands of those who had not come forward to assist him; but 
Elizabeth, in a decree dated from Harsany on the 10th of August, bade 
him act with more indulgence, on the ground that the nobles had not 
recovered the effects of a recent insurrection among the peasants. To 
repair the ravages of both wars, the said nobles settled colonies of the King's 
Saxon allies in Transylvania ; these unfortunate men had suffered most 
from the Turks, as the most vaHant and steadfast warriors ; and their 
misfortunes were not altogether lessened by this arrangement, for it is 
said that some of them were retained to re-people the country against 
their will. It was at this crisis that John Hunyadi was nominated 
Ban of Szoreny by the Sovereigns, as the most likely person to protect 
the frontier from the Turks. 

Wliether Elizabeth connived at the escape of her mother from cap- 
tivity, — about the beginning of 1439, or perhaps sooner, — does not appear. 
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About the same time died George of Palotz, the Archbishop of Gran ; he 
had been custodian of the regalia, to which a talismanic virtue was attri- 
buted ; but after his death the Sovereigns seem to have resolved that these 
should not remain under spiritual guardianship, in order, as it was ex- 
pressed, ' to avoid vacancies.* Whatever may have been the real reason, 
Elizabeth had them taken to Wissegrad, where she entrusted them to the 
keeping of a man who was her devoted adherent, the Count of Pt^sing 
and St George. 

From the frontier came now a pressing entreaty that Albert would 
take the field in person against the Turks. Hunyadi desired his support ; 
George Brankowitch, the Despot of Servia, had fled to Hungary with his 
younger son, — leaving the elder charged with the defence of his land, — for 
the purpose of brmging Albert to the rescue. And so the King deter- 
mined, apparently against his better judgment, on running the tremen- 
dous risk, — not only for himself, but for his family, and even for the 
country, — involved in such a campaign. Before he left, the Estates — 
assembled at Ofen, in May, — entered into a definitive and solemn compact 
with the King and Queen ; they concluded by asserting that as Albert, — 
with the advice and consent of his Consort, their hereditary Lady, — had 
given assent to all these articles, they promised him and his Consort 
their allegiance so Ions: as they kept their given word, and pledged 
themselves not to ask from either the King or the Queen any more than 
was contained in the agreement. They had indeed already obtained a 
great deal, and had not even positively promised to admit the succession 
of the royal Princesses, — in case no brother was bom. 

Albert accepted the conditions his subjects imposed on him, possibly 
with the hope that if he returned victorious over the Turks, his prestige 
would afford him an opportunity of making better conditions ; more- 
over, Elizabeth at this very time began to give hope of another child. 
Still, it is tolerably evident that the King was vexed and low-spirited, 
before he departed on that Turkish campaign which required all the 
nerve and energy of a man in his utmost vigour. With all his appearance 
of strength, he was perhaps not really a strong man, — that is, not one 
of enduring constitution, — since both his father and mother had died 
prematurely. Moreover, he had hurt his foot in the previous January, 
by slipping down some steps or stairs at Breslau, where he was 
honouring the carnival by Ids attendance at festivities, in which the 
ladies of the town and neighbourhood took part. This account scrnds 
somewhat out of keeping with the gravity attributed to Albert ; but 
Silesia was a province threatened by Poland, and the King's gaieties 
were evidently political. He had remained lame from this accident, 
which was sufficiently serious to render his presence at the Presburg 
Landtag impossible. It appears to have been in this emergency that a 
serious quarrel broke out all over Hungary, between the natives and 
the German settlers. Engel, indeed, attributes the tumult at Ofen to 
the very beginning of Albert's reign, while he was gone to Grosswardein 
to superintend the Emperor's funeral ; but the narrative of iEneas 
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Sylvius, a contemporary, describes him as being at Ofen during the 
final insurrection, and the correct date of this seems to be the June of 
1439. Albert's incapacity for acquii-ing the afiection of his subjects is 
remarkable in a man of his superior mind. E^en in Austria he had 
provoked riots by his heavy taxation, — in all likelihood a result of the 
miserable Hussite war ; and it is doubtful if he was ever approved by the 
Hungarian people, who cherished a jealousy of Grerman ascendency only 
second to that of the Bohemians. In Hungary also, the teaching of 
Hus, as well as other forms of dissent, had found adherents ; and many 
persons who had not adopted these views, dreaded none the less an intro- 
duction of Bohemian horrors into their own country. The imminent 
danger of Ottoman aggression was so far fortunate that it tended to 
keep all parties within bounds, and even to unite them in self-defence. 
By what unhappy concatenation of circumstances the national feeling in 
Hungary broke through all restraint, — at a moment when self-control 
was most essential, — is not explained ; but possibly an influx of Ger- 
maDs, intending to take part in the war, exasperated the people of the 
country. 

' Suddenly,' says JSneas Sylvius, ' a frightful outcry arose against 
the Germans, for the Hungarians seized their shields, assembled them- 
selves together in the town, and slew every German they saw, on the 
spot ; they also broke into the merchants' houses and plundered them. 
Then fear spread over all the Germans. The Ring, terrified, remained 
in the fortress, and made many reproaches to the Queen for having thus 
misled him. Neither had the Hungarian lords any confidence in the 
people, and the murdering and robbing lasted some hours, and there 
were many Germans slain. But Ladislas Gara, a relative of the Queen, 
rode through the town and soothed with many entreaties the excited 
people, for on account of his services and virtues he enjoyed great con- 
sideration. Then the Hungarians insisted that the land should be 
defended from the Turks, who devastated it. Albert offered himself to 
do it, and offered to call the German Princes and other Christians to 
their assistance, that the foe might be the more easily driven back. But 
the Hungarians said they were strong enough, and required nothing 
more than discipline and a head ; if the King went to the war, both 
would be there, and it was not necessary to call in foreigners when the 
natives of the country were sufficient. This they did because they 
feared that the Germans would increase in their country too much. 
The Queen agreed with them, and was delighted to see more honour 
bestowed upon herself than on her husband, for the Hungarians favoured 
her because she knew their language and was the heiress of the king- 
dom, while they had only accepted Albert because he was her husband, 
and did not like him as a German, especially because he could not 
speak the Hungarian language. Besides, she was an astute and crafty 
woman, and had in a feminine body a masculine spirit ,* she led her 
husband as she pleased. She brought him round thus, so that he 
acquiesced in the counsel of the Hungarians.* 
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There is an evident touch of spite in this account, and ^neas 
Sylvius is elsewhere compelled to acknowledge the virtues of Elizabeth. 
Moreover, the narrative is not clear ; it does not explain the causes of 
the insurrection, or the part taken by the Queen in misleading her 
husband. It is, however, probable that she had represented the men of 
Ofen as peaceable subjects, and attached to her family, and that Albert 
had thereupon rashly tested their forbearance by bringing more Germans 
into the city and its vicinity. In another work, the same writer touches 
on the subject of the riot once more, without elucidating it A better 
account is given by Thwrocz ; according to whom, the Germans of 
Buda (or Ofen), — ^who up to the period of Albert's accession had shared 
the government of the city with the Hungarians, — ^made an e£fort, now 
that they had a Prince of their own blood, to upset this arrangement, 
and have German magistrates only, and took every opportunity of 
oppressing and insulting the natives. Sigismund, indeed, was scarcely 
less German than Albert, but he had been longer under Hungarian 
influences when he was accepted as King ; he had spent part of his 
boyhood in his wife's country ; moreover, the times were possibly chang- 
ing more decidedly than we can now realise, for the world never stands 
still. Thwrocz goes on to say that the foreigners at length seized one John 
Enthulus, — apparently a burgher of consideration, — by night, dragging 
him out of his bed, and after inflicting various tortures, drowned him 
in the river. Engel gives the name of this victim as ' Oetv(te ; ' — this 
may be its genuine Hungarian form. The crime committed against 
him, — which ^Eneas Sylvius represents as a simple act of justice, — ^was 
only revealed a week after its perpetration, when the stones which 
had weighed down the body having slipped ofl^, it was seen floating 
along the stream, and its many wounds were discovered and examined. 
A revolt at once ensued ; the citizens rushed through the town, 
plundering and murdering their oppressors. Friar James of the Order 
of St. Francis, — ^that is. Jacobus Picenus de Marchia, — who now appears 
in an aspect more agreeable that than of inquisitor, — tried in vain 
to stop the massacre, by going into the midst of the excited mob with 
a crucifix, which he held aloft, while he exhorted the rioters to remember 
that merciful Saviour who had died for them. The priestly narrative 
of ^neas Sylvius asserts that he at last succeeded in quelling the 
storm. 

It would seem to be the intention of the last-named historian to 
make Elizabeth responsible for the fact that her husband went to war 
without German troops, and ifl-provisioned, since he asserts that she 
advised him to rely on the Hungarians ; and in the following passage 
seems to imply that she managed the commissariat : — ' The army was 
made ready, and went into the field ; there was no plenty, either of 
wine or food. It was publicly ordered that no one was to touch the 
coming victuals until the Queen gave leave. Of the King there was no 
mention. From the time when they were near the enemy the Hun- 
garians fled, leaving the King with only a few, who scarcely escaped, 
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making great baste to his wife. There was snch disorder that the 
Hungarians penetrated even to the bed where the Queen was lying.' 

AU through this narratiye the author represents Albert as showing 
timidity and irresolution, as well ae improvidence, and a disposition to 
leave the conduct of affairs to his wife, or indeed to any one. It is 
possible that his state of health afforded some colour to this view. 
Elizabeth may thus have been placed in a prominent position, which 
excited the ire of the writer, then breathing an atmosphere unfavourable 
to her. And it is, besides, superabundantly evident that the nobles of 
Hungary afforded grudging support to both King and Queen. 

The scanty facts that can be gathered concerning this unfortunate 
expedition are ; — that the King and Queen proceeded from Ofen to 
Bzegedin at the end of July, and then spent August and September in 
the neighbourhood of Peterwardein, where the King pitched his camp 
between the Theiss and the Danube. But Albert failed in his imme- 
diate object, — the relief of Smederewo, or Semendria, which was 
defended by the heir of Servia against the Ottoman invaders. It fell 
on the 27th of August, and the unfortunate inhabitants were massacred 
almost within sight and hearing of the anxious monarch, whose force of 
twenty -four thousand men, — and those not all of willing mind, — ^was 
inadequate to the occasion. Albert next heard of the surrender of 
Sophia, and was told that the Turks, thus protected, were advancing 
on the Danube. Meanwhile, the condition of the Slavs was deplorable; 
it is said that the most beautiful Christian maidens were sold by the 
Turks in exchange for old boots. The reproaches of the huniiliated King 
seem to have resulted in an increase to his army ; but the sickness 
which now set in completed its discouragement ; and it was saved from 
annihilation chiefly by the fact that the warriors of Sultan Amurath 
suffered from the same diseases as their opponents, — especially dysentery. 
Exhausted by illness and himger, the Hungarian troops began, — in spite 
of their King, — to disperse while the Turks were actually threatening 
battle. Albert himself, weak and suffering, was in great personal 
danger, — ^more, perhaps, from his own men than from the enemy, for it 
has certainly been reported that his indignation at this disgrace pro- 
voked an actual conspiracy among the nobles, some of whom entered 
into negotiations with the Turks ; and that it was from Amurath that 
Albert gained information of these designs against his liberty. ' Albert 
himself, with an indignant mind,' says iEneas Sylvius, ' resolved to 
retiUTi to Vienna, that having assembled an army he might punish the 
perfidy of the Hungarians. But having contracted an illness from the 
unusual heat, and because he devoured too many melons, he died on the 
return, and as he quickly increased, he quickly failed.' 

The King and Queen actually turned homewards in October, and 
reached Ofen, where the physicians strongly recommended Albert to 
remain ; though possibly somewhat renovated by the change to healthier 
surroundings, he was still very weak. But he seems to have been worried 
by a Polish embassy which had been awaiting his arrival ; and his one 
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wish was to find himself amongst his Austrians. ' I shall recover/ he often 
exclaimed, * if I can only once more behold the walls of Vieima.* It 
can hardly be doubted that a nervons dread of Hungarian treachery 
haunted him in these days of mental and physical anguish. He 
proceeded with his wife to a small island on the Danube, probably the 
first stage of their journey, and here refreshed himself imprudently with 
melons. The dysentery from which he had before sufiiered increased ; 
but he still pressed onward, borne in a litter. At Gran, on the 1 7th of 
October, he gave instructions to Ladislas of Palotz and Stephen Berze- 
vichy to return to Ofen, and arrange without delay for a prolongation 
.of the truce with Poland, if no definite treaty was feasible. At a 
village somewhat farther westward, the mournful procession halted for 
the last time ; this was Neezmely or NesmUhl, which is said to have 
been then called Langendorf by the Germans. Here, having made his 
will and received the last rites of the Church, Albert died on the 27th 
of October, 1439, aged forty -two, without having completed the second 
year of his reign in Bohemia, the Empire, or even Hungary. 

Seldom has the death of a Prince caused a greater sensation. 
Another bulwark of Christendom seemed to be swept away in the time 
of utmost need. The reserved, taciturn manners of Albert, and probably 
also his self-contained, unsympathising nature, — had prevented him from 
being generally beloved while alive, even by those whose relations with 
him were not embittered by religious and political differences ; but he 
was now better appreciated, and regretted, — not only in Grermany, but 
in Hungary also, — under the feeling of a great public loss. As King 
of the Romans, though he had ruled little more than a year, he had 
inaugurated a new division of Germany into circles, curtailed the powers 
of the secret tribunals, and otherwise improved the administration of 
justice, while he had carefully steered clear of embarrassments con- 
nected with the new ecclesiastical schism, dating from the Council of 
Basle. And from the time of Albert, although his own direct 
line failed, the imperial dignity remained with the house of 
Hapsburg. 

The situation of Elizabeth, thus left a widow at, apparently, thirty 
years of age, with two helpless girls to protect, and a third child 
in expectation, was tnily pitiable. On every side difficulty and danger 
encompassed her. "VS^hen Charles IV., in his old age was at last enabled 
to look round on a goodly group of sons and nephews, he must — as 
Palacky remarks, — have felt the fortunes of his house assured ; but in 
less than sixty years from his own decease every male of his family had 
followed him to the grave; and of his direct descendants there remained 
only two widows, both encompassed with perils — the one dwelling on 
the Rhine, childless, — the other on the Danube, a sorrowing mother, 
— and the infants who shared her misfortunes. Every land which this 
grasping family had acquired seemed to trouble the lives of its last 
representatives. Yet there is not a trace of weakness in the conduct of 
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Elizabeth under her heavy affliction ; her energy on the contrary is 
almost superhuman. 

On the Ist of November she wrote from Adon to the Estates of 
Bohemia an assertion of her own rights and those of her children. The 
letter is in Latin, a language in which much of her Bohemian corre- 
spondence is conducted ; either because it was the customary vehicle for 
public writings, or because she was unacquainted, or but imperfectly 
acquainted, with Czech ; and believed Latin to be more agreeable to the 
people than German. Before the death of Albert, certain Bohemians, 
apparently those who had served in his army and household, had waited 
on him to recommend that the Queen should hasten to Prague for her 
coronation, as the best chance of reviving and securing the loyalty of 
their country. The plan did not apparently meet with his approval, 
since it was not carried out Whether the former mysterious objections 
were still in force I know not ; but the risk to the Queen's health, — ^and 
yet more the danger that Hungary might fall away while she was 
gaining over Bohemia, — were obvious and weighty reasons. Accord- 
ingly, Elizabeth only wrote to Prague, while she returned to Ofen to 
conduct the government of Hungary. 

The body of Albert had been embalmed, and Elizabeth attended the 
funeral at Alba Regia or Stuhlweissenburg, where it was conducted 
with especial solemnity — as befitted the melancholy circumstances. She 
then convoked a meeting of prelates and barons,— -of such, that is, as 
could be collected at short notice, — and required them to take an oath 
of fidelity to herself and her heirs. It was decided, by the voice of the 
majority, that the Queen should be put in possession of the Castle of 
Wissegrad and the regalia therein deposited, on the 9th of November; 
and Elizabeth appointed her cousin, Ladislas of Gara, custodian. 
George, Count of POsing, — or Bozin, as he is called in some books, — 
gave both castle and regalia into his hands, taking a receipt and in- 
denmity from the Queen and certain prelates and barons. 

On the 6th of December, the Queen wrote from Ofen excusing her- 
self for not sending a formal embassy to the Bohemian diet on the 13th, 
— St. Lucy's Day, — of which she had received notice, on account of the 
short time allowed ; and promising to come nearer Bohemia after her 
confinement, so that in some place convenient for all parties, such a£fairs 
might be discussed as were needed for the furtherance of the public 
weal. She wrote also in Latin, to Moravia, where a diet had already 
been held at Brunn, in a somewhat similar strain ; only in that epistle she 
asserts that she had not been informed of the intention to hold a meeting 
at alL To Ulric of Rosenberg, then the head of the Austrian party 
in Bohemia, she wrote desiring his continued support for herself and her 
family. The originals of these letters are in the Wittingauer archives. 
Queen Elizabeth's writings during the first months of her widowhood 
are numerous ; it was, at that time, her only way of keeping herself 
in the memory of the nations she desired to rule, and she used it 
diligently. 
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In no quarter does the idea seem to have been entertained — ^for a 
moment — of giving the harassed Qneen any rest or peace. She was 
pressed, by ambassadors of Pope Engenius IV., to make that decision 
which Albert had contrived to postpone, in favour of his right to the 
homage of the faithful, in opposition to the claim's of Felix V., the 
anti-Pope supported by the Council of Basle. And Engel seems to 
ascribe ihe development of the troubles — ^which embittered Elizabeth's life 
and reign from this time forward — to an ecclesiastical difficulty concerning 
the Archbishopric of Oran, which had been left vacant since the death 
of Palotz. There were two candidates, Dionysius of Szech or Szescy, 
Bishop of Erlau, and the Queen's Ohancellor, Simon of Rozgon, Bishop 
of Weszprim. Why Elizabeth should have decided against her own 
Chancellor, is not evident, but she gave the important prize to Dionysius 
of Szech, and is said to have told his rival that while she lived he should 
never be Archbishop ; whereupon he retorted that he "would make her 
feel what he, as a Bishop and a Rozgon, could do, and that as long as 
he lived she should never reign. This story seems to rest upon the 
suspicious authority of Bonfinius, and if it has any foundation, may 
still be highly coloured. Elizabeth would scarcely make a speech which 
sounds so imprudent, unless under strong provocation ; the prelate, if 
he did in fact utter the alleged answer, must have been a man of 
insolent and probably treasonable conduct, who had (it may be con- 
jectured) already done much to cause the Queen anxiety, so that she 
determined to bear with him no longer, but rather to thwart him. If not 
an actual traitor at that moment, he became something very much like 
it immediately on his disappointment, although he had been nominated 
Bishop of Erlau by Elizabeth. The grant of a cardinal's hat to Dionysius, 
at the Queen's request, exasperated him ; and this event almost implies — 
that the conflicting pretensions of the prelates may have been complicated 
with the Papal question. However this may be, Simon of Rozgon is said, 
— while still professing loyalty to Elizabeth openly, — to have privately 
worked against her, by representing to many prelates and barons that 
the Queen was unfit to govern, and that the nation would really be ruled 
by her favourites, — Ladislas of Gara and Dionysius of Szech, — in alli- 
ance with the Counts of Cilly, if it did not consult its true interests 
by electing as King — Wladislas of Poland. 

Nothing had as yet been decided concerning the Bohemian crown ; 
the Austrian party had assembled at Prague, — the National party at 
Melnik ; yet both meetings were supposed to form but one, and, — amidst 
the excitement of this struggle, — to deliberate calmly on the measures 
necessary for the welfare of the country. In Austria, Albert's cousin, — 
Frederic, son of Ernest, — had assumed the regency by general consent, 
pending the Queen's delivery. So far, therefore, matters may be said to 
have proceeded regularly, and with some degree of order, even in 
Bohemia and its dependencies ; the disturbing element was strongest in 
Hungary, where there was little dynastic attachment, and the danger 
from the Turks was imminent. There Elizabeth had only the personal 
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regard with which she inspired many persons, and the respect — still 
lingering in the mind of the nation — for the memories of Sigismnnd and 
Albert, to rely upon. The growing desire manifested by the magnates 
for Wladislas sounds at first reasonable ; though only in his sixteenth • 
year, — and consequently undeveloped as a statesman and warrior, — ^he 
was yet, according to the ideas of the age, quite old enough to govern and 
to fight, and had already begun to do so. But it is evident on reflection 
that the safety of Hungary would have been more effectively consulted 
by unity, — that is, — to use the vulgar adage, by * a long pull, and a 
strong pull, and a puD all together/ — than by sending for a foreign boy of 
fifteen, whom it was beforehand certain that the nation would not receive 
unanimously. It was argued, of course, that the Poles would be con- 
verted into friends, and the men of Poland fight the Turks in concert 
with the Hungarians ; the ultimate result, as will appear, showed the 
fallacy of this view. Many of course were the underhand motives at 
work; but the mainspring in numerous instances was undoubtedly 
jealousy of the house of Cilly. That Elizabeth relied chiefly on her 
mother's relatives, the Cillys and Garas, is undeniable; they were 
among the few persons on whom she could rely ; Wladislas would, of 
course, have his confidential advisers and agents in like manner ; but 
then every man who writhed under the Cilly ascendency hoped that he 
might be one of these. 

The matter seems to have come to a crisis in the January of 1440, 
when Queen Elizabeth gave the stronghold of Gostanitza, (with the 
advice of certain prelates and barons),— on its becoming lordless by the 
extinction of the Toths of Zumzedvar, — into the keeping of the Counts 
Frederic and Ulric of Cilly. Whereupon the principal members of the 
opposite party held a meeting, in which they came to a truly remark- 
able decision. 

By way of saving their consciences in the matter of loyalty, these 
great men decided that Elizabeth, who had just passed her thirty -second 
birthday, and was still awaiting the birth of Albert's child, should offer 
her hand to the boy King Wladislas of Poland, aged fifteen ; and they 
settled that their issue should succeed in Hungary ; while, if the expected 
posthumous child was a son he should have Bohemia, (which was how- 
ever very far from being at their disposal), — and the reversion of 
Hungary in case Wladislas had no son. It may be further mentioned 
that although this scheme prevailed, it was not the only one ; there was 
a party, but probably too small to assert itself effectually, which desired 
to marry the Queen to the ' heathenish Lazar Brankovich ' — son of the 
Despot of Servia. This Prince followed the Greek ritual ; and his father 
had more fuUy earned for him the epithet — ' heathenish ' — from his de- 
tractors, by marrying one of his sisters to Sultan Amurath. Finally, 
the party which had carried the day so far, demanded an interview 
with the Queen, told her that she was not fit for responsibilities of 
government, and that if she wished to reign at all she must marry 
Wladislas. 
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I see no sign in Elizabeth's actions of that despondency which some 
writers represent her to have expressed. According to one of their 
versions, she assembled the magnates and informed them that she felt 
wholly onequal to the responsibilities of her position, and was besides 
confident that her unborn child would prove a girl, for which reason she 
gave her hearty consent to their election of a King, and intended to 
retire into private life, — begging them only, for her father's sake, not to 
forget her. Bonfinius gives this speech of the Queen at considerable 
length. But there is this difficulty, that — ^from the moment of Albert's 
death — she had been asserting her rights and thoseof her daughters, and 
of the possible son, by numerous documents, as well as in every other 
way open to her. Moreover, no similar declaration appears to have 
been made to the Bohemians, which would have happened as a matter 
of course, had the Queen been worried between October and January 
into utter weariness of her royal misery. And this account is also 
inconsistent with another inimical version of her conduct given by 
Thwrocz; according to which Elizabeth gave her sanction to the 
departure of an embassy, for the express purpose of negotiating her mar- 
riage with Wladislas, provided only he would engage to support the 
rights of the possible son of Albert over Austria and Bohemia. 

The embassy undoubtedly started in January, 1440; its principal 
members being John, Bishop of Segna or Zeng, — Matko of Talotz, 
Ban of Slavonia and Dalmatia, — Emeric Marczali, — John Pereny, 
and Ladislas of Palotz — all high officials, who were accompanied by 
Michael Orszag, Reimbald Frangipani, and other members of important 
families, and by delegates from several towns. Engel certainly con- 
tradicts himself when he brings forward the presence of a delegate sent 
especially by Ulric of Cilly as evidence that Queen Elizabeth was a con- 
senting party to this mission ; whereas a few lines farther on he says 
that the same Ulric of Cilly, — who was then at Vienna, and therefore 
unable to influence or defend the Queen, — became indignant on learning 
that she had approved the project of the Polish marriage in his absence. 
Also that — in concert with Frederic of Austria — he threatened the 
Hungarian magnates who had arranged this union, with war, and 
ordered Elizabeth to change her mind ; which she did on the 12th of 
Febniary, when she heard that Frederic had been elected King of tiie 
Romans. The sum total of the matter really is, that Elizabeth never had the 
slightest intention of marrying Wladislas, but that her peculiar situation 
induced her to temporise, and the best explanation of her conduct is 
probably to be found in a manuscript, the composition of one of her 
attendant ladies — Helena Kottauerin. I have not had access to the 
original, and I therefore quote from the extract given by Palacky. 

According to this familiar narrative, the Queen's object was to gain 
time. She flattered herself with the idea that, as her sex was the sole 
exception taken to her, the birth of a male heir would at once rally the 
Hungarians round her. Therefore as the only chance of continuing 
Sovereign of Hungary until the birth of her son, she gave a feigned 
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consent to the instructions of the ambassadors, clogging them with 
n amorous conditions which she — ' weUknew no one would fulfil, neither 
the Poles nor the Hungarian lords. Thereby she intended to disen- 
tangle herself later from the consent she had given.' The lady adds : — 
' This the Hungarian lords did not understand, and were only pleased 
that the Queen had consented.* The instructions given to the ambas- 
sadors are not extant, and it is therefore impossible to say how Elizabeth 
had fenced and guarded herself; but from the result it may be gathered 
that, as the writer just quoted remarks, no attention was paid to her 
wishes and stipulations. When the key is once obtained to £lizabeth*s 
actions, it becomes easy to imagine that the other report of Bonfinius 
may be a distorted version of some temporising speech, made while the 
lords were worrying her beyond endurance. She may have expressed a 
determination to resign rather than marry the King of Poland ; that she 
ever for a moment entertained the idea of such an union — seriously — may 
be emphatically denied. About this time she wrote to the burghers of 
Kesmark, and the nobles of the Zips ; — * To your fidelity I entrust the 
charge of providing for the safety of our country, for your district 
adjoins the frontier-districts of our rival.' And John Jiskra, a 
Bohemian or Moravian, who had entered Sigismund's service, and had 
since afforded valuable assistance to Albert, was especially useful in the 
Carpathian mountains. Elizabeth had appointed him ' tutor,' or pro- 
tector of the important fortresa of Easchau in the same neighbourhood. 
Frederic's election as King of the Romans, just before her own time 
of peril, may have lent her nerve to speak out more boldly, but 
nothing more. That she did so because she feared his displeasure is 
an absurd idea, for it is Frederic who appears throughout the subsequent 
struggle as the temporiser, — not Elizabeth. It was one of her disad- 
vantages that he was — through his mother — ^more nearly related to tlie 
King of Poland, than to her children on his father's side. 

On the 22nd of February, 1 440, Elizabeth gave birth to a son at 
Komom, in the presence of many witnesses. The choice of this fortress for 
the event seems to indicate distrust of the capital. The Queen had probably 
the comfort of her mother's presence during her horn* of trial; and the re- 
call of this Empress- Queen of the house of Cilly seems to have been one of 
the measures which gave offence to the opposite party. It ia doubtful 
whether the advent of the Prince was hailed in Hungary with unmixed 
satisfaction by any human being beyond a very limited circle of relatives 
and fierce partisans. After so many years of expectation, the heir had 
chosen an unlucky moment for coming into the world, for if the new 
hopes awakened by his birth nerved his royal mother to strive to the 
uttermost for her rights and his, it was so much the worse for thousands 
of their subjects ; nay, even the Queen herself might have been saved 
much sorrow had her child been a daughter, though with human short- 
sightedness she had founded every hope on the possession of a son. 

The child was baptised Ladislas, after the sainted Hungarian 
monarch revered by Sigismund, and is known in history as Ladislas 
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Posthumus. His name is really the same as that of his Polish rival ; 
but it is convenient to preserve the customary difference in the spelling 
for the avoidance of confusion. In some documents the Queen calls 
her son 'Lassla' — ^and in the Cilly Chronicle the name is written — 
' Lasslawn.' 

Much disappointment followed the joyful event There was no 
general rally round the cradle of the heir. How indeed was a baby to 
check the advance of the Moslem ? — This was the strong argument of 
the Polish party, and it made good the reasoning in the most effectual 
manner possible — ^by refusing to fight for him. Bohemia remained unde- 
cided, weighing the good and evil of the situation. Only in Austria, 
where the people were accustomed to minorities and strict dynastic suc- 
cession, were the rights of the newborn Sovereign recogm'sed at once 
without cavil. 

Elizabeth lost no time in ordering the intelligence of her son's birth 
to be transmitted to Poland, with instructions to the ambassadors to 
break off all negotiations and return forthwith. Dlugoss the Pole 
believes that the unexpected adhesion of Ulric of Cilly, and of many 
German, and especially Austrian, nobles — who had come to the aid of the 
Queen, and gained influence over her, — led to her change of views ; but 
he owns that King Wladislas himself, on learning that her child was a 
boy, proposed to withdraw his pretensions ; while, in their reply, the 
ambassadors urged him oa — with the assurance that they were empowered 
to act in this case also. And so they probably were, by the Hungarian 
magnates, but not by the Queen. It would seem that they told their 
own tale, and gave that colouring to events which best suited their own 
purposes ; there is sufficient reason for supposing that Ulric was always 
an adherent of the Queen, who was his first cousin; but he had 
lingered in Vienna on a mission concerning the Austrian affairs 
of the family, not anticipating the violent measures of his anta- 
gonists ; when he returned with those Germans who came to the rescue 
of All>ert*s widow and children, Elizabeth was enabled to speak her 
mind more plainly. 

The news of the Prince's birth seems decidedly to have accelerated 
the negotiations of the embassy ; it returned very speedily, as the Queen 
had desired, but having, in direct opposition to her commands, concluded 
a treaty on the old basis, — marriage and all. According to Dlugoss, 
the young King was exceedingly averse to this condition, qu account of 
the disproportion in age, a natural feeling on which Elizabeth had 
probably reckoned, but he promised to fulfil the condition since he could 
not obtain the kingdom without And then the ambassadors, quitting 
Poland, despatched two members of their company, — Matko of Talotz 
the Ban of Dalmatia, and Emeric Marczali, who was High Steward to 
Elizabeth, — with letters narrating the success of their mission. Among 
the documents of which they were the bearers was one from Wladislas, 
— in his new capacity of Sovereign -elect in Hungary. — by which, con- 
jointly with the Estates of Poland, he guaranteed to the corresponding 
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representatives ; in bis second kingdom, the preservation of their rights. 
Its fate was, — never to be published in Hungary, at least in its pristine 
form ; for the Queen took possession of it, threw the bearers into prison, 
and confiscated their property. This sensational proceeding startled the 
advocates of the marriage. Wladislas, who was about to send a Polish 
embassy with letters and wedding-presents to his proposed wife, on 
hearing that she had threatened all who came near her — on such an 
errand — with the fate of her own obnoxious subjects, stopped his envoys 
on their road. 

This determined attitude on the part of Elizabeth by no means 
altered the intentions of those Hungarians who wanted Wladislas for 
their Bang. Whether they still harboured the design of constraining 
their Queen into marriage is not evident ; on this point they perhaps 
intended to be guided by circumstances ; but they made immediate 
preparations for the King of Poland*s entry into Hungary. If Dlugoss 
accuses Ulric of Cilly — and other prominent partisans — of keeping up the 
Queen's opposition, this is probably because the Hungarians continued 
to repeat that tale to the Poles. On the other hand, Hungarian and 
German writers have disbelieved the reluctance of the King of Poland 
to assume the crown of Hungary, of which Dlugoss makes a considerable 
parade. If he ever entertained such feelings he had those about him 
whose interest it was not to let him indulge them, — who longed for 
accessions of land and promotions to office, — and even for the excite- 
ment of war, whether against Christian or Moslem. And the determined 
rejection of W'ladislas — by Elizabeth — was calculated to raise the King's 
hopes of obtaining her inheritance uncharged with the burden of 
marriage, which to him was a greater drawback than a war of conquest 

Whether Elizabeth, — ^without becoming the wife of her son's rival, 
— could at this moment of suspense, by means of a compromise, have 
averted a civil war, with its long train of evils, from her country ; and 
whether, in that case, she was justified in incurring the responsibility of 
a struggle for dynastic rights, are questions into which it is not intended 
here to enter. Eh'zabeth did not reason like a philosopher on these 
points ; the attempt at forcing her into a second union had been revolt- 
ing to her tenderest feelings, and she would have felt it sacrilege to relin- 
quish for her son a kingdom which his father had intended him to 
inherit, in favour of the audacious pretender to her hand. Few royal 
personages in her day, or perhaps in any other day^ would have taken 
a more philanthropic view of the situation. 

From the moment of her son's birth, indeed, Elizabeth, — though con- 
tinuing to rule by reason of his infancy, — seems to have sunk her own 
pretensions in his. Early in April a deputation from the Bohemian 
Estates waited on the Queen at Komom, to inform her of an intended 
meeting of all parties for the purpose of electing a King. Among its 
members was Procop of Rabstein, who had formerly served King 
Albert. Elizabeth led these men to her son's cradle, and implored them 
in touching words not to rob the orphan of his right; for that no monarch 
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they could choose would be truly King, so long as a scion of the old 
royal house existed. Procop left completely subjugated, and vowing 
that his life should be dedicated to her service ; but he was unsuccessfid 
in his attempt to obtain a delay, which might have enabled the Queen 
to send representatives to the meeting. Apparently she had not a 
man whom she could spare at that crisis from her side; and her 
cause in consequence, — though not absolutely wrecked, — fared badly at 
the diet. 

King Wladislas had been detained some time in Poland by the un- 
usually hard and protracted frost, and then by the disastrous effects of 
its sudden termination. The receipt of bad news from Lithuania, — which 
included the assassination of his father's cousin, Sigismund Kieystutowitch, 
— obliged him to make arrangements for sending thither his brother 
Casimir as Viceroy, before he went in search of new dominions ; and 
thereupon followed intelligence of the arrest of Matko and Emeric, which 
is said to have amazed and discouraged the young monarch, more 
especially as some of the men about him, — thoseof course who were opposed 
to the Hungarian expedition, — interpreted all these things as bad omens; 
so that he commenced and carried out his journey under much depres- 
sion, and entered Hungary with a heavy heart If this account of the 
King's feelings be accurate, the nobles seem to have been otherwise 
minded ; tliey travelled with a number of golden vessels for their ov^n use, 
and accompanied by bands of flute-players ; moreover the Bang lavished 
gifts upon them with the profuseness for which his race was famed, and 
which the Queen was unable to imitate,— even if she wished to do so, — 
because the crown lands were to a great extent placed at his disposal, as 
well as many estates belonging to her partisans. The Polish succession 
was evidently the wish of a majority among the nobles and officials, but 
the stand which MizaLeth was enabled to make, shows .that a different 
feeling must have existed somewhere. 

It was on the 22nd of April that young "Wladislas set foot in Hun- 
gary, and received the homage of a host of nobles. At his side stood 
the veteran prelate and politician, Sbigneus Olesnicki, Bishop of Cracow ; 
and this man, with two or three colleagues, may be said to have directed 
the movements of the boy King. Wladislas was of course wholly in- 
experienced, but he was lively, genial, and brave ; and this early wel- 
come seems to have raised his spirits ; so, for a time, no more is heard 
of depression. Rather was it the poor Queen's turn to experience that 
trial, but her courage rose with the emergency, and without pausing to 
lament over her reverses, she pressed forward the preparations for her 
boy's coronation, before his rival could make such a solemnity impossible. 
After sending letters to the cities of Hungary, in which she warned them 
against admitting the usurper, she left Komom with her son on the 10th 
of May, — paused at Dotis, where she inspected an auxiliary army of 
Bohemians and Moravians, — and then made her way to Wissegrad, 
where the crown of St. Stephen was safely housed in the keeping of 
Ladislas of Oara. . Elizabeth superintended the removal of bars and 
TOL. II. O 
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seals, and carried off the talisman with all the insignia of royalty, travel- 
ling without farther delay to Stuhlweisaenhurg. 

Here, in the royal city, the twelve-weeks-old monarch was duly 
anointed hy Dionysius of Szech, the Archbishop of Gran ; — this august 
solemnity took place on the 17 th of May, 1440, in that cathedral where 
the Hungarian Kings were wont to receive their consecration* and Ladislas 
wore for a moment the precious crown of Ht Stephen, which was held 
over his head by the officiating prelate, while the Woywode Nicolas of 
Ujlah buckled the military belt round his tiny waist. Thwrocz says that 
— ' the child shrieked during the coronation ; the cleigy sang the usual 
- hymns of praise, and the Queen shed one stream of tears ; the barons 
who attended the coronation, moved by the Queen's grief, wept with 
her/ Ulric of Gilly took the oath in the baby^s name, and the Cardinal 
Archbishop, as he lifted his infant King in his arms, broke into thanks- 
giving in the words of the ' Nunc Dimittis.' 

On the 19th the Polish army, its ranks swollen by a formidable ac- 
cession of Hungarian magnates, reached the bank of the Danube, and, on the 
2l8t, Ofen, — the Magyar capital, — flung wide its gates to admit Wladislas. 

The coronation of the infant King once accomplished, it became 
necessary to remove him from the neighbourhood of his competitor. 
Elizabeth paused again at Wissegrad, ostensibly to replace the crown of 
St. Stephen ; but instead of depositing it in its customary place, she carried 
it on with her towards Austria, where she intended her son to remain 
until Hungary became more settled. There are various accounts of the 
manner in which the Queen contrived to deceive the keepers of the 
insignia ; not indeed Gara, for he was in the plot, but apparently those 
under him ; the most probable is — that she gave into the hands of one of 
her ladies something wrapped in the silk covering usually appropriated 
to the crown, and had it at once sealed and fastened in the chest, where 
St. Stephen's diadem had been previously secured. Some authors call 
the substitute — a facsimile, which in shape and weight it may have 
been, but evidently in no other way. Elizabeth then went on to Raab, 
which fortress she entrusted to the keeping of Ulric of Cilly, and of the 
Bohemian Schulkowsky, who probably acted as his lieutenant Under 
the escort of Jiskra she reached Presburg, where she awaited the arrival 
of a Bohemian and German reinforcement. During this same time her 
uncle, Frederic of Cilly, was marching on Ofen, where he hoped to join 
the Palatine Lorenz of Hedervara. Bishop Simon of Rozgon had forestalled 
him ; he had left Erlau in haste and beleaguered the capital. A Reichs- 
tag was convened by the Rozgon party to open on the 29th of June, and 
meanwhile Hedervara was persuaded by the Bishop to seek the King of 
Poland on a mission of reconcilement ; this failed, — and the Palatine then 
joined the King's party, and threw open the gates of his city. Wladislas 
entered it on the eve of Trinity Sunday, and celebrated this success by 
an octave of religious services and processions. 

In Austria the Queen's perplexities were now scarcely less than in 
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those conntries over which her father had ruled, although there was in 
that quarter no question of the haby^s right to succeed her husband. 
Albert by his will had left the guarcUanship of his unborn child, — if a 
son, — to three Hungarians, three Bohemians, one citizen of Prague, and 
two Austrians. ^neas Sylvius gives the number of guardians as some- 
what fewer ; but Kurz apparently quotes from the original document 
the arrangement just stated. These men were to be assistants to Queen 
Elizabeth and Duke Frederic, the head-guardians ; it does not appear 
that Frederic's brother Albert was named, except by implication, as 
Frederic's possible successor. In this will King Albert confidently 
expresses his hope of a son ; but although he distrusted Ofen, so far as 
to desire that the Prince might be brought up under his mother's care 
at Presburg, which waa near Austria, and, — being within easy reach of 
Moravia, and even Bohemia, — a central situation, he had evidently no 
suspicion of the pass to which afifairs would arrive in Hungary. Albert 
nmst have considered his daughter Anna as virtually married, and j)ro- 
vided for by previous arrangements, since he does not mention her ; but 
directs that * Our dear daughter, Maiden Elizabeth, who is still un- 
married,' and any other daughter that may be bom, shall be married 
with 'common counsel, knowledge, and will' of her mother, * the eldest 
of Austria,' — meaning Frederic, or any Prince succeeding him in that 
position, — the prelates, princes, knights, and ofi&cials of Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Austria. 

It was found impossible to carry out the complicated directions con- 
tained in this will, in the face of the independent and even conflicting 
views of the several states. In Hungary John Hunyadi, the great warrior, 
— one of the appointed guardians, — seems to have been an advocate 
of the Polish scheme from the moment it w^as broached ; and — no sooner 
had Wladislas entered Ofen — than he seized an opportunity to leave 
Szoreny, after Amurath's retreat to Belgrade, and hastened to tender his 
allegiance and service. Mizabeth acquiesced of necessity in the deter- 
mination of the Austrians, to declare Frederic Regent and sole guardian 
so far as their land was concerned. The character oi Frederic, though 
apparently free from vice and crime, was calculated to drive a woman 
of Elizabeth's impulsive temperament to desperation. In Austria he 
seemed willing to do his duty to his ward ; at least he did not attempt 
at that time to thwart the states in their loyal resolves : but he shrank 
from affording Ladislas effectual assistance. Possibly he may have 
ascribed his own conduct to an enlightened policy of non-intervention ; yet 
— since he had been elected King of the Romans — he had a direct interest 
in the settlement of Bohemia and Moravia, and also an indirect but 
important one, in the kingdom of Hungary and its dependencies, lying 
as they did between Germany, — and especially between the Hapsburg 
territories, — and the Turks. As head of the Empu:e he might have 
exercised much influence, not only without incurring the responsibility 
of additional bloodshed, but even for the prevention or mitigation of 
military horrors. Throughout a long life, however, this Emperor earned 
and retained the reputation of an indolent, selfish, incapable man. Yet 
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it was in his line that the imperial dignity became hereditary. Elected 
rather because he was Albert's cousin than for any merit of his own, he 
was enabled, by the sheer force of circumstances, to transmit the supre- 
macy to his descendants, — an attempt in which many able men had 
failed ; such is the irony of history I 

In a burst of indignation and disappointment, Elizabeth declared 
that her son should be placed under the care of Albert, Frederic's 
brother. He was the only other available Prince of the House of Haps- 
burg, which now reckoned but four male scions, — the baby-King, 
Ladislas, — Frederic, the King of the Romans, — his brother Albert, — and 
Sigismund of the Tyrol, son of another Frederic, sumamed 'with 
the Empty Pocket;' Duke Sigismund was a boy, under the guardian- 
ship of King Frederic, who had already had a wrangle with Duke 
Albert on the subject of his wardship. A greater contrast than that 
presented by the Hapsburg brothers can scarcely be imagined, though 
it was chiefly superficial, for both agreed in being brainless. Albert's 
fearless, reckless bearing must have inspired the Queen with a hope that 
in him she had at last found the champion she needed ; and aU the 
more that, in the strife between King Frederic and Count Ulric in 
Carinthia, Albert had sided with the latter. Already, on the 10th of 
April, — before the coronation, — she had bidden the Estates of Austria 
acknowledge him as Regent and guardian. It would seem, indeed, 
that the Estates were unwilling to sanction any such change ; but the 
Queen concluded a treaty with Albert on the 31st of May. She was 
soon compelled to abandon all idea of thus bettering her condition. 
Frederic, who alone had any influence in Austria, became very angry, 
and might have wrought much mischief; while Albert, a feather- 
headed, dissipated Prince, without money or credit, proved so complete 
a failure in all respects, that Elizabeth had no choice but to make the 
liest terms she coidd with the Roman King. 

Wladislas, meanwhile, was in sufficient force to venture on violence 
and treachery towards the principal followers of Elizabeth. Having 
invited them to a conference at Ofen, he, in contempt of all good faith, 
locked them up until they had sworn allegiance to him. As, with the 
sole exception of Nicolas of Ujlah, another of the three Hungarian 
guardians, they did not afterwards hold themselves bound by the oath 
thus extorted, he gained little by his treachery. Even Cardinal Szech, 
although he had the weakness to officiate at a second coronation, — of 
\Vladislas, — did not change his inmost opinions. This misfortune was, 
indeed, soon followed by the capture of Ulric of Cilly at Raab ; while 
among the former nobles kidnapped, had been Ladislas of Gara, who, 
to save his life, was forced to order the gates of Wissegrad to be thrown 
open for the new King. A sore disappointment indeed awaited 
AA'ladislas, for — on seeking for the magic crown of St. Stephen, which 
was to transform him into a genuine Himgarian monarch, he discovered 
its absence. The happy thought then struck him, or pome one about 
him, of being crowned with a diadem taken from the monumental 
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eflSgy, or as some say, from the actual corpse, of the sainted King, 
which was enshrined; and with this he was crowned on the 17th of 
July at Stuhlweissenburg. 

About this time, according to Polish accounts, proof was obtained 
of a conspiracy among some of Elizabeth's partisans to assassinate 
Wladislas, either by steel or poison, before his coronation ; and thoBe 
who were arrested professed to have received money from the Queen for 
that purpose. It is also said that the King refused to believe in 
Elizabeth's participation in the plot, and that he kept entirely clear of 
the odium of punishment, leaving the unfortunate prisoners to be dealt 
with by the native authorities, — that is, the barons, — ^who put them to 
a lingering death. Possibly, the only evidence of their guilt may have 
consisted of the confessions wrung from them, under torture. The King 
took upon himself to order the release of Ladisks of Gara, — whom some 
of his nobles had captured with a special view to revenging on him 
the abstraction of the crown ; he was set free upon parole, and several 
others with him. Ulric of Cilly was dispatched to negotiate with 
the Queen, on promising that he would return to his dungeon if 
unsuccessful. 

Elizal)eth was at Presburg when she heard of the foreign King's 
coronation, — only two months after that of her son, — and of the act 
passed and published on the very day of the coronation, accusing her of 
upsetting the country, — by having a child consecrated, after she had 
given consent to the Polish mission, — and by carrj'ing away the crown 
of St Stephen, — at a time when the kingdom was threatened by an 
external force ; this document ended by declaring the coronation of 
Wladislas valid, as performed with a second crown of St. Stephen and 
the rest of the regalia, and by pronouncing all persons who continued to 
support the cause of his rival, to have deservedly forfeited estates, offices, 
and even life and all human rights ; moreover, — which was not an 
unimportant climax, — their lands were to escheat to the King. 

On receipt of this crushing intelligence the Queen is said to have 
exclaimed : — ' malignant and treacherous nation, what a crime thou 
hast committed I If thou dost not perceive thy crime, viewed by itself, 
recognise its magnitude by comparison with other cases. Behold, the 
neighbouring nation of the Poles has raised its Lord, the son of the 
King, though only a youth in age, to his father's throne ; and not con- 
tent with that favour, values neither life, nor repose, nor property, in 
order that he may acquire another kingdom, and shine with a jewelled 
diadem ! Thou, in reverse order, dost not augment the dignity of the 
King, but detract from it.' 

In consequence of the necessity, under which she found herself, 
of cultivating Frederic's good-will, as well as of providing a 
shelter for her children, Elizabeth left Presburg, apparently on the 
1st of* August, — after writing from thence a letter to the Germans 
of Transylvania, in which she exhorted them to remain loyal, — and 
travelled to Vienna, the scene of so many comparatively peaceful 
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days of her early married life. Up to this time the Princesses are 
scarcely mentioned, although it is probable that they accompanied their 
mother and infant brother in most of their movements. That the three 
children were now given into the care of Frederic, and domiciled at 
Vienna, is, however, expressly stated. From this redoubtable King of 
the Romans, nicknamed ' The Prince with the Little Heart,* Elizabeth 
obtained some money in driblets, and on good security. She found her- 
self obliged to pledge to this kind cousin the town and castle of 
Steyer, also Persenberg, Weiteneck, laper, and Trautmannsdorf, — all 
parts of her dower as Duchess of Austria, — and, moreover, her jewels 
and treasures, including the crown of the Queens-consort of Hungary, 
and even the sacred diadem of St. Stephen, — enriched with fifty-three 
sapphires, fifty balas-rubies, one emerald, and three hundred and 
twenty-eight pearls, and weighing altogether, with its small silken cap, 
nine marks six loths. It may be said that the children were also 
pawned, for some of the money raised was, according to Engel, given 
by Frederic in consideration of her definite recognition of him as 
guardian ; the Queen stipulated that she should receive her children 
back, so soon as she had a secure fortress in which to house them, but 
she eventually found it impossible to enforce this condition. Frederic 
sent them to the castle of Forchstentein, near Wiener-Neustadt, — and, 
at this period of his guardianship, he seems to have made all proper 
provision for their welfare, mental and physical. It is not easy to 
ascertain exactly what became of them afterwards ; they were in all 
likelihood at Forchstentein when their mother pledged the neigh- 
bouring town of Odenburg to Frederic, — that is, early in the following 
year, — and there they were within easy reach of Hungary ; but it will 
be seen that Ladislas was afterwards removed, possibly the Princesses 
also, — on the plea perhaps of safety, but certainly against their mother's 
wish. By the tone of her complaints it would seem as if she hardly 
knew whither they went ; probably there were conflicting reports. 
Certain it is that the Queen was much more entirely parted from her 
children than she had intended ; while the people of Hungary by 
degrees lost the interest which they had begun to feel in their infant 
King ; and it was even rumoured that he was dead. 

In Bohemia the baby's claim was narrowly saved. Of four Grerman 
Princes named as desirable Kings, Albert of Bavaria was the favourite, 
and he might possibly have reigned in comparative peace, but, — as related 
in the life of the Empress Barbara, — he magnanimously refused the 
crown. Whether this act was a consequence of remonstrances from the 
Emperor, who considered himself next heir to Ladislas, — or of the en- 
treaties and persuasions of Barbara and Elizabeth, — or mainly of his own 
anti-Hussite views and rigidity of purpose, — another crisis was thus 
passed without the total wreck of the Queen's hopes. 

Amid all the weakness and treachery which were evoked by the 
position of the royal family, it is refreshing to turn to some few uud 
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rare instances of constancy. The conduct of Albert was magnanimous 
rather than constant, for it does not appear that he had any special 
attachment to the families of either Sigismund or Albert of Austria. 
But his cousin Elizabeth, Duchess of Brieg and Liegnitz, was evidently 
influenced by family ties, and probably by early friendship with the 
oppressed Queen. There are not materials for a fall biography of 
this Duchess, yet she was beyond doubt a person of some importance in 
her time. Her married life was apparency happy, but short. Louis 
must have been much older than Elizabeth, and was widower of a Hun- 
garian lady when she married him ; already, in 1404, he had made 
a voyage to the Holy Land. In 1428 their tranquillity was 
troubled by an invasion of the Hussites, to whom Brieg surrendered. 
Louis was accused of having taken a bribe to let it go, and that — because 
of his wife's passion for play, which had brought him to poverty. Horn, 
however, treats these accusations of Windeck with contempt and 
incredulity ; they were, of course, the floating scandal of the day, but 
the slur on the Duchess is not confirmed by any other contemporary, 
while the charge made against the Duke is in positive contradiction to 
a letter — from Conrad, Bishop of Breslau, to the Grand Master of 
Prussia, — ^in which Louis, who had at Constance shown great acrimony 
against Hus, is named as one of the few Silesian Princes who had not 
consented to treat in a friendly spirit with the Hussites. Certainly 
when they reappeared in the same neighbourhood in 1432, this Duke 
refused to join the rest of the Silesians in making peace for two years. 

Louis had probably a long period of warning and preparation for 
death. In 1433 he publishes the fact that he has made over to his 
consort Elizabeth all the slaughter-houses (Fleischb&nke) in Liegnitz, 
because her dower (Leibgedinge) will not bring her in much income after 
his decease. So early as 1426 she had received a similar gift in 
Brieg ; but the sequel tends to show that Louis and Elizabeth could 
place ver}' little dependence on that town, while Liegnitz was really 
attached to them. In 1435 the Duke and Duchess made a joint will ; 
and the following year saw Elizabeth a widow. She appears to have 
been left sole ruler of Brieg and Liegnitz during the minority of her 
sons, and her brother Frederic undertook the guardianship — of her 
daughters especially, — with King Albert's authority ; this measure may 
have been suggested by the following act of insubordination, upon 
which it followed clonely. In 1438 the nobility of the principality and 
town of Brieg made alliance with Wladislas, King of Poland, and his 
brother Casimir, King-elect of Bohemia, and proclaimed — that even if the 
Duchess and her daughters refused consent, they would hold to their 
resolve all the same, and keep the Oder route open at all times for the 
Polish troops. In the October of this year, Margrave Albert of Bran- 
denburg writes word to his sister that the Eling has promised to 
send troops to garrison and control Brieg. 

Elizabeth probably saw and conversed with King Albert during 
his visit to Silesia early in 1439. In March she writes to his Chief 
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Secretary Marckwart, in friendly and almost afifectionate terms : — * Our 
special greeting and all that is good, beloved Lord Marckwart. As 
you well know what yon have advised with our brother and us, we 
entreat you diligently/ <fec. She goes on to beg that letters may 
speedDy be sent, apparently to authorise her in raising troops for the 
defence of Kocznaw and other places. She adds : — ' What we are to 
give you for it that will we willingly do, and have commanded the 
noble Count John of Schawmburg.' Albert's opinion of the Silesians 
in general is probably shown by his permission to the Liegnitzers to 
capture and try — * robbers and extortioners,' thronghout the whole 
country. Of the Duchess's subsequent proceedings little is to be dis- 
covered from letters or other documents ; but Caro, while noting the 
disorganisation of Silesia, which lacked a consciousness of national 
existence, continues : — ' Only the Duchess Elizabeth of Liegnitz, the 
courageous daughter of the first Hohenzollem Elector, a stirring and 
active lady ... . held firm,' (fee, (fee. He mentions her as joining 
with Breslau, Schweidnitz, and Jauer in a mutual defence league, — 
aimed of course primarily against Poland. She also advocated the 
cause of Queen Elizabeth and her son Ladislas, — ^by her delegates, — in 
the Bohemian Landtag. 

The Duchess appears to have retired to some extent from public 
life ill 1444, when probably her sons were of age to govern. From 
that time she disappears from the pages of general history. 

During the winter of 1440-41, Frederic of CiUy, deeply touched 
by the sufferings of the hostages whom the Polish King and party had 
detained as sureties for his son Ulric, was indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to effect at least a preliminary truce, that he might commence 
negotiations for their release ; and with this end in view he rode many 
times to and fro between Ofen and Gran. Both Sovereigns may have 
been obstinate ; but it is obvious that Wladislas was ruled, — whether 
willingly or not, — by the house of Rozgon, whose bitter enmity to 
Elizabeth rendered any compromise impossible. At length the Count 
received a secret warning of treachery, only too well founded ; he was 
attacked by the Rozgons and their adherents in the night, and had but 
just time to escape, leaving his e(]nipages and all his valuable goods 
behind him, — and also his Chancellor, who was taken prisoner. This 
iniquitous deed roused the ire of Frederic, who thenceforth resolved on 
attaining his end by foree. 

Elizabeth had found in Gran her surest refuge, and in the Cardinal 
Archbishop an adherent as staunch as if he had never crowned her 
enemy ; jealousy of the Rozs^ons may have aided in producing this result. 
By his advice apparently she published a declaration against the validity 
of the Polish Kind's Hungarian coronation, — -it having been performed 
with a spurious diadem, — and bade all her people remember that if the 
riofhts of Sovereigns were not held sacred, neither would be those of 
private persons be respected. 
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Of all the generals in Queen Elizabeth's service, — John Jiskra, — 
whose name is also written Ziskra, Giskra and Gyskra, — the Bohemian 
or Moravian, did her the most efficient service, tarnished indeed, as the 
o|)po8ite party asserted, by ferocity and cruelty. Under his manage- 
ment the north of Hungary, — that ie, the country in and about the 
Carpathian mountains, — be<*ame the acknowledged stronghold of her 
party. This was partly owing to the fact that the population was 
chiefly Slav, with an admixture of German colonists : over these men 
of his own race, and of Sigismund's and Albert's race, the Czech leader 
soon acquired influence ; they probably did not love the Hungarians. 
The Queen's detractors accuse her of having expressed a desire to 
negotiate with Wladislas, so soon as she saw that he intended to make 
a serious effort in this direction, with the set purpose of inducing him 
to disband his army ; and, having achieved that result, of declining to 
come to terms. It is, however, questionable whether Wladislas is at 
all likely to have commenced disbanding, before the treaty was signed 
and sealed. What really happened seems to have been that certain of 
the Poles, — ^whose expectations had not been fully realised in Hungary, 
or who were home-sick, — took this opportunity of returning. Elizabeth's 
own assertion was that the terms offered were never such as she could 
accept. She declares, — * That it was an impossible thing to draw her 
into such folly, for that she would be remarked upon as wishing to 
forward the cause of Wladislas King of Poland, in the kingdom of 
Hungary, rather than that of her own son ! ' And Dlugoss admits — that 
the Hungarian nobility of the Polish party rejoiced in seeing the King 
cut off from his own country, and therefore did not desire the termina- 
tion of Jiskra's power ; for so weary was Wladislas of this war, that 
they feared. — if the way was opened by the pacification or reduction 
of the mountain -fortresses, — he would escape over the frontier to 
Poland ; and on this ground they objected, not only to negotiations, 
but also to a decisive northern campaign. 

In con8e<iuence of the late treacherous attack, Frederic of Cilly 
and his son, — under whom served the Bohemian John Witowetz, — 
commenced a campaign in Croatia and Hungary. Near Stuhlweissen- 
burg the Counts beat the King in person. Nicolas, Archbishop-elect 
of Prague, writes to Ulric of Rosenberg — from Vienna — the news of 
this great battle. Palacky indeed characterises his narrative as being a 
' court fable,' but it appeara to have contained a basis of truth. * The 
Count of Cilly beat the Poles and Hungarians in such a way that about 
fifteen hundred remained on the spot, and they lost whole waggons full 
of fire-arms, and many were taken prisoners ; one * (report) * says fifty 
thousand gulden.' (Hansoms, and perhaps also loot.) * And Jiskra 
beat the Poles and Hungarians out of Kaschau also about a fortnight 
ago, so that thousands perished, and he has many prisoners. And so 
things are turning out badly for the Poles and Hungarians.^ The 
principal result of the dlly victory seems to have been the release of the 
hostages, which was a point of honour with the Counts ; they were 
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exchanged for certain prisoners taken in the battle, and then Frederic 
and Ulric concluded a treaty with Wladislas soon after Easter, which 
is tolerable evidence that they were not in a condition to anticipate a 
series of triumphs. 

This year, 1441, was one of comparative peace, neither party appa- 
rently could do much. Wladislas longed, after condnding the cam- 
paigns against the Counts, to make a raid on /Jiskra's district, but his 
own followers restrained him. Elizabeth had all along guarded herself 
as well as she could against surprises from the side of Poland by culti- 
vating a friendship with the Grand Master of Prussia — Paul of 
Rusdorf, — who sent her much useful information. Voigt mentions that 
on the accession of Albert and his Queen, that dignitary had sent the 
latter a present of a white amber paternoster, which is specified as 
something rare and precious. This gift seems to have been repeated 
about the year 1440, it may therefore be supposed^that on the former 
occasion it had met with unqualified approval ; and perhaps also the 
first paternoster had been lost or damaged during the Queen*s hurried 
moves from place to place. Letters are extant from Elizabeth to Paul 
dated the * Monday before Bartholomew,* and the * Saturday after All 
Saints,' — that is, in the August and November of 1440, and the latter 
were sent from the town of Eysnem. Paul died in 1441. 

The affairs of the Church, meanwhile, formed an additional subject 
of perplexity. Elizabeth had been induced to declare, — like Albert of 
Bavaria, — for Felix V., the Pope of the Council ; in the result this 
decision seems to have proved injurious to her interests in Bohemia, 
though it is quite possible that the Queen had been influenced by the 
feeling that Felix, by reason of his peculiar position, would be a man of 
liberal views, and as such likely to pacify that country. But the 
majority of the Czechs seem to have determined on observing a strict 
neutrality, which amounted to utter avoidance of all questions con- 
nected with the papacy ; so that when Elizabeth lent all the support 
she could to the Archbishop nominated by Felix, her conduct caused 
general dissatisfaction. The ecclesiastic thus appointed successor to 
Sigismund's formerprof^^^, Philibert Bishop of Coutances, was — Nicolas, 
son of Henrik Leiter, or Rebrik ; the see of Prague was thus restored 
to a native of the country ; his elevation was a popular act, and it is 
difficult to see why the Queen gave offence, when she directed all 
benefices — ^to which her son had a right of presentation — to be left at 
the disposal of Nicolas ; except that all parties may have held her to be 
assuming a right she did not possess, in meddling with Bohemian pre- 
ferment at all. This is the probable solution; since in the winter 
Ulric of Rosenberg had been appointed chief of an embassy, which was 
instructed to request both King Frederic and Queen Elizabeth — not in 
any way to interfere with the Bohemians, whose land was in urgent 
need of a head, and who desired to exercise entire freedom of choice. 
According to Palacky the conduct of Rosenberg, now become master 
of the situation, was simply shameful; he made a traffic of his 
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services on aU sides, and apparently both in spiritual and temporal 
matters. Whether Elizabeth was aware of this double-dealing or not, 
she kept studiously on good terms with him ; she knew that her cause 
had suffered from her unavoidable neglect to send delegates to the 
earlier meetings ; and this she had endeavoured to repair ; in March, 
1441, she writes to thank Rosenberg for the help he had afforded to 
her ambassadors at the last diet 

On the 4th of June the Queen was in Vienna, making a vehement 
appeal to Frederic's generosity and sense of honour at the ' Landtag,' 
— many Bohemian and Moravian lords being present; — the Arch- 
bishop of Treves and certain delegates from the other Electors sat 
there to hear, and apparently to decide, how far her appeal was well 
grounded. The Queen is said to have pleaded her own cause as 
follows : — 

' Dear cousin, I come to you on account of my son's and my own 
need ; because I have now been kept a long time in great suspense, 
and have entreated and admonished, and also requested the " Land- 
schaft " twice altogether, that it should admonish and beg you on my 
account and my son's, to make a further answer to the affair on account 
of which I and the Bohemian lords have come here . . . .' She pro- 
ceeds to beseech his support for herself and her son — * as a Roman 
King to whom widows and orphans are specially committed, whom by 
their office they are bound to protect ; ' and she most particularly asks 
— * that he will bring her son and daughters and the holy crown of 
Hungary towards the land of Austria, in a suitable town convenient 
for her son's kingdom and lands, and near them.' After expatiating on 
this topic, she entreats that Frederic, and others of the great men present, 
will accompany her to the approaching meeting at Haimburg, — an 
Austrian town near the Hungarian frontier, — because it is neither 
seemly nor fitting for her to treat of such great matters and to advise, 
with her son's enemies only. Then, entering into sundry other matters, 
she gives an account of her recognition as heir of her father, by the 
Estates of Hungary ; and of the letters and deed she had received from 
her husband after his coronation, declaring her and his children his 
heirs, which settlement had been confirmed by the lords, and asserts 
that — ' the most and beet of the lords ' — had renewed their allegiance to 
her as a widow even before her son's birth. She complains of those 
lords, — ' not the manliest nor the best,* — who had elected the King of 
Poland, and sets forth King Albert's services to ' ChriBtendom and the 
Christian Faith ; ' whereas the King of Poland came of a * heathen, 
unbelieving stock, not converted for the sake of God and the holy 
Christian Faith ; — but for the sake of the land of Poland it became 
Christian, and has always strengthened and upheld itself with the help 
of the heathen and unbelievers against Christendom, as has been shown 
on the servants of our dear Lady, the Order of the Teutonic Knights 
of PruHsia ; so it is also well known.' She adds, now addressing Frederic 
especially, on the subject of Wladislas Jagiello : — * lie drove your father's 
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brother — the late Duke \Villiam — ^from Poland, and has drawn upon and 
uianifeBted towards the house of Austria ^at contempt and insult, since 
he took his wife and drove him out of the land ; and that my late Lord 
and husband took so much to heart, and felt so strongly, that he never 
forgot it ; and would or could never be friendly with Poland by means 
of either one of his daughters, as the lords — who formed his Council, and 
are still alive — know and are well aware of ; they of Poland have also 
brought the Turks into the land of Hungary and made friends with 
them in my Lord and husband King Albert's lifetime, when he wa« in 
Prague ; and he of Poland still thinks of by-and-by making friends 
with the Turks against Christianity and against my son's right.* 

This and much more the royal mother uttered in full assembly, and 
then ensued an animated discussion between the King and Queen. 
Elizabeth |)ersisted in demanding the restoration of her son, her 
daughters, and the holy crown ; and not without reason, for an appli- 
cation had been made by some of the partisans of Wladislas to Pope 
Eugenius, that he would declare the Polish monarch undoubted King 
of Hungary, and this partly on the ground that his infant rival was 
probably dead. Frederic had indeed sent remonstrances to Rome, and 
asserted that Ladislas Posthumus was in Neust^dt and thriving ; but 
it would seem, from the expressions in Elizabeth's speech, that the boy 
had since been moved further, — no doubt lest she should insist on 
seeing him, and perhaps plan an escape. She, moreover, reiterated a 
request that Frederic would accompany her to the approaching con- 
ference at Haimburg, where it was intended that she and Wladislaa 
should appear with a following of Hungarians on either side, and also dele- 
gates from Bohemia and Austria, to arrange a settlement of all differences; 
it not being fit that she should arrive unsupported in the midst of her 
son's enemies. Frederic made many fair promises, but a few days later 
the Queen returned to the Landtag to complain that there was no 
appearance of any intention to perform them. The Estates of Austria 
seem to have recognised the justice of her representations, and addressed 
many remonstrances to the Regent, but .no pressure stopping short of 
rebellion was likely to make any impression on that self-satisfied Prince. 
In a letter dated * Presburg, the Friday after Francis, &c., 1441,' 
— which, according to Engel, means early in October, — Elizabeth once 
more begs for * son, daughters, and crown,* and reminds Frederic of his 
own former words, — * That her son ought to be in Hungary as well as 
herself, in case she won a battle.* She continues, — * And your Loving- 
ness (Euer Liebe) will understand that it would be proper and useful to 
us and to our son that he should reside in the kingdom of Hungary ; 
if indeed your Lovingness orders the state, — in which God give you 
luck, — no one has such a right to the children as ourselves.' 

It seems likely that Frederic was at this time much influenced by a 
man named Etzinger (or, as it is sometimes spelled, Enczinger), a 
Bavarian of moderate birth, who owed his rise to King Albert, and was 
one of the regents for Austria named in that King's will. At this 
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time Etziuger was a decided opponent of the CiUy asoendency every- 
where ; and so probably was Caspar Schlick, who was as powerful at 
the court of Frederic as he had been at those of Sigismund and Albert. 
iEneas Sylvius, the friend of Schlick, nevertlieless abuses Etzinger, who 
was also the Chancellor's friend ; but his dislike is probably grounded 
on events of a later date. He describes him as a declared infidel, who 
ouly went to church because he feared the people. However this may 
have been, Ulric of CiUy is still more coarsely vituperated by the same 
author, who was then in the service of the Emperor. The great power 
and influence of the Counts of CiUy about Styria, — ^in part of which 
duchy they now held themselves to be independent of the Dukes, — tended 
to irritate Frederic against them, and indirectly against Elizabeth. Their 
connection and hers with the troublesome Counts of Schaumburg or 
Schaumberg, — doubtful and reluctant vassals of Austria, — would have a 
similar effect, for it is not unlikely that they rejoiced in embarrassing his 
regency. Count John, — whom Elizabeth calls her unde, — ^he was probably 
the son of her unde Hermann's first wife, — is frequently mentioned by her, 
and often acted as an envoy or messenger between herself and Frederic. 
Tlie Counts of Cilly were, at this particular moment, lost to the cause 
of the Queen by the terms of their late treaty with Wladislas. In the 
course of 1441 Freileric appears to have imprisoned her other relative, — 
I^adislas of Gara, — at Neustadt, — ^giving as his reason that this Count 
had harboured robbers in his castles, who had done much mischief in 
Styria ; — and while he was thus rendered helpless Wladislas took posses- 
sion of many of those castles. It was perhaps after this event that Gara 
advised the Queen to submit to circumstances, in view of the over- 
whelming odds with which he felt that he and all her adherents were 
contending ; whereupon Elizabeth indignantly exclaimed, — * that it was 
not like a man to be discouraged by reverses.' Even a plague, which 
ravaged the land in this year, and which inclined Wladislas to wish 
for peace, had no effect on the energies of this determined woman. 

To Jiskra^ whose spirit was as undaunted as her own, she was still 
indebted for the power of continuing the struggle. A document is 
extant in the archives of Kremnitz, by which Elizabeth appoints ' Jan 
Gyskra von Brandeis ' her captain, — that is, governor, — * in that town, 
all her other mountain-towns, and the whole county of BoL' From 
this district she derived a large portion of her funds, — the proceeds of 
the taxes, and of the metal from the mines which was coined at Krenmitz 
for Ladislas. In this autumn Jiskra conquered Kezmark for the Queen, 
and the commandant, Nicolas of Pereny, took to flight Rosenau was 
indeed saved by the Polish party, but the Bohemian leader continued to 
devastate the lands of its members in that neighbourhood. At Presburg 
there was a gallant effort made by the Queen's troops to obtain pos- 
session of the castle which under Rozgon still held out for the King of 
Poland, although the town was hers. A detachment of newly -arrived 
Poles however beat the Austrians at Tymau, burned the suburbs of 
Presburg, and relieved the castle for the moment. During the winter 
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Wladislas liimself came into the neighbourhood and superintended the 
provisioning of the garrison ; he then advanced to its relief, but was 
compelled to retreat. A letter — from Frederic of Donin to Ulric of 
Rosenberg — states that his total loss amounted to three thousand cavalry, 
and that ten castles had been given over to the Queen in consequence 
of his defeat He adds further particulars of the King's condition at 
that moment, to the eflFect, — that he was near Neutra with barely two 
thousand men, including the sick, and could not cross the water to 
Ofen, because he was harassed by the captain of the district ; and that 
the King would fain return to Poland, but that the Hungarian lords 
would not let him. 

The repulse from Presburg took place on the 19th of February, 
1442 ; the letter just quoted bears the date of the 30th of March ; and 
on the 1 Bt of May, Elizabeth, who now found the King of the Romans 
her most formidable enemy, wrote a sad letter to Albert of Bavaria, 
bitterly complaining that — * Frederic would not restore the Hungarian 
crown which she had entrusted to his care, and that he was in league 
with the King of Poland. That the last-named King had besieged the 
castle of Presburg with a great force, but that through God's help he 
had been defeated and forced to a shameful flight, although Frederic 
had gone so far as to forbid the Viennese to give her any help. 
Thus forsaken by all her friends, a poor Queen, deserving of all com- 
passion, she would nevertheless do all she could to protect her son's 
rights.* 

There is indeed an order from the Viennese senate — ^for the relief of 
Presburg — in existence, dated the 1st of February, 1442 ; and it can 
only be conjectured that the King of the Romans hindered it from 
taking eflFect. Moreover, the Bohemian Estates now notified that they 
were about to assemble, and desired all parties to be present, so that it 
might be definitively settled on what conditions Ladislas Posthumus 
could be elected. Frederic was therefore expected, and, unless the 
situation was decided on good authority to be too dangerous, he was 
almost bound to bring his ward there under his own protection ; or, if 
danger was apprehended, he should have left him well guarded in 
Austria within easy reach of Bohemia. Instead of which, the King 
quitted Austria himself in February to transact business in other parts 
of the Empire, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in June, leaving 
Ladislas in some distant castle. Elizabeth did not attend, probably 
because she dared not leave Hungary. Henry SStraznicky and Procop 
of Rabstein acted for her, and the same old piteous tale of wrong is 
repeated with little variation. ' On the 3rd of May the Queen's envoys, 
who went to the diet with those of Frederic and other Austrian 
delegates from the Estates, told the Bohemians how her children had 
been sent away beyond her reach ; — (the Princesses were perhaps in 
'^A'iener Neustadt, but the little King had been removed to a castle on 
the Italian frontier of Austria ; *) — * and how the Counts of Cilly had in 
return taken some of Frederic's towns — ' on account of the insincerity 
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and deceit which he bore secretly in his heart against the Queen, and 
because he had sent the children elsewhere.' 

The darkest hour is that before the dawn ; and so it happened that 
the exhaustion of both Elizabeth and Wladislas inspired Pope Eugenius 
and his Legate, Julian Oesarini, with a desire to unite them against the 
Turks. That the King of Poland should have been called away from 
his own country, leaving the half-Christianised Lithuanians, — in alliance 
with a number of unconverted Tartars, — to take advantage of his 
absence, while in Hungary,— instead of repelling the Ottoman encroach- 
ments, — ^he employed himself in slaughtering those Christian inhabitants 
of the land who were to have assisted him in his crusade, was felt to 
be a scandal and disgrace. That the Pope was also influenced by a 
desire to see his own authority recognised by both parties, is possible ; 
but his determination to become the reconciler of Christendom was to 
be commended. Eugenius had declined to commit himself to the cause 
of Wladislas when pressed to do so ; but he had at that time made 
Bishop John of Groeswardein, who belonged to the Polish party, his 
Legate, which was perhaps a necessary result of Queen Elizabeth's 
acknowledgment of Felix. 

In the May of 1442, Julian Cesarini left Vienna, where he had 
been thwarted by a rival envoy from Felix V., — Alexander of Masovia, 
first cousin of King Wladislas, and uncle of King Frederic ; and he 
travelled to Ofen, where he found Wladislas quite prepared to receive 
his suggestions. It was more difl&cult to overcome the repugnance of 
Elizabeth, — not apparently to the recognition of Eugenius as tlie true 
Pope, — but to any appearance of friendship with a Prince whose 
previous offers of alliance her husband had persistently repelled, and 
who had since wrought her so much evil. The persuasions of Cardinal 
Dionysins, — who, although he had impartially crowned both Kings, 
was really attached to Elizabeth, while perhaps he also admired Wladis- 
las, — at length vanquished some of her objections. At Presburg, on 
the 9th of August, she gave consent to a proposed interview with the 
King of Poland, — the time and place of which were to be subsequently 
fixed. The Queen writes on the 14th to the inhabitants of Kremnitz, 
that she will be at Gran on the 2l8t of September, and King Wladislas 
at Wissegrad, in the same neighbourhood. This arrangement was not 
carried out, whether from the reluctance of Elizabeth, or from that of 
the Estates, to give it effect, but a truce was concluded until the 24th of 
June, 1443. * In this year,' says Count Tekki, ' the soldiers of the 
Queen and of the Polish King returned, after they had been paid ready 
money. They related that a meeting was expected between them, and 
that the Queen was in Raab, the Polish King in the monastery of Haab not 
far off.' Cardinal Julian, the Legate, had proposed that Wladislas should 
rule Hungary as Regent until the majority of Ladislas Posthumus, and 
succeed him if he died before that time ; that he should receive the 
county of Zips m the Carpathian mountains, as an indemnification for 
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all his troubles and expenses in the war, — and should many the Princess 
Anna, who was to bring with her a portion of two hundred thousand 
gulden, as security for which Silesia was to be pledged to Poland. If 
possible, the marriage of the second Princess, — Elizabeth, — with Casimir, 
the only brother of Wladislas, was also to be arranged ; and she was iti 
that case to receive a portion of one hundred and twenty thousand 
gulden. This proposed settlement was vetoed by the Hungarian 
Reichstag, which objected to the dismemberment of the kingdom. 
Hunyadi, who was then considered the bulwark of the land, wrote from 
the frontier, where he was engaged in checking the advance of the Turks, 
a strong protest against the alienation of Silesia, and other territorial 
stipulations ; and so the persevering Legate was obliged to reconsider 
his terms. 

' The meeting at Gran, in the presence of the Estates, at which 
Elizabeth and Wladislas, after swearing friendship, were to have con- 
ferred on the best means of counteracting the Ottoman system of 
aggression, and of bringing King Frederic to reason, was thus rendered 
impossible. Elizabeth felt, perhaps, relieved by this delay; for it is said 
that her uncle, Count Frederic of Cilly, had the greatest diflBculty in 
persuading her to follow up this commencement of negotiation, -^neas 
Sylvius, — whose account is accepted by Engel, — would have us believe 
that a proposal was again made for her marriage with Wladislas, — 
possibly in order to get over the alienation diflBculty, — but if such an 
idea was ever broached, it does not seem to have found its way into the 
published documents, which point to the marriage of the Princess Anna, 
— so soon as she should have attained a suitable age, — with the young 
King. This of itself was a painful sacrifice to the poor Queen, since 
Albert had contracted his daughter to William of Saxony, — absolutely 
rejecting Wladislas, and Elizabeth had herself proceeded so far with the 
arrangements for the redemption of the Duchy of Luxemburg, as un- 
intentionally to afford the discontented subjects of her cousin the 
Duchens Elizabeth, a pretext for revolting in the name of the Duke of 
Saxony. By substituting Wladislas for William, she falsified her own 
words and actions as well as those of her departed husband, and insulted 
his friends and allies of the new house of Saxony, — making common 
cause to their detriment, with a family which had done grievous injury 
to his own house of Hapsburg. Religious as she may have been, 
Elizabeth, perhaps, felt in her inmost heart that no papal dispensation 
could reconcile her to such a course ; possibly she oflfered as a bitter 
compromise, — but one which could be effected without absolute dishonour, 
— the hand of her daughter Elizabeth, to one of the Polish Princes, and 
was told that this would not answer the purpose. The Count and the 
Cardinal, who were now plying her with arguments in favour of peace, 
had this great vantage-ground; they could point to the difference 
between Wladislas and William, and urge, that in personal character 
there could be no comparison between the two candidates, and that 
Albert, — with fuller knowledge, and under much altered circumstances, 
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wonid have reconsidered his verdict. Of the PoSsh King no- evil 
report appears to have been transmitted, save a rmmour of foni plaj in 
Elizabeth's case, which has been generally rejected hj historians^ His 
life proved a short one, and dnving its ecxitiniunce he was to a great 
extent the victim and tool of designing men; this waa mainly the result 
of his initiation into polities and power at the age of nine, in spite 
of which drawback he developed many loveablie and noble qualities ; 
whereas William of Saxony, who was but a few months his junior, was 
probably at this time already a source of anxiety to his family, from his 
lawless, unfeeling conduct. Moseevev, there was the argument from 
necessity, — ^repugnant as it might be. According to Dlugoss and others, 
the Queen had parted not only with all her money, but also with all 
her jewellery, and had contracted heavy debts ; it was impossible that 
she could wage war much longer. Her hopes were kept alive solely by 
the fact that her adversary was also crippled ; his loss had been heavy, 
especiaUy in horses, of which the supply began to fail ; and he was, 
besides, discontented with bis own position, and anxious as to the state 
of Poland. 

It was in consequence of all these considerations that ihe mpeting of 
the Sovereigns at last took place at Raab, — where Elizabeth was resid- 
ing, — on the 25th of November, 1442. Dlugoss gives details concerning 
this critical epoch from a Polish point of view, which must evidently be 
received with caution. He reproaches the Queen with having garrisoned 
the citadel with Bohemians and Austrians. Raab, which also bears the 
Hungarian name of GyOr, is called by the Polish writer — Jauiinum, — 
from its Latin appellation. According to this historian : — ' the Queen, 
astonished by the modesty and virtue of the Polish King, signified to 
him secretly that she wished to forward him on the throne of Hungary, 
and to give him her eldest daughter for a wife, to receive him as her 
own son in benevol^ce and afiection, and to undertake all cares, 
reflections, and studies,, for the fulness and honour of his estate. She 
also entreated him, with many prayets, to rescue her son Ladislas and 
the material crown of Hungary from the hands of Frederic, King of the 
Romans, either by peaceable means or by intent of war; for that the 
same King Frederic had occupied the Duchy of Austria, her son's 
patrimony, and usurped all his income ; and the King did not refuse so 
submissive a petition from the Queen J Dlugoss goes on to say that, — at 
the request of Elizabeth, — Nicolas Lasocki, Dean of Cracow, was sent to 
Raab to settle the conditions; that the treaty was published in the 
cathedral, in Hungarian, Polish, and German ; that Wladislas ex- 
changed presents with the Queen, and invited her to spend the ensuing 
Lent at Buda. The Polish historian, who wrote some years after the 
event, and away from the scene of action, must however have confused 
this with the appointed interview at Gran, and the results it was 
expected to produce, or with those anticipated from the Raab conference; 
for the proceedings do not appear to have been sufficiently advanced for 
publication. I greatly doubt if Dlugoss was justified in his assertion, 
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that Elizabeth consented to acknowledge Wladislas as King of Hungary, 
if he would only support the cause of her son elsewhere ; of this there 
seems to be no positive evidence, although some writers have copied the 
Polish statement as conclusive. It is more probable that she was 
pressed to do so by the Hungarian nobles, but did not yield ; undoubtedly 
the perplexity and worry of her situation, if they did not cause, at least 
accelerated and aggravated her subsequent attack of illness. If any- 
thing was published in a cathedral, either at Gran or Raab, it was 
apparently the truce already mentioned, or a prolongation of it ; what 
passed at the conferences between the two Sovereigns does not seem to 
be really known, for they were kept as private as possible, and the 
catastrophe which followed rendered their effect null. 

Three days after a long conversation with Wladislas, of which 
Hungary was anxiously expecting the result, Queen Elizabeth died, — 
as it seemed to the outer world, — very suddenly. ' On account of whose 
death,' writes Dlugoss, ' King Wladislas spent many days in continual 
grief, since he believed that by her his position would be in many ways 
improved, on account of the affection he had conceived for her, and the 
kingdom of Hungary pacified.' This comment was not needless ; for 
Wladislas came under suspicion of having caused her death ; the abrupt 
and tragical termination of the conference caused a general panic, and 
poison was of course suggested. Dlugoss argues that Wladislas really lost 
by the death of Elizabeth, because many of her partisans rallied round 
Frederic as the guardian of her son ; the Roman monarch also was sus- 
pected, but this fact cannot be denied — that the King of Poland remained 
in Hungary as its Sovereign, though his kingship was a comfortless one, 
whereas Frederic, — who was certainly delivered from the incessant remou- 
strances of the Queen, and the occasional outbreaks of her adherents, 
— gained no accession of territor}', and was compelled, by public opinion, 
to appear more decidedly in opposition to the Polish interest dian he 
desired. There does not seem, indeed, to be any evidence incriminating 
either Prince ; but a still better reason may be found for belief in their 
innocence, — the inconsistency of such a crime with everything else that 
is known respecting the dispositions and actions of both Sovereigns, 
^neas Sylvius and Dlugoss assert that the Queen died of an 
internal malady, to which she had been subject ever since the birth of 
her son under such distressing circumstances, — an infirmity which she, 
by her unremitted exertions, had left herself no chance of overcoming, — 
and which terminated with a sudden and acute attack of pain. Both 
these men write indeed as partisans, yet there is some plausibility in 
their account, and — according to this view — Elizabeth may be said to 
have succumbed to the effects of the mental and physical overstrain to 
which she had been subjected ; her indomitable spirit kept her up so 
long as there was a necessity for exertion, but no sooner was the tension 
relaxed than all was over ; she realised the idea of a compromise, as of a 
terrible fatality, and it proved her death-stroke. 

.But while thus admitting the possibility of natural death, I by no 
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means adopt it imhesitatingly. If Wladislas and Frederic ii».ay he pro- 
nounced above the imputation of crime, the same cannot he said of ail 
tlieir adherents; hut especially of the house of Rozgon, so violently 
hostile to the Queen, and knoT^^n to he adverse to the treaty. It is the 
memhers of this great family whom Engel, evidently suspects. The 
Queen was admittedly in wretched health, but that very circumstance, — 
by favouring the hope of concealment, — would afford encouragement to 
a poisoner. The matter never seems to have been investigated, probably 
because interests too powerful and too multiform were involved. There 
is some doubt even about the date of the death ; Engel asserts that the 
treaty was published in the Cathedral of Raab on the 16th of December, 
whereupon Wladislas commenced his return journey to Ofen, and that 
Elizabeth died three days later, on the 19th. This date is found in the 
Bohemian Chronicle of Bartoss ; in a so-called Austrian Chronicle, 
however, the 24th of December is 'named ; but the writer may have 
carelessly given the day on which the news reached Vienna. She was 
still in the prime of life — probably in her thirty-third year. Her last 
moments were apparently lonely ; her children were far away, and of 
all her old adherents, the Cardinal Archbishop is the only one of note who 
seems to have been near her; but i)erhaps humbler friends were as 
efficient in soothing the last hours of pain and sorrow. Nothing is said 
as to the Counts of Cilly. That the Empress Barbara was in Hungan/^ 
soon after, I have mentioned in her life ; but whether she arrived before 
her daughter's death, or was brought to the spot by the catastrophe 
itself, is uncertain. Elizabeth was laid to rest in the royal vault at 
Stuhlweissenburg, beside the husband to whose memory she had been 
so faithful. 

Immediately on receiving intelligence of her death. King Frederic 
set Ladislas of Gara at liberty ; he hastened to Hungary to hold a 
conference with Cardinal Dionysius and Philippus, — Commandant of 
Kaschau, — who attended as a delegate from Jiskra. Engel says that all 
the other lords had gone over to the King of Poland ; but they were 
probably in many cases panic-stricken, or too scattered to be brought 
together. The supposed truce had thrown honest men off their guard. 
The Counts of Cilly were condemned to inaction by the terms of their 
treaty with Wladislas. Jiskra, at a time when reconciliation was 
beginning to be thought of, had married a Rozgon ; btit he now, despite 
the tnice, recommenced hostilities with an acrimony which looks like 
suspicion of foul play ; almost his first move was to wrest the Zips 
castle from his father-in-law by stratagem, — and he detached some 
members of the Rozgon connection, — it might l)e supposed the innocent 
and indignant ones, — from its interest. The Archbishop, Gara, and 
Philippus, appealed to the Elmperor for assistance, and it seems to have 
been with their approval that he took possession of Raab and garrisoned 
it with German troops. But efficient aid from Frederic was a hopeless 
expectation ; he agreed, — when by the exertions of the Cardinal Legate, 
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a congress met at Ofen in the February of 1443, — ^to make peace, and 
persuaded the adherents of Ladislas Posthumus that ihey received 
Compensation — ^by being allowed to visit their King in Gratz, the capital 
of Styria ; he also promised, when the boy was somewhat older and 
stronger, to bring him near the frontier of Hungary. If, indeed, Eliza- 
beth died of poison, administered by Hungarian noblemen, Frederic's 
policy in keeping the royal children at a distance would be justified. A 
two years* treaty was signed, by which Wladislas remained so long un- 
disturbed King of Hungary; only Jiskra held out, until he found that 
the young monarch was doing good service against the Turks. 

Before the two years had elapsed Wladislas had fallen in battle, at 
the age of twenty; new interests had come upon the scene, and another 
phase of the great struggle had commenced. 
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SECTION I. 

ELIZABETH OF NUREMBERG, 

QUEEN OP THE ROMANS, 

ELECTRESS AND COUNTESS PALATINE OF THE RHINE, 

PUCHESS OF BAVARIA. 

(1358?— 1411.) 

AND 

BLANCHE OP LANCASTER, 

COUNTESS PALATINE OF THE RHINE, 

DUCHESS OF BAVARIA. 

(1392—1409.) 

In the imperial city of Nuremberg, (NOmberg,) where the Gremian 
Kings and Emperors were wont to hold the first Diet of their reigns, 
the Bui-graves, — that is, the Town Counts, — held a position far above 
that of any other * Burggraf.* They were, by virtue of their office, 
* Stadtholders,* or representatives of the Sovereign. But, moreover, 
Conrad of HohenzoUem, who is known to have held the office in 11 G4,. 
married Margaret of Vohburg, whose sister, Adelaide, was wife of the 
Hohenstaufen Emperor Frederic I. (Barbarossa.) At a later period 
the Burgrave Conrad II. married Elizabeth of Hapsburg, sister of the 
Emperor Rudolf I.; and by means of these fortunate alliances the 
family gained ever-increasing importance ; so that while the elder branch 
of the house of HohenzoUem, seated at Hechingen in Suabia, was 
chiefly conspicuous for its feuds with the Counts of Wirtemberg, the 
younger was fast rising to the rank of a great princely family of 
Germany. 

Elizabeth of Nuremberg, the subject of the present memoir, was 
daughter of Burgrave Frederic V. and of Elizabeth of Thuringia. This 
last-named Princess, — a child of Landgrave Frederic the Severe, — was 
not long spared to watch over her daughter's progress to maturity ; and 
the Burgrave took for his second wife Ingeborg of Bavaria, a grand - 
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child of the Emperor Louis. She was the daughter of his son Louis 
the Roman, and of Ingeborg of Mecklenburg. The two marriages have 
formed a stumbling-block for genealogists, some of whom mention the 
tirst, others the second wife only. 

When Anna of Schweidnitz, third consort of the Ejmperor Charles 
IV., of Luxemburg, gave birth in the February of 1361, at Nurem- 
berg, to a son, — Wenceslaus, — his father's destined successor in the 
imperial dignity as well as in the kingdom of Bohemia, — this infant 
was forthwith affianced to the Burgrave's daughter Elizabeth. The date 
of Elizabeth's birth does not seem to be precisely known ; but since 
she actually married, — a different Prince. — in 1374, she was probably 
rather older than her betrothed. This arrangement was intended as a 
means of conveying the Bnrgrave's territories to the house of Luxem- 
burg, but in spite of the formalities accompanying it, the august 
alliance was broken off in 1366, and by a treaty signed at Mergentheim 
soon after, the hand of the Burgrave's daughter was promised to Rupert 
(or Robert), a Count Palatine of the Rhine, grand-nephew to the 
reigning EUector. Pelzel attributes this change of plan to the birth 
of Elizabeth's brothers ; but the only two whose names are recorded 
were bom some years later, by his own showing. That her sister 
Beatrice had been added to the family circle is, however, very likely, 
for she married the year after Elizabeth ; and it is possible that the 
Burgrave had been further blessed with two other daughters, — Anna 
and Agnes, — so that he was no longer prepared to make a great heiress 
of his first-bom child. Moreover, there is some probability that his 
second marriage either took place, or was at least imminent, in this 
year, 1366. Reusner says that three daughters, — Margaret, Veronica, 
and Katharine, — were children of this union. Now Katharine was 
early affianced to Prince Sig^smund, — son of Charles IV. and his fourth 
wife, Elizabeth of Pomerania- Stettin, — who was bom in 1368 ; and the 
narrative shows that she was very near him in point of age ; in fact, 
they seem to have been plighted in their cradles. Charles had some 
motive for thus keeping the Burgrave amused with perpetual projects 
of alliance, but it seems as if he must have risked giving great offence 
by the unscrupulous recklessness with which he changed his mind. 
Although the contract in the last-named case stipulated for the per- 
formance of the marriage in the course of eight years, when that time 
arrived the Emperor had set his heart on obtaining a crown for his 
second son, so Katharine's betrothal was annulled, and Sigismund married 
Mary of Hungary. Considering the extreme youth of both parties, 
it is difficult to believe that Katharine, in consequence of tiiis dis- 
appointment, retired broken-hearted to a convent to hide her sorrows 
from the world. But her destination to the cloister may have been 
the result of this turn in affairs; possibly the Burgrave heard of 
some advantageous opening in the monastic career, or the young girl 
herself may have shown signs of a vocation. She is said to have 
become Abbess of St. Clara, at Hof, in Voigtland, which belonged to 
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the Land^ave of Thuringia, as did also her sister Agnes ; Anna is 
called Abbess of Corona Cceli. Guricqne, however, asserts that they 
were all in the same Convent of Poor Clares, at Hof. No quarrel 
appears to have arisen between the Bnrgrave and the Emperor, but 
Charles did not risk the perpetration of any further afi&ont ; he had 
affianced the next daughter who should be bom to him to the next son 
bom to the Burgrave, some years previously ; the Princess Margaret 
came into the world in 1373, the Burgrave John in 1375, and their 
marriage actually came to pass. Why John's elder brother Frederic, 
bom 1372, was not chosen to be the Emperor's son-in-law, is unex- 
plained. The last remark to be made on this family histoiy is — that if 
Katharine was the child of Ingeborg of Bavaria, so must also Frederic 
and John have been her children, assuming PelzeVs dates to be 
correct; although Reusner does not seem to have arrived at this 
conclusion. 

The most important reminiscences of Elizabeth's girlhood, scarcely 
even excepting these weighty matrimonial schemes, must have been the 
incidents connected with her father's town wars. Nuremberg was then 
an emporium of commerce ; its consequence increased with each suc- 
ceeding year ; and its citizens had resolved that they would not toil 
merely to found a house of magnificent Princes. The Burg, or fortress, 
where Wenceslaus was bom, and probably Elizabeth also, stood at the 
extremity of the city, overlooking on its outer side a wide expanse of 
country. On that side it was protected by a moat, but the citizens 
seem to have considered that if the Burgrave required no special pro- 
tection against their encroachments on the town-side, they did against 
his; and soon after Elizabeth's marriage, in 1376 or 1377, they built 
a wall to separate the castle eflfectually from the town, achieving their 
purpose while Frederic was absent. They were eventually compelled 
by a Diet to pay a fine of five thousand florins for their audacity, after 
which they were allowed to keep up the wall, but prohibited from 
raising it any higher ; and were further commanded to leave a gate 
always open, except when they were at war with the Burgrave ; a 
decree which, better than any long description, paints the state of affairs 
between the burghers and their Count. It has been mentioned that the 
church of St Sebald, still to be seen in the city, was the scene of 
Wenceslaus' baptism ; a fragment of the Burg also remains ; but only 
a small proportion of the edifices now glorifying Nuremberg can have 
existed at that time ; while, on the other hand, numerous quaint build- 
ings then standing, or in process of erection, have since disappeared. 
The treasures of art, which are the peculiar boast of the old city, 
belong generally to a later date, although the font of St Sebald's shows 
that the impulse had already been given. 

Elizabeth's eventual husband, the Count Palatine Rupert, belonged 
to the eldest branch of the great house of Wittelsbach, or Scyre : 
he and all the Princes of his family were, therefore, Dukes of 
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Bavaria, bnt are most commonly known by their official title of Counts 
Palatine of the Rhine, or Rhine-land, conferred by an Emperor ; the 
territory being afterwards acquired by marriage with an heiress. In 
this capacity, the head of the family was hereditary Grand Seneschal, 
or Steward, of the Empire. Early in the fourteenth century the Count 
Palatine Rudolf I. had been at variance with his younger brother 
Louis, who became Emperor ; and he died a vanquished man, in great 
obscurity. But the Emperor received his children into favour, and 
restored the Palatinate to them, with a grant of territories in Bavaria. 
Adolf, the eldest son, is said to have been of a supine disposition, in con- 
sequence of which he allowed his brother Rudolf to govern in his stead. 
Sunthemius goes so far as to call him a fool; but it appears from 
other authorities that he became the Emperor's right-hand man ; so 
that this arrangement may have originated in a necessity created by 
his constant absence from the Palatinate. However the fact is inter- 
preted, it furnished his brothers Rudolf and Rupert, who became 
guardians of his children on his death, with a pretext for governing 
as Sovereigns rather than as Regents. The Emperor interfered, and 
the result was, that the two uncles and the nephew all three assumed 
the title of Counts Palatine of the Rhine ; but that Rudolf swayed the 
sceptre, and is known as Rudolf II. His administration was prosperous, 
and as his only child was a daughter, — ^who became the second wife of 
the Emperor Charles IV., and died young, leaving no surviving issue, — 
the claims of his nephew were not further placed in jeopardy. When 
Rudolf died, in 1353, his nephew Rupert was of fidl age to govern, 
and the father of a sou, yet he contented himself with fighting the 
battles of the family, and made no attempt to disturb his uncle of the 
same name, — Rupert I. That uncle had no children by his wife Elizabeth 
of Namur, and the younger Prince therefore took the place of an adopted 
son, undisputed heir to all the lands of his house. 

The Counts Palatine were also Electors. The Emperor Louis had 
arranged that this dignity should be held alternately, by one of his 
descendants, — the Dukes of Bavaria proper, — and one of the Rhine-land 
Princes, descended from his brother ; but, after his death, the elder branch 
kept the office entirely to itself, and was authorised to do so by Charles 
IV., whose restriction of the number of Electors to seven, — by his Golden 
Bull, — conferred on the privilege additional importance. 

In view of these circumstances the marriage of the Burgrave's 
daughter must have been considered an advantageous alliance, although 
it could not then be known that Rupert would succeed her former 
fiance Wenceslaus as King of the Romans, rising by his degradation. 
Elizabeth's husband was the only son then living of Rupert II., and 
should be called Rupert III. ; he was further distinguished from his 
father, and his granduncle the Elector, by the surname of * Clem,* which 
has caused some authors to speak of him as 'Clement.' Various 
meanings have indeed been assigned to this appellation ; one account 
is that it really meant * clement,' and was given to the Prince on 
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ftcconnt of his mild and amiable dispoBition ; but this iB very uncertain, 
since others assert that it was an old Oerman word signifying ' firm/ 
or * the Pincher ;' while not a few writers consider * clem' to be a mis- 
taken version of 'klain/ or 'klein/ ' the Little;* from which it may be 
inferred that Rupert was not a man of lofty stature. 

Before entering on the subject of Elizabeth's married life, I must 
touch upon the curious tradition that Rupert was a widower when he 
married her, although the name and family of his first wife are not 
known with any certainty. Some writers g^ve him two wives before 
Elizabeth ; a Princess of Sicily, whose name is not known, and — Anna 
of Juliers and Berg. But other genealogists and historians, who are 
quite as likely to be well informed on the subject, reject the idea 
altogether as a fable. Rupert's mother, the wife of Rupert II., was 
Beatrice of Aragon, daughter of Peter II., King of Sicily ; and he had 
a sister Anna, who married William, Duke of Berg ; in this way the 
error is supposed to have arisen. The son, — Rupert Pipan, — for whom 
Rupert Clem was in 1861 negotiating an alliance with Elizabeth of 
Luxemburg, daughter of Charles IV. (and afterwards for a short season 
the wife of Albert III., Duke of Austria), may also be termed an 
imaginary being ; the real Rupert Pipan was not bom till long after ; 
indeed, he was an impossibility in 1361, because Rupert Clem was not 
bom till 1352, and was therefore only nine years of age at the time ; it was 
this last-named Prince who was the subject of the matrimonial negotiation. 
Fessmaier has asserted that Rupert Pipan was bom in 1370, and was 
therefore not the son of Elizabeth; but this is unlikely, since the 
Nuremberg marriage-treaty was drawn up in 1366, and if.it had been 
so completely set aside as to admit of Rupert Clem's marriage with 
another lady, and then revived on her death, this curious history would 
probably have been recorded. 

As already said Rupert Clem and Elizabeth of Nuremberg were 
married in 1374 ; in 1379 the Count was admittedly negotiating the 
marriage of a son named Rupert with Katharine of France, daughter of 
King Charles V. ; the alliance did not come to pass, because Katharine's 
uncle, the Duke of Berry, had resolved on securing her for his son ; she 
married her cousin while still a child, and died shortly after. 

Rupert II. and his son governed between them a portionof the territory 
called the * Nordgau ' (northern district) of Bavaria, which from having 
been allotted to the elder branch had acquired the additional name of — the 
Upper Palatinate. Apparently Rupert II. made Amberg his capital, 
while Rupert III. took up his abode at Neumarkt. A tower, three 
hundred feet high, to the church of St. Martin, and the three towers of 
St. Greorge, still remain to indicate the fomier importance of Amberg. 
Neumarkt is noted for its mineral springs, and for the fine ruins of the 
Castle of Wolfstein in its neighbourhood. This part of Bavaria has a 
wild and somewhat deserted appearance ; perhaps more so in the present 
day than when it was the residence of Princes. Its nearness to Nurem- 
berg may have been — in Elizabeth's eyes — a compensation for much 
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dalness. Few Prinoesses of that day found themselves so thoroughly 
surrounded by a family. One of her father's sisters is said to have been 
first Countess of Schaumberg, and then of Leuchtenberg ; both ter- 
ritories being in the vicinity of the Nordgau, but the latter eepecialiy 
near. Rupert's Bavarian cousins were at no great dbtance ; and one of 
them, — Stephen Fibulatus, — ^is said by some chroniclers to have married 
a Princess of Sicily, by others a Burgravine of Nuremberg; he 
probably had both for wives, one being Rupert's, the other Elizabeth's 
aunt. So easy must have been the journey to the old home from the 
new one that the Countess Palatine is almost certain to have attended 
any family events which took place there, beginning with the marriage 
of her sister Beatrice to Albert III., Duke of Austria (the widower of 
Elizabeth of Luxemburg), in 1375, the year following her own. But 
for a loDg period Elizabeth must have been absorbed, to a great extent, 
in the cares of a rapidly increasing family, which eventually consisted of 
six sons and three daughters, carefully and piously reared ; while Rupert, 
the only young Prince of his house, was engaged in the wars and 
negotiations inseparable from his position. 

The inauguration of the University of Heidelberg scarcely belongs 
to the biography of this Countess, as there is no evidence that she took 
any special interest in it That Rupert Clem attended on the occasion 
is highly probable; but his wife's presence is more problematical. 
This University afterwards claimed in virtue of an alleged charter of 
1346, to have been founded in that year, and to be therefore the oldest 
institution of the kind in Germany, but it evidently began its work forty 
years later. The Elector, Rupert I., determined to model it upon the 
plan of the Parisian institution ; and Marsilius of Inghen, — a celebrated 
Professor of Philosophy at Paris, — ^was attracted to Heidelbei^, where 
he became the first Rector. The opening ceremony was held on the 19th 
of October, 1386, when Marsilius lectured on logic, — Reginaldus, a 
Professor of Theology from Paris, on the Epistle of St Paul to Titus, — 
and HeiUnann, a Professor from Worms, on Philosophy. Three weeks 
later arrived Detmar of Suerthe, — a teacher from the faculty of artists in 
connection with the University of Prague ; — and before the end of the 
year, John of Nort, — Professor of Canon-law, — also from Prague, who 
lectured on the fourth book of the Decretals. Marsilius was elected head 
of the new school of learning on the 17th of November. 

In his old age the Elector Rupert I., finding himself a widower, 
married again ; his second wife is generally called Beatrice of Berg. 
This union, which might have caused a division of the family territories, 
proved childless; and Rupert died in 1390, leaving only a natural son, 
Antony, Lord of Hemsbach ; his widow did not long survive him. 

Rupert II. on succeeding his uncle took up his abode at Heidelberg, 
the capital of the Rhenish Palatinate. It seems doubtful whether 
Elizabeth and her husband moved from Neumarkt to the more con- 
siderable town of Amberg, or left it to become the residence of young 
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Rupert Pipan. Authors are not agreed abotit their residence ; and it 
may be assumed that they now had to be much in Heidelberg, — where 
Eupert advised with his father on State affairs, and to visit other towns 
in the dominions of the family, — so that they could not be said to have 
a settled home. After 1395, when Rupert II. acquired ZweibrUcken 
or Deuxponts, Bergzabem, Hombach, and other towns in that neigh- 
bourhood, it is supposed that his son and daughter spent part of the 
year there; and also visited Neustadt in the western portion of the 
Palatinate, near the places just mentioned. This spot had been a 
favourite residence of certain Counts Palatine, among whom was at one 
time Adolf, grandfather of Rupert Clem. The neighbourhood of the town 
still abounds with ruins of castles, which were of course formerly inhabited 
by nobles attracted to this locality by the presence of theur Princes. 
The castle of the Counts, called "^^'inzingen, situated on a hill above the 
town, and commanding a view of the country as far as Heidelberg, is 
now a wreck, and attached to a modem villa. ' This town of eight 
thousand inhabitants,' says Murray^s Handbook, — * is old and unin- 
viting within, but its situation at the foot of the Haardt mountains is 
delightful. Its church, dating from 1856, contains monuments of 
several Pfalzgrafs. In the forecourt called the Paradise, some remains 
of ancient fresco-paintings may be traced.' Adolf lies buried there in 
the edifice he loved to adorn. His widow, Innengarde of Oettingen, 
— ^famed for her beauty, — when her children no longer required her care, 
retired to the Convent of Liebenau, near Worms ; she is said to have 
lived there forty-one years, surviving her husband sixty-one; if so, 
Elizabeth of Nuremberg may have known her, but the dates are doubtful. 
Rupert II. and Beatrice of Aragon seem to have resided occasionaUy in 
this part of the country during their early married life ; their son Adolf, 
— only brother of Rupert III., — who died in childhood, was buried at 
Liebenau. 

Wherever Elizabeth and her husband may have dwelt or travelled 
during the eight years of Rupert II.'s sovereignty, it is quite evident 
that the thoughts of Rupert Clem were bent on something beyond the 
succession to the Palatinate, and that his actions were shaped accord- 
ingly. Possibly the overbearing conduct of Charles IV. to the Burgrave, 
to Otho of Bavaria, and others, had strongly impressed the Palatine 
Prince, so that he was easily persuaded to look upon opposition to the 
house of Luxemburg as a public service. Then the follies and vices of 
Wenceslaus seemed to pave the way for a worthier Prince to ascend the 
throne ; and though that King had been successively the husband of 
two Bavarian Princesses, his conduct to them had not ingratiatedhim with 
the family. Rupert, — some of his Bavarian cousins, — certain Princes of 
Western Germany, — and Wenceslaus' own cousin Procopius, Margrave 
of Moravia, who had married Rupert's sister Elizabeth, — were, it is 
believed, in the plot, and reckoned on securing the support of France by 
means of its Queen, — Elizabeth, or Isabella, of Bavaria. Meanwhile, 
however, Rupert Pipan served under Sigismund, King of Hungary, — 
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who himself aspired to succeed Wenceslans should the deposition prove 
inevitable, — and was apparently high in favour with him. 

Much learning has been expended on the name — Pipan, by which 
this Prince was known. When there were four Ruperts he certainly 
needed some distinctive appellation. Pipan is said to be the same as 
* Pipin/ — and to signify — puppet or pet ; the name being given 
l)ecau8e * he was in his youth a fine lively child, the joy of his most 
serene parents,* — or as others think it was used in the signification of — 
'the little' — or 'the young.* In 1392, when he cannot have been 
more than seventeen he was married to Elizabeth of Sponheim, who 
was already widow of Count Engelbert of the Mark, and had become 
by the death of her brother heiress to her father's possessions. In the 
following year, 1393, King Sigismund suggested to Charles, Duke of 
Lorraine, a marriage with Margaret — the eldest sister of Rupert Pipan. 
Both Princes were in his court or camp, and the matter, — according to 
the Chronicler, — was soon arranged. Sigismund's policy in promoting 
this alliance is not very clear ; it eventually secured an ally to Rupert ; 
but probably the King of Hungary liked the dashing, recldess character 
of Charles, and believed in his own power to influence and control the 
Duke, and thus to bring about the directly opposite result — of binding 
Rupert to himself by means of Charles. The Chronicler, who is minute 
on the subject of the wedding festivities, which belong to the biography 
of Margaret, omits to fix the scene of the event, though he speaks of it 
as taking place in Bavaria. As he was a native of Lorraine, he may 
not have nicely discriminated between the various territories of the 
Palatines ; but still, the old Elector is not mentioned, and since Charles 
is said to have gone straight from Hungary to be married, it is probable 
that the wedding was celebrated at Amberg. Elizabeth accompanied 
her daughter to her new home, beheld the welcome prepared for her on 
the frontier, where she was met by a number of noblemen and ladies of 
her husband's land, and remained some time at Nancy receiving the 
hospitality of Duke Charles. In the same year her own half-sister, 
Margaret of Nuremberg, was united to Landgrave Hermann of Hesse. 
Veronica eventually married Bamim VI. of Pomerania-Stettin. 

The friendship of King Sigismund unfortunately brought little good 
and much evil to the Palatine family ; and its results may have contri- 
buted to harden Rupert's heart against the house of Luxemburg. The 
Lorraine marriage proved inharmonious ; Charles, though always a 
reckless, turbulent man, continued in the main staunch to his father-in- 
law, but he proved a sorry husband. The story of Rupert Pipan is a 
tragedy ; this young Count Palatine, who is described as a Prince of 
great merit, and one of the most distinguished of the Christian warriors 
at Nicopolis in 1396, was also one of the numerous victims of that dis- 
astrous conflict. It has been often repeated that he was taken prisoner, 
and although ransomed as speedily as possible, could not recover the 
hardships of his horrible Turkish dungeon. The contemporary Schildt- 
berger, however, mentions him as one of those who escaped ; and this 
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tallies with another account, — that he reached Amberg about the end of 
the year, literally in the condition of a beggar, and died a few days after 
his arrival. These two last-mentioned narratives seem to afford the best 
authenticated version of the Prince's fate ; although a Count of Wilden- 
berg so far disagrees with Schildtberger and others, as to state that he left 
before the battle on account of illness. The concluding catastrophe is the 
same in all these relations ; — Rupert, — *the Pet,' — died at the age of twenty- 
one. In his epitaph he is styled : — ' The most serene Prince Rupert, Count 
Palatine on the Rhine, also in Bavaria, and Duke of both Palatinates.' 
He was laid to rest in the Church of St. Martin at Amberg. 

This was the first crushing sorrow of Elizabeth's existence. She 
must have been too young when her mother died fully to realise the 
loss; and although her father, after retiring to Plessenburg, had also 
passed away in the prime of life, — so early as 1379, — even this was a 
slight shock compared with the cruel fate of Rupert, her firstborn. No 
description appears to exist of the household in its time of trouble ; but 
it is not difficult to imagine in some degree the grief of the poor mother. 

It is Hftusser's opinion that the death of Rupert Pipan was quickly 
followed by that of a brother, whose history is certainly perplexing ; but 
as this opinion is contradicted by other writers, the few particulars related 
concerning that brother — Frederic — will be mentioned further on. 

The death of the first-bom, indeed, however acutely felt by 
Elizabeth in the quiet of her home, did not stop Rupert's career of 
intrigue ; perhaps he plunged all the deeper into the vortex by way of 
escaping painful reflection. In 1397 he followed an example set him by 
his father, — declaring himself, by private treaty, liegeman to Richard 
II., King of England, in consideration of the help he trusted to obtain 
from him. This measure was intended to counteract the advances made 
by Wenceslaus to France. Later on, Stephen of Bavaria, — who, besides 
his Wittelsbach relationship, must have been nearly allied either to 
Rupert or Elizal»eth (»n his mother's side, but was also uncle to the con- 
sort of Wenceslaus, — was induced to plead the cause of the Count Pala- 
tine in France, where his daughter was Queen. It is, however, un- 
necessary to enter with much detail into the political manoeuvres of that 
crisis, since Elizabeth of Nuremberg is not supposed to have taken part 
in them. So far as appears, she continued through her whole career a 
simple, unambitious woman, and perhaps looked with sorrow, rather than 
exultation, on her husband's determination to be great beyond his birth- 
right. 

Rupert II. died on the 6th January, 1398, — an event which must 
have obliged the new Elector, and the greater part of his family, to 
settle definitively in the beautiful capital on the Neckar. 

The leading traits of the deceased Prince are thus summed up by 
Hftusser : — ' Good sense and prudent calculation, a crafty ambition, a 
very sober practical bent of mind, and military capacity, are the prin- 
cipal lines of Rupert's character ; to the last feature, his energy on the 
field of battle, was ascribed his surname of " the Hard," and he earned it 
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well by the execation he did on the captured robbers at Worms.* 
These were professional marauders in the service of certain towns at 
variance with the Counts in 1388 ; sixty were burned in a lime-kiln, 
but the deed is generally laid to the charge of Rupert I. in particular ; it 
being the less reasonable that he had been somewhat of a robber him- 
self. Eupert II. was a strong churchman and a supporter of Boniface 
IX.; he departed from his uncle's liberal policy with regard to religious 
dissidents. * The misled enthusiasts, the Flagellants, like the Beghards 
and Lollards, found in him a hard opponent ; the Jews also, whom his 
uncle had rescued from the terrors of the plague and of persecution, were 
heavily oppressed by him, and the houses they possessed in Heidelberg 
given to the University.* 

In 1398 the agitation for the deposition of Wenoeslaus, and election 
of Rupert Clem as his successor, became pronounced. The Palatine 
had on his side the three ecclesiastical Electors, who were his neighbours, 
— the Archbishops of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne; but especially the 
first, John of Nassau, whose mother was apparently an aunt of Elizabeth, 
and who had been forced on the see by Rupert II. and Boniface IX. 
Rupert Clem had of course his own vote ; those of Bohemia and Bran- 
denburg were, however, in the possession of the house of Luxemburg ; 
and the seventh Elector, — the Duke of Saxony, — ^loved neither party, and 
was therefore doubtful. The cabals of the period, moreover, bring into 
prominence the fact that, — whatever Charles IV. may have intended 
when he promulgated his Golden Bull, — many of the Princes and nobles 
held that the Electors were constitutionally only their spokesmen, and 
that they had a right to check them in the exercise of their function. 
Rupert's apologists say that he did everything he could to warn and 
reclaim Wenceslaus before coming forward as his rival ; he met the 
Roman King at Coblenz on his way home from France in the May of 
1399, in the presence of the Archbishop of Mayence ; and in June the 
prelate and the Palatine met the Duke of Saxony at Marburg in con- 
ference ; in September they deliberated with the Archbishop of Treves. 

It was in the course of this same year that Adolf, Count of Cleves, 
appeared in Heidelberg to claim the hand of Agnes, second daughter of 
Rupert and Elizabeth. He displayed a suite of fifteen hundred horse- 
men, all clad in the same uniform and magnificently equipped. By this 
marriage Rupert obtained a valuable ally in North- Western Germany. 
If the date given by Teschenmacher of his parents' marriage is correct, 
Adolf was in all fikelihood twenty years older than his bride. 

In February, 1400, the five Electors, — that is, all save Wenceslaus 
and Sigismund, — announced at Frankfort that it was necessary to choose 
another King. Hftusser, who records so many meetings, has omitted 
the one in March noted by Mart^ne and Durand, at which a decided 
step was taken. A document was issued, dated from the royal seat 
near the town of Rhense, on the Saturday next before the feast of the 
Annunciation B. V. M. — a.d. 1400 ; in this was published a vow of 
allegiance made by the assembled personages to Rupert; which was 
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signed on the ensuing Saturday at ' Lanstein/ — that is, Oberlahnstein^ 
— on the opposite shore of the Rhine. The reason for this demonstra* 
tion was, probably, that Rupert's partisans were then aware of an * 
organised opposition, having its head-quarters in North Gennany, and 
the Duke of Saxony for its chief, — the object of this league being to 
secure the election of Frederic, Duke of Brunswick. 

Delegates from Wenceslaus arrived at Frankfort in June ; and it is 
evident that there was much variety of opinion among the members of 
the assembly then held there. After the Dukes of Saxony and Brunswick^ 
and others of the northern party, left the city, and while travelling on their 
homeward way, they were attacked by the Count of Waldeck. Frederic 
was killed, — his brother Bernard, — Rudolf of Saxony, — the Bishop 
of Werden, — and others, — made prisoners. Rupert has never, so far as I 
know, been accused of complicity in this deed ; but it shed a lurid light 
over the commencement of his reign ; for the removal of Duke Frederic 
cleared the way to his own elevation. His supporter, the Archbishop 
of Mayence, who was uncle to the Countess of Waldeck, was indeed 
vehemently suspected because he gave protection to the murderers ; but 
he cleared himself on oath ; and the crime was then ascribed to the 
private revenge of the Count, who had been at variance with the 
Brunswick Dukes on the subject of some land. He was afterwards 
sentenced to four years* banishment from Germany. 

In consequence of the Archbishop's position as defendant in a 
criminal case, it was Rupert himself who performed the Chancellor'^ 
office of summoning the Princes to elect a Eling. He meet the three 
Archbishops, and a few other partisans, at Oberlahnstein on the 11th of 
August The assertions found in some books, that Wenceslaus was 
deposed and Rupert elected at Boppart, or at Bacharach, are probably 
founded on reports of gatherings held in those places while the affair 
was in progress. The neighbourhood was especially convenient, for it 
so happened that the dominions of the four Electors converged near 
Rhense and the KOnigstuhL ' The town of Rhense,' says Murray' t 
Mandbook, * belonged to the Elector of Cologne, Lahnstein to Mainz^ 
CapeUen and Stolzenfels to Treves, and Braubach to the Palatinate. 
Thus each could repair to this spot,' — meaning the KOnigstuhl, — ' or 
retire from it into his own dominions, in a few minutes' time.' The final 
ceremony of election, on the 20th of August, was held here, — that is, on 
the hill above Rhense, in a building which enclosed the ' Kfinigstuhl,* 
or * King's Chair,' — a time-honoured throne, placed above seven other 
seats intended for the seven Electors. Here the deposition of Wenceslaus 
and election of Rupert were formally declared by sentence of John 
Archbishop of Mayence, Lord High Chancellor of (jlermany, in tbe 
presence of the new King himself, — of his son John, — Burgrave 
Frederic VI. of Nuremberg, — Counts Philip of Nassau, George of Lein- 
ingen, and sundry other noblemen, ecclesiastics,- knights, <&c., — in fact, of 
a select party of Rupert's own frienils. The document attesting this trans- 
action was signed like the previous one — at ' Oberlahnstein in the 
VOL, II. s 
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biBhopric of Treves and region of Braubacb/ — in a cbapel at tbe end 
of tbe town, wbicb is still shown. 

The King elect bad scarcely reacbed Heidelberg, wbere it may be 
snpposed tbat Elizabeth was awaiting bim in painful suspense, when be 
left again for Frankfort. It was tbe custom — in times of disputed elec- 
tions — for the candidate who first arrived there to encamp outside the 
town as if besieging it, and await bis adversary for six weeks and 
three days, at tbe end of which time, if no opposition was offered, tbe 
citizens were bound to open their gates to bim. Wenceslaus made no 
movement ; Eupert was allowed to enter on the 26th of October, and 
received the homage of many towns ; but be was rejected by Aix-la- 
Chapelle, wbere be intended to have been crowned immediately after 
going through a similar formality. The authorities sent word that while 
be waited outside they would make inquiries as to tbe validity of bis 
title ; and Rupert, believing tbat be would have to besiege tbe city in 
right earnest, — an enterprise of very doubtful issue, — turned bis steps 
to Cologne. Here bis friend, tbe Archbishop, was ready and w*illing 
to receive bim, and also to officiate at bis coronation. 

Elizabeth now joined her husband ; tbe season was too far advanced 
for tbe navigation of tbe Rhine ; she must therefore have travelled by 
bind along its beautiful banks, with those of her children who bad been 
previously at Heidelberg; tbe whole family is found assembled at 
Cologne. To give prestige to the coronation, it was solemnised on 
the great festival of tbe city, — tbe Epiphany, — at St Peter's altar, in tbe 
cathedral, before tbe shrine of the Three Kings. This arrangement 
served to cover some deficiencies, for it is said tbat the crown placed 
on Rupert's bead was not tbe right one, since Wenceslaus bad taken 
care to keep that in bis own bands ; but maimed as tbe rite, — enacted 
in a wrong city and with a wrong symbol, — ^might appear to punctilious 
minds, Rupert and bis party bad decided tbat it was far better than 
none at alL There were present — the four sons, three daughters, and 
two sons-in-law of the King, — Duke Stephen of Bavaria, and Hermann 
Landgrave of Hesse ; but apparently few other persons of note. 

So little interest did the event excite in Germany that it is necessary 
to go to a local history, The Chronicle of the Soly Town ofColo^e^ 
for particulars. From this we learn tbat Rupert and Elizabeth were 
both anointed before tbe said altar and shrine; that Archbishop 
Frederic sang the high mass, the King intoned the gospel, and bis 
singers responded to the officiating prelate. When tbe service was over — 
* they went to a peaceful meal in tbe ball by the cathedral.' Tbe nar- 
rative continues : — ^^ And there was great state and festivity, and beyond 
measure great delight with all things, with food and drink, with fifes 
«nd trumpets, and with many other things, which took place to the 
honour and joy of the royal majesty. There was a singular and also very 
sprightly pastime of tbe Queen and ber daughters and other noble maidens 
for pleasure and merriment' Tbe King also held a court to bear griev- 
ances from all parts ; an object which ensured a numerous attendance, 
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According to Teschenmacher, the liistorian of Cleves, it was at this 
time of Rupert's coronation that his son Frederic was married to 
Elizabeth of Cleves, sister of Connt Adolf. As this lady was one oi 
fiixteen children, it is probable that she did not bring much with her 
from her own family ; but she was, perhaps, well dowered as the widow of 
Beinold, — Lord of Falkenberg and several other places, — whom she had 
married in 1393. If not more than fifteen at that time she would still 
be a little younger than Count Frederic. It is singular that neither 
Frederic nor Elizabeth are mentioned as attending the coronation and 
its festivities; indeed, the description excludes them; but there has 
been much confusion between this yoimg Count and Stephen of Bavaria, 
who is sometimes said to have married — Elizabeth, sometimes — Margaret 
of Cleves. The Cologne Chronicle styles him the King's son-in-law. 
But, — although there are sundry mistakes in his annals, — ^Teschen- 
macher is on the whole likely to be right on matters connected 
with Cleves ; and, moreover, Stephen had only the year before taken for 
his second wife the Lady to Ooucy, sister to Charles of Lorraine. 
Margaret of Cleves was then the consort of Albert, Count of Holland, 
another scion of the Bavarian house. 

It was probably on leaving Cologne that Eupert, Elizabetih, and 
their chOdren, paid that visit to Straibburg which is commemorated in 
the Alsatian Chronicle of Herzog ; the event is there dated 1409, but 
this is evidently the mistake of a transcriber or printer; not only 
because occurrences in 1405 are touched upon just after, but also 
because the description of the King's family, — in which many changes 
took place, — ^would by no means suit 1409, or any year after 1401. 
Frederic is again apparently omitted, and certainly Elizabeth of Cleves; 
but they had perhaps gone home. Strasburg, then ruled by its Bishop, 
— who was however generally at strife as to jurisdiction with the muni- 
cipal authorities, — was a favourite resort of Kings who wished to obtain 
supplies. 

The narrative runs as follows : — 

* In 1409 came King Rupert into Alsace, and on St Cyiil*s day 
reached Strasburg; there he was magnificently received. And when 
lie intended to come, they of Strasburg ordered and commanded that 
neither man nor woman, nor any one, should come into St. Peter's tower 
among the armed folk while the King entered ; and while the King 
went into the minster, no one should come into the choir or on the rood- 
loft (Letner), except the canons and the vicars and those who belonged 
to the choir. And that no spectator should come with the King and 
•Queen into the town, nor hang on to their horses or carriages. And 
whoever infringed this should pay double the usual fine. All those 
should ride wi^ the Gk>vemor and Jud^e (Stett und Anmeister), who 
"were appointed to do so, and not come away from them for five pounds. 
When at last the King entered, there kept ten knights and servants 
before the Queen's carriage, and before the other carriage in which sat 
some ladies. It had also been ordered that all tradefonen should stand 
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armed, from the outermoBt town in the Steinstrasse (Stone Street) to St. 
Peter's churchyard, on both sides. And thereafter, from the Pfenning- 
tower to the minster stood all foundations and orders with their crosses 
and banners receiving the King and Queen with grand singing up to 
the minster. With the King also went four Dukes, the King's sons, 
and three daughters. One was the Duke's consort of Lorraine, the 
other of the Count of Cleff (Gleves) ; the third was single, but after- 
wards married to Duke Frederic of Austria. And when the King came 
into the town, the town gave him three loads (Fuder) of wine, twenty- 
quarters of oats, and eight guldens' wprth of fish. 

* To the Duke of Lorraine a load of wine, twenty quarters of oats^ 
and eight guldens' worth of iish. 

' The Bishop of Speyr, half a load of wine, twenty quarters of oats> 
four guldens' worth of fish, also a salmon. 

' To the King's four sons each a silver piece. 

* To the Queen and her daughters a gold piece each. 

* And the King lay over night at Strasburg. The next day at 
vesper he went to Haguenau and Weissenburg. They received him 
also as was proper. But the Suabian towns would not acknowledge 
him. Then the King and folk made efforts as though they meant to 
go there. And when they saw that they had no help from the King of 
Bohemia, they crawled to the cross and acknowledged King Rupert.' 

If Queen Elizabeth had begun to feel any pleasure in her husband's 
exalted rank, and to rejoice in a sense of comparative security after th& 
contest, her brief dream of joy did not last. In this year, 1401, accord- 
ing to Teechenmacher, died Agnes, Countess of Cleves, — ' in balneis ' — 
that is, either in a bath or at the baths ; she was buried in the church of 
St. John at Cologne. Why Grerman writers generally represent her as 
marrying in 1401 and dying in 1404, it is difficult to say. 

A mystery hangs over the fate of Frederic, but, if he was next to 
Rupert Pipan in age, he cannot long have survived his sister, perhapa 
not at all, since in 1401 Louis is already called the King's eldest son. 
All that is known on the subject is — ^that in the Rupertine Constitution 
of 1895, Frederic is recognised as being of age, which probably means 
that he had passed his eighteenth birthday. Such facts as are told of 
him are of a legendary sort. Schowart, who makes him the fourth son, 
says that he — ' lived a bachelor at Amberg,' — ^while a chronicler of 
Spires asserts that he married a King of Hungary's daughter, and in 
1401, — ^being then twenty-five, — lent his father one hundred thousand 
florins of his wife's fortune, receiving certain towns as security. This is 
exactly what happened when Louis married a King's daughter, not of 
Hungary but of England ; the very same towns are named, showing 
that the story is founded on confusion. Frederic certainly did not 
marry either Mary or Hedwig, the only King of Hungary's daughters 
at all contemporary ; but the tradition must have been evolved from the 
records of Sigismund's friendship for Rupert Pipan, and his share ia. 
bringing about Margaret's marriage. 
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' Elizabeth of Cleves is no more expressly mentioned, even by the 
annalist of her family and country. She may have married Stephen of 
Bavaria as her third husband ; she may, as his widow or Frederic's, 
have been, — * the Duchess of Bavaria, — of Cleves,* — ^mentioned by 
Eeichental as present in Constance during the sitting of the Council ; 
but nothing is certain about her after-life. 

Rupert was now in a state of ceaseless struggle to maintain his 
hardly- won dignity ; so that, whatever were his family bereavements, he 
can have made little or no pause to lament them; the doubtful luxury 
of indulgence in sorrow was reserved for Queen Ehzabeth. On being 
admitted into Nuremberg as King, Rupert had been urged by his great 
vassals to cross the Alps and obtain the imperial crown from the Pope, 
at the same time humbling Gian Galeazzo Visconti, whose elevation by 
Wenceslaus to the rank of Duke was strongly resented by many German 
Princes. For this purpose it was needful to raise money and troops, 
and to win over the Austrian Dukes. Leopold was married to a 
daughter of the Duke of Burgimdy, who had doubly allied his children 
with the Bavarian house in the Low Countries. He was disposed to 
listen to Rupert's advances, and the King's youngest daughter 
Elizabeth, — then a mere child, — was offered to Frederic, the youngest of 
]jeopold*s brothers. These Dukes were sons of a Visconti mother ; but 
inasmuch as Gian Galeazzo had imprisoned, and probably murdered 
their grandfather, — his own uncle and father-in-law, — they had no 
special cause to respect the ties of relationship in his case. Leopold and 
Frederic were, however, the only Princes of the family who declared for 
Rupert. 

A war was carried on this year with Bohemia, in which Louis, 
now the eldest hope of the Palatine family, took the lead. In April 
the King, who had been unable to make much impression on the 
country, was endeavouring to arrange a peace ; he went to a castle about 
one day's journey from Amberg, — perhaps Sulzbach, — for hunting, and 
was there alarmed by the appearance of a mysterious stranger ; he also 
received intelligence that his favourite physician Hermann had been 
induced by Gian Galeazzo Visconti to undertake the charge of poison- 
ing him. The evidence against the unfortunate man, as it has come 
down to us, is far from complete, and leaves his guilt very doubtful ; 
but the alarm was great, and he was broken on the wheel. 

Rupert and Elizabeth quitted Heidelberg — in August 1401 — on their 
way to Italy : they appear to have taken with them their three younger 
eons. Louis was left at home to act as Vicar-general of the empire, 
and Regent of his family's hereditary states. Before the King com- 
menced his journey — ^Louis and John, the only two sons of age, swore to 
observe the constitution, — which, in 1395, three years before the death of 
Rupert II., had established primogeniture and the inalienable nature of 
the Electoral territory, — and to respect the privileges of the University. 
For Louis — the King was arranging a marriage wdth a daughter of 
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Henry IV., the new King of England, — in total diaregard of the fact 
that he had risen by the depodtion, and perhaps the mnrder, of hia 
consin Richard, Rupert's former fnend« There was a second treaty 
on hand with Mai-tin, King of Aragon, for the hand of some Princess 
not named, bnt supposed to be a young half-sister, — Isabella or Anna. 
If the English marriage failed, Louis was to many this lady ; if it 
succeeded, John would take his place. Rupert was also corresponding 
vigorously with his cousin, the Queen of France, who, by reason of the 
King^s mental affliction, was now a person of much importance. He 
lost no opportunity of making friends, but especially was he anxious to 
secure the Pope, without whose co-operation his journey would be 
worse than useless. The Alsatian Chronicle states that this King — 
' always, as the hutorici write, behaved obediently to the see of Rome.' 
Boniface had been anxious for the deposition of Wenceslaus, to which 
he is said to have lent a helping hand ; but he was now frightened by 
the Visconti and the house of Luxembui*g, and, moreover, he naturally 
shrank from the prospect of Italy becoming a battle-field of the two 
parties. Yet, if he wavered, Rupert, the obedient son of the Church, 
might go over to the anti-Pope at Avignon. Boniface temporised and 
watched the course of events. 

The itinerary of the royal pair can be traced, to a great extent, 
through the documents put forth by Rupert during its progress. They 
went, early in August, from Amberg to Lengenfelt and Regensburg — 
that is, Ratisbon. Onsorg's Chronicle of Bavaria states that Rupert wa» 
received in this latter city with songs. They then entered Augsburg, 
in readiness for the appointed muster of forces, and succeeded in 
popular fame to a comet which had ' blazed during the whole of Lent 
to the great admiration (or amazement) of the people.* ' And Radwert, 
the new Csesar, with Elizabeth, Burgravine of Nuremberg, his wife, came 
to Augsburg surrounded by such a company of Grerman noblemen, and 
such a crowd of courriers, as had not been seen for two hundred years 
in the town. And, therefore, when the public inns, and not only the 
more spacious mansions of the patricians and the humbler houses of 
privi&te citizens, but even the dwellings of the canons and of all the priests, 
and the actual cloisters of the monks also, were altogether filled with 
travellers and guests, the more ignoble horsemen, sutlers, servants, and 
the mob which followed the camp, had their lod^ngs and tents in 
Oberhausen, Pferrsen, Greggingen, and in the fields of Lech, since, as 
already said, Cfiesar was on his way to Rome the whole month of 
August.' According to the ' Annales Augstbergienses ' of Achilles 
PirminiuB Gassarus, the King confirmed and augmented the privileges of 
the city so early as the 15th of August, andhe did not leaveit until Michael^ 
mas. The latter assertion is contradicted by other evidence, but the royal 
visit was prolonged into September; apparently Rupert visited other towns' 
and then returned to Augsburg. Gassarus gives almost word for word 
the same account as Onsorg, but adds, after mentioning Rupert's alleged 
Romeward movement in August : — ' Sending before innumerable troops 
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of all the Empire, in which the cavalry of onr country excelled many of 
the rest in splendour.' The King and Queen, with their sons, their 
attendants, and the army, seem really to have left about the 16th of 
September, proceeding by way of the Tyrol. Leopold of Austria 
escorted them personally through this territory of his house, at the head 
of one thousand horsemen. From Innsbruck a summons was dispatched 
to the Duke of Milan to place Monza in the King's hands, for his 
Italian coronation, to which a refusal was in due time returned. Passing 
by Brixen, Glusen, and Botzen, the whole company reached Trent about 
the harvest-time of those parts, where Rupert and Elizabeth probably 
became the guests of the Bishop, whose house, beautiful even now in its 
decay, is described in Murray' $ Handbook thus : — 

' Trent, the most important and prosperous city in the Italian Tyrol, 
is beautifully situated on the left bank of the Adige. Its numerous 
(formerly thirty) towers surmounted by the stately Duomo, its marble 
palaces and its ruined castles, all included within a circle of embattled 
walls, have, from a distance, a very imposing aspect. Entered by five 
gates it has all the character of an Italian city nearly unaltered ; many 

of its houses painted in fresco outside It is nearly five miles in 

circumference. The city walls are very perfect ; they are attributed 
to Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths. The Adige flowed round 
the town in a curve until 1856, when a straight channel was made 
for if 

From this place is dated a Latin letter of Elizabeth's to the Pope, 
accompanying two from Rupert ; all of which aro in Mart^ne and 
Durand's Thesaurus, Her epistle, though of a formal nature, is here 
given, because it is the only one I have been able to find written, 
even nominally, by this Princess. It is headed : — 

* Elizabeth, Queen of the Romans, to the most holy Father and 
Lord in Christ, Lord Boniface,' &c. 

And the compiler adds as a synopsis of its contents : — 
' She asserts herself to be ready to meet all his wishes.' 
The letter runs thus : — 

* Most blessed Father and Lord, — ^humbly recommending mysdf, and 
with due obedience kissing the blessed feet. 

' I received letters from your Holiness presented by the beloved 
Master Albert, protonotary of the most illustrious Prince, Lord Rupert, 
King of the Romans, our dearest consort, no less reverently than de- 
voutly. I understood the paternal exhortation contained in them and 
the reports of the said Master Albert, and I profess myself devoutly 
prepared to show ready regard to them, upon which subjects I have 
committed certain particulars to the reverend father, Master Conrad of 
Soltau, Bishop of Verden — a councillor, — ^and to the honourable Nicolas 
Buman — protonotary nnd secretary, — and to the ambassadors of our said 
consort, now journeying to the presence of your Holiness, — to be referred 
to your Holiness, — whose reports I supplicate your Holiness humbly 
to receive in full faith ; and may the Omnipotent deign to preserve 
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and direct you for many years in the government of His most holy 
Church. 

* Given as ahove. 

' Yonr Holiness*s devoted daughter, 

' Elizabeth the Queen, <&c.* 

The compiler says of the date, ' given as ahove/ that it refers to the 
two previous letters of Rupert^ which were written at Trent on the 
16th of Octoher, 1401. The special mission of the Bishop of Werden, 
— ^the same who had been taken prisoner when Frederic of Brunswick 
was killed, — and Nicolas Buman, I am unable to expound ; it perhaps 
referred to some foundation or presentation, but there can be Uttle 
doubt that it was also connected directly or indirectly with the recog- 
nition of Rupert. The fact that the letter was written in Latin does not 
necessarily imply that Elizabeth understood that language. Schowart as- 
serts that her son Louis, — though he was reared in close proximity to an 
University patronised by his father, — ^learned Latin only after that father's 
death, and then because King Sigismund complained — that not a Prince 
of the Empire was acquainted with the Roman tongue. It is probable 
that the Prince's thoughts had been absorbed by other matters during 
his youth, so that if he received any learned tuition its effects soon 
passed away ; but this implies that he had not been reared in a home 
where scholastic eminence was highly prized. 

Five days after these letters were written, on the 2l8t of October, 
Rupert sustained a fatal defeat from the Milanese and their allies on the 
banks of the Lake of Garda, near Brescia. This engagement is indeed 
made to wear different aspects according to the writer who describes it. 
Burckhardt Zeng, a contemporary, after depicting the royal visit to 
Augsburg in terms very similar to those of the Chronicler already 
quoted, continues : — * The King wished to arrive in Rome with great 
force and become Emperor, which, however, did not happen, for when 
they came into the mountains they could not obtain either lodging or 
food ; therefore they could not come through the Italian land against 
the lords, and were slain and died of hunger ; a part had to return in 
shame and scorn, and came back here again in poverty. 

Schmidt says on the subject of this campaign ; — ' It cannot be denied 
that the Grermans — man for man — were brave, and perhaps bolder thaii 
their adversaries: the German infantry maintained on this occasion 
also its credit and ancient reputation for c*ourage even with its enemies. 
But the cavalry was at this disadvantage, that the Italians far surpassed 
the Grermans, — who knew little of systematic changes of position on 
horseback and foot, — in the art of managing horses. They consequently, 
after the army had entered the Brescian territory, got the worst of 
nearly every skirmish ; and when it at length came to a battle they 
were not only beaten, but most of them would have been destroyed had 
not James, the son of Francis of Carrara, Lord of Padua, an ally of 
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Eupert, who understood the Italian mode of warfare, covered the rear 
of the army with his men, so that it was able to re-assemble in Trent.' 
The matter does not look so gloomy as in Zeng's account when 
portrayed by Andrea di Gataro, the Paduan Chronicler ; but this is per- 
haps mainly because his lord — Francesco Carrara of Padua, who had met 
the King at Trent, — was appointed by Rupert Captain-general of his 
army, and figures in consequence as the hero of the narrative. The 
King's troops amounted to thirty-two thousand men, apparently before 
Francesco's second son, Giacomo — that is, James — brought an ad- 
ditional body of Italians into the field. Carrara divided the army into 
four parts ; one was entrusted to ' the Count Palatine of Bavaria,' — 
probably John ; the second to Duke Leopold of Austria, — who was 
taken prisoner; the third to the Burgrave of Nuremberg, that is, 
Frederic, — who asked the favour of beginning the battle, and was im- 
hoTsed by the Marquis of Montferrat ; the fourth to Giacomo Carrara. 
With this Chronicler Rupert is always an Emperor, although the Pope 
had not crowned him, and Francesco Carrara, — * the Magnificent Lord.' 
In his pages the day was gained by their side, mainly o^^ing to the 
corps commanded by Giacomo. There was indeed some consternation 
about the capture of the Duke of Austina, but he reappeared in the 
camp three days later with nil his German followers, upon which the 
consternation assumed another form. Francesco received advice from 
a friend in Brescia that Leopold, — ^in conjunction ^^^th the Archbishops 
of Strigonia (probably Cologne is meant) and Mayence, — had promised 
the Duke of Milan and his lieutenants in Brescia to seize him and his 
son and send them to the Duke as prisoners, and that these confede- 
rates intended to disorganise the whole camp. On receipt of this 
astounding intelligence the Captain -genera], escorted by four hundred 
picked men, rode at once to the Emperor, who was * stupefied ' by the 
revelation, and straightway sent for the Duke. After tliey had said 
many things together Rupert commanded Leopold to go with his men 
to Verona, taking with him the Archbishop of Mayence, ' because in 
that city he had a certain treaty.' The Duke replied that he did not 
wish to go himself nor to send any of his men, but to return to his own 
country, only before he went he had sundry affairs to dispatch. This 
the Emperor took as evidence that the evil report was correct, and he 
forbade the Duke to arm any more while he remained in the camp ; 
the Duke refused compliance, and after some altercation he departed, 
leaving the Emperor convinced of his guilt. Francesco and his son 
quitted the camp during the following night to prepare a reception for 
Rupert at Padua, travelling by the most secret paths; and the 
Em|)eror ordered all his barons to be under arms, — the Count of 
' Ottemburgh ' — said to mean Wirtemberg — being appointed to com- 
mand the body-guard which escorted him back to Trent. On arriving 
there, — where Elizabeth must have been awaiting his instructions as to 
her further movements in some trepidation, — he assembled a (soimcil 
and related the circumstances. 
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The Bequel to the story ia, that the Duke and Archbishops, after 
sundry vain attempts on the part of the former, to exculpate himself, — in 
which it may be assumed that the prelates joined, for their own vindica- 
tion, — left the city for their respective territories, and that Kupert then 
prepared to enter Italy. I do not find that German Chroniclers as a nile 
admit the tnith of the charges against Leopold ; they say that he was 
released by the Duke of Milan on promise of not bearing arms against 
him during the rest of the campaign, and therefore returned home as 
speedily as possible. The repulse near Brescia was mainly the result of 
want of unity, and therefore of discipline, among the German troops of 
the different states, who fought as separate bodies, and were indeed 
encouraged to do so by their Princes. Rupert no doubt thought that by 
putting a stranger, a man of tried military talent, over the whole army, 
he would avoid all occasion of petty jealousy ; but instead of offending 
no one, he seems to have offended everyone. \^liether the repulse was 
slight or severe, it was — ^under the circumstances — most serious. The 
loss of prestige in Italy was likely to prove fatal ; and, moreover, there 
was the dread of actual starvation looming over the whole army. On the 
other hand there appeared to be much trouble in store for Rupert in 
Germany if he returned there a defeated man ; one more effort might 
turn the fortune of war in his favour, had he but the power and courage 
to make it. The situation was painful and embarrassing, and the Ring 
was so much discouraged that it required all the eloquence of Carrara to 
dissuade him from immediate retreat 

When at last the resolre was taken to accept his invitation to Padua, 
and to follow him there, a portion of the German army appears to have 
been allowed to return home as it could, possibly under the command of 
the Count Palatine John ; Rupert and Elizabeth with tlieir attendants 
and remaining troops rode over the intervening mountains to Treviso, 
where they felt themselves in safety, and were honourably received by 
the * Rectors for the Seigniory of Venice,' to which power the Trevisan 
state belonged. It was now the beginning of November, and the Alpine 
journey would have been cold and cheerless enough under any circum- 
stances, in spite of the magnificent panorama. Theirs was not the 
shortest route to Padua, but it was comparatively secure. From 
Treviso they easily reached the strip of territory ruled by Francesco 
Carrara, and entered Padua on the 18th of November. 

At the gate of the city, called the All Saints' Gate, stood * Messere 
Stefano da Carrara,' the Bishop, with all the clergy, and the holy relics, 
chanting, ' Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; ' then 
various ceremonies were enacted, — the delivery of a golden cross to the 
Emperor> who dismounted and received it on his knees ; the knighting of 
* Messere Pagano Capodivacca,* Podesta of Bologna, by the Emperor ; 
the presentation of the keys of the city by its lord, Francesco da 
Carrara, to the Emperor, who returned them, at the same time confirm- 
ing their holder in the office of Imperial Vicar and Captain for Padua 
and its territory, which transaction was recorded in a charter put forth 
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hy the Arcbbisbop of Spires, Rupert's Chancellor. Then the Emperor 
rode in great magnificence through Padua under a baldachin, or state- 
umbrella, of doth of gold ; another canopy of the same kind called the 

* imperial umbrella,' seems to have been borne before him between the 
sword and the gold cross. Next came Elizabeth in a gilt car drawn by 
four white horses, * in the mode of which the ancient Histories of the 
Eomans write.* And as Rupert was accompanied by Francesco and 
his eldest son Francesco Terzo, riding on his right and left sides, so 
Elizabeth had with her in the car or chariot ' the Magnificent Lady 
Taddea, the wife of the Lord, and the Lady Alda Gonzaga, wife of 
Messer Francesco Terzo ; ' both seated at her feet ' And behind the 
said cor came eight carriages with their horses, upon which were the 
damsels of the Empress with many Paduan gentlewomen, who had come 
forth to do her honour, and in company of the aforesaid two ladies. 
Then followed a great number of princes, dukes, marquises, and barons, 
and of the principal gentlemen, whose names will be noted below.' 
These apiiear to have been the followers of Rupert, — ^for the Italian nobles 
and gentry were aroimd his person in front ; the names as written by 
an Italian are not all easy to be recognised, but the list included the 
Emperor's third son Stephen, and his fourth son Otho, then a boy of 
eleven ; his cousin, Louis of Bavaria Ingolstadt, son of Duke Stephen 
— his son-in-law, the Duke of Lorraine, the Counts of Wirtemberg and 
Schwarzburg and the Grand Master of Prussia ; the Chancellor and 
several other ecclesiastics, noblemen and warriors of more or less distinc- 
tion ; altogether about four hundred horsemen, besides the people of the 
'community,' who continued to arrive till they amounted to two 
thousand horsemen. And thus the procession moved slowly through 
the ' Piazze ' of the city, until it reached the cathedral, where Ru})ert 
dismounted to make his offerings and to pray. Then he went on to the 

* Lord's Court,' that is, the palace, where the imperial family remained, 
while the rest of the princes and others were lodged in the town according 
to their rank, and the Signore himself with his sons retired to the castle. 

As regards the Grand Master of Prussia, there appears no possibility 
that he could have been in Italy, but probably some distinguished man 
of the Order was there ; Rupert had fought for it some years before, and 
had since protected it to his utmost in the imperial diets; in 1398 he 
received the privilege of brotherhood, and, as a further token of grati- 
tude, the promise — that the same commemorative services should be 
solemnised for him as for a Grand Master. 

Nothing is said in this account of the ladies of Francesco's family ; 
it is therefore possible that they may have remained in the palace 
called ' the Court,' to wait on the Empress. Taddea d'Este of Ferrara, 
the wife of the Signore, was famous for the hardships she had 
endured in those years through which her husband was struggling with 
adversity, — ^hardships which probably shortened her life. Whether indeed 
this family, — perhaps one of the least objectionable of those broods of 
petty tyrants who lived by killing each other and apportioning Italy 
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iimongst themselves aa the luck favoured them, — could ever be said really 
to know prosperity, — in spite of all appearances of splendour and festivity, 
— is a mere question of words and their meaning. 

In Padua the Emperor was visited by ambassadors from the 
Republic of Venice, or the Seigniory, as the Chronicler prefers to say, — 
from the Commune of Florence, — from Giovanni Bentivoglio, the Lord 
of Bologna, — from the Sovereign Pontiff, and from the Marquis of 
Ferrara, Niccola d'Este. The most remarkable of these delegates was 
perhaps Sforza Attendolo, the great condottiere, then in the service of 
Florence. In what language Rupert and Elizabeth conversed with all 
these gaests is not told ; possibly an interpreter may have been needed. 
As a principal result of the dehberations the Emperor was persuaded to 
go on to Venice with Francesco, in the hope of concluding an important 
treaty of alliance. Two of the Florentine ambassadors also accompanied 
him ; the other two returned home for further instructions, because 
Rupert was determined not to treat with any state except he received a 
distinct promise of adequate support He was evidently not certain of 
making any stay at Venice, since he went without Elizabeth, — on the 
10th of December. At San Giorgio he was met by the Doge, Carlo Zeno, 
in the Bucentaur; the latter imcovered and knelt, while the Emperor 
quitted his own vessel and entered that of the Republic. Rupert raised 
and embraced him ; and they sat side by side in the famous galley 
surrounded by the Emperor's suite and the flower of the Venetian 
nobility. The Comaro Palace had been prepared as a residence for 
Rupert, and the Dandolo palace for Elizabeth, who arrived on the 15th, 
— no doubt in consequence of her husband's favourable reports; a bridge 
had been thrown across the canal between them from door to door, and 
the Empress, who was received by the Seigniory with all the honours of 
her rank, dismounted before the mansion allotted to her. 

It is scarcely necessary to expatiate on tlie unique character of 
Venice, the ocean city, or her gloi-y in the days of Rupert and Elizabeth. 
Those were — 

' The far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred islea.' 

Bybon— CAiVrfe Sarold. 

Of her darker aspects it is not here the place to speak ; probably 
Elizabeth saw little of them ; for her the Queen of the Adriatic wore her 
fiweetest smiles. Many were the banquets and diversions given in honour 
of the Republic's most illustrious guests ; and yet Elizabeth can scarcely 
have enjoyed a visit which proved to her husband one long disappoint- 
ment No definite treaty of alliance, and no advance of ready money, 
could be obtained from their very courteous hosts, the Seigniory ; and 
After many conferences barren of result, Ehzabeth received from Rupert 
an intimation that he intended to leave Venice privately, and without 
leave-taking. Accordingly, on the 9th of January, the imperial family 
and court embarked on a swifl galley for Latisano (which Gataro calla 
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La Thesana) ; they had proceeded some miles on their jomney when 
they were overtaken by the vessels of the Republic, sent after them by 
the Doge. This unceremonious departure had caused some consterna- 
tion, for it was the desire of the Seigniory to appear to Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in the light of friends and allies of the Emperor, though with- 
out sacrificing too much to obtain the reputation. The Emperor con- 
sented to return for awhile, on the understanding that politics were not 
to be mentioned on either side; at least this is one version. The 
Seigniory was, however, to ensure payment of a subsidy by the Floren- 
tines, whose ambassadors had left in dudgeon, — real or professed, — on 
account of the Emperor's demands, and this seems really to have been 
achieved. Andrea di Gataro says that all differences were reconciled; but 
it is quite evident that Rupert and the Venetians were at heart tired of 
each other ; so on the 29th of the same montli of January he was 
allowed to depart after a formal leave-taking, and went back with 
Elizabeth to Padua. 

It seems as if the Emperor had been troubled by doubts as to his 
pereonal safety ; since he begged the Lord Francesco to give him the 
castle as a residence for greater security. At that time he entertained 
revived hopes as to the dispositions of several Italian states, which 
accounts for his stay of two months and a half at Padua. Francesco's 
capital, if it was not a thing apart, unrivalled in its kind, like the city 
built on the sea, was still replete with interest. According to tradition, 
it was Antenor who — 

' Founded Padua's happy seat, 
And gave his Trojans a secure retreat.' 

Dryden's Virgil. 

This town contained the so-called tomb of Livy and the site of his 
house ; also the remains of a Roman amphitheatre, which the Scrovigno 
family had converted into a castle. The church erected in honour of its 
Christian martyr, Santa Giustina, was said to occupy the ground on 
which had stood a temple of Concord. It had reared a magnificent 
shrine to a recent most popular saint, known as Sant' Antonio di Padova. 
It boasted of the frescoes of Giotto, whose execution Dante had watched, 
and those of Andrea di Mantegnain the chureh of the Eremitani, where 
lay the remains of that Lord who was the friend of Petrarca and wrote 
his epitaph, — Jacopo da Carrara. Its University was already famous in 
1221 ; it was especially distinguished during the earlier stage of its 
existence for law ; at a later period for medicine. 

Throughout this last stay in Padua, Rupert, apparently in the 
vain hope of making his name somehow famous in Italy, and of assert- 
ing his position there as King and Emperor, lavished money on idle 
show which he could ill afford. ' And thus he stayed many days in 
Padua, causing great reviews to be held, and grand feasts : in which 
jousts there were a hundred jousters with rich prizes for those who 
merited them; and he was of great use to the city and citizens of Padua, 
it was estimated to the extent of a hundred thousand ducats. And 
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they were quite worth all the rates and taxes of the whole city ; uor 
was there ever any quarrel between the Germans and those of ike city 
for any cause whatsoever.' 

It is scarcely surprising after this to hear that Rupert had to pa^^Ti 
his plate and other valuables ; a Latin letter in Mart^ne and Durand's 
collection alludes to the King's fear that those who had possession 
of the said articles had determined not to keep them beyond a certain 
time, as he was not in a condition to redeem them, — and that they 
would sell them. Louis, at home, was as much crippled as his father 
for want of money ; each called on the other for help ; Rupert laid 
claim to the fortune of Louis* expected English bride ; nevertheless 
Louis' creditors were pressing him hard, perhaps insulting him at that 
very time. We may imagine Elizabeth, the Queen or Empress, pre- 
siding with a heavy heart at her husband's magnificent tourneys and 
banquets, and finding hor chief consolation, in the midst of this hollow 
pomp, from the sympathy of one deeply tried in adversity, — the Lady 
of Padua. 

Gataro says that during the spring of this year, 1402, the Duke of 
Milan persuaded King Wenceslaus and tlie Austrian Dukes to wage 
war on the cities of — ' the Emperor of Bavaria,' — as he designates 
Rupert In Italy the same Prince stirred up the Lord of Mantua to 
attack Rupert's edly, the Lord ' of Bologna, and the cities of Pisa and 
Siena, to assail Florence. The Emperor's ambassadors had been all 
the winter in Rome, but to very little purpose ; Rupert wrote home 
that Boniface had required him to take no part in church matters, 
as an indispensable condition of crowning him. This might mean, — 
to leave all presentations and questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
general to the See of Rome ; Hftusser interprets it, — ^not to interfere 
in the matter of the great schism, — because, if the Princes interfered, the 
result would be a Council, and the probable result of that — the deposition 
of both Popes. Rupert added, that he would not make any promise 
till he had first consulted with his electors, and also with his other 
princes and nobles. Whatever truth there might be in this statement, 
there was evidently something suppressed ; however, the letter implied 
that the Roman King might shortly be expected in Germany. There 
was no general rally of the Princes round him in Italy ; the hard frosts 
were over ; and he was wanted at home. On the 18th of April he left 
Padua with Elizabeth and their sons, remained a few days at Venice, 
and then proceeded by sea to Latisano, accompanied by Frederic of 
Nuremberg. John, — Elizabeth's other brother, the husband of Wences- 
laus' sister Margaret^ — ^had taken the opposite side, and was actually 
invading the Upper Palatinate. From Latisano the party went over 
the mountains to Brunecken and Innsbruck, where friendly relations 
were renewed with Leopold, who seems to have done his best to detach 
the Dukes William and Albert of Austria from Sigisniund. From 
Brunecken Rupert had written to the German Estates on the 24th, and 
also to the King of England, declining the force of archers which he was 
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^ibout to send to his aid in Italy ; then, having reached Munich by way of 
Kufstein, he was met by some of the (xerman Princes — on the 2nd of 
May. It cannot have been a very cheerful interview. On the 7th the 
King was in his own town of Neumarkt The rest of his people whom 
he had left at Padua, i^tumed by way of Treviso with the baggage, 
probably meeting him either at Brunecken or Innsbruck, — * and surely 
and safely they all arrived at their own places in Germany.' 

With intense satisfaction no doubt did many of these travellers 
behold the familiar landscapes and faces once more ; and to none was 
the return perhaps a greater relief than to the King and Queen of the 
Eomans, despite its mortifying circumstances, and the load of anxiety 
which still oppressed them. They were at home in their own castle, and, 
while gazing from its height on the lovely valley of the Neckar, they 
can scarcely have regretted the magnificent Alpine scenery. It is said 
that when some children who had been drilled to greet them with songs 
and hymns, broke down in their performance, Rupert reproved the 
teachers for striking them: — ' Do not beat these dear diildren,* said he, 
' for the Lord said, " Suffer little children to come unto Me, for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven!" Rather let us praise the Lord our Grod that 
out of so many dangers he has brought us back again to our dear 
children.' 

This is Kayser's account, quoted by JaniUon ; HOfler has a less 
probable version, to the effect that the children were singing the popular 
ballads composed in ridicule of Rupert's Italian expedition. The be- 
ginning of ope of these has been preserved; one version of it, for it 
varies in different reports, — ^may be freely translated thus : — 

' The ffoggkman has ceased to roam, 
And brought an empty pocket home.* 

If Rupert could forgave this distich, and even be affectionate to the 
young culprits who spread its fame, he must have been a very amiable 
man, or a very politic Prince. 

The brightest spot in the royal prospects at this moment was the 
alliance with England, which came to pass very shortly after the arrival 
of the King and Queen in the Palatinate. Unsettled as Rupert's throne 
might seem, Henry probably felt that bis own was at least equally pre- 
carious, and that two weak monarchs might do much to strengthen 
€ach other. The short life of his daughter, Blanche of Lancaster, was 
too uneventful to afford material for a separate sketch ; but since she 
occupied a prominent position in Europe, notwithstanding her tender 
age, I have availed myself of the labours of Mrs. Everett Green, to 
interweave a memoir of this Princess with the biography of her mother- 
in-law. 

Blanche of Lancaster was bom at Peterborough — ^in the favourite 
castle of her mother, Mary de Bohun, the co-heiress of Humphrey, Earl 
of Hereford, — in the spring of 1392, and baptised in the Cathedral of the 
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same city ; she received her name in commemoration of her father's 
mother, — Blanche, — a descendant of the second son of Henry III., and 
heiress of the duchy of Lancaster. The father of the new Blanche was 
then called Henry, Earl of Derhy ; he was son of John of Gaunt, — 
one of the numerous children of Edward III. and Philippa of Hainault, — 
who in right of his first wife bore the title of Duke of Lancaster. The 
Earl's little daughter Blanche was left motherless at the age of two ; 
and during her childhood shared all the wanderings of her sister 
Philippa, which have already been detailed. Young as she was at the 
time of her marriage, she had lived through experiences more startling 
than her husband or any of his family, — though probably with very im- 
perfect consciousness of their import, by reason of the revolution which 
cost her father's cousin Richard his crown, — and as men said his life, — 
and placed Henry on the throne of England. This crisis she must have 
realised mainly by its results as regarded her own destiny, since it made 
her at eight years of age, the presiding lady over the English courts 
As such she had occupied the throne of state at the grand tournament 
of Eltham in the Christmas of 1400, at which the Greek Emperor 
Manuel Palfleologus was present. On this occasion she received adula- 
tion sufi&cient to have turned an older head. One letter requesting 
permission to attend the tilting runs thus: — 'Phoebus, the principal 
planet in the firmament to the most excellent Princess the Lady Blanche, 
daughter to the most powerful King of Albion, sends greeting and 
perfect affection, <fcc., <fcc.' Others of these precious epistles purport to 
come from * Jenneste. by the grace of the god of love, Queen of joy and 
gladness.' * Dalede, by the grace of Mahomet, god of all true infidel* 
and Saracens, Sultan of Babylon, Sultan of Alexandria.' * Nature, the 
nurse of life.' * Virtue, the mother and nurse of Honour, a dame of per- 
fect pleasaunce.' ' Venus, the mother of Cupid, god of love.' ' Penelope, 
wife of Ulysses.' * Cleopatra, by the grace of Saturn, and of all the 
other planets, Queen of Mesopotamia.' 

But even if Blanche was for a moment intoxicated by the splendid 
frivolities of her exalted position, she had soon — only too soon — to turn 
her thoughts to the serious business of life. The negotiation for her 
marriage must have commenced before her ninth birthday ; and a few 
months later, in the August of 1401, when the contract had been signed,, 
she describes herself as : — * We, Blanche, eldest, natural, and legitimate 
daughter of the most serene Prince and our Lord, the Lord Henry, by 
God's grace King of England and France, Lord of Ireland, legitimately 
married to my Lord Louis, eldest, natural, and legitimate son of the 
most excellent Prince and our Lord, the Lord Rupert, King of the 
Romans, ever august ; * and gives authority to her well-beloved knight 
Sir William Esturmy, and to Master John Knighton, Canon of Lincob,. 
to inspect the lands which the Roman King proposed to settle on her — 
and her * Lord and dearest husband ' — to the value of four thousand 
nobles per annum, and to transact all necessary business relating to the 
matter. Nominally she was allowed a wide choice, but her deputies 
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seem to have aoqniesoed in Bupert's proffer, which consisted chiefly of 
the castle, towns, and districts of Oermersheim, Naumherg, and Hagen- 
bach; the two latter being bought by Rupert from Diether of 
Inseltheim, who was to be repaid when Blanche's marriage-portion should 
arrive; about this, indeed, there eventually proved to be so much delay 
that Diether must have been anything but satisfied with the transaction. 
Although the English Princess had thus proclaimed herself the wife 
of Louis, — so late as the February of 1402 Rupert was writing from 
Italy to the King of Aragon, in terms which implied that the English 
marriage might yet prove a failure ; and the hindrance was probably of 
a pecuniary nature. It was with great trouble that Henry raised the 
first instalment of his daughter's portion from his subjects, who were 
taxed for the purpose ; and yet it had been stipulated — on the German 
side — that, for every ten nobles deficient in Blanche's portion, she should 
forfeit one of the annual four thousand allowed her by Rupert ; the 
portion was to be paid in three instalments, of which the last would 
become due Martinmas Day, November the 11th, 1403. The famous 
Richard Whittington figures prominently among those merchants who 
assisted in supplying the trousseau for Blanche, — as afterwards in the case 
of her sister Philippa. In the June of 1402 she at last set forth under the 
care — of ElizabeUi de Mohun, Dowager Countess of Salisbury, who is 
called her governess,— of her father's half-brother, John Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset, — ^and of Richard Clifford, Bishop of Worcester. As she was 
a month on the way to Cologne, it is probable that she received some 
hospitalities from the Princes through whose states she passed, in the 
region of the Netherlands ; possibly also there were still some matters of 
detail to be arranged. When she reached Cologne early in July, the 
absence of festive show and of distinguished guests to welcome her, 
struck a chill to the hearts of those gay English nobles who had accom- 
panied their Princess as a volunteer guard, with an express view to 
enjoying the magnificence of the Imperial court Ctterboume says 
that the bridegroom arrived — 'simply accoutred' — {in apparatu 
iimplice) ; Caxton's Chronicle that, — ' thither came the Duke's son of 
Bavaria with a fair many,' — whereas he had, after mentioning the chief 
persons in the bride's suite, added that, — ' Dame Blanche came with 
many lords and ladies, as belonged to such a worthy lady.' There was 
indeed — * a royal feast and a great joust ' — in honour of the marriage, 
but that was ihe very least that could be done on such an occasion ; at 
least so thought the bride's people. The English chroniclers seem to be 
agreed that neither Rupert nor Elizabeth were there; they do not say 
whether the Countess continued in charge of the child-bride until she 
was placed under the care of the Queen, nor who was sent by the King to 
attend on her. HofBer, however, thinks that Rupert may have been 
present, — on what ground he does not state, — and if so, Elizabeth 
probably accompanied him. All that is certain is — that Louis, the 
bridegroom, was in readiness ; and that he was married to Blanche in 
Cologne Cathedral, by her own prelate the Bishop of Worcester. 

VOL. II. T 
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That tlie Botnan King, whether he attended the wedding or not, 
had folly determined not to admit the expensive English train into his 
dominions is evident; the greater part of the Prinoe88*8 escort prepared 
for departure immediately after the solemnity, and the Prinoe then took 
his hride to Heidelherg. It might have heen supposed that since Rupert 
had spent money lavishly on entertainments at Padua, he could have 
spared so much for his son's wedding as would have prevented invidious 
remarks ; hut the explanation must he, that the discomfort ensuing on 
former extravagances, and especially the continual clamours of his 
creditors, had produced a reaction, which the difficulties concerning 
Blanche's dowry assisted to maintain. Moreover, as will be seen, his 
castle of Heidelberg was not roomy, neither was Heidelberg a large town, 
and this afforded him an excuse for selecting the neutral ground of 
Cologne. In the gloomy state of his affairs perhaps recollections would 
also intrude of those other weddings, — of his first-born, Rupert, and of 
his next heir, Frederic, — which had held forth bright prospects only for a 
moment. Blanche was a child ; who could tell what might happen ere 
she reached woman's estate ? 

It seems, indeed, as if the exaggerated expressions in the letters of 
the King and his son to Henry, — whether or not they were composed 
by the senders, — ^were designed to compensate for all other de- 
ficiencies. Louis writes (in Latin) : — * When that countenance lovely 
beyond the daughters of men presented itself before me, then, indeed, 
my very heart exulted with joy, for not merely is her form English, 
but it shines with such angelic loveliness that all the nobles and 
the people wonder at it On which account I languishing beyond 
other at the mere description of her, have at many former times longed 
in my mind to behold her beauty ; nor was my longing vain, since you 
have granted me the desire of my heart, and I am not deprived of the 
wish of my lips. Thus, most serene Prince, I know not how fully to 
thank you for so rich and rare a gift, reserved through Divine Pro- 
vidence for me, though unworthy :' — and so on. King Rupert was not 
'behindhand in effusions of gratitude. After expressing his satisfaction 
at the marriage he continues: — 'But the day of our gladness principally 
shone forth when that ray of wonderful beauty presented herself to our 
sight, whose gracefubiess of manners and elegance of figure showed 
sufficiently, without other aid, her excellent nobility.* 

The subject of all this laudation was a child ten years of age. It 
was therefore a further drawback to the marriage that no heirs could 
"be expected for a long time to come. Louis, if bom in the early spring 
of 1376, was six-and-twenty ; but as he is said to have been the thitd 
6on of his parents, the date should now, probably, bo read 1377, in conse- 
quence of a different reckoning as to the beginning of the year. Blanche 
seems to have spent a protracted period of her married life under the 
care of Queen Elizabeth at Heidelberg, where the Queen's youngest 
daughter, of the same name, who may have been about the age of the 
little English Princess, was the companion of her studies and amuse- 
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mentfl, — and in a less degree, the boy Otho, who was a little older ; 
while Lonis may even then have resided chiefly at Neustadt The 
preference which that Prince showed in after years to his youngest 
brother, from whom he was never estranged as from the others, is quite 
likely to have originated at this time, when Otho was the boy-friend of 
Blanche. However moderate the welcome given to the bride, there ia 
no reason to suppose that any lack of affection in her new relatives 
saddened her young life. Elizabeth, who had parted with two daughters 
at the very time when ripening intelligence began to render them com- 
panions to their mother, and had before her the prospect of parting in 
like manner with the third, could hardly fail to take to her heart the 
interesting child, sent from another home to be the daughter of her 
declining years. The demeanour of the English Princess in her new 
position gave great satisfaction ; and it is expressly mentioned as gratifying 
to the imperial family, that she never insisted on her rank as a Kmg's 
daughter, to assume a status above that of her husband, but cheerfully 
yielded the priority to him. From this allusion, which occurs in a 
letter from Hupert to Henry, it may be inferred that the pre-eminent 
rank of Rupert, — ^not being hereditary, — conferred no dignity on his son, 
who took precedence simply as the heir of the Palatinate. In spite of 
the Roman King's absorbing ambition, he seems to have been also a 
domestic man ; and the quiet virtues of Elizabeth, who never comes 
forward in any original capacity, perhaps afforded him at home a 
repose which he might not have found with a more talented woman. 
Certain it is that the letters of Rupert and Louis continually make 
affectionate mention of various members of the family, and this does 
not appear to have been mere form, for it is not found in other letters 
of the age nearly to the same extent For instance, Louis, in the 
«pistle already quoted, states that his ' invincible lord and father,' — 
his ' most serene mother, and all their family, enjoy health of body.' 
And Elizabeth is remembered in most of the commimications with 
England, — ^her sons and unmarried daughter not unfrequentiy, — ^without. 
any necessity connected with the subjects of the letters ; so that it is 
fair to look on these recurring allusions as evidences of concord and 
attachment. 

By degrees the Palatine's royalty became somewhat more assured, 
though it was never free from anxiety. Pope Boniface recognised him 
as King in 1403, shortly before his own death ; Rupert also won some 
aupporters by grants of privileges and other favours ; but in this way he 
lessened the means of upholding his dignity. His principal claim to 
respect is founded on his strenuous exertions against robbers and plun- 
derers of every sort and degree, and for the restoration of order and 
free exercise of justice. It is curious that Fabyan has noticed a visit 
of this King to England, omitted by the German chroniclers. The date 
is A.D. 1402-3, 4 Henry IV. ' In this year also Rupertus, which after 
the deposing of Wenceslaus, was by the electours of ye Empire and by 
authority of Boniface IX. then Bishop of Rome, admitted for Emperour 
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of Rome, came into England with a goodly company, only to see the 
comitiy and commodities of the same. The which of the King was 
honourablye leceayed and feasted, and lastely conveyed by the King 
towarde the seaside, where eyther departed from the other, in exchange 
of rich and precious gyftes. Fortius Rupertus was named of writers a 
man of excellent bonntye and largesse. And he gave more liberally,, 
for so much as at the time of his being in England, he laye here at the 
Kynge's coastes. And while he was at London, he was lodged in the 
house of St. John's at Smithfield.* This is circumstantial enough ; but 
Fabyan, who lived some time later, was not altogether clear on the 
subject of Rupert and his family ; he had just before 'mentioned the 
marriage of Blanche — ' at Coleine to the Duke's son of Bayer.' 

In 1404 Procopius, Margrave of Moravia, the husband of ttupert'ft 
sister, died soon after his release from one of Sigismund's prisons ; hia 
widow apparently retired to the Upper Palatinate, in which certain 
lands had been assigned her. The family of the King's other sister 
Anna, Duchess of Berg, was distracted by unnatural feuds, in which 
his interference was implored. 

Not long subsequent was the tragedy of the house of Carrara, whose 
loyalty and hospitality had formed the chief solace of the royal visit to 
Italy. Gian Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, died in 1402, just after Rupert'a 
return to Germany. This event, which weakened the house of Luxem- 
burg, and threw the States ruled by the Visoonti into confusion, — for 
the late Duke's sons were under age, — ^inspired Francesco da Carrara 
with the determination of asserting and securing his own position, long 
rendered precarious by the ambition of Gian Galeazzo, — as weU as of 
revenging his father, who had died in a Milanese prison. Rupert 
encouraged and authorised his outbreak, by directing him to occupy 
the Visconti territories until further notice. The result was most un- 
fortunate. It is probable that the anxieties of this new war proved too 
much for the shattered nerves of the Lady Taddea ; she died in the 
November of 1404, and was thus saved the grief of the final catastrophe. 
The Venetians, taking umbrage at the progress of Francesco, had 
declared themselves protectors of the Visconti ; in the course of 1405, — 
first Giacomo, — and then the two Francescos, — fell into their hands ; 
and in the February of 1406 they were all three strangled by order of 
the Council of Ten. Ubertino, a younger son of Francesco II. and 
Taddea, died of disease at Florence in the year 1407; and Marsilio, — ^the 
fourth, — survived only to lead the life of an exile and condottiere, and to 
perish by decapitation at the hands of the Venetians at last 

It is a comfort to turn from these deeds of horror to the peaceable 
alterations effected by Rupert in Heidelberg, — ^which form a marked 
feature of his reign. It is said, indeed, that this dty owed its eminence to 
a crime. In 1256 the Palatine Louis the Severe, beheaded his wife Mary 
of Brabant, on suspicion of infidehty with a page — some say a ' Raugraf ' 
or count of a rough district, — and also threw her 'Court Mistress* 
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out of window as an accomplice. He afterwards saw reason to believe 
that be liad made a mistake, and forsook in disgust the castle which 
bad witnessed these atrocities, (generally said to be one near Donan- 
wOrth), for that of Hddelbeig. It must be added that his remorse did 
not prevent him from looking ont for another wife, nor his crime from 
obtaining two in succession; and that one of the Princes who thns threw 
his daughter into the lion*s den was no less a person than the Roman King 
Endolf of Hapsbnrg ; the Princess thus sacrificed was the mother of the 
Elector Rudolf I. and of Louis, Duke of Bavaria and Emperor, already men- 
tioned. Under Rudolf, who was bom at Heidelberg, and his successors, 
the town increased in importance. It is noted that Rupert II. forcibly 
included the village of Bergheim in its precincts ; thinking that his 
capital ought to be larger, he ordered the inhabitants of that spot to 
pull down their habitations, to move up dose to the town, and to worship 
in the church of St Peter instead of their former church, — and then 
rebuilt the walls to fit the new arrangement Rupert III., before he 
became King or even Elector, had begun to embelHsh the city by the 
«rection of a new church, dedicated to the Holy Ghost It was so far 
4idvanoed in 1396 that Nicolas Powin, — ^professor of theology in that 
year, — preached there the funeral sermon of the University Rector, Mar- 
«ilius of Inghen ; yet the whole foundation was not finished when the King 
died ; apparently it was the college of the canons and choristers, which 
lagged, perhaps for want of funds, and which his son completed. 
Rupert associated Elizabeth's name with his in this good work, — in 
which, indeed, she may have had a share, — and thus gave her an interest 
in the prayers of the faithful. But, in the meantime, he had involved 
himself in the expense of an addition to his castle. It is so likely that 
the Queen's taste was consulted in the construction of this new edifice, 
and that she watched its progress as eagerly as Rupert and perhaps 
more constantly, — ^for he must have been often absent, — that I venture to 
quote at some length from Janillon's description of this undertakings 
and his general history of the castle. 

A fort is said tp have been built on this site in very remote times 
by a Franconian Prince Anthysus, — of this, fragments may still be 
traced ; the eminence on which it stood was known as the Jetta-bQhl, 
or hill, from a lady named Jetta, — possibly the wife of Anthysus, — 
who prophesied the future grandeur of Heidelberg in the Jetta- 
chapel, named after her. She met with a cruel fate, being torn in pieces 
by a she-wolf on the spot now known as the Wolfs-brunnen, or 
fountain. 

This castle was for some time inhabited by the lords of Schlierbach; 
the fort of the Palatines, built by Conrad of Hohenstaufen over the 
ruins of a Roman structure, was situated on a loftier height ; it has 
in modem times been replaced by a whey-cure establishment Probably 
Louis the Severe, when he took to Heidelberg, resided therein ; but his 
«on, Rudolf I., — ^who on quarrelling with his brother, the Emperor, is said 
to have altogether forsaken Munich for Heidelberg, as a safer refuge, — 
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commenced a new building on the Jetta hill, the oldest portion of the 
castle now existing. In 1329, two yean after his death, mention is. 
made of ' the upper and lower castle, and town of Heidelberg.' Rupert 
I. added to the lower castle in 1346 a handsome chapel, dedicated to 
8t. Ulderic, but known now as the Rupertina-court-chapel, — with a 
staircase of communication with the other buildings. 

But when Rupert III. returned from Italy, it was discovered that 
the new castle as it then stood was by no means fit for the residence of 
a King of the Romans. Indeed, the ideas of the age had been developed so 
extensively in the direction of luxury and splendour, that it would scarcely 
have sufficed for a mere Elector Palatine ; and, moreover, Rupert III. 
was the first lord of the castle for many years who had been blessed 
with a large family, and although he was fast sending his children out 
into the world, it may be supposed that he expected occasional visits, 
from them and their spouses, and children. Also, in consequence of his 
acquired position as head of the Empire, such numbers of persons are 
said to have flocked to Heidelberg, — upcHi various reasons or pretexts of 
business, — that Elizabeth and he often had to hold their receptions in 
the neighbouring Augustine monastery, because the castle would not 
contain their visitors. It was a dilemma, no doubt, still there is something 
unsuitable in the resolution formed by a monarch so utterly impecunioua 
as Rupert, in this matter ; he had surely better have paid his debts and 
received in the monastery, or, — if the moral results of that arrangement 
were found to be objectionable, — on the hill-side, or anywhere else. But 
the King did not realise this view. ' He did more for the enlargement and 
improvement of this castle,' says Janillon, ' than the five regents who 
preceded him, by enriching it with one of the most celebrated architec- 
tural monuments of the castle ; that is to say, he added to the south side 
of the '' Old Building " a new and more magnificent one, which he 
extended farther to the east, — ^in a parallel direction to the Rupertina> 
chapel, — and which is called to this day — the Rupert's Building.' 

After an elaborate description of some symbolic sculptures on the 
exterior of this edifice, which are supposed to have been the work of an 
artist from Strasburg, and of the armorial bearings carved on another 
portion of its walls, the same author continues : — 

' Now, wanderer, follow me through the gothic gate into the interior 
of the building, where we shall enter a vestibule, and to the left a halU 
. in the beautifuUy-forfned cross vaults of which the keystones are 
ornamented with shields, on which the plain imperial eagle of the King 
is quartered with the crowned lion of the Palatinate, — the chequers of the 
duchy of Bavaria, — the shield of Wittelsbach, argent and azure crossed, 
—and that of Zollem. This is now called the Knights' Hall, or 
Armoury. .... This hall may formerly have served as an assembly- 
room of the princes and the court, while the space to the rights 
as you enter the building, where several fragments of stone are pre-^ 
served, was an assembly room for the nobles and vassals. 

* In the background of the vestibule, the beautiful winding stair* 
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case of the oastle will lead yon to an octagon tower in the npper storeysi 
where yon will immediately enter to the right into the large dining- 
room and Princes* HaU of that period, which a few years ago was 
buried in rains and dirt» and is now newly transformed into a modern^ 
bnt much smaller hall. The walls of this apartment are decorated with 
paintings and antiquities, relating to different drcumstances which have 
taken place in this cnrious castle, and in some measure are of historical 
worth ; even in the time of King Rupert, this hall was ornamented 
with the portraits of his ancestors and relatives, in the middle of which 
was the portrait of his forefather Otho.* 

Apparently, the ancestor intended is Otho the Illustrious, grandson 
of the first Duke of Bavaria, and husband of the Palatine heiress Agnes, 
— daughter of Henry the Guelf and Agnes of Hohenstaufen. 

It is supposed that Bupert and Elizabeth were able to inhabit the 
enlarged castle of Heidelberg in 1406 ; because in that year the King 
extended his protection to the University, against the attacks of the 
nobles and citizens, and gave his sanction to a new code of laws for its 
regulation ; and that these deeds are dated from Heidelberg. . It was 
not, however, absolutely impossible that the Palatine family should 
occasionally reside in the old pordon while the new was being built 
They certainly needed some such residence apart from the town for 
safety during its tumults, and the castle-hill was on the opposite bank of 
the river, three hundred feet above it; perhaps, indeed, the higher castle 
was still habitable also. The 'Student war* of 1406 seems, by 
Kayser*s account, to have been really begun by some servants attached 
to (be court, who somehow became involved in a quarrel with the youths 
at the University, and insulted them ; then the court servants in a body 
— ' with nobles and ignobles ' — ^ihat is, with a number of residents in 
the town, — probably young ones, — stormed the house of a professor, 
John of Frankfort All the town, it is said, was against the students ; 
and the Emperor's efforts to put down the riot only caused exaspera- 
tion. His GhanceUor, the Bishop of Spires, went in person to protect 
the inmates of the house ; he wished to slip in quietly by the back-door, 
but the rioters were even with him, and thereupon broke down the front 
door and entered ; then there was much screaming and lamentation ; 
the inmates hid themselves under benches, and in beds, and even ran 
along the roofs and clung to the walls ; but none of them escaped ill- 
treatment, and the house was plundered. By persevering efforts on the 
other side the tumult was at last stilled : whether the ringleaders were 
punished, Kayser does not say ; but the King's herald made proclama- 
tion through the town and at the castle that the students were not to 
be molested. 

Henry IV. made an effort in 1407 to obtain assistance from Bupert 
and Louis in a projected invasion of France. The Boman King 
expressed his sympathy with the object, but felt unable to do more than 
permit such of his subjects as desired to take part in the campaign. 

The treaty for the marriage of Elizabeth, — the King's youngest, and, 
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it is believed, favourite daughter, — with Duke Frederic of Austria, had 
been for some time revived ; many documents are mentioned by Chmel 
reUting to this matter — as signed by the Princess, her father, and 
brothers. The contract is said to have been drawn up in 1405 ; in the 
next year Elizabeth was considered of an age to be sent to her new 
home. Frederic was the youngest of the four sons of the Duke 
Leopold killed at Sempach, — brother of William, Ernest, and Leopold; 
he was aboat four-and-twenty ; and up to this time had lived under the 
shadow of Leopold, whose views he adopted. William died that same 
year without issue ; Ernest is said to have had a son by his first 
marriage, but he must have been very short-lived; Leopold was child- 
less; so that the territorial prospects of Frederic and his future 
descendants were excellent. He had, perhaps, not then acquired the 
luckless surname which stuck to him for many years of his life, that 
of — Frederic with the Empty Pocket, — a peculiarly unfortunate distinc- 
tion for a son-in-law of the needy Rupert In the course of the same 
year Louis and Blanche were living together as man and wife, — ^although 
she seems to have been left under the fostering care of Elizabeth 
until her great* ordeal was over, — and some time in 1407, when only 
fifteen, she gave birth to a dead child ; it would appear that her con- 
stitution never thoroughly recovered this shock. Yet she was soon 
considered in sufficiently good health to accompany her husband to 
Neustadt, and there hold a court of her own ; possibly it was thought 
that the mountain air might brace her languid frame. 

Bupert had now succeeded in compelling the people of Aix to admit 
him ; he took his seat in the cathedral as King in 1407, and confirmed 
the privileges of the city, promising that his coronation at Cologne should 
not prejudice its rights. Whether Elizabeth had any talent for match- 
maldng, or that it was her husband who undertook the task of finding 
advantageous alliances for his children, I know not; of course, his name 
appears offidally as the prime mover. Efforts had been made to obtain 
a French Princess for John, the second son of the King and Queen ; 
while the Palatine court was working for this end, Charles of Lorraine, 
perhaps knowing it to be hopeless, was making overtures to the Count 
of Savoy, who was closely connected with France. Both these schemes 
failed, for Rupert's friendship with King Henry was very distasteful to 
the French royal family ; but from Eric, — King of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden,-— one of those monarchs whose imperfectly-established 
position rendered their alliance easy to be got, — the King of the 
Romans obtained the hand of his sister, Katharine of Pomerania. The 
match seems to have been delayed some time by the sharp practice 
between King Rupert and Queen Margaret, Eric's grandaunt, and the 
real manager of the affair; each was trying which could drive the 
hardest pecuniary bargain. So unostentatious must have been the 
wedding, indeed, that most authors speak as if it had been deferred till 
1410, although in 1407 Rupert wrote a positive promise to send his 
son over for his marriage. HOffler, however, asserts that John was 
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married at Kibe, or Bipen, in Denmark, on the 15€i of Angnst, 1407 ; 
he had received characteristic instmctions from his father to go by 
Lnbeck, bnt not to enter into any question about tolls, — ^with the town. 
John and Katharine settled in the Upper Palatinate. 

By this time Stephen, the third son of Bupert, was also of age to 
take a wife, and the lady was carefully chosen. The loss of a fair 
inheritance had, perhaps, aggravated the King's sorrow for the death 
of his first-bom Bupert Pipan. The widowed Countess Elisabeth was 
dowered with certain lands in the Palatinate, but it is probable that she 
returned to live with her father at Creuznach ; he was a widower, and she 
his only surviving child. Elizabeth had been for ten years — ^from 1381 
to 1391 — the wife of Count Engelbert of the Mark, unde, — that is 
father's brother — to Adolf of Cleves ; her age when she married him has 
not transpired ; but she was probably somewhat older than her second 
husband. When left once more a childless widow, Elizabeth of Spon- 
heim seems to have ceased to struggle with fate. She evidently kept 
up a friendship with the Kiug and Queen ; indeed, it seems not unlikely 
that their young daughter Elizabeth may have been left under her charge 
during the Italian expedition. The Countess was not only heiress of her 
father's share, Sponheim (or Spanheim), but also of her mother's county 
of Vianden, of which she may already have taken part possession. 
The next heir-in-blood on that side was Eugelbert of Nassau, grandson 
of her mother's sister Adelaide, and with him the King did not 
interfere ; he probably dreaded the Archbishop of Mayence too much. 
The heir-in-blood of the Sponheim lands was her cousin John, Count of 
Sponheim Starkenburg, the last of the elder branch of their house, who 
was also son of Elizabeth's father's sister. Elizabeth, — her father Count 
Simon, — and this Count John, — seem all to have consented to an ar- 
rangement which gave a fifth of the county of Sponheim to the King, 
in consideration of his son Stephen's marriage with their cousin Anna of 
Veldenz, — an arrangement which was to come into operation after the 
lives of Simon and Elizabeth. John of Sponheim was childless ; but 
he was probably young, for he lived nearly thirty years after this, and 
it may be presumed that, only in the event of his own issue failing, did 
he at this same period agree to divide the rest of Sponheim, and his 
other possessions, between the sons of his father's sisters, — the Count of 
Veldenz and the Margrave of Baden, — in which case Anna of Veldenz, 
the Count's only child, would eventually inherit two more fifths, — that 
is, half the remainder of Sponheim, besides other lands. The arrange- 
ment was considered satisfactory ; Stephen and Anna were betrothed, 
Elizabeth being present at the wedding. The anterior county of Spon- 
heim, — that of Count Simon, — ^lay between the Bhine, the Moselle, and 
the Nahe ; the ulterior county, — that of Count John, — to the west of 
the other, near the Moselle. 

Some years later, when Count Simon died, and when Elizabeth's 
death was, perhaps, expected, — for she survived her father only one 
year, — Stephen is found protesting before the Council of Constance 
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that he had been shabbily treated; but the deciBion was against 
him. 

As if in mockery of Rupert's ' marrying and giving in marriage/ 
came the melancholy events of the following year. That trite old 
saying — * Early wed, early dead/ — ^finds many illustrations in history. 
In the mountain-air of the Haardt, Blanche of Lancaster had not found 
a panacea ; possibly its breezes were too keen ; possibly, also, the cares 
of her position were too onerous for this very young wife ; but the climax 
of ill-fortune was reached, — ^whatever the King, his family, and people 
may then have thought, — ^when, in the year after her arrival, the 
Princess once more gave hopes of becoming a mother. The trial 
proved beyond her strength ; she was seized with feverish symptoms, 
which though subdued, — perhaps, by heroic means, — left a tendency to 
recurrence, accompanied by alarming prostration ; she suffered especially 
from violent nose-bleeding. On the 2nd of May, 1409, a son and heir 
was bom early in the morning ; and that same evening the young 
mother entered into her rest. Blanche had been prepared for this 
result by her previous ill-health, and she met her fate with calmness, 
fortified by the rites of religion. Much sorrow was sho^n for the un* 
timely fate of this Princess — ^by the people as well as by her husband's 
family ; she was followed to her grave in the church of St Mary, at 
Neustadt, by Rupert and Elizabeth, as well as by the disconsolate 
widower Louis ; and also by a large concourse of persons of all ranks. 
The robes and insignia of a Lady-Companion of the Garter, lately sent 
her by Bang Henry, probably served to deck her bier. 

This sad event was announced to the King of England by his son- 
in-law. ' The expressions used by the bereaved husband,' writes Mrs. 
Everett Green, * are touchingly pathetic He declares that it is not 
without shedding torrents of tears that he can detail the fatal event 
which, envious of his prosperity, has deprived him of all his comfort, 
cut off his joy, and cruelly despoiled him of his heart's most precious 
treasure. He affirms that through the whole of her stainless life, his 
lost wife had never failed in her obedience to God, and in mmistering 
with studious affection to his conjugal comfort, ever showing herself 
marvdlonsly charitable and affable to all. " Wherefore," he adds, ** it is 
to be fully hoped, that a pitying and pitiful Lord has received her into 
the eternal mansions. But the same avenging Lord, who has bestowed 
mercy on her, has inflicted judgment on me, and visited me, as my 
sins deserved, with due chastisement ; for, at her departure, the delight 
and joy of my life has departed too. Alas ! alas ! nothing save jealous 
death, the foe of all that is lovely, could have brought about this 
terrible separation. But," he reverently adds, " since such was the 
pleasure of the King and Lord of rulers, with Whom is no respect of 
persons, it behoves me not to murmur more." ' 

A better proof of Louis' affection than can be established by any 
flow of words, however eloquent, is afforded by the fact that, — so far as 
can be discovered,^ — ^he did not entertain the idea of a second marriage 
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for five years, — although there can be little doubt that he was con- 
tinually plied with arguments in favour of such a step, — and that even 
then he delayed the event for some time longer. The son of Blanche had 
survived to be — at once the memorial of his grief, and its consolation ; 
the boy received his grandfather's name of Rupert ; he proved, as 
might have been expected, of delicate constitution, and was probably 
kept alive only by the incessant solicitude of his grandmother, Queen 
Elizabeth. It may be added that when Louis, in the course of the 
following year, placed his name in the church c^ the Holy Ohost as 
' finisher ' of the good work, he associated his deceased wife with himself 
in its merits, as his father had associated his mother. 

One of the unaccountable traditions which confuse the history of this 
period, has attached itself to the fate of Blanche; this story, which 
represents her as surviving Louis and marrying successively a Duke of 
Bar and a King of Aragon, is foimd even in such localities as a note ta 
Johnes*s Froissart, and also in Burke's Peerage, in spite of all the 
evidence against it The introduction of the Drike of Bar may have 
arisen from the fact that, — ^whatever may have been the Princess's usual 
style in Germany, — she was known in England as the Duchess of Bavaria ; 
and Fabyan, the English chronicler, calls Bavaria indifferently 'Bavary,' 
' Bayer,' and ' Barre,' as did probably other English writers. The 
King of Aragon is more puzzling ; there was a Blanche, married to 
a Prince, afterwards Kmg of Aragon, early in the fifteenth century ; 
but she was the heiress of Navarre, and as such her history is well 
known. Also, a Duke of Bar appears to have married another Princess 
of Navarre. The only conclusion that can be arrived at, however, is 
that these coincidences, together with the matrimonial negotiation be- 
tween the Kings Rupert and Martin, composed the imbroglio. 

It is a common saying that — ^'misfortunes never come single.* The 
death of Blanche was followed by that of Elizabeth, Duchess of Austria, 
also in chUdbirth, about the end of the same year, either on the 29th or 
Slst of December. The infant, bom on the 28th, lived to receive the 
name of her mother and grandmother, and was then buried with the 
former in the church of Stams in the Tyrol. 

One daughter still remained to Queen Elizabeth, — Margaret, 
Duchess of Lorraine. She was winning a saintly reputation by the 
purity and piety of her life, but her lot was an uxihappy one, and — ^as 
such — a trouble to her mother. She experienced the disappointment 
of losing her sons in infancy; and she beheld her husband the 
victim of degraded tastes and the willing slave of an unprincipled 
woman. 

The crowning grief was, however, still to come. Rupert's difficulties 
did not diminish with years ; the Council of Pisa, by its attempt to stop 
the schism, had increased the mischief ; the two deposed Popes still 
had their adherents, and the Pope of the Council only added a third 
to the number. The King, — who attempted to support Gregory XII., — 
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liad found himself without inflaence there; and his delegate, the Bishop 
of Werden, was even told that the Council recognised no Sovereign 
over the Empire but Wenoeslaus. In Grennany, Rupert continued to 
make head against many disturbers of the peace; but his arch-enemy, — 
the originator of all the opposition in the church, — ^is said to have been 
John, Archbishop Elector of Mayence. If all that the Palatinate historians 
say may be believed, the King found a terrible Nemesis in this man. 
He was thinking of another Imperial election, and spared no pains to 
bring it about John had been appointed by Alexander V.. — the Pope 
of the Council, — ^his plenipotentiary in Gfermany, an office of which the 
Prelate made great use. France was at the moment unfriendly; 
Wenceslaus' hopes were rising. The King was in Heidelbeig at the 
beginning of 1410, having but recently left Central Grermany, when the 
news came that John was in the afield as his open enemy. Some say 
that the Archbishop had built a castle at HOchst against the wish of 
the King, but this was evidently only one phase of the matter. Rupert 
rushed back to Heidelberg, raised troops to oppose the Prelate, and 
went to Oppenheim shortly before Whitsuntide. Here he seems to 
have had business of various kinds to transact, especially concerning 
money. He very soon fell ill, and the Strasburg Chronicle of KOnigs- 
hover decidedly ascribes this misfortune to worry and faugue. The 
disease gained on him with rapid strides, so that in a few days he 
recognised the necessity of making arrangements for the benefit of his 
family, but was too weak to take the active part he had intended, and 
could only entrust to his Chancellor the Bishop of Spires, — and six 
Knights, whom he named, — the duty of presiding at the settlement of 
his sons' appanages. No account that I have seen states whether 
these young Princes or their mother were there ; but, considering the 
shortness of the distance, it is difficult to believe that tidings of his 
illness were not sent at once to Heidelberg, or that Elizabeth, and any of 
her children who might be near, can have failed to respond to the summons. 
The end was not long in coming. * On the octave of Pentecost, tliat 
is, on Trinity Sunday, at daybreak, having heard mass in bed and 
received the benediction, he rested happily in the Lord, in the castle 
of Oppenheim, and was buried honourably in Heidelberg ; nor did he 
obtain the empire.* The writer had previously summed up his opinion 
of the King as follows : — ' This Rupert was pious, devout, and fearing 
God, seeking peace and justice ; he loved the Church and all literary 
science.* 

The actual day of Rupert's death was the 18th of May, 1410. It 
does not appear to have created much sensation in Grermany, where, 
perhaps, he was known to be in failing health. Yet it opened the door for 
the madiinations of the Luxemburg Princes; — Wenoeslaus was hope- 
less ; but Sigismund and Jodocus both started as candidates. Louis, the 
new Elector Palatine, was exceedingly anxious to succeed his father ; 
but on finding his foes divided amongst themselves, yet not inclined to 
unite with him, he espoused the cause of Jodocus. The death of that 
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Prince, within a few months, rendered oppoflition — to the preponderating 
influence of Sigismund — ^nseless. Louis tendered his submission, and 
was treated with marked distinction by the new King of the Romans, 
whose Vicar-Qeneral he was by hereditary right. In the division of 
the family territories, which followed on Rupert's death, Louis took the 
Palatine lands on the Rhine, and certain towns and castles in the 
Upper Palatinate, besides other possessions to be shared with his 
brothers. John had most of the Upper Palatinate, and seems to 
have resided chiefly in Amberg, though it was one of his brother's 
towns. Stephen, whose line survived those of his brothers and still 
endures, made ZweibrQcken and Bimmeren his capitals. Otho is called 
—of Mosbach; he received certain territories on his father's death, and 
the reversion of Mosbacb and Obrigheim on the death of his aunt, 
the Margravine of Moravia. 

Elizabeth had Strahlenbui^, Schriesheim, Hemsbach, Wersau, and 
Wiesenbach for life ; after which they were to be inherited by Otho. 
Rupert had also left her his half of Ladenberg on the Neckar ; (the 
other half belonged to the Worms * Stift ;') this fell to Louis on her 
death. Apparently she remained at Heidelberg, however, superintending 
the court of her widowed son, and cherishing his delicate child as before. 
It is doubtful if there was another grandson living, for the King to 
rest his hopes on ere he died ; John and Katharine lost Ave children, 
out of seven, in infancy, and the only son who lived to manhood was 
Christopher, bom in 1411, who eventually succeeded his unde Eric in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The news of this -child's birth and 
well-doing may have brightened the last months of Elizabeth's earthly 
existence. 

Rupert was buried in the church of the Holy Ghost: — *But 
already,' writes Hoffler, — * after sixteen months the tomb was opened 
anew to receive the remains of Queen Elizabeth, who on the 26th of 
September, 1411, followed her Consort in death. The HohenzoUem 
Princess had in all fidelity continued forty-one years with her Consort in 
joy and sorrow ; as a maiden of seventeen she met him ; as a widow of 
fifty-eigbt, and mother of nine children, she rejoined him in the grave. 
One stone covers both; their epitaph, after recapitulating the virtues of 
Rupert, who was: — "Just, a lover of peace and religion, thought worthy 
by God to suffer for justice, Founder of this church and college :" — con- 
tinues: — ^''He reposes here with his most chaste wife Elizabeth^ 
Burgravine of Nuremberg, having finished his life." ' 

Janillon says that the remains of Rupert, and therefore probably, 
of Elizabeth also — * were dragged out by the murderous troops of His 
Most Christian Majesty, Louis XIV. (1689), and this tomb, worthy of 
veneration, was demolished.' — Murray' t Handbook speaks of the tombs 
of the Electors and Counts Palatine as having l)een destroyed by the 
French in 1793. 
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MARGARET OP BAVARIA, 

(1879?— 1434:,) 

DUCHESS OF LORRAINE, 

AKD 

MARCHIONESS. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter of Rupert III., Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and Duke of Bavaria, and of Elizabeth of Nuremberg, was 
probably bom at Neumarkt in the Nordgau, or Upper Palatinate, 
where her father then governed, and spent her early years in the same 
region of wooded hill and dale. I have not discovered the exact date 
of her birth, but it apparentiy took place not later than 1379 ; this 
would make her only fourteen at the time of her marriage in 1393 ; 
she may have been a little older, but Curicque is wrong in supposing 
that she was bom in 1373. Certain authors appear to have adopted 
the idea that Rupert and Elizabeth were married directly their contract 
was signed, in 1366, which is an evident mistake ; the real date, as 
stated already, being 1374. 

Curicque, whose biography of Margaret is a valuable record of her 
private life, — ^because ti^en from the narrative of one of the Princess's 
confessors, — says that the family of the Count and Countess Palatine 
were most carefully reared in the love and practice of virtue, and in as 
much seclusion as was possible in any court — of whatever dimensions. 
The young Countesses had, moreover, the examples of their three aunts, — 
Anna, Agnes, and Katharine, of Nurembeig, with whom in all hkeli- 
bood they were personally well acquainted, to inspire them ; since these 
ladies ' took the humble habit of St Clara at Hof,' — Katharine being 
appomted Abbess in the veiy year that her niece Margaret married. 
'\^ath aU these advantages, indeed, he is obliged to own that the 
Princess, whom he eulogises, was at one time a little too fond of dress and 
amusement, which is the only fault he can find in her. Apparently she 
showed signs of this disposition before marriage ; but it l)ecame, as 
will be seen, more fully developed afterwai'ds, by reason of increased 
opportunities. 

The husband who fell to Margaret's lot was Charles II., Duke of 
Lorraine, — sometimes called * le T^m^raire,' or * le Hardi,* or * Martel ; * — 
and the preliminaries of the alliance were arranged through the medium 
of her brother — Rupert Pipan. But it would be impossible for a 
modem writer to record the particulars in language ns graphic ns 
that of the old Chronicler of Lorraine, whose nairative of the facts is 
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probably embellished by an occasional touch of invention. I therefore 
transcribe his account : — 

* Now let us speak of Charles, who was in the court of the King of 
Hungary, accompanied by the son of the Duke of Bavaria ; the said 
King made great war with the Turks ; the said Charles did him much 
good service, on which account he took him in affection. The said 
Charles was amiable, and of good government. The Duke of Bavaria 
had a fine daughter ; the said Charles was a fine young Prince, and 
of fine presence, who was loved by all. The King of Hungary, 
considering that he must marry, and asking him if he would be married, 
he answered ; — '* If he could find a good match, with the consent of 
his family and friends, he would marry." When the King saw his 
goodwill, he said to him : — " My son, I will marry you." Charles 
thanked him : — " I will do according to your pleasure." The King of 
Hungary immediately sent an embassy to the Duke of Bavaria, with 
what his brother-in-arms wrote about it, to his fair father (beau-p^re). 
The embassy had a charge and commission to go to the Duke of 
Bavaria to ask his daughter for Charles, son of Duke John of Lorraine. 
The embassy knew how to make out his case well, with the rescription 
which his son wrote to him, and on account of the good declaration 
which he had about Charles, he granted him his daughter. The 
embassy, before he left, thanked him ; he took leave of the said Duke, 
returning to Hungary. The Duke encharged him that he should 
recommend him, — "in honour of him I have granted him my daughter!*' 
When the said embassy had returned he saluted the King, told him 
how he had recommended himself to him, — " and in honour of you he 
has given his daughter to Charles ; before I left I made sure of her 
for Charles !" When the King heard the answer he was very joyous ; 
he ordered Charles most richly with gold and silver, and horses, as well 
for himself as for his people. When the said Charles, himself, and his 
people, were very well accoutred, the King had him accompanied most 
honourably. With him was his brother-in-law, son of ihe Duke of 
Bavaria ; all the greatest were with him. When the King had thus 
honourably appointed him, he said to Charles — ^* Go to the Duke of 
Bavaria ; when you arrive at his court I can assure you that you will 
marry my cousin, his daughter I" Charles thanked him very humbly ; 
took leave of him. They rode day by day till they came to the court 
of the Duke of Bavaria ; at the Duke's coming the nobility were most 
joyous, and he received them most honourably ; dames and damsels saw 
Charles with pleasure, and were very joyous. He was a fine Prince, 
and of fine presence. The Duke f&ted them much; third day 
Charles married his daughter in great honour and in great triumph ; — 
jousts, — tourneys, — dames and damsels danced, — the Duke was most 
joyous ; after all the feasts and diversions were over the Lords of the 
King of Hungary took leave of the Duke, thanking him for their good 
cheer and Charles's also ; they all returned to Hungary to the King, 
to whom they made a report of the good cheer which the Duke and all 
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hb nobility had ntade them, of which the King was very joyous. 
The Duke had his daughter prepared most honourably with very rich 
clothing, — ^gold and silver, — a chariot, — dames and damsels, — the 
mother and her son-in-law, — and many of the nobility; he said to 
Charles — " My fair son, (or son-in-law,) into Lorraine you will take 
my daughter, and I pray that you will treat her well" Charles 
promised him that as long as he lived he would entertain her honour- 
ably. Charles and all his company took leave of the Duke, also the 
daughter ; all came joyously to Lorraine. Wlien they came upon the 
frontiers, — counts, — barons, — knights and squires, — dames and 
damsels in great nobility, aU came to meet them. When the nobility 
of the Duke of Bavaria saw them they were most joyous ; all came to 
Nancy ; the arrival was there ; all were received most honourably, and 
furnished with great provisions for the space of four days, in which 
were made great diversions, — jousts, — tourneys,— dances for dames and 
damsels ; all those who saw these took great pleasure. When the four 
days were passed, all the nobility of the Duke of Bavaria, — dames, — 
damsels, — specially the mother of the daughter, who recommended her 
to Duke Charles, who promised to entertain her well and honestly, — 
all commended to God the Duke and their daughter, (or girl, " fUle") ; 
afterwards all departed, and went on, day by day, *till they came to 
Bavaria, when the Duke's dame and all made good cheer, relating the 
things and the festivities which had been made for them, of which the 
Duke was most joyful. The dame espoused by Duke Charles was 
honest and wise, and very moderate in honour.* 

The meaning of this last phrase seems to be that, — as we should 
say, — she did not give herself airs, but bore meekly the honours of her 
rank. This curious narrative has been translated from the French as 
literally as possible, with all its antiquated forms of expression ; these 
being only slightly modified when otherwise the sentence would be un- 
intelligible. The style — *beau-p^re,' *beau-fils,' &c, in addressing 
relatives by marriage, appears to have originated, as this extract bears 
witness, in the ceremonious politeness observed under such circum- 
stances, and was sometimes applied also to blood relations, when great 
respect was intended. It has been already noticed that, — ^with all his 
passion for detail, — ^the Chronicler omits to inform his readers where the 
marriage was celebrated ; but it is almost certain that Amberg, as the 
chief town of the Upper Palatinate, must have been the place. Curicque, 
indeed, says that Margaret was reared at Amberg ; but Neumarkt is 
more likely to have been her first home. The old Chronicler is 
decidedly wrong if he intends to assert that Duke John of Lorraine, 
the father of Charles, was alive at this time ; both he and his Duchess 
were dead ; and for a wilful man in his thirtieth year, Charles is repre- 
sented as wonderfully anxious to consult his family and friends ; it was 
probably the French court which he really desired to propitiate, and^is 
marriage with a lady of the same family as the Queen of Charles VI* 
was likely to give satisfaction there. 
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So far as position went, Margaret was satisfactorily settled in matri- 
mony, notwithstanding the vicissitudes which had affected the Lotharin- 
gian territories. The pretensions of the Sovereigns of Lorraine — to a 
direct descent in nnhroken male line from Charlemagne — ^have been aban- 
doned by modem writers as incapable of proof, and are supposed to have 
originated in the days of the ' Ligue ; * that is, long after the time of 
Charles and Margaret But the assertion, that in the eleventh century 
the Emperor Henry III. invested one Gerard of Alsace with the duchy 
of Lorraine, — a mere fragment of the old kingdom of that name, — may 
be accepted as authentic history. Gerard already bore the titles of Duke 
and * Marchis,* — Marquis, or Lord of the Marches, — whether by imperial 
favour, by the suffi-ages of flie nobles, or by reason of dynastic claima 
on the heritage of the Emperor Lothaire I., grandson of Charlemagne, 
— ^who is said to have given his name to Lorraine, — is uncertain ; but 
he was evidently a rich and powerful lord, whatever may be thought of 
the pedigree made out for him. It was, however, a long time before 
his successors claimed an hereditary right to rule ; they were elected by 
the nobles, and obtained investiture from the Emperor, or King of 
Germany, as a matter of grace. * The ducal territories,* it is written 
in the British Encyclopaedia, * were even then,' — that is, in the eleventh 
century, — ' on all sides surrounded and broken in upon, not only by those 
of the three Bishops, but also by the powerful Counts of Bar. More- 
over, when, in 1070, a new dynasty was established in Theodoric, son 
of Count Gerard of Alsace, his brother Gerard of Vaud^mont became^ 
the founder of a separate line. The former political and feudal ties still 
connected the duchy with the Empire. The Bishops were the sufiRragans 
of tiie Archbishop of Treves, who rose to be one of the Prince-Electors. 
The Dukes, however, descending from Theodoric in the male line,, 
though much weakened by the incessant dilapidation of their property, 
for two centuries adhered generally to the Emperor.* The same writer 
sucdnctiy traces the politics of these Dukes down to the time when 
Duke Ferry espoused the cause of the Hapsburg Princes against Louis 
the Bavarian in the contest for empire, and married into their family. 
' Yet during the same age,* he continues, ' French feudalism and 
chivalry, French custom and language, advanced steadily, to the dis- 
advantage of German policy and German idioms, amongst knights and 
citizens. King Philip Augustus already promoted Frenchmen to the 
sees of Cambrai, Verdun, and Toul. Though remaining a fief of tiie 
Ikiprg, the duchy of Lorraine itself, a loose accumulation of centrifugal 
elements, was irresistibly attracted by its western neighbour, although 
the progress of French monarchy for a time was violentiy checked by 
the English invasion. Duke Eudolf, a great-grandson of Budolf of 
Hapsburg, died at Cr6cy among the French chivalry, like his brother- 
in-law, the Count of Bar.' This Prince, better known by his French 
name — Raoul, — was son of Ferry and father of John, tiie next Duke. 
It should be added that Ferry himself had been killed at Cassel, fighting;- 
the Flemings, as an ally of France. 
VOL. n. u 
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The sitaation of their land, especially on the side of France, had 
rendered the Dukes of Lorraine some of the most constitutional 
Sovereigns in Europe ; and it was no anomaly that the feudal system 
lingered there longer than in most other countries; it lingered, as 
patriotic writers bom in Lorraine assert, because it was divested of its 
most obnoxious features. One cherished prerogative of its warlike lords 
was that of acting as judges. Eleven persons of noble birth presided at 
the Nancy assizes, besides the fiaiUi ; seven at those of the Vosges ; 
seven prelates and nobles at those which were styled — of Germany. 
But a corrective to this privilege, in itself liable to abuse, was the 
right, — equally prized by the lords of the land, — of pleading in person, 
not only their own causes and those of their friends, but also the cause 
of any one — of whatever station — ^who was too poor to go to law on his 
or her own account It was a point of honour never to refuse a 
request of this kind, and, — ^having accepted it, — to defray all the legal 
expenses. 

Allowing for every possible drawback, Lorraine was still a beautiful 
and a flourishing state. Its hills were covered with noble forests, its valleys 
abounded in rich pasturage ; it possessed quarries, mines, and salt-works 
of great value, and its trade with foreign countries was considerable. 
As an illustration of this, it may be mentioned that the little town of 
St. Nicolas du Port, between Nancy and Strasburg, — ^now almost 
tmknown, — was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a great emporium 
of commerce, and famous all over Europe ; in Margaret's time it had 
not quite reached the meridian of prosperity, but was proceeding 
vigorously in that direction. That town owed its origin, it is believed, 
to the translation of the relics of St. Nicolas of Myra in Lycia, from the 
East to a church built on this spot, — ^by Albert, — a crusading knight of 
Lorraine. The shrine became a point of attraction for pUgrims, and 
dealers found their profit in selling banners adorned with a rude portrait 
of the Saint, — and also sundry chaplets and devotional trinkets. From 
these begmnings sprang a thriving trade in jewellery. During the season 
•of pilgrimage St. Nicolas became the resort of merchants from all parts, 
who were often to be met bringing their wares in boats up the Meurthe, 
-or overland on the backs of mules; and the prudent encouragement 
afforded to this trafiic by the Dukes, who took special measures to 
•ensure the safety of the traders, was rewarded by a remarkable increase 
in the commerce of their little port. 

The education of Charles had not been the most suitable that could 
be devised for a Prince of such a country, or, indeed, of any country.- 
His father had sent him to be brought up at the French court, — after 
rthe death of the prudent King Charles V. — and at a time when war 
and pleasure were its sole occupations ; here he appears to have become 
.specially attached to the late King's youngest brother, Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, — sumamed the Bold (le Hardi), — to whom he had perhaps 
been confided as a friend and neighbour, for the Duke of Burgundy's 
territories adjoined those of Lorraine. Prince Charles was in Paris 
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when Queen Isabella of Bavaria made her state entry into the capital in 
1389, — on the occasion of her coronation,-^and seems to have remained 
until the death of his father, in the following year, obliged him to take 
possession of his inheritance. Dnke John died in Paris ; he had gone 
there to lodge a complaint against the town of Neufchateau, which he 
held of the French crown, for its refusal to pay him homage. His 
death was attribated to poison administered by some of its citizens; dnd 
on this mere suspicion, Charles, after consulting with his council at 
Nancy, had many of the inhabitants tortured and executed. 

It is said that the young Duke then began to think of marrying, — a 
fitep which he had deferred longer than most contemporary Princes, and 
that he sent his brother Ferry to woo for him — Margaret of Joinville, 
Countess of Vaud6nont in her own right, — although she had been 
already twice married, — first to John of Burgundy, Lord of Montague, 
and secondly to Peter, Count of Geneva. A large portion of the lands 
originally severed from the duchy of Lorraine as the appanage of 
Theodoric's brother Grerard, and then carried into the house of Joinville 
by an heiress, were held by Margaret. According to the Chronicle of 
Lorraine, Ferry lost his heart at first sight, either to the Countess or to 
her estates, and pleaded his own cause instead of his brother's, at which 
cross-purpose Charles manifested no indignation, — even though Ferry 
proved successful in his suit, — but was well satisfied that the coimty 
of Vaud6mont and barony of Joinville should be thus secured 
to the family, — and also, perhaps, that his own pleasant bachelor life 
should be prolonged. It must bis observed, however, that the narrative 
of the Lorraine Chronicler does not agree with the statements of Calmet 
on this subject, inasmuch as the latter places Ferry's marriage after that 
of the Duke, and says that the elder brother suggested it. This view 
is corroborated by the Greneva pedigree in L*Art de VMfier les Lates^ 
— ^by which it appears that Count Peter did not die till the year fol- 
lowing Charles's union. 

The nearness of the Palatinate to the new home of the young 
Duchess, — Margaret of Bavaria, — by enabling her to keep up relations 
with her own family, perhaps in some degree prevented that depressing 
feeling of solitariness from stealing over her, which must have been the 
bane of many high -bom ladies during the long absences of their 
husbands. There was no Princess of Charles's family living in or very 
near his court, but there were two not far distant He had early lost 
his mother, Sophia of Wirtemberg; and even his father's second 
wife, — Margaret of Loz (or Loss), — died some years before his own 
marriage. Margaret of Vaud^mont, after her union with Ferry, 
however, resided chiefly on her own estates ; and Charles's only idster, 
Isabella, was the wife of Enguerrand of Coucy, — a lord of Northern* 
France, whose first consort had been a daughter of Edward III., King 
of England. With this brother-in-law, — a famous statesman and 
warrior, — Charles had once gone to the aid of the Genoese in an attack 
on Tunis ; when assaulting the city they were, it is said, so far success^ *^ 
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ful as to extort a subsidy from the Sultan, and ensure the liberation of 
many Christian slaves. 

The ordinary residence of the Duchess Margaret was the castle of 
Nancy, built by Duke Raoul in 1339 ; and it is perhaps to the first years 
of her married life that the commencement of the new buildings, and of 
the drainage of the surrounding marshes, which long formed abiding 
memorials of her husband's sway, may be referred. In 1395 Oharlea 
took the great seals out of the hands of the Regents of Lorraine, whose 
office appears to have been rendered necessary by his frequent absences 
in former days ; he was now applying himself in earnest to the adminis- 
tration of his affairs, and the improvement of his country, when, — as it 
is supposed, — the news of the fatal battle of Nioopolis, which reached 
Paris, and therefore Lorraine also, during the Christmas of 1396, once 
more gave a warlike bent to his naturally restless mind. 

It must be admitted that the exciting cause was of a powerful 
nature; Charles's old friend and conmiander-in-chief, — Sigismund, 
Eling of Hungary, — had sustained a crushing defeat from the Turks, 
which sent him back to his own country in the character of a helpless 
fugitive, and placed aU Europe in more or less peril ; moreover, with 
the subjects of Sigismund had fallen numbers of his allies, and especiaUy 
the flower of the French nobility, who had rushed enthusiastically into 
the war. John of Burgundy was captured/ but eventually ransomed. 
Enguerrand of Coucy, however, ended his days in a Turkish prison ; 
while Margaret's brother Rupert, who reached home only to die of 
exhaustion, was an illustrious victim among the Germans. How far 
this disaster really affected Charles's movements, is indeed matter of 
controversy. It is curious that the Duke does not seem to have 
collected a sufficient force for action until the November of 1399. Then 
he set out for Hungary ; but the Lorraine army was advised, — the 
narrator does not say by whom, — to proceed to Lithuania, and 
there join the forces of the Teutonic Order. It seems to have been 
then the fashion to represent Wladislas Jagiello, King of Poland, the 
adversary of the Knights, as still an infidel, and — fighting him as the 
next best thing to fighting the Sultan. If there be any truth in this 
narrative, which is evidently of a romanesque character, and the pro- 
duction of an author whose business was to exalt the Duke, his father-in- 
law Rupert, — ^then Elector Palatine, and expectant Roman King, — may 
have dissuaded him from afibrding assistance to Sigismund, who had 
become Rupert's rival in the contest for empire. However this might be, 
Charles is represented as arriving in Prussia with a very small following, 
chiefly consisting of men firom Metz and its neighbourhood, — because 
most of his nobles considered it derogatory to fight under the banner 
of mere Knights. In spite of this drawback, the Duke took a principal 
part in the war, and even sent the King of Poland a prisoner to the 
Qrand Master at Marienburg, — which is a manifest invention, or false- 
hood. On his way home Charles was attacked by a Duke of ' Stalpe * 
near Saxony ; the margin suggests * Suabe,' — that is, Suabia, — but the 
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more probable reading is Stolpe, in Pomerania. Although the odds 
were ten to one, of course the Lotharingian hero put his enemy to 
flight He then joined his father-in-law, the Elector Palatine, at 
Frankfort, where that Prince had just been elected King of the Romans, 
and either remained with him, or returned at the beginning of the year 
1401 from Lorraine to be present at his coronation, — Calmet says, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, but it certainly took place at Cologne. 

The whole narrative of ^is Lithuanian expedition, — ^taken by 
Calmet from a Metz Chronicle, — is by some writers pronounced to be a 
fable, founded on a real episode in the life of Charles's father, Duke 
John, which the writer has distorted, or embeUished. Wahl, however, 
thinks that Charles may have been in Prussia at an earlier period, and 
have then taken part in a Samogitian campaign ; and Voigt fully en- 
dorses the Metz Chronicle, — so far as relates to the date of Charles's visit 
to Prussia, — and represents him as distinguishing himself in Samogitia. 

Margaret's presence at her father's coronation may almost be 
averred, although the enumeration of the royal family in the Chronicle 
only mentions * daughters,* without specifying how many. At Strasburg, 
which, though in Alsace, belonged to a Prince-Bishop, she was certainly 
of the party, when King Rupert and Queen Elizabeth paid their state- 
visit, as I suppose, in the same year — 1401. The details of that visit 
have been given at length in the Queen's biography, and need not be 
here repeated. 

Shortly afterwards Charles shared Rupert's Italian campaign, and 
his Duchess probably acted as Regent, with the assistance of a Council ; 
but the fact is not recorded ; no event of special note seems to have 
occurred in the Duke's absence to call attention to her position. 

Possibly at this time Margaret still indulged in that love of dress 
and amusement which her confessor and biographer deprecated. I do 
not find the date of her conversion given, but it cannot have been 
later than 1406, since in 1407 she appears as a holy being on the 
occasion of the battle of ChampigneuUes. It took place in this wise. 
The Duchess, in the midst of her life of pleasure-seeking, was attacked 
by constant and violent headache. About the same time the Venerable 
Father Adolf of Essen, of the Chartreuse of Treves, had received a 
revelation inspiring him to revive the Devotion of the Rosary ; and he 
suggested its practice to the Duchess, apparently by letter, or through 
a messenger, — sending her also his book, — De Commendatione 
Eosariif — which contained meditations on the life and perfections of 
our Lord. This work Margaret studied attentively ; her headache was 
cured ; and henceforth she renounced all worldly pomp, save what 
was absolutely indispensable to her position. Adolf, — or as Calmet calls 
him, Ludolphe, — then appears to have acted as her confessor-extra- 
ordinary, or director ; but — during a subsequent portion of her life — he 
was brought into every-day relations with her for some years. To that 
period the description of the mode of life adopted by her, after her con- 
version, may therefore be postponed, as it was probably taken up by 
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degrees, but complete in all its details when thus brought specially 
under his observation. It was he who wrote the story of her 
wonderfully holy career, a work known to Calmet, — the historian of 
Lorraine, — in the eighteentli century, but of which the Abb6 Curicque 
spoke not many years ago, as just discovered in the archives of 
Cologne ; it had, of course, been consigned to oblivion for some time 
previous. This last writer has given the contents of Essen's 
manuscript in modem language, with observations of his own ; and it 
is from his little book, and from Calmet's history, that the account in 
tliis biography is principally taken. The life by Essen is but a sketch, 
and Curicque regrets that Margaret's ordinary confessor, — Master 
AVilliam, a learned theologian and zealous inquisitor, — who would 
probably have given a much fuller narrative, was never in a position to 
write her history, because he died before her. 

The unsettled state of opinions in Germany as to the most desirable 
person to preside over the destinies of that country, which prevailed 
more or less during the whole of Rupert's reign, was felt in Lorraine 
and its vicinity as much perhaps as anywhere. Charles, finding that 
the citizens of Metz and Toul favoured the house of Luxemburg, 
determined on their forcible conversion. But the Duke of Orleans, who 
had temporary possession of the Duchy of Luxemburg, — by one of the 
arrangements so common in that age, — then came forward as a partisan 
of Sigismund, mainly because his cousin and rival, John, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, had declared for Rupert His troops, and those of his allies, 
— the Dukes of Bar, Juliers, and Berg, the Counts of Nassau, 
8aarwerden, and SaarbrQck, — laid waste the territory around Metz, — 
probably the lands of certain nobles, — and especially the estates of the 
Bishop, — in the interest of the citizens, who were then, as at many other 
periods, of opposite political views to their diocesan. The French Duke's 
Grand Marshal in Luxemburg sent orders to Charles to prepare dinner 
for himself, and for all the Princes and Lords, his allies, in Nancy. 
Charles accepted the challenge, and obtained a complete victory at 
ChampigneuUes, — ^mainly, it is said, through the defalcation of the 
special Orleans troops, who were in the rear ; so the Marshal dined with 
his friends indeed in Nancy, — but in its dungeon. 

' It is asserted,' continues Calmet, * that during the combat the 
Duchess Margaret of Bavaria, daughter of the Emperor Rupert, one of 
the most virtuous Princesses of her time, had pubhc prayers held in the 
town, and a solemn procession, at which she assisted barefoot, and, melt- 
ing into tears, implored the aid of Heaven on the arms of the Prince, her 
consort.' 

In the November of the same year occurred a catastrophe, which 
should have broken off the intimacy of Charles with his friend John, the 
actual Duke of Burgundy. This Prince, siunamed the Fearless (Sans- 
Peur), feared not even to commit a treacherous and cold-blooded crime. 
The Duke of Orleans was murdered by his emissaries in a Parisian 
street, and only the indignation of the whole royal family wrung from 
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tlie head-culprit a confeesion of his guilt. Even then he defended it 
Calmet is probably right in saying that Charles accompanied him on 
his armed entrance inio Paris to justify himself, as Monstrelet men- 
tions the Duke of Lorraine's presence in Paris at this time, but he is 
evidently confused about some of the other circumstances. That Duke 
Charles efiected the forced reconciliation — of the young Orleans Princes 
with the Duke of Burgundy — at Chartres is unproved; his brother 
Ferry was present, but in no prominent position, and Charles is not 
named. Calmet evidently exaggerates when he describes the Duke of 
Lorraine as all-powerful, or, at least, most influential at the court of 
France, — as one whose presence at all grand ceremonials was indispens- 
able, and whose counsel prevailed in every serious emergency. More-* 
over, it does not seem to have occurred to this historian that the state 
of France was so woeful, during those years in which the Duke fre- 
quented the country and took part in its affairs, that his reputation 
cannot possibly be benefited by such statements. As a matter of fact 
Charles is known to have become very angry with the court in 1408, as 
a consequence of which feeling he made a will — excluding all French 
Princes from tlie hope of marrying the daughter who seemed likely to 
be his chief heiress. This indignation was perhaps caused by a pro- 
posal of the Orleans adherents, — among whom nearly all the royal family 
might be reckoned, — to invade Lorraine, by way of striking a blow at 
the Duke of Burgundy. The marriage of Charles's niece, — Isabella of 
Coucy, the only child of his sister, — with Philip Count of Nevers and 
Rh6tel, brother of Duke John, followed. Monstrelet speaks as if the 
bride's mother was present The Duchess Margaret and her sister-in- 
law, Margaret Countess of Vaud^mont^ certainly attended the wedding, 
which was celebrated at Soissons in the April of 1409, and then accom- 
panied their niece and her husband to their home in the county of Rh^tel. 
The nobles captured at Champigneulles are said to have been soon 
released at the intei^ession of Duke Stephen of Bavaria, who had 
married Charles's sister, the widowed Lady of Coucy, — but not till after 
their lands were wrecked. In 1409 Robert Duke of Bar exerted him- 
self to obtain a complete settlement of the afiEisdrs connected with the late 
war ; and a treaty was arranged by the terms of which the Duke of 
Lorraine, — the Bishop, Aldermen, and City of Metz, — Philip Count 
of Nassau and SaarbrQck, — Frederic, eldest son of the Count of 
Saarwerden, — John, Count of Salm, — and Gerard, Lord of Boulay, 
— the principal belligerents, — ^were each and all to resume the fiefs, 
towns, and castles, which they had held before the beginning of the 
war, — a settlement no doubt facilitated by Charles's attitude towards 
the royal house of France. Calmet adds — that the Count of Nassau was 
compelled to become a vassal of Lorraine. Am^, or Emery, Damoiseau 
de Commercy, was expressly excepted from the benefits of this treaty ; 
' because he was in the said war in his perils and fortunes ! ' — and also 
the Sire de Bracquemont, formerly Marshal, and his friends. As might 
have been expected, these excluded men at once resumed arms ; and 
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they brought snch Dnmbers into the field that Charles was advified not 
to riak his person there. He resented the proposition as an insnit, 
headed his troops, gave battle near Pont-sL-Mousson, and was so success- 
ful that the enemy sued for peace. ' He granted it to them/ writes 
Calmet ; ' and it is said that they afterwards related that during the 
combat they had seen at the head of the army the Duchess Margaret, 
wife of Duke Charles, with a countenance so terrible and radiant that 
they had not been able to endure the sight Nevertheless, the Princess 
had not left her oratory where she was praying for the preservation of 
the Duke and his people.' 

Duke Charles was, however, by no means profoundly grateful to this 
invaluable wife, although every victory he obtained was believed by his 
subjects to be a boon accorded to her prayers ; perhaps he even thought 
that those prayers, uttered in complete submission to the Divine 
Will, savoured too little of partisanship : — * My God, may it happen 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt:' — is said to have been her form of 
suppHcation, at the moment when her apparition on the field of battle 
caused the enemy to flee panic-stricken; and it was her habitual 
mode of expression in all the anxieties of life. Charles knew that 
such a woman would endure much from her husband ; at the French 
court he certainly had not learned fidelity to his marriage-vow ; about 
this time the deaths of King Rupert and Queen Elizabeth removed the 
last check on his passions of all descriptions; and a few years later 
this Duke is found the devoted admirer of a woman not his wife, — 
whose society he quitted only to waste the lives of his subjects in petty 
wrangles more recklessly than ever. 

According to Monstrelet, Charles soon resumed his visits to France 
after writing his inimical will ; he was present at the marriage of the 
Queen's brother, Louis of Bavaria, at Melun, in 1409, and in the foUow- 
ing year was again at the court, — with the Count his brother, and the 
Marquis of Pont, heir to the duchy of Bar, — probably on business of his 
own connected with Bar ; at tliis time the Duke of Burgundy was the 
first man in France. 

In 1412 tlie Duke of Lorraine was cited to answer a complaint from 
Neufchateau before the Parlement of Paris. This town was situated in 
one of the Marches of Lorraine, — sometimes called the March of Vau- 
couleurs, — ^which was French territory ; but Neufchateau favoured the 
Orleans or Armagnac party, and as a rebuke for this tendency Charles 
had declared that he held it, not of the King of France, but of the 
Emperor; when the French government sent persons to take pos- 
session of it in the King's name, Chaiies returned, tore down the royal 
pennons just hoisted over the gates, and had them dragged in the dust 
at the tail of a horse ; for this offence he was condemned to death by the 
Parlement of Paris, with all his accomplices, but none of these appear 
to have been caught; and the Duke of Burgundy protected his friend 
from further unpleasant consequences. A petty invasion of the duchy 
by the Duke of Bar, in 1412, Duke Charles repulsed with the aid of 
Bernard, Margrave of Baden. In the same year the Duke of Lorraine 
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was on such good terms with the King of France that he accompanied, 
him to the siege of Bourges, one of the horrible episodes of the civil war. 
Bonrges capitulated on very even terms, because the King's camp had 
been ravaged by pestilence, — which killed two Princes, — and he dared 
not be severe. After this Duke Charles was in Paris, where the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was then in the ascendant, formally presented him to 
the King ; whereupon Jean Juvenal des Ursins, King's advocate, pro- 
tested, and demanded his surrender to the Parlement. Charles is said 
to have been so much surprised — ^by this show of determination — ^that 
he fell at the Bang's feet imploring pardon, and a reconciliation ensued. 
It seems more probable that the whole scene was arranged beforehand. 

The course of Margaret's married life was marked by many sorrows. 
She is generally said to have lost two little sons, — Raoul and Louis, — 
but Curicque asserts that five boys were bom ; probably the other three 
scarce lived to breathe. These calamities may have diminished her 
influence over Charles, — for the two children who survived were 
daughters, — and thus accelerated the progress of their disunion. 
Moreover, in the space of fifteen years, Margaret lost two brothers, 
two sisters, and her father and mother, — ^besides her English sister-in- 
law. In all these bereavements her resignation was admirable; she 
never uttered a murmur. Death also became busy amongst her hus- 
band's relatives. Isabella of Coucy, Countess of Nevers, died in 1411 ; 
her infant daughter — Margaret — survived her only six months. The next 
losses were connected with the disastrous history of France. In 1415 
the young King of England, Henry V., invaded the country ; and the 
battie of Agincourt was fought during the October of that year. Charles's 
reliance on John of Buigundy was so far fortunate, that the last named 
Duke prevented the men of Lorraine — as well as his own followers — ^from 
taking part in this ill-advised encounter; he also kept his own son 
away, much to the grief of that youth ; but here his power ended. His 
two brothers, the Duke of Brabant and the Count of Nevers, were among 
the many Princes who fought there and fell, as was also Charles's 
brother Ferry, Count of Vaud^mont. Everywhere there was conster- 
nation, wailing, and weeping. 

But despite the weighty cares which must now have pressed on 
Charles's mind, the simplest ecclesiastical arrangements were still valu- 
able to him as occasions of strife. In 1416 Margaret of Ch^^risy, — or 
of Selin, — wob elected Abbess by the nuns of St. Pierre aux Nonains ; 
it appears, however, that they would not admit her into the abbatial 
chamber, nor formally give the temporalities into her keeping, until she 
had been to the Duke for investiture. This is mentioned as something 
more than customary ; Charles seems to have already shown signs oi 
fight, by reason of a conflict of jurisdiction w^ith the Bishop of Metz. 
Margaret of Ch^risy, — by the recommendation of her diocesan, — sought 
the Duke, and paid him homage for the temporalities, whereupon Charles 
delivered to her the crozier and chalice as symbols of spiritual authority. 
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and desired her not to seek confirmation of the Bishop or anyone else, as 
her abbey depended directly on himself, and she ought not to receive 
from the Bishop anything beyond his blessing. The prelate, Conrade 
Bayer, — ^indignant at this invasion of his prerogatives, — cited the un- 
lucky Abbess before his episcopal courtj declared her, through his 
official, too young to govern ; and then, — pronouncing her contuma- 
cious, — ^proceeded to excommunication. Margaret appealed to the 
Archbishop of Treves ; but it does not appear that the cause was ever 
pleaded before his tribunal ; the Abbess found no one to 'occupy for 
her ; ' probably to undertake her defence. She then held a consultation 
with her relatives and friends, by whose advice she sent in her submis- 
sion and sought confirmation at the hands of the Bishop, who seems to 
have made no further difficulty. It is harder to understand how the 
Duke was pacified, which is not explained ; but it may be assumed that 
the good Duchess — and some of his wiser councillors — ^were enabled to 
find a moment in which he would listen to reason ; for not long after, 
the Bishop of Metz paid him a visit at Nancy, and showed him a 
register of the whole transaction ; so the matter seems to have ended 
in a compromise. 

It was in the year 1415, says Curicque,that P^re Adolf, (orLudolphe,) 
was appointed Prior of the Chartreuse at Marienfios (Mary's stream), 
near Cirque (in German orthography — Sierck), founded ostensibly by 
Charles and Margaret jointly, though the proper reading would in all 
likelihood be, that Charles appeared in the matter and furnished the 
funds, at Margaret's suggestion. Perhaps he was not sorry to have 
something to set against other particulars of his daily life, and felt, 
moreover, that he owed some sort of reparation to his wife, and that 
this was not a concession of an intolerably inconvenient sort. The 
great interest of the appointment, however, now consists in the fact that . 
Adolf was thus brought into frequent intercourse with Margaret, and 
that his account of her holy conversation, even if somewhat idealised, 
is substantially true, and therefore interesting. Sierck (for the Grerman 
spelHng seems to have prevailed,) is described in Murray' % Handhook 
as ' agreeably situated on the right bank of the river and the rocks of 
the valley of Montenach, surmounted at a considerable height by an 
old castle in ruins, commanding the course of the Moselle ; it is a fine 
point of view.' Here Margaret occasionally resided. After the 
foundation of the Chartreuse she had an additional interest in Sierck. 
But Adolf of Essen's narrative applies of course to her mode of life in 
other residences also, and especially in Nancy. 

Margai^et was in the habit of rising before dawn to pray ; and when 
she could do so without displeasing her husband, she went, with one 
pious companion or attendant, to early mass. During the day she 
spent much time in prayer, and she was careful not to let her luxurious 
surroundings quench the spiritual life within her ; she often refirained 
from tasting the dainties of the ducal table and ate coarse food in private ; 
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she wore haircloth next her skin, and even flagellated herself severely 
when she had an opportunity, — that is, when the Duke was absent. 
These ascetic observances did not, however, interfere with her active 
usefulness. * In her relations with her husband,* says the Prior, ' she 
seemed rather the humble servant than the spouse of Charles II., 
so much did she study to please him, and to forget the incredible 
wrongs of the Duke towards her.' Her daughters, ladies, and servants 
were never allowed to be idle ; they worked for the churches and the 
poor. Margaret read aloud to all the household on Sundays and 
other festivals, after meals. The books read were : — * the Old and New 
Testaments, the Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the year, 
Sermonaries, Lives of Saints, and other works written either in Latin, 
or in French or German. After this reading the Duchess and her suite 
returned religiously to the services.' According to Mrs. Parsons, 
Margaret's favourite book, — which she always carried about witbher, — 
contained the life of our Lord and that of the Blessed Virgin ; perhaps 
indeed it was the work she had some years before received from Adolf 
of Essen. But the special delight of the good Duchess was in visiting 
the hospitals, — *the only palaces to her taste,' says her biographer. 
Father Adolf sometimes shrank from the horrors which she encountered 
without a sign of repugnance. Firmly relying on the Divine enunci^ 
ation : — ' In as much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me :' — she dressed the most loath- 
some wounds, and in pursuance of her Lord's injunctions : — ' If I, then, 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash 
one another's feet. For I have given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done to you : ' — she washed the feet of the poor, wiping 
them with her hair as Magdalen, — or the penitent woman commemo- 
rated in the Gospels, — ^had wiped the feet of the Saviour, whose repre- 
sentatives she beheld in the afiOicted of all descriptions. It is recorded 
that one day when her task was unusually repulsive, her heart sank 
within her ; but remembering the conduct of St. Katharine of Sienna on 
a similar occasion, she invoked her Divine Master, and all her difficulties 
vanished. A zealous attendant, named Luce, — who deserves to be 
remembered, — was the constant hospital companion of the Duchess. 

It was soon said that no woman known to be living anywhere in or 
near Lorraine could compare with its holy Princess — not even the most 
devout nun ; and it was asserted that she worked many miracles, even 
by merely making the sign of the Cross over the sufferers, however 
deeply seated might be their diseases. Margaret was distresfied at this 
reputation, and when questioned on the subject declared that she could 
only cure such as had contrition and confidence in God ; in order to avoid 
all reference to her own gift she sometimes gave her patients some 
simple medicine, which had the effect of turning their attention from 
her. Her powers, whatever their description, — were remarkable, as may 
be inferred from the statement — that the approach to her apartments 
was compared to the Pool of Bethesda, by reason of the ' great multitude 
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of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered,' who were constantly found 
waiting there. She was regarded as a special vehicle of Divine Grace, 
and an anecdote, — related by her confessor, Adolf, — illustrates this 
feeling. He asserts that one day when the Duchess was at the caatle of 
Sierck, she sent for him to celebrate mass in her private chapel. While 
kneeling at the altar her face became radiant as the midday sun, and 
while the Prior gazed in rapt admiration, — scarcely knowing what he 
was doing, — ^he became suddenly aware that the host had left his hands ; 
he feared to have dropped it, but the aspect of Margaret prostrated 
in thanksgiving, explained that it had been supernaturally conveyed 
to her. 

And meanwhile what was Charles's private life ? — ^He was gradually 
drifting more and more away from the wife who made herself as a servant 
to him, — though the daughter of the first monarch of Europe, — and who 
was revered by his subjects as a saint What is most surprising is, per- 
haps, to find that he bestowed his affections ultimately and persistently ou 
a woman of low condition, and — so far as appeare — by no means superior 
to her circumstances. For Charles was a man of elegant tastes ; he was 
devoted to music, (perhaps of the jovial sort), and never travelled with- 
out performers in his suite ; he is also said to have been fond of history, 
and to have constantly carried about with him the Decades of Livy and 
Csesar's Commentaries, which he read almost every day. It is likely 
that his wife's tastes in music and literature may have clashed with 
his own. There was much to be said against Livy and Cffisar, 
who (beside their paganism) fostered the Duke's warlike propensities, 
and were probably valued by him mainly on that account. Of Charles's 
mistress, Alizon du May, Calmet says : — * She was of very shameful 
birth, but by her great beauty and strong mind had so mastered that of 
Duke Charles that she made him do what she pleased.' — The Chronicler of 
Lorraine, when speaking of Charles's death, writes : — * The Duke for ten 
years had not lived with his wife, about which the Lady, who was wise 
and discreet, had patience, and appeared not to see. The Duke allowed 
himself to be governed by a paramour, whom he kept ; her name was 
called Alizon, but she tccu stinted of state and of damoisellej* — the 
meaning of which expression may be that Charles dared not give her the 
appointments of a great lady, although — as will be seen — he had set her 
up in a sort of rivalry to the Duchess ; — * she governed the Duke quite 
according to her will ; she did much good to her kinsfolk.' The same 
Chronicler states that Charles, in the latter part of hia reign, took up 
his abode at Nancy, * in the house where at present the Clerc-Jur^ lives ;' 
from which description it may be inferred that he would not reside in 
the castle with Margaret, but selected a locality in which Alizon could 
be constantly with him, — either the house which she inhabited, or one 
very near it. 

According to the date given in the Chronicle, Charles's more 
decided estrangement from Margaret must have taken place in 1120-21, 
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almost simtdtaneonsly with the marriage of their second danghter* 
No author that I know connects the two events, but there may have 
been some link between them. The question of female succession to 
the duchy had never arisen before, yet there were some analogies in its 
favour. In that age, unhappily, it was nearly tantamount to a civil 
war, and the Duchess may have thought that her daughter's diadem 
would be dearly purchased by such a calamity, even if followed by a 
prosperoiis reign, which was by no means certain. One peaceable 
solution of the difficulty presented itself. Ferry of Vaud^mont had 
sons; why should not the eldest of these Princes, — ^supposing the 
Church willing to grant a dispensation for relationship, — become the 
husband of Charles's elder daughter? Such an arrangement must 
satisfy all parties in Lorraine, or at least could not be obnoxious to any, 
and it would unite the county of Vaud^mont in right earnest to the 
duchy. That Ferry may have suggested this settlement of the 
question, and that Margaret may have pleaded in its favour, seems 
highly probable, but it was apparently too peaceable for Charles. 
What might have happened had Ferry lived it is impossible to say ; 
his death was a national misfortune, since the Duke very soon disposed 
of young Antony's claims cavalierly, — which is the more to be regretted 
that he seems to have been superior, in personal character, to the Prmce 
actually chosen for Isabella. 

The young Count of Vaud^mont had probably been reared in the 
belief that the duchy must fall of right to his father and himself. 
Calmet's insinuation that the idea was suggested to him at a later 
period is not likely to be correct, since the question was all along known 
to be a perplexing one; but in 1417 he had given up the hope of 
becoming Duke by marriage with his cousin, and obtained the hand of 
a leas brilliant but still valuable prize, — ^Mary of Harcourt. About the 
same time Charles became once more involved in French politics, now 
more stormy than ever. A fierce stiniggle was raging between the 
Burgundians — ^with whom the Queen had coalesced, — and the Armagnacs 
— who held the imbecile King in their grasp. From the Queen and 
John of Burgundy, the Duke of Lorraine obtained the b&ton of Constable 
of France, — an appointment ratified by Charles VI. when they met him 
in Paris. It is certain, however, that he made little use of this office, 
and did little service in it To all appearance he soon left the court in 
disgust, and it was perhaps this state of things which laid him open to 
a tempting ofier from the Armagnacs. 

Yolande of Aragon, — ^widow of Louis II., Duke of Anjou and titular 
King of Sicily, — then Regent of Anjou and Maine, had obtained for her 
second son, Ren6, Count of Guise, a promise of the succession to the 
duchy of Bar, — on the death of her unde, the Cardinal Duke, — and she 
proposed him as a suitable match for Isabella of Lorraine. That there 
were advantages in the marriage is of course obvious, but that on which 
Calmet insists, — of the peace thus established between two duchies so often 
at war, was more than balanced by the likelihood of domestic strife in 
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Lorraine. Moreover, Yolande, — ^although her desire was now to keep her 
territories neutral and thus unmolested, and although her husband had 
at one time coalesced with the Duke of Burgundy, — was mother of the 
Dauphiness, whose husband was altogether under Armagnac influences. 
Charles may not have been guilty of any glaring inconsistency in ac- 
cepting this alliance, for it was the wish of the Queen and Duke of 
Burgundy to conciliate all parties, and they perhaps encouraged the 
scheme ; but it is exceedingly probable that Margaret disliked it, not only 
because Ren6 was not Antony, but also because he was a French 
Prince, and his union with Isabella must accelerate that Gallicising 
process in Lorraine which might end in detaching it altogether from 
Germany ; while it is equally probable that her remonstrances only 
irritated the arbitrary Charles, and confirmed his resolution. 

The minute details of these transactions belong to the history of 
Isabella ; all that need here be said is — that Antony of Vaud^mont 
was present at the reading of the contract, but is said to have pro- 
tested then and there; an act which had no effect at the time. 
Ren6 and Isabella — ^both children, — were to have been married in the 
Whitsuntide of 1419, but Lecoy de la Marche asserts that their union 
was delayed till the October of 1420, by the opposition of the Duke 
and Duchess of Berg, who claimed to succeed in Bar ; it seems, how- 
ever, to have been in the August of 1419 that the Cardinal — ^with 
certain reservations — ceded his duchy to the fianccy who remained under 
the care of Duke Charles to finish his education; Bar was therefore 
virtually annexed then and there to Lorraine. 

In September, 1419, John, Duke of Burgundy, was assassinated 
by the Armagnac adherents of the Dauphin, — it was believed with the 
consent of the Dauphin himself. From this time forth Charles of Lorraine 
seems to have tired of involving himself in French politics ; for the fatal 
event threw France definitively into English hands. Lorraine, by reason 
of its situation, enjoyed, indeed, comparative immunity from the con- 
sequences of this revolution. The first quarrel in which its Duke is 
known to have engaged, after his daughter's marriage, was one of a 
petty and absurd sort. In Lorraine all priests* children belonged to the 
Duke ; but some of these persons had gone to live in Toul, and the 
town refused to deliver them up when summoned. The Damoiseau de 
Commercy took the part of Toul, but the Count of Vaud^mont assisted 
his imcle; and the result was that the town had to give up all clerical 
bastai-ds who could be proved to have come from Lorraine, and to 
found a perpetual mass in the great church in honour of our Lady, as 
compensation for the insolent words and deeds of its inhabitants. 

Charles was now taking such steps as he thought fit to ensure 
Isabella's succession in Lorraine. He obtained the recognition of her 
claims from his nobles, — ^but how many stayed away on this occasion has 
not been reported. Margaret had loyally taken to her heart the boy who 
was to be to her as a son, and who was preferable to others of Isabella's 
suitors, inasmuch as he did not remove her to a distance; while the 
young couple, thus brought up together, became attached. Ren6 in 
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after-life, displayed some virtues and many accomplishments ; and if 
he possessed unfortunately more than his fair share of weaknesses, these 
did not become conspicuous in the lifetime of Margaret. In 1424 the 
Duke made a new will. In this he completed his domestic arrange- 
ments, and made some charitable gifts. To Ste. Colette, a holy woman 
then famous in Burgundy, he left one hundred florins, to be distributed 
at her will among the convents of her order. To the H6pital St. Julien 
At Nancy, — probably one of Margaret's favourite resorts, — he left two 
hundred florins per annum in land; this foundation, dating from 1386, 
Btill exists, though not on the old site, and is a refuge for all kinds of 
misfortune. Both these legacies were presumably dictated by a feeling 
of regard for the pious wife — to whom Charles must have felt that he 
owed some kind of reparation. It was during this year that the new 
King of France, Charles VII., — the brother-in-law of Ren^, — deprived 
Duke Charles of his office of Constable, — as irregularly obtained, — ^in 
favour of the Count of Richemont ; but it does not appear that the 
Duke resented the afiront, although it perhaps strengthened his inclina- 
tion to bestow his second daughter on a German Prince. In 1426 
Katharine of Lorraine married James Margrave of Baden, afterwards 
sumamed for his wisdom — the Solomon of Germany. Charles may, in 
this case also, have shown some thought for her mother, to whom a 
Prince of her own country, and a neighbour, could not fail to be welcome 
above others. 

It is possible tliat King Sigismund and the Elector Louis, Margaret's 
brother, may have remonstrated with Charles on his French proclivities, 
and that the Duke himself recognised the expediency of securing an ally 
near his German frontier, since Antony of Vaud^mont was now in arms 
for his birthright. Ilen6 besieged the town of V^zelize and castle of 
Vaud^mont in 1425; V6zelize surrendered only after a three years* 
siege ; but the Count of Vaud^mont had so thoroughly the worst of this 
attempt at self-assertion, that his claims were silenced for the moment 

Lorraine had now enjoyed a remarkable period of prosperity, if the 
distracted state of France be taken into account ; and the Duke was 
regarded as a successful man, whose schemes had prospered, and who 
had little now to do, save to enjoy life. At this period of his career he 
appears, indeed, comparatively calm ; perhaps in his infatuation for Aiizon 
du May the combative spirit of other years was quelled for awhile ; and, 
as time went on, his indifferent health began to indispose him for 
exertion. Five children were borne to the Duke by this woman ; the 
sons were afterwards known as — Ferry of Bilestein, — John of Pillelipile 
— and Ferry of Lun^viUe, from the estates on which they were settled ; 
the daughters were named Katharine and Isabella, like those of 
Margaret, although the heiress Isabella had been evidently so called 
after her grandmother the Queen of the Romans, — Isabella being then 
the French form of Elizabeth. Meanwhile, the pious Duchess had long 
been troubled by the contemplation of so much external prosperity, 
coupled with so little sense of the Divine goodness, and she expressed 
her misgivings in words such as the following : — 
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* " my dear Father," — said she often groaning to P^re Adolf, — 
" I fear and tremble much, while beholding this ever -increasing per-» 
sistency of temporal good fortune, that our spiritual enemies may find in 
it their advantage over us to all eternity. Who knows if God, in the 
foresight that we shall not be heirs of His heavenly Kingdom, does not 
will now to recompense us for the little good He finds in us, for the 
numerous good worlds which you know of my Lord and Spouse, tohoie^ 
life othermse u siich as i/ou well know ! He wills in consequence to 
recompense our little merits here below by this fleeting prosperity, in 
the foreknowledge that our crimes will exclude us from the good thingB> 
of eternity I For God's sake I I implore you, my Father, oh I every 
time that you invoke the Almighty, redouble your instance and devotion 
for my lord, for me and all ours, that converting His just anger into 
mercy. He may rather punish us here in time, than beyond the tomb 
throughout eternity ! No, I have never read nor heard — that so constant 
a prosperity as ours in this moment — ^was a re-assuring sign of eternal 
salvation I " ' 

Trouble came at last, and it came in a very usual way, — through the 
agency of ill-governed passions ; not long after the crowning mercy 
had been granted, — the birth of a son to Isabella, — the old spirit of dis- 
sension woke up in Duke Charles Avith fatal effects. The remote cause 
of his own death, — of that of Alizon, — and of the slaughter and suffering 
of many innocent persons, — was a very simple and apparently unim- 
portant act of the Abbot of St. Martin, near Metz ; — ^the sending of the 
crop of apples grown on the Abbey grounds to his house in Metz — ^in 
the September of 1427. He appears to have been on bad terms with 
some at least of his monks ; and they gave notice of the proceeding to 
the Duke, — on whom the Abbey and town of St Martin were immediately 
dependent, — as of an infringement of his rights. The demon of politics, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, had evidently got into the Abbey, and 
the monks of the ducal party knew that Charles lived in a state of per- 
petual bitterness on the subject of episcopal jurisdiction, as regarded the 
See of Metz, within the limits of which city his apples had been removed. 
The Duke's officers demanded of the magistrates and aldermen of 
Metz compensation for the apples; it was refused, either because 
the act concerned only the private life of the Abbot of St Martin, or 
because they considered the matter too ecclesiastical to come under their 
cognizance. A bloody war of more than two years' duration ensued, 
in the course of which St. Martin and its Abbey, and most of the 
villages round Metz, were wrecked. Well may the author of the 
rhymed — * Chronicle of the noble City of Metz,*— exclaim : — 

* It was a very dear time of apples. 
A thousand would not be worth it. 
But when pride wants the upper hand. 
Great evil may arise from it' 

The Duke was turned sixty, bloated and gouty ; in fact, really unfit for 
war, but the ruling passion was still strong within him. 
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It is towards the close of this war, in the February of 1429, that 
Oharles is supposed to have had an interview with Joan of Arc. The 
fame of this inspired shepherdess of the March of Lorraine having 
reached his ears, he sent for her from Vanconleurb, and she arrived in 
Nancy, escorted by the Sire de Baudricourt. Tradition points to the 
Place des Dames, then called Place da Chattel on account of its 
proximity to the castle of the Dukes, as the scene of this interview. 
vVhat is now admired as the old chiteau is a different building, dating 
from the time of Charles's great-grandson, and somewhat apart from the 
former site. Little now remains, probably, of the Nancy which Margaret 
knew, save two old gateways. This meeting, (which has been rejected 
by some critics,) was disappointing to the Duke, who hoped to have 
learned some great thing from Joan — perhaps a prophecy of his success ; 
the Maid simply exhorted him, if he wished for any blessing, to go 
back to his good wife, — a counsel which he had not desired to hear, and 
which he took good care not to follow. 

It may be assumed that Margaret was not then in Nancy, since 
there is no tradition connecting her with this visit, and the meeting of 
these noble women would have been too interesting an event to be 
passed over in silence. After admiring the skill of Joan in — * running 
a lance,' — the Duke, it is said, dismissed her with a present of a horse 
fully equipped. She went on a pilgrimage to St. Nicolas, and then 
proceeded in the direction of the French court, to fulfil her mission. 

On the 30th of December, 1429, the Counts of Salm, Blamont^ 
Richecourt, and Apremont, had an interview with Charles in the 
Abbey of St Amon outside Nancy, to treat for peace. The Count of 
Salm was especially earnest in desiring to make an end of this miserable 
war ; and he had the fiill consent of the Bishop of Metz to conclude 
any reasonable agreement. After this conference the Duke returned to 
Nancy, taking with him four hundred prisoners, some of whom were 
quartered on the citizens, and others sent to Lun^ville and NeufchlLteau. 
The peace was proclaimed in Metz on the New Year's Day, 1st of 
January, — 1430 ; and commissioners were sent to inform Charles of the 
fact,— the Sire d'HaussonviUe being their spokesman. Ithasbeensaid that 
this noble misrepresented the terms ; apparently he was stopped in the 
middle of his recital; — for Charles lost temper over some passage which 
did not please him, and exclaimed : — ' the traitors, have they deceived 
me ? I thought to have the enjoyment of Metz, whereas they offer me only 
money.' He drew his dagger, then threw it away, uttering these 
words : — * Be it so, I promise St. George to revenge myself.* What- 
ever were the facts of the case, his wrath does not seem to have been 
easily allayed ; the state of his health, aggravated by vexation, pre- 
vented a renewal of the war, but he refused to release the prisoners, or 
to receive back his own men who were brought from Metz to be 
exchanged, and he stirred up enemies to lay waste the lands of the 
Count of Salm. 

The year wore on, and little was done. The dissension still so far 
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continued that the Duke persisted in demanding heavy ransoms for his 
prisoners, while the magistrates of Metz affixed to the public stone a 
prohibition against giving or lending gold or silver for that purpose. 
And thus, — amid paroxysms of gout, soothed by the caresses of his 
mistress, and relieved by threats of fire and sword to his foes, — wore 
away the last days of Duke Charles, the victim of evil passions. He 
died on the 25th of January, 1431. 

By the Duke's second will of 1424, he named his widow, the Duchess 
Margaret, executrix, associating with her his son-in-law, the Margrave 
of Baden, — ^whom he most unceremoniously styles, — 'Jacquot de Baude.' 
He expressly provided that the Duchess's income should not be burdened 
with the payment of his debts ; and he left several sums, as already 
noticed, to rehgious and charitable institutions, in most cases to those in 
which she is known to have felt an interest. But in juxtaposition to 
these tokens of respect came the provisions for his illegitimate children, 
for his mistress, and even her sister, and all their progeny. 

In so far as the ducal mistress was concerned the careful providence 
of her exalted lover brought her no good, but rather harm; she was the 
first person to suffer from his death. * The poor unfortunate Alizon,' 
says the chronicler ; * she did whatever she pleased with the Duke ; he 
being dead, at once she was taken ; was placed in her first condition, 
and put upon a cart ; through all the fortified quarters of the town she 
was taken ; dirt was thrown into her face ; secretly she was put to 
death ; if it had not been for the honour of the Duke she would have 
been made to die shamefully, but for the honour of the Duke she died 
secretly.' 

Margaret was either absent from Nancy, or was hindered — ^by the se- 
clusion of recent widowhood, — from all apprehension of this crime, until 
it was too late. Curicque says on this point: — 'The Duchess, whom the 
people regarded as a saint, and had been so cruelly revenged, had not time 
to prevent this bloody deed. She exerted herself at least to watch over 
the future of the children sprung from relations so outraging to her, 
without ever departing from her accustomed gentleness towards them.' 
With regard to her own position and feelings at this solemn time, the 
chronicler states that : — ' the Duchess, who was a lady of honour, took 
everything patiently; she was grieved for the death of her husband, but 
she comforted herself that her daughter was Duchess.' Apparently 
Isabella was with her mother before Charles's decease ; for only Iten6 
is mentioned as being sent for. He arrived in Nancy very speedily, and 
Margaret with an escort of nobles went to meet him, and conducted 
him to the Church of St. George. ' The Duchess, who was mourning 
for the death of her husband, was joyous to see her daughter thus 
honoured.' 

Charles was buried in the above-mentioned Church of St Geoige. 
' The Chapel of our Lady, which stood formerly at the entry of the 
choir of the Church of St. Greorge at Nancy, is also a result of his 
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liberality ' — ^writes Calmet, when enumerating this Duke's benefactions ; 
and a note to his work describes the chapel thus founded as very hand- 
some. ' It was called the Choristers' Chapel, because every day mass 
was chanted there to music ; and it was adorned with marble columns, 
which have since been taken to embellish the high altar of St. George. 
Duke Charles was represented kneeling, having behind him St. Charles 
of Brittany, who was presenting him to the Virgin.' 

In remarkable consistency with the whole of his former life, Charles 
bequeathed a civil war to his country. It does not seem that Isabella's 
claim had been guaranteed by the Estates, but only by an assembly of 
nobles. Antony had undoubtedly found many persons to encourage 
him in maintaining his claims, and — since his defeats — ^was brooding 
discontentedly over his wrongs; on hearing of his uncle's death, he at 
once issued a protest against his own exclusion, addressed to Margaret 
and the Estates. In March he came to Nancy to urge his claim, and he 
came and went without hindrance or molestation ; for so long as the 
widowed Duchess was at the head of affaire, — ^which seems to have been 
her position during the whole of this unquiet period, — they were conducted 
with remarkable moderation, and even courtesy. But Antony met with 
no satisfaction from the council of regency ; and finding that Ren6 and 
Isabella were being received as sovereigns wherever they went, he retired 
in disgust, vowing by his soul to become Duke of Lorraine. 

To Margaret had been referred the question of the terms on which 
the prisoners, already mentioned, should be released ; and one of her 
first acts after the death of Charles was to arrange for the discussion of 
the matter at issue, by the Count of Salm and the Bishop of Metz. In 
March she signed a treaty with Commissioners from the episcopal dty, 
by which the prisoners were set free without ransom, simply on payment 
of their expenses. This gave so much satisfaction, that in the following 
year she . was able not only to pay a visit to Metz, — that perpetual 
thorn in the side of Duke Charles ; — ^but the nobles and citizens even 
vied with each other in their efforts to do her honour. The Chronicle- 
of the Dean of St. Thiebault relates that the town presented her with 
• two large cows, four large cars' (supposed to be wethers), * three large- 
ewes, three fat oxen, twenty-four rams, three vessels of good wine, six. 
great eels, and a large sahnon/ — besides the gifts she received from 
many private persons. 

But meanwhile Ren6 had been unfortunate. If Margaret gained, 
for him the alliance of Metz, Antony had obtained that of Philip the- 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, who, — as a friend of the English party in 
France, — was naturally opposed to the brother-in-law of Charles VII.. 
Within the year of Charles's death, Ren6 sustained a severe defeat at: 
Bull^gneville, and was consigned to prison, first at Bracon-sur-Salins,. 
and then at Dijon. 

Margaret and Isabella jointly sent letters to all their towns, ex- 
horting them to remain firm in their allegiance, and to be on their guard! 
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against Burprises, — promifling also that every possible care should be 
taken to preserve order. At the instance of Margaret, who represented 
in moving terms the miseries which threatened Lorraine in the 
event of a civil war, Antony consented to a truce from the beginning 
of August to St. Martin's Day — November the 11th, — which wa3 
afterwards extended to the 25th of January, 1432. That the Count of 
Vaud^mont should not have been more generally acknowledged as Duke, 
after his victory, is evidence that parties were very evenly balanced in 
Lorraine. At the expiration of the truce he was about to re-commence 
the war, when Margaret and Isabella sought him at V^zdize, and were 
once more successful in averting the calamity. It was then arranged 
that six knights should be chosen to govern the duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar temporarily, and to arbitrate on the claims of Isabella and 
Antony. But as a fact, the order of succession had never been settled^ 
and these knights, afraid of the responsibility, referred the question to 
Sigismund, King of the Romans. 

While that monarch was taking time for consideration, at his re- 
quest — and the entreaties of Margaret, Isabella, and other persons, — Ren6 
was set at liberty for a time, on the delivery of his two sons as hostages, 
and further hard conditions. During this interval of freedom he became 
apparently on the best terms with Antony; and as it seemed that 
Sigismund wished to shirk the onus of a decision, they talked of re- 
ferring the matter to the Duke of Burgundy, who must now have been 
considered a friend of both parties. In the meantime a marriage was 
arranged between Ferry, eldest son of the Oount, and Rent's eldest 
daughter, Yolande. As this Princess was not heiress to Isabella's claim, 
the union had not, at the time, any result at all approaching that which 
might have been produced by the marriage of Isabella and Antony ; 
but it will be seen elsewhere, that years of vicissitude and calamity left 
Yolande in middle age senior representative of her mother, and that in her 
line, — ^being abo the line of Ferry, — an undisputed succession was at last 
secured. Iten6 and Isabella had, besides several sons, another little 
daughter — ^named Margaret after her grandmother, — ^who inherited much 
of Duke Charles's unquiet disposition, from which her mother was per- 
haps not wholly free; this child was the celebrated and unfortunate Queen 
of England, known as — Margaret of Anjou. She was bom at her father's 
-Castle of Pont-it-Mousson, and baptised in Toul Cathedral; the 
Duchess of Lorraine standing sponsor. The saintly disposition of this 
Duchess reappeared in Bernard of Baden, — eldest son of her daughter 
Katharine, — ^who probably hastened his end by his exertions in aid of a 
crusade to rescue Constantinople from the hands of the Turks. With- 
out altogether retiring from the business of life, he yet renounced the 
succession to the Margraviate and the hand of the French King's 
daughter, in order more effectually to work out his salvation. 

To this period, — 1432 or 1433, — Mrs. Parsons assigns the mulcting 
between the Duchess Margaret and Ste. Colette, who, as she thinks, came 
io Pont-ll-Mousson to confer with Ren^ on the subject of the projected 
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convent there, and found the widowed Dnchees staying with him ; — 
perhaps after her visit to Metz. The dates and other facts in the Kves 
of the Saint are, however, in a state which does not admit of much 
reasoning, and whatever may have been the cause, the Convent of Pont- 
Ji-Mousson came into being only in 1447. No particulars, moreover, are 
recorded of this interview between the two Saints, — as they may fairly 
be termed ; and Ouricque does not mention it. He says merely, — that 
the foundation did not advance quickly, and that this obstacle, — com- 
bined with other unfavourable circumstances, — ^prevented Margaret from 
entering Ste. Colette's order. 

It was probably about this time, when she was no longer continually 
wanted in the capital, that the widowed Duchess retired to her dower- 
town — EinviUe-aux- Jarres, to spend her remaining years in devotion and 
charity. She had obtained the services of the Bishops of Metz and 
Toul as advisers to her daughter, and it was believed that their ad- 
vocacy would have weight with the Duke of Burgundy. Margaret, 
however, was consulted not only on the affaire of Lorraine, — ^but also 
on those of the Church in general, and on the particular troubles and 
difficulties of many individual sufferere. Curicque, who believes that 
women were — at that epoch— chosen by Divine appointment to defend 
the Church, asserts that she kept many true to the faith. There were 
several reasons why she should not become a Poor Clare, or member of 
the second Order of St. Francis; she was wanted in the world to 
protect her family and the land of Lorraine ; her evident vocation also 
was active charity ; and, moreover, Ste. Colette did not encourage the 
admission of widows into her convents. 

At EinviUe Margaret built a hospital, or more properly a hospice, 
for it evidently included every sort of human misery and privation. 
Mn. Parsons calls it an orphanage, so that probably the care of foreaken 
children was one of its works. In all likelihood this building was 
commenced, if not completed, before her widowhood ; but the partial 
settlement of affairs in Lorraine enabled her to devote herself more 
entirely to the good work than had been possible at any previous 
period. Under a simple and coarse habit, — perhaps, says Curicque, 
that of the third Order of St. Francis, (which was elasticin its provisions), 
— she spent her time in collecting and receiving poor and afflicted 
persons, and also travellen; she washed their feet, waited on them 
at table, and sent forth those who were destitute, provided with 
alms. 

The question of the succession was at last decided by Sigismund, — 
who had just been crowned Emperor by the Pope, — at the Council ot 
Basle. Louis d'Harancourt and the Bishop of Metz, two of the 
provisional regents or administrators of Lorraine, urged the membere of 
the Council, in the absence of Sigismund, to bring about a settlement ; 
and they were supported by the French ambassadon. Thus pressed, 
Sigismund was compelled to give his attention to the subject On the 
24th of April, 1434, judgment was delivered by the Emperor in the 
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Cathedral of Basle, — both competitoTs being preaent, — in favour of Ren6 
Of the hnsband of the heireas. 

It seems as if Margaret's life had been prolonged only to see peace, 
— as she mnst have hoped, — ^restored to the land of Lorraine, and she 
may be counted happy in not surviving to witness the fresh troubles in 
-which her daughter and grandchildren were very speedily involved. 
No serious commotion occurred during the four months immediately 
following the Emperor's decision, which were her last; for although 
Ben6, in concert with the town of ISIetz, was making war on the 
Damoiseau de Commercy, — who had waylaid some citizens of Metz 
while they were returning from rejoicings at Pont-k-Mousson, — the 
duchy in general appeared content. 

Margaret's will is dated the 24th of August, 1434. Calmet says 
that she died on the 26tlL Curicque names the 27th of the same month ; 
and thinks that she sank gradually under her fatigues. The expressions 
in her will, indeed, though piously alluding to the uncertainty of life, 
are hardly those of a woman who believed herself to be dying. It 
begins : — * In the name of the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit Amen. We, Margaret of Bavaria, Dowager Duchess of Lor- 
raine and Marchioness, in good sense, memory, and understanding, — ^}'et 
being we are a little feeble in our person, — considering that all things tend 
to ending and corruption, and that there is nothing so certain as death, 
nor less certain than the light of this world, having in memory the salva- 
tion of our soul, by fearing God our Creator, — for, as the Holy Scripture 
says, it is the beginning of wisdom to fear Grod, — following Uie ancient, 
holy fathers, who have given us, way, road, and path, towards doing 
good and fleeing evil, for here we have no abiding city, but we must 
acquire another in which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart 
thought, what God hath promised to those who love Him: — ^we have 
made, ordained, and by these present we make and ordain our testa- 
ment, devise, ordinance, and last will, of the goods which God has lent 
us in this mortal life, in the manner which follows.' 

After commending her soul to her Saviour, the Virgin, and all the 
Saints, she directs payment of all debts and amendment of ' all mis- 
deeds (forfaits), villainies (vill6nies), and injuries. 

Besides the gift of her jewellery and books to her daughters, and 
legacies of three hundred francs each to two female attendants, and of 
two hundred francs to three others, also women, — the will consists of 
pious and charitable bequests, accompanied in each case by entreaties 
for the prayem of the recipients, and in the case of churches, for masses. 
The churches of Nancy head the list, which includes the Abbeys of 
Lun6ville, Clairlieu, Brouzi^res, the Chartreuse of Sierck, the Brother- 
hood of the Saint Mont (or Saumont) near R^miremont. She orders 
a distribution of four deniers to all poor persons who attend the services 
for her soul at St George's, and to thirteen of the poorest — five aulnes of 
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cloth for a garment ; — and five francs to every hospital in the country 
' whesein poor sick persons are lying.* 

Margaret was buried, like her husband, in the collegiate church of St. 
George, at Nancy, and numerous miracles were said to be wrought at 
her grave. In 1743, on the suppression and demolition of the whole 
foundation, the bodies of the ducal family were removed to a vault of 
the Church of the Cordeliers under the ' Chapelle Ronde,' or more pro- 
perly, ' Chapelle Ducale.' On this occasion sick persons were, it is 
affirmed, restored to health by touching pieces of cloth which had 
covered the good Duchess's remains. ' These relics,' Curicque remarks, 
* still repose, but alas I — profaned, — ^in the same vault, where revolutionary 
vandalism has mingled them with the ashes extracted from neighbour- 
ing sepulchres. A simple inscription of the Chapelle Ronde is all 
which in our days recalls, in the ancient capital of Lorraine, beside the 
ducal palace, the memory — so pure and so glorious nevertheless — of the 
blessed Margaret of Bavaria, formerly sumamed — ^''the Miraculous 
Duchess!"' 

He further observes that, although commemorated by P^re Rader, a 
Jesuit, in his ' Bavaria Sancta' — ^by P^re Arthur du Moustier, aRecollet, — 
and by the Bollandists, — as ' Blessed,' — under the date of August the 
27th, — according to the last author, no public recognition of her holiness 
in the services of the church (' culte publique ') has, so far as appears, 
ever been authorised. 
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MAUD OP SAVOY, 
ELECTKESS and COUNTESS PALATINE OP THE RHINE, 

AND 

DUCHESS OP BAVARIA. 
(1400?— 14:38.) 

Maud, or Matilda, the second wife of the Palatine Elector Louis, be- 
longed to that house of Savoy, whose founder — (not to attempt thread- 
ing the masses of more remote genealogies, — was Humbert with the 
White Hands, a conspicuous Lord of territory north of the Alps, early in 
the eleventh century. It had since then boasted a large proportion of 
creditable Princes, and had, slowly but surely, risen in character and 
importance. 

But Maud was not the daughter of a Count of Savoy ; in 1285 it 
had pleased Count Philip, — who had himself reigned to ike prejudice of 
an elder brother, — to leave Savoy to his favourite nephew, Am6, or 
Amadeus, the second son of that brother — ^Thomas. To the son of his 
brother's eldest son, Thomas III., he left only the less important counties 
of Piedmont and Maurienne. This arrangement caused some discontent 
at the time, but ere long the two houses came to live in perfect harmony. 
By marriage with Isabella of Villehardouin, — the heiress of a race of 
Latm invaders of Greece, — Philip, son of Thomas, acquired claims on the 
principality of Achaia ; and although these proved to be valueless, the 
subsequent Counts of Piedmont delighted to call themselves — Princes of 
Achaia, or of the Morea. 

In the family of James, son of Philip, a terrible tragedy occurred. 
By his first marriage, with Beatrice of Este, he had no children, or none 
that lived to maturity; by the second, with Sybil of Baux, he had a son 
named Philip ; and two other sons, — Amadeus and Louis, — ^by a third 
marriage, with Margaret of Beaujeu. At the instigation of Margaret, 
James left his territories to her elder son, instead of Philip, although the 
latter had been brought up as his heir. Amadeus VL, Count of Savoy, 
accepted the guardianship of his young cousin, and when — after the 
father's death — Philip went to war for his rights, the Count insisted that 
both Margaret and her stepson should surrender themselves to him, so 
that he might without hmdrance adjudicate on their claims. Both were 
at first kept in custody, but Margaret was soon released and her son 
fostered, while Philip was no more heard of — untU his body was found 
floating on the Lake of Avigliana, outside his prison. Many rumours 
were of course circulated, but the idea of a ju^cial murder gained the 
ear of the people. Ttie assertion that the Prince's depraved life rendered 
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hia excluBion and imprisonment, and perhaps his death, advisable or 
even necessary, met with no favonr ; it was believed that the Count of 
Savoy, — ^who, as the representative of a triumphant younger branch, had 
little feeling for the rights of primogeniture when they did not touch his 
personal interest, — ^preferred to place the county of Piedmont, which paid 
him homage, in the hands of a child ; James, the father of the two 
claimants, bid been a turbulent vassal, and Philip showed signs of in- 
heriting the paternal spirit 

Amadeus of Savoy-Piedmont, — the son of Margaret of Beaujeu, 
thus succeeded to his father's territories; he married Katharine, daughter 
of Amadeus III., Count of Geneva, — Pingeon says, in 1380, — and ap- 
parently survived her ; he died in 1402, — ^leaving, it is commonly stated, 
two daughters. The historians and genealogists of Savoy give the 
Prince but this one wife ; but Hertzberg, a writer on medieval Greece, 
asserts that in 1387 Amadeus of Piedmont was the husband of a lady 
belonging to the house of Heredia, of Aragonese origin, some of whose 
members then bore the title of Barons of Arcadia; and attributes his 
attempts to enforce his own rights in the Morea, to this alliance. 
There was so much difference in the ages of the two maidens as to 
render this account plausible. Louis, who succeeded Amadeus in Pied- 
mont, gave the elder Princess, — Margaret, — ^in marriage, the year after his 
brother's death, to Theodore Marquis of Montferrat, who being a widower 
of about forty, was not very likely to marry a mere child ; while Maud 
is described some years later as still a very young girl. Another explan- 
ation is, that Louis was the husband of the Baroness and father of 
Margaret. Maud was probably not bom before 1400, but she was 
Katharine's daughter ; her connection with the family and county of 
Geneva are plainly noted in several passages of her Hfe. 

Whether Louis of Piedmont meant well for his daughter or niece, or 
was indifierent, he certainly committed no very kind act in marrying 
Margaret to the Marquis of Montferrat. It is only needful here to say 
that her exemplary conduct in an ill-assorted union won for her the 
reputation of a saint, which was confirmed when — ^in her widowhood — 
she entered the third Order of St. Dominic 

Possibly this very sacrifice of Margaret was the event which roused 
the attention of a good maternal relative to the precarious position of 
Maud : for the young girl spent much of her early life with a lady who 
is called her aunt. The place of this lady in the family connection it is 
not easy to determine; she is brought into notice only in the biographies 
of a celebrated Frenchwoman, already mentioned, — Colette Boellet, — 
now known as Ste. Colette ; and there she is styled Blanche of Savoy, 
Countess of Geneva; but no such person is to be found in any pedi- 
gree that I have seen. Maud had an aunt, Blanche of Geneva, who 
married Hugh of Chalons ; but I am inclined to think that the Blanche 
who extended a helping hand to the orphan child was not this aunt, but 
a first cousin much older than the girl she resolved to protect 

Amadeus III., Count of Greneva, and his wife Maud, or Matilda, 
daughter of Robert the Great, Count of Auvergne and Boulogne (the 
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maternal grandparents of Maud of Savoy), reared a promising family of 
five sons and five daughters. Four of the sons were successively 
Counts of Geneva, and left no issue, although two at least were married; 
the fifth was the Avignon Pope, Clement VII. Peter, the fourth 
brother, who died in 1394, left the county to the son of his sister Mary ; 
but the Count of Savoy prepared to dispute this arrangement. Oat of 
regard for the Pope, the matter was left in abeyance during the few 
months that he survived Count Peter ; and eventually his nephew was 
allowed to succeed on making conditions ^vith Savoy. 

Mary of Geneva had married first — John of Chilons ; secondly — 
Humbert of Villars, Lord of Thoire. She had been in her childhood 
contracted to the unfortunate Philip of Piedmont, and for a time 
brought up with him, but the match was faithlessly broken off by his 
own father. . By her marriage with Humbert of Villars she had a son 
of the same name, and it was he who now succeeded to Geneva ; but in 
1400 he too died childless. Count Peter had bequeathed the county, 
in case of this event, to Odo of Villars, paternal uncle of Humbert, who 
was probably a personal friend of his own ; but the Count of Savoy 
claimed it as having once belonged to his ancestors. Odo of Villars 
dared not contest the point ; he accepted compensation, as did many 
relatives of the former lords ; and the transfer to Savoy was effected at 
Paris in the August of 1401, before Prince John, son of King Charles 
V. of France. The best account of these transactions is found in L'Art 
de V/rifier les Bates ; but it is only in Spon's History of the City 
and State of Geneva that I find mention of a Blanche, Humbert's 
daughter, who is there said to have laid claim to the succession. She 
was probably sister of the last Humbert, for had she been his daughter 
she would have been very young indeed ; moreover, I do not find it 
stated that Humbert the younger ever married. 

In 1402 this Blanche — ' appeared before the Bishop of Geneva by 
proxy, requiring possession of Rumilly, for which she promised to do 
homage to him. She was answered that the lands were fallen to the 
church. That, moreover, Am6, the eighth Earl of Savoy, terming him- 
self also Earl of Genevois, had already requested this investiture, and 
promised homage for all the lands of the said Earldom ; so that they 
could proceed no further till she had agreed with the above-mentioned 
Earl, which done, she should be gratified in anything reasonable, as it 
appears by an authentic Act of the 13th of March.' 

The same author continues : — * Am^ the Eighth got the better in 
this contest, and did homage in the church of St. Peter, before the great 
Altar, according to custom.' From this writer's own account it is evi- 
dent that Blanche had small hope of obtaining the whole county, — al- 
though, as he states, she originally made a formal claim to it Her 
special desire was to end her days as Lady of Humilly, which had pro- 
bably been her principal residence for many years past ; and this boon 
seems to have been granted ; at least the relative who watched over 
Maud's young days lived at Rumilly, and was on excellent terms with 
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the Count of Savoy. The possession of this town is almost sufiScient to 
identify this Blanche — of the pious biographies — with the Blanche of the 
history of Geneva. Moreover, in the former she is styled niece of Pope 
Clement, and this would be the relationship of the first Humbert's 
daughter by Mary of Geneva, the sister of Clement She might easily 
be called Countess of Geneva by the friends of the old line; and, indeed, 
in any German Chronicle would be so designated, whether heiress or not ; 
as to the description — ' of Savoy,* her father may have possessed land of 
his own in that county, although the head-quarters of his family seem 
to have been in the county of Burgundy. 

The Lady of Rumilly is described in the biographies as a woman 
of mature age when Maud was a young girl ; and was probably widow 
of some neighbouring nobleman, but I cannot meet with any allusion 
to this subject. * She was a lady of great virtue, who lived solely 
occupied with good works ;* — yet, if she had never married, nor taken 
monastic vows, she was an exception among women of her class. Her 
quaint old town of Rumilly, situated in a beautiful valley within sight 
of Mont Blanc, still retains vestiges of the time when it was a princely 
residence. The moimtain fortress of Pinerolo, or Pignerol, capital of 
the Piedmontese Princes, appears separated from it by no formidable 
distance on tlie map ; but on the journey between the two the chain of 
the Alps must be crossed. Maud would probably travel by way of Mont 
Cenis, or by the Col de Gen^vre and Brianpon (a somewhat longer and 
scarcely less elevated route) to Chamb^ry, the Savoyard capital, after 
which point the road would be without difficulties. In either case the 
scenery was grand ; the little Piedmontese Princess was reared amid 
waterfalls and glaciers. 

Under the guidance of the Countess Blanche, Maud became 
acquainted with Colette Boellet, — the daughter of a carpenter at Corbie 
in Picardy, — a girl only less remarkable than that other maiden of the 
people, bom a few years later than herself on French temtory, — the 
illustrious Joan of Arc. Colette was brought to Rumilly by the agency of 
the Countess, under the escort of her friend the Baroness of Brissay, and 
of Father Henry of La Balme, or Baume, — in order that she might 
undertake the mission of reforming the Franciscan Order. She was 
received with great joy by Blanche and Maud, and began her work, — 
after obtaining the authorisation of the Avignon Pope Benedict XIII., 
who was a personal friend of the Countess Blanche, — in an old ch&teau 
belonging to the Countess at La Balme, — ^in Savoy, — with a few 
nuns who were willing to adopt the strict observance of St Clara's 
primitive rule. In 1410, when the community had increased, prepara- 
tions were made for its removal to a largei* edifice at Besan9on in 
Franche Comt^. It had been the wish of Blanche that Ste. Colette should 
establish her reformed sisterhood at Rumilly, and she had offered her 
own mansion for the purpose ; but the Abbess objected to the town as 
not being fortified, and therefore insecure, and to the mansion as an 
unsuitable residence for poor Clares ; so her benefactress, waiving her 
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own desire, aided the new fonndation, and proceeded to attend the in- 
stallation. On this occasion Maud was with her. Their entry into 
£esan9on was a triumphal procession. At the village of Beurre they were 
met by the Archbishop, — ^Thiebault de Rougemont, — with his clergy and 
their several choirs ; and — by order of the Prelate — ^the Abbess Colette 
entered the Countess's carriage, leaving her nuns to follow in their own 
vehicle, which was the gift of the munificent Blanche. At the gate of 
the Minims at Besanfon the whole company dismounted ; Blanche and 
Maud walked on either side of the Saint, and with them an immense 
concourse of people, — including most of the notabilities of the city and 
its neighbourhood. In pursuance of a request from the Prelate, the 
Princesses persuaded Colette to raise her veil shghtly, by way of 
gratifying the religious curiosity of the enthusiastic multitude. After 
the ceremony of induction into ^e new convent, and the dispersion of 
the crowd, the Countess and her cousin remained for some days alone with 
Colette and her nuns; and so charmed werethey with this glimpse of mon- 
astic hfe, that they delayed their return to Rumilly as long as possible. 

Notwithstanding this initiation into the recesses of a nunneiy, no 
thought appears to have been entertained of making Maud a nun ; or, 
if the Countess Blanche ever cherished such an idea, she must have 
given it up on being informed by Ste. Colette, or on discovering for 
herself, that the young lady possessed no vocation for that state. 
According to Datta, the historian of Piedmont, Louis Prince of Achaia 
at one time projected a marriage between his niece Maud and — 
' Guglielmo di Vienne, Signer di San Giorgio e di Santa Croce.* This 
nobleman must be the same person as the 'Guillaimie de Vienne,* 
mentioned in the biographies of Ste. Colette, who was governor of 
Franche Comt6 for the Duke of Burgundy, and became an active co- 
adjutor in the work of the reform ; it is probable that the idea of this 
marriage originated with the Countess Blanche. William of Vienne 
had offered Colette a house at Gray, the town in which he resided, for 
the new convent she felt compelled to institute — when Besan^on could 
no longer contain all her nuns and postulants ; but the Saint preferred 
Auxonne, whereupon William acquiesced, and lent his aid to this 
foundation. He is described as a holy man, but was probably much 
older than Maud. From the account in the Didionnaire de la Nohlease 
he seems to have belonged to a family of former Counts of Vienne in 
Dauphin^, who had sold the county in 1256, but continued to bear its 
name. The family eventually divided into ten branches. At this 
period Guillaume, or W^illiam, was apparently its head, and a noble of 
some consequence ; he was the chief of the branch known as the second, 
— that of the Lords of St. Greorge and Ste. Croix, — while the only line 
which took precedence of his had become extinct in 1399. 

"VMiy this marriage failed does not appear ; but Datta says that 
Louis ihen sent ambassadors to Bavaria, — meaning probably the 
Palatinate, — to suggest an alliance between his niece and the £lector 
Louis, Count Palatine of the Rhine. Perhaps William of Vienne 
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l)ecame the husband of Maud's cousin Alix of Orange-Ch&lons, grand- 
daughter of Joanna of Greneva, but this is not certain ; her husband is 
in one book called William, in another Philip of Vienne. Some friend 
of high degree must surely have encouraged Louis to negotiate the 
ambitious marriage with the Elector Palatine, for the proposed husband 
^^as one of the most important men in Europe, and consequently not 
easy of approach. At the same time Maud had also acquired a certain 
importance by tiie fact that her children were likely to be sole repre- 
sentatives of the line of Piedmont and Achaia. Her uncle Louis 
was then married to a young wife, — Bona, sister to tiie Count of Savoy, 
— ^but she was childless ; so was the Marchioness of Montferrat. Although 
the children of Prince James's third union were innocent of their elder 
brother's death, and even too young at the time to realise what was 
happening, there can be littie doubt that in the popular belief, this 
failure of male issue, and not unlikely failure of all further posterity, was 
looked upon in the light of a judgment And possibly the extinction 
of the house of Geneva, — ^which angered at Mary's rejection — ^had con- 
doned the crime of murder by bestowing another daughter on 
Amadeus, was placed in the same category. This extinction, how- 
•ever, bestowed on Maud, as will be seen, some additional prestige. 

The Countess Blanche consulted Ste. Colette on the subject of the 
projected marriage ; at this time the Abbess, who was in bad health, 
was staying with her at the Ch&teau of Frontenay near Poligny, for 
Test and refreshment. She replied that the union would prove happy, 
4md expressed a wish that the eldest daughter of the princely pair 
might, — if she showed a vocation, — become a nun of her Order. During 
the same visit the Countess obtained from her holy guest the privilege 
of burial in the church of Poligny ; — Colette having then made the 
-convent in that town, (which was situated in the duchy of Burgundy,) 
her head-house and her own residence. Maud was entrusted with the 
•care of seeing this wish carried out 

The first ambassadors from Piedmont do not appear to have 
received full powers to conclude the alliance; their mission was 
probably tentative, since others were sent later, — Amadeo Malingri, 
ivho had negotiated the alliance with William of Vienne, and Aimone 
di Romagnano, Bishop of Turin. These delegates concluded the final 
4irrangements in Grermany, and the contract is dated 1414:. They 
4igreed to pay a portion of seven thousand florins, in addition to which 
Maud would receive, — of coarse from Savoy, — seventy thousand as 
•compensation for all claims on Geneva ; these claims she was formally to 
renounce. Hatlsser, the historian of the Palatinate, however, says that 
her whole fortune was only sixty thousand florins, and adds that Louis 
the Elector settied on her an income of three thousand florins a-year. 
It is not unlikely that one of Maud's cousins was giving the Count 
of Savoy some trouble by his pretensions, which led that Prince to 
be careful in his arrangements. Joanna of Geneva, next sister to Mary, 
had married Raymond of Baux, Count or Prince of Orange, and their 
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only child Mary carried that little state into the house of Chdlons, 
Mary of Baux and John of Chalons had a son Louis, who called 
himself Count of Geneva, according to Sismondi, until he succeeded his 
parents in Orange, and perhaps after. 

\STiatever may have been the date of Maud's contract, Louis did 
not claim his bride until late in the year 1417. The reason of this 
delay is not mentioned ; but Louis had certainly affairs enough on his 
mind to prevent him from rushing into further complications. He 
presided at the Council of Constance as King Sigismund's deputy, and 
in that capacity superintended the burning of John Hub ; and, at the 
very time of his marriage, the deposed Pope John XXIII. was in his 
custody. By his order the Captain of Mannheim was drowned because 
he had been bribed to let the Pope escape; but Louis eventually 
accepted a ransom and set John free, — ^in consequence, it is said, of a 
quarrel with King Sigismimd. Moreover, the Count Palatine was 
interested in the English invasion of France. From the English King 
and Princes he received an ouch of gold studded with gems, which 
had been taken on the field of Agincourt ; and when at variance with 
the Roman King, he begged the King of England to support his 
brother-in-law and sister's son against Sigismund's aggressions, pro- 
mising him assistance in return during his French war. The victorious 
Henry V. was the brother of Louis's first wife Blanche, and the Elector 
is said to have hoped that her son and his might one day succeed his 
four childless English uncles ; although there was really no chance that 
the influential classes in England would prefer an aspirant — reared in a 
foreign country — to the Prince of the house of York, who was next heir 
to the claims of the Mortimers ; and the French prospect was still more 
precarious. Possibly the Count Palatme had reluctantly given consent 
to the treaty for a second marriage, and rejoiced ove:' occasions for 
delay ; he may also have dreaded to see another young wife fade and 
droop at his side under the burden of premature motherhood ; con- 
sequently Maud was, it is supposed, at least seventeen when she left 
Piedmont for her husband's country. The proxy marriage was cele- 
brated at Pinerolo on the 30th of November, St. Andrew's day, 1417,. 
and, continues Datta, — * the spouse then left for Bavaria, to enrich the 
people of that country with those virtues which in every time hav^ 
distinguished the Princes of the house of Savoy.' 

If the son of a Roman King, — ^himself first Elector and head of one 
of the greatest princely families in Grermany, — was a grand match for a 
girl reared in the comparative seclusion of the little counties of Piedmont 
and Geneva, — a seclusion varied chiefly by monastic excursions into 
neighbouring states; on the other hand Maud's youth was given in 
charge to a man of mature age, — ^for Louis must have been quite forty, 
and hardened in the struggles of the world. No particulars are given of 
the bride's journey, but according to HaUsser the date of the marriage 
at Heidelberg was 1418 ; of course the very beginning of the year, so 
that Maud travelled in the depth of winter. 
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Louifl liad quitted the Council of Constance some time before, 
leaving his brother John to preside. His three brothers were all 
married and resided sufficiently near him — and each other — to admit of 
occasional visiting. Little or nothing seems to be known of Stephen's 
or Otho's domestic history, but John is a favourite with the chroniclers, 
partly because he had settled at Amberg, in the vicinity of Bavaria, to 
which country many of these writers belong; partly, perhaps, also, 
because he was the most stirring of the brothers, and the most deter- 
mined to achieve renown. It was John who had captured Jerome of 
Prague, and delivered him up to certain death. His piety, — ^his prowess 
in the Hussite war, and general zeal against heresy, — his good government 
of the Upper Palatinate or Nordgau, — are constant themes of eulogy in 
their works ; and so are, moreover, his harmonious relations with his 
wife, Katharine of Pomerania. This Princess was much older than 
Maud, and their husbands were not always on affectionate terms ; but 
there is no improbability in supposing that the Electress may have 
formed a friendship with her, for they had monastic sympathies in 
common. Katharine preserved her admiration for St. Bridget through- 
out her married life, of which feeling her foundation, — the convent of 
Gnadenberg, 'Mount of Grace,' — ^became a memorial. In the days 
when Maud's children followed each other into the world in quick 
succession, the consort of John may have been a help and comfort to 
her, but the northern Princess was tried by the loss of children to a far 
greater extent than her sister-in-law. The death of her five sons has 
been mentioned; besides Christopher, who survived, she had one 
daughter, Anna, probably much younger than her brother, who is 
curiously forgotten in th^ German pedigrees, but remembered in Scandi- 
navian records ; she accompanied Christopher thither when he went as 
King, and was recognised, at least in Denmark, as his next heir, but 
died before him, unmarried. 

Some quaint anecdotes are told of Duke — or Count — John's adminis- 
tration in the Upper Palatinate. On one occasion the daughters of 
a deceased vassal came before him to petition for a grant of their 
father's lands, — there being no male heir forthcoming. John held a coun- 
cil of his knights and barons in which the question was debated, and 
decided against the orphans by a large majority. One, and one only, 
among the councillors — * Zanger, or Zenger, of Schneberg,' — ^however, 
expressed his dissent from the judgment in strong language, to the 
terror of his friends and neighbours, who expected to see him severely 
punished. He was taken before the Prince, and on being questioned 
told him to his face that he had done wrong, for if these girls had 
retained the land they would have married respectably, but now they 
would be forced to enter houses of ill-fame, one in Regensburg, the 
o£her in Nuremberg. "Whereupon John took the rebuke in good part 
and reversed his decree. The Coimt-Duke appears, however, in a less 
favourable light elsewhere. He is represented in the Chronicle of 
Ensdorff, by Jacob Paritlss, as joining the Bishop of Regensburg, or 
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Batisbon, to force an unwelcome Abbot on the EnsdoifT monks, — one 
Ludwig of Castel ; the only excuse being that they were not unanimons, 
although a majority had elected the Prior, — Ulric of Weissenburger. 
According to the narrative a disgraceful amount of violence was per- 
petrated, and John, on this occasion, did not take the admonitions 
addresed to him in a kindly spirit Ebran of Wildenberg, — ^his 
admiring annalist, — admits that he was very passionate, but also very 
pious. ' He prayed at all the hours as a priest should. When he was 
going to battle he never omitted to pray for victory beforehand.' 

There can be little doubt that the first years of the Electress's 
married life were happy and well spent Maud appears as the attentive 
wife and mother, and Trithemius speaks of her further as 'a most 
pitiful mother of the poor,' when mentioning her death, — an expression 
which probably apphed to the prot6g6 of the pious Blanche in youth, as 
well as in her riper years. The good lady of Rumilly died soon after 
she had seen her adopted child launched in her new career at her 
favourite chateau; and Maud arrived there the year following her 
death — 1422 — to preside over the removal of her body to Pontigny, 
where a chapel had been built to receive it. The Electress is said to 
have entered into possession of Frontenay by the will of Countess Blanche. 

Meanwhile Louis led the usual life of a Prince of that epoch ; he 
fought and negotiated, and if, — as Schowart says, — ^he learned Latin in 
middle age, this must have formed a mere recreation in the intervals of 
his professional work. He took part in the Bohemian campaign of 
1420, but was soon afterwards on bad terms with King Sigismund. 
Though a stem, obdurate man, he nevertheless appreciated the new 
blessings which had brightened his lot once more. A balcony of the 
Rudolfs building in Heidelberg Castle is still shown from which this 
Elector was wont to look down on the sports of his children ; and the 
severe reproof which he addressed to his neighbour, — ^the Count of 
Wirtemberg, — ^for quarrelling with his wife, may be taken to imply that 
he felt himself proof against any retort. But a further light is thrown 
on the home-life of the Palatine family by certain passages in the works 
of the poet Oswald of Wolkenstein. I quote from his biography by Beda 
Weber. The Elector is described as follows : — * Most amiable in his 
manners, he was as enthusiastically addicted to song and music as 
Oswald. He knew how to attach the female sex to himself by tender 
attention, as an intellectual, much -travelled man. The warlike scorn of 
his earlier youth beamed seducingly in the earnestness of his manly 
love.' It must be presumed that nothing evil is intended, since a few 
sentences farther on Weber says : — * Oswald was delighted with Louis's 
beautiful domestic life, and his earnest love for his consort The thought 
that he also might some day live with his Margaret — at Hauenstein — ^in 
happy marriage, stirred in his soul mightily. He played with the children 
and gave them pet names. Metzlin, Eetzlin, E^atrichin, and Engichin, 
slid with him on the floor of the Knights' Hall. He lived nearly half- 
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a-year in this happy circle, and sang with Louis the niinnesongs of the 
Suabian minnesingers fiom the loftily situated castle out into the green 
land; 

It must be by some mistake that Weber attributes the amusements 
here described, — or at least the romps in the hall, — to 1408, when 
Blanche of Lancaster was still alive. Oswald probably made Louis* 
acquaintance at that time, but he was in the Palatinate again in 1423 or 
1424. In spite of his games with her children, the poet's very unedifying 
life must have rendered him, in Maud's opinion, an undesirable com- 
panion for her husband ; and this Princess does not figure among the 
many great ladies whom, according to his own statement, he fascinated 
and bewitched. To apportion the names, — * Metzlin, Eetzlin, Eatrichin,. 
and Engichin,* — correctly, is a decided puzzle. In Weber's glossary, 
appended to Oswald's poems, Engichin is described as a diminutive of 
Angelica — *a child's name;' that is, perhaps, it means merely — little 
angel ; Eetzlin and Eatrichin are both said to mean Eatharine ; and 
Metzlin is supposed to be a pet name for Mary. But these interpretations 
are doubtful. Weber says, in the biography, that the' handsome children ' 
of the princely pair were mostly girls. Those with whom Oswald played 
are nearly certain to have been all girls, for there is no record of any son 
being bom to Maud before 1424. Bunthemins, in his Chronicle of the 
Palatine family, speaking of the daughter who was her namesake, — Maud 
or Matilda, — says : — ' This Mehtildis had also other sisters, of whom 
two were nuns and the others died young.' Three nuns are, however, 
mentioned by various authors, though not always together. Elizabeth,, 
the Palatine's eldest daughter, was brought up for Ste. Colette, whom 
she afterwards joined ; the next, Maud or Matilda, was affianced in her 
cradle, (1419-20), to the heir of Wirtemberg ; one, whose name is not 
given, — perhaps Eatharine, — was a nun at Cologne ; Margaret, so called 
after one or both of her saintly relatives, entered the convent of Liebenau 
in her father's or brother's dominions. Whether these Princesses were 
the four commemorated by Oswald, I do not, — ^in view of the statement 
made by Sunthemius, — venture to decide. It is difficult to believe that 
at some time there was not a Blanche in the family, — Shaving regard to 
the recollections which both Maud and Louis associated with that 
name. 

The birth of Maud's son Louis, in 1424, seemed to assure the 
succession to the Palatinate in the direct line. It was quickly followed 
by that of Frederic, afterwards sumamed — 'the Victorious,' the most 
distinguished Prince of the family. ' He,' says his biographer, Eremer, 
' beheld, on the 1st of August, 1425, at eight o'clock in the morning, 
the light of the world.' It was reported that a comet had foretold his 
future greatness. * From the moment he first stood upon his feet he 
gave promise of great virtues ; he was carefully educated from a very 
early age in the examples of great princes and heroes of antiquity, and. 
instructed that he ought to imitate them.' But a heavy blow now fell 
upon the Palatine family, wrecking its happiness completely for the time,. 
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and proving the forerunner of many sad years. It is clear that Louis's 
heart was much wrapped up in Rupert, his first-bom, the son of 
Blanche. His continued interest in England has been mentioned. In 
1422 he had introduced Rupert to a diet at Nuremberg. In that same 
year the birth of a son to Henry V. clouded the visionary prospect of the 
English succession ; King Henry, however, died soon after, and there 
remained virtually but the one baby-life between young Rupert and the 
throne of England, — or rather the possibility of claiming it. Setting this 
claim aside, indeed, the lad's prospects in Germany were sufficiently 
brilliant But earthly grandeur contained no talisman to stave off the 
impending catastrophe. Rupert died suddenly in his bed about the 
Whitsuntide of 1426, at the age of seventeen. No particulars of 
the event are recorded, but he was probably found dead. 

Nothing is known of Maud's relations with her stepson. Only (me 
chronicler suggests that she poisoned him ; the accusation has not been 
taken up by others, and was evidently not believed ; it would have 
been a terrible reflection on the teaching of Ste. Colette, and a bitter 
satire on the domestic picture painted by Oswald of Wolkenstein. 
Rather, therefore, is it fair to conclude that, — ^in spite of the prominence 
thus given to her own son by the death of his brother, — she shared Louis's 
grief, though not to the full. Sunthemius calls Rupert — ' a handsome 
and distinguished youth ;' — ^but from the circumstances of his birth it is 
probable that he was always delicate. In the genealogies he is entered 
as 'Rupert Anglicanus,' another intimation perhaps of his father's 
hankering after the English succession. 

In the same year died Katharine of Pomerania ; she was buried in 
her beloved foundation — Ghadenberg. Some time after John married 
his distant cousin — Beatrice of Bavaria Munich. 

In 1427 the Electress Maud gave birth to a third son, who received 
his lost brother's name of Rui)ert. 

Up to this time there appears no reason to doubt the correctness of 
Ste. Colette's prophecy as to the happiness, — that is, the harmony, — of 
the Bavarian marriage. But a doud rests over its later years. Some 
time after the death of Rupert Anglicanus, his father visited the Holy 
Land. This journey is most commonly said to have taken place in 
1431, when Louis is supposed to have foimd an interval of leisure ; but 
its results, however, proved that he had not the vigour needful for such 
an arduous undertaking. He beheld Jerusalem, and probably many other 
places ; according to this account, his stay was protracted for three yean ; 
and then— on his return voyage in 1434, — ^he was prostrated by an illness 
while at sea, and went blind and lame from the effects. Sunthemius 
curtly sums up the consequences of this calamity : — * He was useless for 
government because he was too prodigal; therefore by the counsel of 
his wife he was set aside, because she was a very prudent woman.' 

It is not clear that the writer intended by this statement, which is 
found substantially in several other histories, to impute any evil intent 
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to the Countess. The obvious meaning is ; — that Louis had suffered from 
a paralytic seizure, perhaps complicated v^ith other maladies, which had 
affected, not only his sight and power of locomotion, but also his intel- 
lect ; — and that Maud, who had probably presided over a council of 
regency during his absence, made an effort to retain or recover that 
position, as the best chance of preserving her children's heritage intact, 
and of maintaining law and order. 

There is considerable difficulty about the date of Louis's journey to 
the Holy Land, upon which some authors have indeed thrown doubt, 
while a few believe that it took place at an earlier period than the one 
assigned by Sunthemius and others. Weber speaks as if the Elector had 
been there before Oswald's visit, and was already called — * the Bearded' — 
because he had not shaved after being dubbed a knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre. In that case he travelled before 1424; — perhaps before 
1408 ; but it is difficult to fix any time, after the accession of his father 
to the dignity of Roman King, until a late period of his own reign at 
which he could have found leisure for the purpose. Hausser, the 
historian of the Palatinate, has determined, — on the evidence of an entry 
in the * Acts of the University ' of Heidelberg, — that 1426 is the correct 
date ; and says that the Mector started in the month of August ; if this 
be true there can be little doubt that he sought in this pilgrimage con- 
eolation for the death of his dearly-loved son Rupert. Louis had for his 
companion John of Sponheim, who was a man of cultivated mind, but 
given to astrology and alchemy ; he is said to have believed that he 
could interpret the barking of dogs and chirping of birds. The Count 
Palatine was back, according to this version, in 1427, but not well 
enough to meet the delegates of the Princes and Towns at Freiburg for 
the purpose of organising a general movement against the Hussites ; 
they came to Heidelberg instead. This agrees with Windeck's state-, 
ment that Louis could not attend a meeting in Frankfort towards the 
dose of that year, because he was * ill in his feet.' H&usser further says 
that John and Stephen joined the Hussite campaign in 1431 ; but that; 
Louis was too infirm. Does not all this mean that he never recovered 
the loss of his first-bom, the child of his long-lamented Blanche ? 

It is evidently the opinion of Windeck, who was a contemporary, that 
some change took place in the government by reason of Louis's. mental 
as well as physical weakness. He speaks of him in 1433 as—' a sick blind 
lord ; ' and in another place says : — * The same old Duke Ludwig was 
King Rupert's son of Heidelberg, and waa deprived of his sovereignty, 
80 that regents were appointed him, also for the best.' This writer does 
not even mention Maud ; but circumstances would dmost force her to 
assume a prominent position ; and while she may have been upheld by 
many influential men, there would naturally be a party opposed to the 
ascendency of a woman and a foreigner. In the. weak and irritable 
state of Louis's nerves these men might find their advantage, and take 
every opportunity of representing his wife — to him — in the light of an 
unprincipled rebel and usurper. Accordingly a storm of invective has 
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Lurst over Maudes devoted head ; and the accnsation launched against her^ 
— of deposing her husband, — has been accepted by many writers without 
investigation. This storm may be said to have culminated in the 
bitter narrative of Blanc, a gossiping French writer of a long subsequent 
period — that of Louis XIV., — who thus describes the relations between 
the Elector and his wife : — 

'The death of the Emperor Sigismund was somewhat closely 
followed by that of Loub, sumamed the Debonnair, Count Palatine, 
Duke of Bavaria, Elector of the Empire. He, like Sigismund, was a 
very religious Prince and of an exemplary life, who showed himself a 
great protector of the Council of Constance, and who out of pure 
devotion visited the Holy Land to adore the localities which the Saviour 
had honoured with His presence ; on his return he lost his sight, which 
he endured patiently, and afterwards allowed his beard to grow, which 
gave him the double surname of — " the Blind " — and — " the Bearded."" 
Two yeai's before his death he lived like a private gentleman, leaving 
affairs to his councillors, and to the Princess his wife, who accused him 
of being too prodigal. He had the misfortune, like many worthy per- 
sons, of having an impracticable wife, and having one day received 
from her a decided affront not to be endured, he did not lose his temper,, 
but contented himself with the following revenge. In the presence of 
many persons, he sent for his son, aged seven or eight, and in the midst 
of some caresses which he bestowed on him, gave him a sufficiently 
severe box on the ear to set him crying, and said to him : — " I wish this- 
blow, my son, to make you remember all your life the bad treatment 
I receive from your mother. But neither in this way, nor in any 
other, is it possible to correct the disposition of a woman blinded by 
passion, and who has lost all respect and all friendship for her 
husband!"' 

Passing over the question of Sigismund's exemplary life, which has 
been discussed elsewhere, it must be remarked that Louis appears to 
have died before that Emperor, — and also that the surname of — ' the 
Debonnair ' — or — * the Mild,' — seems to have belonged, not to Maud's 
husband, but to her eldest son. The affront put upon Louis by his 
consort, — of which Blanc does not specify the nature, — may very possibly 
have been some measure of restraint rendered necessary by his con- 
dition; but which he, — as might have been expected, — could not be 
induced to view in the same light with those around him. If this writer 
is correct as to the age of the child, it was Rupert, — ^ihe third and 
youngest son of the Electress, — afterwards Archbishop of Cologne, who 
was thus harshly initiated into the family differences ; — ^not the heir, 
who must have been about eleven at the time. 

It is the more necessary to enter fully into this subject, that Mrs. 
Everett Green, at the conclusion of her biography of Louis' first wife 
Blanche, has endorsed the tradition of Maud's misconduct towards her 
husband. ' In the solitude of a blind old age, when his second wife 
usurped his authority, and deposed and degraded him : — 
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" When the future waa all dark, 

The past a troubled sea ; 

And memory sat in the heart 

Wailing where hope should be : " — 

•'Then we may imagine that the aged Elector looked back, with 
many a Imgering feeling of regret, upon the few bright years of his 
•early life, which he had passed in the companionship of his young and 
beautiful wife, the Princess Blanche of England.' It is quite possible 
that Maud did not possess the beauty of her predecessor ; I have not 
met with any description of her appearance, which, whether attractive or 
not, was probably of a more southern type than that of her Lord's first 
consort ; but it does not seem to me difficult to vindicate her moral 
character. Louis's illness, it may be observed, was scarcely a conse- 
quence of old age ; in 1427 he was but just fifty, and he died, in all 
likelihood, before attaining the age of sixty. It was the result of many 
fatigues and anxieties, but especially of his last great sorrow. 

It so happens that at the very time when Maud, as some historians 
allege, was entering on a course of unfeeling and undutiful conduct, she 
is found in close relation with Ste. Colette, who had attained a wide- 
spread reputation for the sanctity of her hfe and the vigour of her 
reform, and who now wrote to remind the Electress of the promise made 
by herself and her husband, to confide their eldest daughter to her care. 

* We know something of the Saint's letter,' — writes Mrs. Parsons, — 
' by reading the answer written by the Princess Mahault, which has 
been preserved. She addresses Colette as her dear and well>beloved 
mother in God, and begins by recommending to her prayers the 
prosperity, spiritual and temporal, of her husband, the family, their 
country and people, and herself. She thanks her for her numerous 
charities towards them, and for the last, in sending her letter through 
Brother Pierre de Vaux, with whom she can speak concerning many 
things and consult on various subjects very near her heart. Then after 
expressions of great devotion towards the Saint, she goes on to say that 
their child Elizabeth, — though, as Father Pierre de Vaux knows, she 
might make a great marriage, — is hers, and that they would rather see 
her serving God and bebnging to the Saint than in any other position. 
She says that they give their daughter — "to the Lord, who is the 
Sovereign over all His creatures," — ^Whom, by the means of Ste. Colette, 
they desire their child — " to take as her Spouse, without ever departing 
from Him, living in perpetual enclosure, and in the strict poverty which 
the all-powerful King, our Lord Jesus Christ, chose to take upon Him- 
self for the love of us." After such words as these, she goes on like a 
tender mother to say that they would send their daughter immediately 
had the weather not been so very cold. But she says : — *' By the good- 
ness of God, when it is over, perhaps after Easter, we will send her." 
If this intention was fulfilled, Elizabeth must have been confided to the 
Saint's care in the year 1435, for she said, on the Saint's death, that she 
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had then lived in her beloved company for eleven years and three 
months/ 

Whatever might now he the opinion of a large majority of persons 
as to the propriety of consigning a girl of sixteen. — ^who cannot have 
had a dear idea of what she was undertaking, — to a life of extreme 
strictness, demanding a special bent of mind, — such an act was in the 
days of Maud generally considered not only permissible, but meritorious ; 
and the parents in this case were probably regarded as too scrupulously 
careful to ascertain and to avoid unduly pressing their child's vocation, 
for many girls were consigned to convents almost from their cradles. 
Had Elizabeth shown any repugnance to the Ufe proposed for her, it is 
quite credible that her mother would have taken her back during, or at 
the conclusion of, her time of probation. Her sister Matilda, though 
affianced in infancy, was not sent to Wirtemberg for education, but 
remained under maternal care until 1484 ; and the Prince to whom she 
was betrothed lived so near to the Palatinate, that she may nevertheless 
have enjoyed an opportunity of knowing him before her fate was sealed. 
The home of these children was, therefore, one in which kindness and 
consideration modified the harsh customs of the age. The Wirtemberg 
marriage proved happy, in everything except its early dissolution by the 
death of the husband, and the political troubles which were the result of 
that misfortune. Elizabeth also cheerfully embraced her lot, and she 
became one of the ornaments of Ste. Colette's reform. Of the two 
remaining Princesses I cannot relate any further particulars. 

Maud took her eldest child herself to Ste. Colette, who was at 
Be8an9on, and in the following year, 1436, she was again in corre- 
spondence with the Saint on the subject of the foundation of masses for 
the soul of the Countess Blanche. From the sequel it is probable that 
her o>vn failing health had warned her to make no further delay. She 
wrote on the 1st of June, and subscribes herself: — ' AH yours in all 
things and all places.' 

There is a curious question connected with the profession of 
Elizabeth, which concerns the existence of an aunt, sister to the Elector, 
who had joined the Saint at some time prior to her niece's admission at 
Besanfon ; and some few years later was sent to govern a house of the 
reform then just founded at Heidelberg, whither her niece accompanied 
her. King Rupert is everywhere said, in the chronicles and 
modem histories, — so far as I can discover, — to have had only three 
daughters ; at this time Elizabeth and Agnes had long been dead, and 
Margaret was in Lorrame, until her death in 1434. There is 
no pretext for imagining the existence of an illegitimate daughter, 
since no notice of such a person appears in the chronicles ; and, more- 
over, the lady is spoken of in terms scarcely applicable to such a 
relationship. Probably some mistake has been made as to the actual place 
of the Princess in the Palatine genealogy ; she is mentioned only by the 
Saint's biographers ; and they were not aware that, — at the time of the 
Heidelberg foundation, — Louis and Maud were both dead, and their son 
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Louis was Elector, with bis uncle Otho for Regent. It is, therefore, not 
at all clear whose daughter and sbter are intended on the occasion of 
this family meeting. Moreover, the words, — aunt and niece, — were 
used with considerable latitude by mediaeval writers, from whom the 
modem biographers have, of course, derived their information. The 
other Elizabeth, or Isabella, of Bavaria may very possibly have been a 
daughter of Otho, and his wife, Joanna of Bavaria Landshut, who 
might be some years older than any child of Louis' second marriage. If 
she was thb Regent's daughter, while Elizabeth, Louis' daughter, was 
sister to the actual Elector, this almost explains the confusion. 

The language used by the Electress Maud in her correspondence with 
the Saint was French, — the only form of speech Colette is likely to have 
understood naturally, although she is said to have received a miraculous 
gift of tongues. Maud must also have been famiHar with Italian in 
her youth, for probably both languages were in use in her uncle's court, 
while French predominated at Rumilly ; German she must have learned, 
if not in the early dayB spent in those border countries, certainly after her 
marriage. As to the matters on which the Electress was thankful to 
consult Pierre de Vaux, — ^besides the foundation of masses for the soul of 
Countess Blanche, and Elizabeth's future surroundings in her new home, 
— they probably related to her own sorrows and difficulties, which at that 
time must have been manifold. There have not been wanting foes to 
insinuate that her husband's death was accelerated by the state of 
retirement and restraint in which he was kept ; with more plausibility 
it might be urged — that Maud's premature end was the result o£ the 
overstrain encountered at that period of anxiety and struggle, for in her 
case no previous disease is known to have existed, and she was much 
younger than her husband ; yet she did not long survive him. 

The date of Louis's demise is variously given. According to 
Hftusser, his brother Otho assumed the regency on the All Saints' Day 
of 1436, by desire of the Count of Leiningen and other high noblemen. 
It is just possible that Louis may not have been dead at the time, but 
only in extremu, for some writers say that he survived till the following 
year, 1437. The Regent was no sooner appointed than he presented 
young Louis IV. to the University, as the future ruler of the state. It 
does not appear that Maud entered into any contest with her brother- 
in-law ; her name is not mentioned in connection with the arrangements 
made at this period, but she probably continued to superintend the 
education of her children, — ^perhaps in concert with Otho. That her 
own health was undermined may be conjectured, for very soon the young 
children of Louis were left motherless, as well as fa^erless. Maud's 
union with her husband had been far shorter than that of Rupert and 
Elizabeth ; but like her mother-in-law, she could not recover the shock 
of separation. She died in the May of 1438. 
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HENRIETTA OF MONTBELIARD, 
COUNTESS OF WIRTEMBERG AND MONTBELIARD, 
(1387?— 1444?) 

AND 

ANNA OF WIRTEMBERG, 

COUNTESS OF KATZENELLENBOGEN. 

(1410 ?— 1471.) 

In a valley among the western slopes of the Jura mountains, lies the 
ancient town of Montb^liard, once the residence of Counts, and the 
capital of a county of its own name. That county was situated 
between Franche Comt^, Lorraine, the Sundgau, and Alsace. It had 
been once a portion of the kingdom of Burgundy, and when that king- 
dom fell, — according to the author of L'Art de VMjier le$ DateSy — ^the 
Counts of Montb^liard made themselves independent; they paid 
homage to the Lord Paramount only ; and that Lord, except for a 
short period, — during which the county was possessed by France, — ^was 
the King of Grermany, or Emperor, — who, indeed, still claimed to be King 
of Burgundy. This account is, however, fonnally contradicted by Dunod 
de Chamage, the historian of Franche Comt^, — otherwise the county of 
Burgundy, — who brings forward evidence to show that Montb^liard 
remained a dependency of that county. 

As the county of Montb^liard was inheritable by women, it passed 
into the hands of several families, — ^if families are to be reckoned solely 
by the male line. One of its heiresses was — Beatrice, — wife of the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, and from this imperial couple descended 
all the subsequent Coimts, save those who held in right of their wives, 
— and all the hereditary Countesses. The immediate posterity of the 
Empress were Counts Palatine of Burgundy, — in her right, — as well as 
Counts of Montb^liard, for several generations. 

In the fourteenth century an heiress, by marrying Stephen, Lord of 
Montfaucon, or Falkenstein, brought the county for the second time 
into that family ; her son Stephen, the next Count, married Mary of 
Chdlons, daughter of the Lord of Arlay, and aunt of a nobleman who 
obtained the principality of Orange by marriage. Stephen and Mary 
had one son named Henry, who is called by French writers the Lord of 
Orbe, only, — because he died before his father, but the Germans speak 
of him, according to their custom, as a Co\mt of Montbeliard ; he 
perished at the fatal battle of Nicopolis, and his untimely doom paved 
the way for the subjection and efifacement of Montbeliard. 
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Though twice married, Count Henry Jeft daughters only. When 
the old Count made his will, in the October of 1897, he had not quite 
given up all hope of his son's return, for he bequeathed everything to 
him in case of his reappearance ; failing which the inheritance was to 
be divided between hi*-— * deai^ and well-beloved — Henrietta, Margaret, 
Joanna, and Agnes, sisters-german, legitimate daughters of the said 
Henry/ Count Stephen died soon after this will was made, apparently 
of grief, and left his granddaughters under the guardianship of the 
Count ' de Rupe,* or de La Roche, by whom the eldest co-heiress was 
speedily granted in marriage to the heir of Wirtemberg. The two Counts 
evidentiy laid their heads together to secure the young ladies, for 
the second married into the family of La Roche. Henrietta's betrothal 
took place on the 18th of November, 1897, and was no doubt accom- 
panied by a contract of marriage, — even if the final ecclesiastical 
solemnities were postponed to a distant period, which seems probable. 
In the following year, 1398, Eberhard, Count of Wirtemberg, — father of 
the bridegroom, — promised Philip, Duke and Count of Burgundy, that 
his son should do homage for all Henrietta's fiefs depending on the 
county of Burgundy. Dunod mentions the list, to be seen in an old 
inventory of the Chambre de» Comptes, at Ddle, and implies that Mont- 
b^liard was named ; but who can say that this was not a novelty, the 
result of some transaction between the two potentates ? 

The mother of the little Countess Henrietta, thus early setded for 
life, was the first wife of Count Henry, — Mary of Ch&tillon, elder 
daughter and co-heir of Gaucher of Ch&tillon, Viscount of Blaigny, 
whom she succeeded as Viscountess. Mary's mother was Joanna of 
Coucy, — aimt of the celebrated Enguerrand, — daughter of a Lord of 
Coucy and Marie, and of Isabella of Ch&tillon, of the St Paul branch 
of that house. The family of Ch&tillon was one of the most illiistrious 
in France ; it had intermarried with sovereign houses, and with the 
blood-royal, and had borne the dignity of High Constable of the king- 
dom. That branch which had, by marriage, acquired the county of 
Blois, is famous in the history of the times. 

Henrietta was motherless, as well as fatherless, at the period when 
her hand was given away to the son of Eberhard III., Count of 
Wirtemberg, a nobleman who possessed a keen eye for the aggrandise- 
ment of his family. As the eldest daughter, she carried with her the 
county, town, and castle of Montb^liard, and the lordships of Bruntmt, 
Granges, Eslebon, Saulnot, Clerval, and Passavant The fief of La 
Roche, or in full,-r-* La Roche en Montague auprSs de St. Hypolite en 
Franche Comt6,' — paid homage toMontb^liard, as did several other small 
fiefs, and the Lords of La Roche called themselves Counts, apparently 
because they were a younger branch of the house of Montb^liard ; such, 
at least, is Dunod's opinion ; La Chesnaye Desbois considers them to 
have been near relatives of the Count mentioned in the next paragraph ; 
they became, of course, vassjils of Henrietta. 

The second sister, — Margaret, — inherited the lands beyond the 
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Jura, in tlie diocese of Lausanne, and married Humbert of Villers- 
Sexel, Count of La Roche in the county of Burgundy, but a distinct 
La Roche ; he seems to have been of the same family as Humbert of 
Villars, or Villers, Count of Geneva. Margaret was affianced about 
the same time as Henrietta. 

Joanna's portion consisted of the Montfaucon estates ; she became 
the wife of Louis of Ch&lons, Prince of Orange, who at one time calleil 
himself Count of Geneva, although that county had been annexed by 
Savoy. 

Agnes took the lands that remained, in the county of Burgundy 
and elsewhere; her husband was Thiebault, Lord of Neufcytt^l in 
Burgundy. 

If these young ladies were all daughters of Mary of Cliitillon, the 
second marriage of their father — vnth Beatrice of Falkenberg — cannot 
bave taken place long before his departure for Nicopolis. Henrietta's hus- 
band was but nine years of age when betrothed, and although she may have 
been older, there was probably no serious discrepancy. Beatrice is men- 
tioned in the matrimonial negotiations ; the Count of Wirtemberg took 
upon himself the payment of one-third of her dower. At the same time 
he promised to allow Henrietta three thousand gulden per annum, on 
condition of being put in possession of all her lands at once. The early 
marriage of an heiress frequently injured both herself and her people; in 
this case the evil assumed considerable proportions, through the grasping 
conduct of the Counts of Wirtemberg. 

Up to the time of her betrothal the life of the young Countess had 
probably been spent for the most part between Montb^liard and Orbe. 
Montb^liard — the family capital — ^is described in Murray % Handbook 
as — * prettily situated in the valley of the Allan and the Lusine ; ' — ^the 
author of L'Art de V&rijier les Dates, calls the second river the 
Rigole ; in his time the town was considered damp and even marshy, by 
reason of its low situation compared with the surrounding country, and 
near so much water ; the France FtUoretque notes it as subject to 
frequent inundations. Two old towers of Henrietta's castle still flank a 
building of the last century, used as a prison ; but as a whole, the 
appearance of Montb^liard is less striking than might be expected from 
its position in the midst of so much fine scenery. About twelve miles 
north-east of this town is situated the great frontier-fortress of Belfort, 
which commands the pass between the Jura and the Vosges; this, 
though apparently in Alsace, was in the Countess's time under the rule of 
Montb6Kard. Clerval is on another, — ^the south-western, — side of the 
capital, and distant sixteen miles. That town, founded by Otho, son 
of Frederic Barbarossa, lies in a lovely glen, comparatively unspoiled by 
the iron forges mentioned in the guide-books. It was once fortified, and 
commanded the river Doubs, (from which the department is now named), 
but can now only boast of a remarkable old bridge, and has lost its 
former importance. Ten miles farther, according to Murray » Handbook, 
* a mass of naked rock five hundred feet high, of the most picturesque 
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fomi; overhangs the road, which has barely room to pass between it and 
the river.* This is probably situated in the old * Pr6v6t6 of Baume/ 
where the Counts of Montb^liard had seigniorial rights. And, still 
proceeding in a south-westerly direction, — the ruins of Montfaucon 
Castle, part of Joanna's inheritance are seen, crowning a height in the 
vicinity of Be8an9on. 

The castle of La Roche formerly stood at the entrance to a cavern 
or grotto, some distance down the river Doubs ; its remains are said to 
be visible, and the grotto has inherited the name of ' Ch&teau de la 
Koche.* At Chaux in the lordship of Passavant there is a cavern famed 
for perpetual ice. 

Orbe is in a different part of the Jura, on the eastern side of the 
range, about sixteen miles north of Lausanne, and must have belonged 
to Margaret's portion. Since the father of the four girls derived his 
best known title from hence, it may have been the real home of their 
childhood. In the Handbook it is described as — 'A picturesque and 
ancient town of nineteen hundred and twenty -seven inhabitants, built on 
a hill nearly insulated by the Orbe, which is crossed by two bridges, — 
a lower one of great antiquity, and an upper and modem one of a single 
arch, 124 foot span, in use at present. It was the Roman station 
Urbigenum, and a place of importance in the middle ages under the 
Burgundian Kings, who had a royal castle here.' It may be added 
that here also Queen Brunehaut was put to a cruel death in 613, and 
the three sons of the Emperor Lothair I. divided his kmgdom in 855. 
Two towers remain of the old castle, now in the terraced public walk. 
The valley, which was probably included in the seigniory, is called — 
* one of the most beautiful in the Jura ; ' it is now, perhaps, best remem- 
bered by the junction-station called — * Vallorbe,* — near the source of the 
river, which is supposed to flow subterraneously from the Lac de Joux, 
and bursts forth here from the ground as a copious stream. If 
the division of Coimt Stephen's lands has been correctly reported, 
Orbe must have become the property of his granddaughter Margaret ; 
at a later period it belonged to Joanna, but that circumstance may be 
explained by the fact of Margaret's early death. 

The details of Henrietta's education are not known; it is pro- 
bable that when she had once come into the power of Count Eberhard 
the Elder she was very speedily transferred to Stuttgard to be watched 
and guarded by his Countess ; and that her first experience of married 
life was the sight of a Suabian garrison in Montb^liard, and possibly 
others in Clerval and elsewhere. Her journey across Switzerland, and 
perhaps the Black Forest, was — it may be imagined — a gloomy episode 
in her life, which influenced many a future train of thought The 
Countess of Wirtemberg, — Antonia Visconti, — was one of the numerous 
daughters of Bemabo, Lord of Milan, who had located nine in various 
European courts. Young Eberhard had therefore an extensive circle of 
first cousins, but he had no brother or sister. The only other lady of the 
Count's family, was the elder Count's mother — Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
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daughter of the Emperor Louis, — and widow of Can Facino Scala, Lord 
of Verona, when she married Count Ulric of Wirtemberg; her second hus- 
band had died in the lifetime of his father, and before the birth of his scm. 
Elizabeth survived till 1402. Antonia Visconti is supposed to have 
exercised a considerable influence in civilising and refining her husband's 
county; civilisation and refinement, however, generally bring luxury in 
their train ; and so it happened in Wirtemberg, with doubtful advantage 
to the country. Things were, indeed, far worse after the Countess 
Antonia died, when Count Eberhard contracted a second marriage with 
a young girl. This was Elizabeth of Nuremberg, only child of the 
Burgrave John III. and of Margaret of Luxemburg, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles IV., who was married by proxy to the Count at 
Neustadt on the Aysch, — on the 27th of March, 1406, — just a year and 
a day after his bereavement. Accustomed to the splendour of her 
uncle Sigismund's court, the new Countess considered a certain amount 
of display her unquestionable right, — and all the more perhaps that her 
union with an elderly man would otherwise have been very spiritless. 
"VMierefore, on her arrival in her husband's land, she introduced into all 
his arrangements a system of lavish expenditure for the purpose of 
gratifying this love of pomp. Thus habits of extravagance were every- 
where fostered, for the nobles copied their ruler, and from them the 
mania spread downwards, till the changes in Wirtemberg scandalised 
those simple folks who remembered the good old time. It would seem, 
indeed, that Count Eberhard sympathised with his wife's tastes ; and, 
— hke many other Princes and nobles of his time, — was possessed with the 
mania of sacrificing everything to show. ' His court,* says Anderson, 
' was as magnificent as that of kings, for usually six princes, eight 
counts, five barons, and above seventy eminent gentlemen, attended 
him.' His appearance at the Council of Constance, — which the Countess 
Elizabeth also attended, — with a suite of forty-two nobles, and menials 
innumerable, as a member of the imperial party, has been mentioned 
elsewhere. 

It may be taken, according to the views of the person passing 
judgment, as a proof either of Henrietta's strength of mind or of her 
perversity, that she does not seem to have imbibed this passion for 
splendour ; there is nothing in her after-life to indicate that she placed 
any value on the outward trappings of her station, though she cherished, 
perhaps all the more intensely, a love of independence and authority. 
The key to these facts is apparently to be foimd in her dislike to the 
court of Wirtemberg, and her want of enthusiasm for an uninteresting 
yoimg husband reared in its principles. 

At the time of the elder Count's second marriage, his son was a 
weakly lad of seventeen ; but two years later — in 1409 — he was 
launched into the cares of life, and sent with Henrietta to Montb^liard 
to assume the government ; here young Eberhard received the homage 
of his wife's vassals. This arrangement was eminently calculated to 
develope any germs of incompatibility which had previously threatened 
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their peace ; since there can be little doubt that the Count was carefully 
assisted by Suabian councillors and warriors ; nay, it is not impossible 
that his Countess may have had to listen to complaints of tyranny from 
her own subjects, which she found herself powerless to redress. The his- 
tory of this couple has been written too exclusively by Wirtemberg authors, 
who, of course, give their verdict against Henrietta ; but it is evident 
from their own showing that the Counts of Wirtemberg, the Council, 
and Estates, manifested from the first a determination to deal with 
Henrietta's noble inheritance merely as an appendage to Wirtemberg, 
and an instrument of its aggrandisement, in total disregard of her 
feelings and wishes. The Countess had, no doubt, a high spirit, which 
her enemies called a bad temper, but they did their best in the way of 
provocation. Planta speaks of Montb^liard as having been bequeathed 
by the old Count to his son-in-law, for which version there appears no 
foundation ; but a tradition of that nature was perhaps evolved from the 
fact of its subjection. As to the husband of the heiress, he seems to have 
been a mere spoiled boy. The only surviving child of several born to his 
father and mother, he had been reared in overweening notions of his 
own importance ; his father's second marriage resulted in the birth of 
one daughter only, and, therefore, his position remained unchanged. He 
was no doubt brought up to believe in the augmentation of his family 
possessions and dignities as his first duty in life ; the elder Count had 
worked on this theory, and when the incapable Wenceslaus, King of the 
Romans, was deposed in 1400, he was named as one of his possible 
successors. 'Among all the Coimts of Germany,' — writes ^Eneas 
Sylvius during the time when Henrietta's sons governed, — * the mightiest 
at this time are those of Wirtemberg, nowise below Margraves or 
Dukes.' But it was to a great extent the inheritance of Henrietta which 
raised them to this eminence. If the county of Montb^liard was 
small, still, — according to L'Art de VMfieTy <Scc.y it possessed a privilege 
which Wirtemberg did not boast — 'The county of Montb61iard is 
styled a princely county, or principality. Although it is an immediate 
fief of the Empire, it, nevertheless, forms no part of any circle, because 
it formerly depended on the kingdom of Burgimdy. The Duke of 
Wirtemberg, who possesses it, has a voice and seat in the diets of the 
Empire, where he has, in this capacity, the forty-fifth rank on the bench 
of secular princes ; on which account the Dukes of Wirtemberg in title 
of Counts of Montb^liard, have obtained the dignity and all the rights 
of princes.' — This Dunod entirely denies ; but there was evidently some 
special interest and importance attaching to Montb^liard, which pre- 
vented the Counts from disposing of Henrietta's county — the home of her 
ancestors, — to others, notwithstanding that it did not join Wirtemberg, 
and was inconveniently situated for them, in a district really French, 
although feudally German, where they had no ties or interest. When 
a portion of Margaret's land fell to Henrietta, — on her sister's death with- 
out issue, — the elder Count sold it to the Count of Savoy. This transfer 
is dated 29th of May, 1414 ; Henrietta was then quite old enough to 
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have an opinion of her own upon the subject, but there is no appearance 
that she was consulted ; had the territory, indeed, been alienated during 
her childhood, I do not know that the transaction would have been 
much more ci'editable. About the same time the young Count was 
spending the money settled on his wife, at her marriage, in redeeming 
some of his pledged towns in Wirtemberg. 

Young Eberhard would seem to have been at the Council of Con- 
stance as well as his father, for he accompanied King Sigismund on his 
journey towards Spam ; the King, however, remained too long at 
Perpignan for his convenience ; he therefore left him and returned to 
Suabia, much to the annoyance of Sigismund. It was not long after 
this, — ^in the beginning of 1417, — that Count Eberhard the Elder be- 
came conscious of increasing infirmities, and visited the baths of 
GOppingen, in the hope of staving off fatal results. A tradition, — 
reported by the Dominican, Johann Nider, — states that he was already 
feeling better, and by his subjects was considered out of danger, when 
one day iiis physician appeared suddenly before him and bade him pre- 
pare to die in five hours. * Why ?' demanded the Count. * It has been 
prophesied that I should not die before a certain woman in the next 
town, and I believe her to be in good health.* — ' She has received all 
the sacraments, and is in the death-agony,' replied the physician. 
' There was another prophecy,' said Eberhard, * that a tree, which you 
know, must fall first* — ' It has fallen,' was the answer, — and Eberhard 
made ready for death. He expired on the 16th of May, 1417. The 
grandeur of his funeral, which was followed by a long train of ladies, 
noblemen, clergy, and officials, is described as something remarkable ; 
its solemnity was relieved by a magnificent supper and dinner for the 
mourners. At Constance a grand mass was celebrated for the repose of 
his soul. 

The assumption of the reins of government by the young Coimt 
waJ8 probably followed by some aggressions on Henrietta's territorial 
rights, — or at least, by a refusal on the part of her husband to relax the 
grasp of Wirtemberg over Montb4liard ; for the disunion of the new 
Sovereigns seems at this juncture to have become notorious, though 
historians avoid mentioning the cause. Other grievances of a more 
private nature may have been added to those which affected the 
Countess as a Princess of the Empire ; but this is mere conjecture. 
They came to the determination of living apart; whereupon their neigh- 
bour Louis, the Elector Palatine, stepped between them as mediator. 
He gave each of the contending parties a scolding ; — implored Hen- 
rietta to show herself in a more amiable light to her husband, and 
warned Eberhard that his disagreement with his wife told strongly 
against him ; and — * that many things were said which he did not like 
to hear;' — words which are certainly suggestive. Little more is known 
of this Coimt's short reign ; he had a feud with Otho, Count of Mos- 
bach, the Elector's brother, and this was more successfully treated by 
Louis than the matrimonial quarrel ; he brought the parties together. 
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and bad the satisfaction of seeing them become fast friends. Another 
fend, between the Count of Wirtemberg and his rebellious vassal — 
Ottlin of Baldeck — was settled by the submission of the latter. 

Eberhard's quarrel with the Count Palatine, Otho, had been entered 
into by him as protector of Count Frederic the Elder, of ZoDem, or, as 
we now say, — HohenzoUem, — to whom the Bavarian Prince owed a sum 
of money ; this is one account, and was probably the allegation made by 
Count Frederic. When Otho and Eberhard were reconciled, they appear 
in another record as warring against Frederic, because he owed money 
to Burkard of Breischach and Volkart of Ow, who brought their com- 
plaint before the tribunal of the Count of Wirtemberg at Rotweil; in con- 
aequence the HohenzoUem Count was outlawed, and power granted to 
raise the amount on his possessions, some of which had been previously 
pledged to Eberhard the Mild. The young Count of Wirtemberg, the 
Palatine, and Margrave Bernard of Baden, were empowered to superintend 
the execution of this judgment ; but the creditors seem to have had little 
confidence in their justice, for they sold their daims on Frederic to his 
brother, — * Eitelfritz,' — who proceeded to enforce them roughly. It is to 
this subsequent affair that Johannes Fistenport, of the Order of the Lord's 
Sepulchre at Mainz, must refer in his very confused narrative when he 
aays that — a.d. 1419, * Lady Henrietta of MOmpelgard, Countess of 
Wirtemberg, besieged the city called Sulce, with the imperial cities,' — 
meaning, apparently, with their aid, — * and with a large and copious 
army, supposed to consist of eleven thousand fighting men, and she 
succeeded. But the Count of Oettingen, wishing to revenge this, sent 
letters of enmity to all the imperial, cities except Rutlingen.' And the 
aame author states that — * on the vigil of St. Martin of Tours,' — Eber- 
hard was surprised while sleeping by the side of his wife, — * in the high 
city of Rotenberg on the Neckar,' — ^by — * Ytelfritze, Count of Zolr,' — 
who scaled the heights with a few armed followers, terrified the Countess 
by the display of their drawn swords, and carried off the Count, as well 
as some gold and silver vessels, before the townspeople knew anything 
of the matter. 

It is curious that Pfaff and Sattler omit this story altogether. Their 
account of the year 1419, and substantially that of most modem historians 
of Wirtemberg, is that Count Eberhard died on the 2nd of July in that 
year, at Waiblingen, (the dty which had given its name to the Ghibelline 
party,) and that the cause of his death was an epidemic, originating in 
the over-crowded city of Constance, which affected all Suabia. They 
also assert that he refused persistently to live with his wife to the last, 
on account of the fixed aversion he had for her. There were three days 
in the year dedicated to St. Martin of Tours, and which was then most 
honoured in Wirtemberg I cannot say, but the winter- day is the one 
most generally known. This is, however, a small matter, as the date 
might be a mistake for 1418. On the other hand, the first part of the 
narrative referring to the Countess's warlike proceedings, sounds like a 
statement of events which are known to have occurred in 1421. Hen- 
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rietta was not likely to be waging war — in her own name — in her hus- 
band's states during his lifetime. The Coimt of Oettingen means Frederic 
of HohenzoUem, >v'ho was called — ' the Oettinger,' because he was brought 
up at Oettingen. If any Count was captured in 14:21, he was, of 
course, a son of Henrietta, but the whole story is doubtful. Even the 
persistent deadly quarrel is not fully proved ; some time afterwards the 
Countess, when claiming a better settlement from the Council of regency, 
said that — * her husband, if he had not died so suddenly, would have 
done more for her ; ' — an expression she could hardly have used if it 
was well known that he wished to do nothing at all. 

Henrietta's sons, — Louis and Ulric, — ^were respectively seven and 
six years of age, it is said, at the time of their father's death ; there 
seems, however, some probability that Ulric was younger. She had a 
daughter Anna, who appears to have been the eldest of the family. 
Respecting the custody of this young girl, there does not seem to have 
been any difficulty, any more than there had been in the case of her aunt 
Elizabeth, — the child of the senior Eberhard's second marriage, — who 
cannot have been very much older than herself. "VMioever may have 
nominally shared the guardianship, these Princesses were evidently left 
imder the care of their respective mothers. But with the Princes it was 
otherwise ; Henrietta claimed their guardianship and the regency, and 
the question was debated, and finally decided in her favour by the 
Estates, with the proviso that she should rule in conjunction with a 
coimcil chosen by themselves. As Henrietta laboured under the dis- 
advantages of being a woman and a foreigner, this arrangement may 
be taken as evidence that she had not then made herself generally dis- 
liked by reason of her violent, domineering temper, — ^as some historiana 
insinuate, — and that her relations with her husband had not been so 
bitter as to render her appointment an insult to his memory. There 
were no male scions of the house of Wirtemberg to dispute her claim ; 
but several of the neighbouring Princes who were related to the boy- 
Counts, asserted a right to take part in the affairs of their country. 
The Elector Palatine was related to them through their great-grand- 
mother, Elizabeth of Bavaria ; some of the younger Bavarian line claimed 
nearer kindred through daughters of Bemabo Vi8Conti,as did likewise two 
of the Austrian Dukes ; the Duke of Lorraine was son of Sophia of Wir- 
temberg, an aunt of the elder Eberhard. The Countess and her council 
were of one mind as to the expediency of excluding all these numerous ad- 
visers save one, — the Elector ; Henrietta, indeed, not only persuaded the 
rest to forego their intentions, but to do so in a friendly spirit ; with the 
exception of Duke Charles of Lorraine, who was inclined to show fight, 
and appealed to Sigismund, King of the Romans, on behalf of his right to 
ait as a member of the council. Nothing could be less desirable, having 
in view the turbulent dispositicHi of this Duke, which has been described 
in his wife's biography ; yet Sigismund at one time seemed indmed to 
uphold his claim, but on being addressed pathetically by Henrietta, 
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who implored him to dismiss the Duke's appeal, — ' for the sake of God 
aod her little children, that when they grew up they might the better serve 
him and the Empire, and worthily replace their predecessors,' — ^he gave up 
the cause. Of the Duke's brother-in-law, the Elector Palatine, Henrietta 
evidently aimed at making a staunch friend, and one of her first acts 
was to betroth her eldest son to the Elector's baby daughter, Matilda or 
Maud. This does not look as if Louis's friendship with her husband 
had rendered him obnoxious to her, or as if Eberhard's reports pf his 
wife's conduct had prejudiced Louis against her; he continued to 
manifest great regard for the Countess, and to act as her protector in 
all difficulties. Besides the political reasons for the alliance between the 
Count of Wirtemberg and the new-bom Countess Palatine, it is not 
imlikely that Henrietta's sisters Margaret and Joanna, — who had suc- 
cessively possessed the seigniory of Orbe, — ^had become acquainted w4th 
the child's mother, — ^the Electress, — in her maiden days, when she stayed 
at Rumilly and Frontenay with her cousin the Countess of Geneva; and 
even that, — when the aflFairs of Ste. Colette brought Maud of Savoy so 
near to Montb61iard as Besan9on, — ^in 1410, — Henrietta herself may have 
known her. There appears to be no record connecting the name of the 
Countess of Wirtembwg with the Saint, but farther on it will be seen 
that Joanna, Princess of Orange, became one of Colette's supporters. 

Henrietta is accused by the Suabian writers of undue partiality for 
her daughter Anna, to the detriment of her sons ; though it is evident, from 
documents bearing on the subject, that she worked energetically to secure 
the welfare of every member of her family. That she may have felt some 
special tenderness for her daughter is, indeed, not unlikely, because this 
child, — the first to awaken maternal feelings, — is sure to have been left 
from infancy until marriage under her mother's wing, while the sons 
were probably removed at the first opportunity, — and all the sooner, 
on account of the unhappy conjugal differences, — to be placed under 
other and, perhaps, adverse influences. It seems likely that the Coun- 
tess's powerful Mend, the Elector Palatine, first suggested a marriage 
between Anna and Count Philip of Eatzenellenbogen, a great lord of 
the Rhine-land ; and that in so doing he had an eye to business, and 
hoped not only to please Henrietta and her 90ns, but also to make 
' friends of the Counts of Eatzenellenbogen, who were a formidable race 
of robber-lords. But it is certainly surprising that Henrietta, with her 
own experience of an unhappy union, should have married her daughter 
into such a fierce family, and so early as 1420, when she can hardly have 
been more than ten years old. Possibly the child remained with her 
mother for some years after the contract was signed, since she seems 
always to have occupied a large share of that mother's thoughts ; and 
it must be supposed that the Elector vouched for the promising character 
of the young Count Philip, who, — under the influence of Anna, — might 
prove as amiable as he was energetic. 

A dispute arose at this time between the Countess and the Estates 
concerning the relative pretensions of Henrietta's two sons to the govem- 
VOL. IL ^z 
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ment of their paternal inheritanoe. No such thing was then thought of 
in Germany as leaving a younger son of a Sovereign famUy altogether 
without territory, (unless in some exceptional case) ; and the real ques- 
tion seems to have been, — ^not as some authors represent, — if Ulric 
should be set aside altogether, — but whether he should rule idl Wirtem- 
berg in common with his brother Louis, or whether the country should 
be divided between them, both of which arrangements were in use at that 
epoch. Henrietta advocated the latter plan, — ^perhaps, as most likely to 
conduce to harmony, — but she was vehemently opposed by the Council of 
regency, and eventually had to give way. The young Counts had 
received investiture from Frederic, Elector of Brandenburg, — Vicar of 
the Empire, — ^who confirmed the privileges of the state in the usual form. 
But the Countess had apparently reason to fear that this grant from a 
deputy might be called in question by certain ambitious men, who were 
preparing to take advantage of her sons' minority. She therefore de- 
spatched Count Rudolf of Sulzin to Bulgaria, where Sigismund was then 
to be found ; and that nobleman obtained investiture for the Counts from 
their Lord Paramount — as Glerman, and also as Bohemian, Sovereign ; 
certain lands being held by the Counts of Wirtemberg as vassals of the 
Bohemian crown. At the same time Sigismund issued orders for a 
search into the records of the Counts' private possessions as well as of 
their fiefs, and in both cases he required a list to be made out. 
There can be little doubt that this was done at Henrietta's instigation, 
and in consequence of her knowledge that encroachments had been per- 
petrated on the property of the Counts, and that further aggressions 
were in contemplation. The project of reform raised a very wrathful spirit 
in some of the nobles, who seem to have been quite aware that the Countess 
was a prime mover in the matter. It was easy to represent this measure 
as a violation of the liberties of the country and the privileges of its 
rulers ; and as some of these discontented men were probably members 
of the Council, it was in their power to embitter Henrietta's life. 

In 1421 occurred a series of events, which have evidently formed the 
basis of Fistenport's notes on the history of Wirtemberg. A feud broke 
out between Wolf of Bubenhofen and Henry of G^roldseck respect- 
ing some pecuniary claims of the former on the Geroldseck house, which 
he had found the law powerless to enforce. The Geroldseckers were 
probably a turbulent family, for the name is found mixed up with the 
afiPairs of the Palatine Otho in Count Eberhard's time. Henrietta recog ] 
nised the justice of Wolfs appeal, and sent troops to besiege Geroldseck's 
town of Sulz, — apparently the same which Fistenport calls Sulce. A 
proposal was made that the EHector and certain other Princes should 
arbitrate between the parties ; but the Geroldseckers, though willing to 
avoid war if they could obtain their ends by other means, were too obsti- 
nate in their own views to afford any chance of a successful compromise ; 
and rather than compensate Wolf they sold part oi' Suk to Count Otho 
and Bernard Margrave of Baden, intending, of course, to obtain their sup- 
port Both these Princes were troublesome neighbours to Wirtemberg; 
but Otho was kept in check to a certam extent by his brother the 
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Elector ; and the caiB taken by the government of the yonng Gotints to 
renew the compacts with Esslingen and other imperial towns, raised an 
effectual barrier against their ambitious schemes. Probably the affairs of 
Count Frederic of ZoUem were more or less connected with these schemes ; 
certainly they were of much the same nature ; this nobleman was every- 
where working his own lawless will, paying nothing of what he owed, 
but doing in all places and to all people exactly what he pleased. The 
ban of the Church was declared against him, but he minded it as little as 
he had previously cared for the adverse decision of the secular tribunal. 
He also brought Bernard of Baden round to his interest by seUing 
Hechingen and M()ssingen to him ; he imprisoned and plundered burghers 
of the imperial towns, and insulted the Counts of Wirtemberg by forays on 
their lands. Henrietta determined to put him down, — a resolution which 
was wholly incomprehensible to the noble bandit, who when he became 
aware of her preparations, was simply astounded. — 'This woman,* he ex- 
claimed, ' shall not swallow me up.* — When his speech was reported to 
the Countess she replied : — ' Not only thee, but also thy fortress of Hohen- 
£ollem, and all thy possessions will I swallow up, that thou mayest 
know it is not a weak woman thou hast insulted, but thy Princess.* — 
She kept her word. HohenzoUem was besieged by the troops of Wirtem- 
berg and of the imperial towns ; the fort was strong ; but when thus 
enclosed on all sides the position of the besieged was rendered desperate; 
Count Frederic attempted a sortie, and was captured. He was sent to 
Montb^liard and confined in a tower which received — from that circum- 
stance — the name of 'the Oetinger tower;* there he remained four yearsl 
The garrison surrendered to avoid starvation on the 15th of May, 1423. 
Not one stone of HohenzoUem Castle was left upon another by the exas- 
perated besiegers, who hated it as an instrument of feudal oppression ; 
and when seven years later Count Eitelfritz attempted to rebuild it, the 
men of the town so effectually wrecked his materials from time to time, 
that the work was perforce abandoned; and HohenzoUem was not raised 
again till some time after the death of Henrietta, in 1454. 

An assault on the Abbot of Ellwangen is mentioned as occurring 
during the regency of the Countess; for which the aggressors, Conrad 
and Albert of Scbwabsberg, were thrown into prison, and released only 
on payment of a fine, accompanied by a solemn promise never more to 
behave themselves as enemies of Wirtemberg or Ellwangen. 

In 1425 Henrietta, whose position with regard to the members of 
the Council, and probably to many other influential nobles, had long 
been one of extreme difficulty, was at last driven from Wirtemberg to 
her own hereditary possessions. The Council complained of her as 
— 'wishing to seize too large a share of the government, and taking the 
mastery on herself too strongly.* This body consisted of Provost 
Bigfried of Ellwangen, the Dukes Ulric of Teck and Reinold of Urslin- 
gen. Count Rudolf of Sulz, Frederic of Helfenstein, Henry of LOwen- 
stein, and twenty -two others, vassals of the Counts of Wirtembeig. To 
some of these men Heniietta'a suooesses were probably aa distastefiil aa 
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reverses. That her administration was approved elsewhere is at- 
tested by Sunthemius, who wrote indeed many years later ; he calls her 
— ' a stout-hearted woman like a man/ — and adds that — ' after her hus- 
band's death she ruled the land well in good peaoe.' And the author of 
UArt de Verifier le$ DcUes also praises her conduct as Regent, stating 
that she * acquired universal esteem by the prudence and wisdom which 
she manifested in this office.* 

Whatever other subjects of irritation there may have been, it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that the curtailment of Henrietta's rights over Mont- 
b^liard and its dependencies formed one difficulty, and a serious one. 
The Wirtemberg historians merely say that the Countess claimed her 
' Heiraths-gut,' — the settlement made on her at the time of her maniage. 
As most of the money had been spent by her husband in redeeming his 
towms, her detractors say that this step was taken merely with the view 
of embarrassing the government. The Elector Palatine and the Count 
of Katzenellenbogen appeared on the part of Henrietta to negotiate, and 
an arrangement was ^ected by which she was to accept seven hundred 
gulden as her yearly income, — ^in lieu of the fourteen hundred she had 
claimed, — and the town of Nttrtingen as a residence in Wirtemberg, but 
without the power of interfering with its privileges or those of the dis- 
trict by any act of authority ; she was further to receive one hundred 
silver marks instead of the plate and jewelry which had belonged to her 
husband, — I know not if this may be interpreted to include her own heir- 
looms, — and to content herself with the right of hunting in the royal 
forests, without keeping her own huntsmen. The Countess's household 
expenses were to be supplied from time to time as required, which of 
course involved a right on the part of the Council to inquire into them,, 
and object where and when it thought fit. It can scarcely be denied 
that this was shabby treatment of one who had brought a county and 
many lordships, — if not a seat on the bench of Princes, — to aggrandise 
Wirtemberg^ and accordingly Henrietta refused to be bound by the agree- 
ment She was then offered a fixed sum for housekeeping, with com- 
plete jurisdiction over NOrtingen, from which town the income was to 
be derived ; the officials and burghers being sworn to maintain her in all 
her rights. A fiirther remonstrance to the effect — that her husband 
would have done more for her if he had not died so suddenly, which has 
been already mentioned, — obtained for her, in April 1426, three thousand 
gulden in addition. 

These negotiations were evidently connected with a stipulation that 
Henrietta should retire from the government, and the intention probably 
was, by depriving her of the means of living up to her position in 
Wirtemberg, to drive her from thence ; Henrietta must have acquiesced 
because she knew resistance to be hopeless, the Council having no doubt 
already determined to declare Count Louis of age so soon as he attained 
his fourteenth .birthday. The Countess, therefore, retired to Months- 
liard to live amongst her own people ; and ruled there in complete inde- 
pendence of Wirtemberg. This it is probable the nobles of that country 
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did not expect, and they seem to have made it their business to impress 
the ductile minds of the young Counts, as a part of their education, with 
the idea that their mother's administration of her own inheritance was a 
wrong done to them. 

Before following Henrietta to the castle of her ancestors, I pause to 
notice a curious family history, from the pen of a writer whose father had 
been her trusty servant and councillor. Joerg, or George, of Ehingen, the 
author of these memoirs, commences with an account of his grandfather, 
who was known as — * Burckart with the Tuft,' — ^because he belonged to 
an order of that name founded by Duke Albert III. of Austria. This 
nobleman came to Suabia to assist Duke Eberhard the elder against the 
towns ; he was in the war between them in 1368, and had then placed 
the Count much in his debt, but recouped himself from two mighty men 
of Wyle who were his prisoners, and then sent them on to the Count 
with a receipt. His wife is called — Lnckgarten of Ischlingen. Rudolf, 
one of the sons of Burckart, began life in the service of the Count of 
Cilly, to whom he was marshal ; his cousin, Hug of Ehingen, who was 
childless, eventually sent for him and adopted him ; he lived with Hug 
at Ehingen, as his acknowledged heir, until his death. The subsequent 
arraugements sound quaint ; but they appear to have been of a sort not 
uncommon among the poorer nobles of the age. In this case five high- 
bom men, with their wives, lived together in Entringen Castle ; but, — what 
is more singular, — they could reckon a hundred children amongst them. 
Rudolf of Ehingen and Merch of Haffingen had each nineteen ; another 
Haffingen, twenty ; a third of that name, and a Guttlingen, twenty-one 
a-piece. The children seem to have died off as rapidly as they were 
bom ; Rudolf lost his wife in her nineteenth confinement, but he had 
only four sons left out of the whole family at the period of his own 
death. The domestic chronicle — of his son George — informs us that when 
he came' from Hungary and Austria to Suabia he brought considerable 
possessions in the form of horses, jewels, and apparel with him ; and was 
at once taken by Henrietta into her service. On the death of his brother 
Wolff he came in for more treasures of the same description, and also 
furs of great value ; but as these last were not worn in Suabia, he sent 
them to Frankfort to be sold, and thus acquired fifteen hundred gulden. 
Rudolf continued to serve Count Louis after the retirement of Henrietta, 
and 60 useful did he make himself to the family that, many years later, 
Eberhard, son of Louis, was, on his father's death, committed for awhile 
to the care of the veteran, at Tiibingen ; this tmsty adherent was subse- 
quently taken into the council of regency. His son George, — who became, 
as he tells us, the last survivor of the hundred children, — was of a more 
adventurous nature ; he went as a boy to the court of Duke Sigismund of 
Austria and his consort Eleanor of Scotland, at Innsbrack, but after- 
wards left their service for that of Duke Albert VI., because it was 
grander. He made many journeys in the course of his life, and left nine 
parchment miniatures of nine ELings whom he had known personally. 
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Very little Beems to be reoorded of Henrietta's life in her own county 
of Montb61iard, or the reoorde, if they exist, are buried in obscurity. 
In the January of 1427 Joanna of Montb^liard, Princess of Orange, 
laid the foundation-stone of a convent for Ste. Colette, whose intimacy 
and friendship she enjoyed. But the Saint's biographers do not mention 
the presence of Henrietta on this occasion, at Orbe, the scene of the 
event. In the course of the same year, the Countess of Montb^liard 
released Count Frederic of HohenzoUem; apparently by reason of 
a treaty between her son's government and the prisoner. It was the 
very year in which Louis began to rule on his own account Henrietta 
confirmed the privileges of the town of Porrentru, of which she granted 
the lordship to the Bishop and Chapter of Basle ; and, — perhaps at a 
later period, — she bought from John Count of Thierstain his lands in 
the county of Montb^liard, derived from Joanna of Burgundy, her 
g^reat-grandmother, and consisting principally of the lordship of Belien and 
the valley called Valentinay. This Countess also founded the Colleges, 
or Chapters, for Canons, both at Montb^liard and at Belfort. Dunod, 
who notices these foundations, — ^which, indeed, were of sufficient im- 
portance to have been mentioned by Sunthemius, — ^always styles 
Henrietta — ' of Montfaucon,' — ^because it was the designation of her 
paternal ancestry ; but she is more generally known as Henrietta of 
Montb61iard, from her inheritance. 

It is curious, if Montb^liard really depended on Franche Comt6, — or 
even if it did not, considering its vicinity, — that its Countess seems to 
have kept clear of Bargundian politics and of all partisanship, while 
the Princes of Orange and the Lord of Neufchfttel were active on the 
side of Burgundy, as vassals of the duchy and county. Thiebault of 
Neufch&tel especially distinguished himself as a captain of the Duke, in 
the civil wars of France. 

Meantime Count Louis had been declared of age, and became at 
once involved in the usual affairs of a ruler of Wirtemberg. He had 
governed but a short time, when a remarkable domestic event troubled 
the tranquillity of the princely family. Elizabeth, the young aunt of 
the Count, — only child of his grandfather's second marriage, — had been 
betrothed by her grand-uncle, King Sigismund, to Bernard the younger. 
Margrave of Baden ; but he died before the marriage could be solemniaed. 
The Elector Palatine then proposed Albert Duke of Bavaria ; and, as 
cousin of both parties, he arranged the preliminaries at Heidelberg in 
1428 ; the bride's portion and dower were settled, and it is even said 
that the day was fixed, — ^when the Duchess-elect suddenly eloped with 
Count John of Werdenberg. Some say that the notoriety of Albert as 
a general lover of women had disgusted the young ElizabeUi ; others, that 
she had heard of his passion for the beautiful Agnes Bemauer. What- 
ever was the cause, it is certain that Albert, — ^though his home was not 
far distant, did not come to woo in person ; — but then it was not every 
Prince who did. Meanwhile Count John was on the spot, urging hig 
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Bnit with an the elocjaeiioe of genuine inspiration. It is not made clear 
whether the bride's mother, Elizabeth the elder, had previously known 
of the attachment ; bnt it seems probable that she had, and that the 
knowledge only strengthened her desire to hasten her daughter's 
marriage with a more eligible smtor. Bo uncommon was such an event 
in high life that it has obtained a place in history, but its consequences 
were fatal to the proud mother, who died shortly after, — on the 29th of 
April, 1429, — and, as it is said, of the shock. 

Apart from the mortification of her child's rebellion, and the 
vexation of becoming the talk of all Germany, there was nothing dis- 
graceful in the alliance. The Count of Werdenberg came of an ancient 
and honourable family, which had already more than once intermarried 
with the house of Wirtemberg ; but its fortunes were on the decline, 
while those of Wirtemberg were rising, and Elizabeth of Nuremberg, 
— the granddaughter and niece of Emperors and Roman Kings, — 
coveted a more brilliant marriage for her daughter. 

'The ancient house of Montford or Werdenberg,' — writes Planta 
in his history of the Helvetic Confederacy, under the date of 1396, — 
' had branched out into three lines, distinguished by banners of three 
different colours, the Red, the Black, and the White. The first had no 
concern in Helvetia, their territories being beyond its frontiers; the 
second held ample domains on the Rhine, from Mayence down to the 
Lake of Constance, of the best part of which it had been gradually 
stripped by Austria. The third possessed the county and assumed 
the name of Sargans. This branch had long been more powerful 
than the house of Hapsburg, but the latter produced one great man, 
and its f<»-tunes rose to the highest pitch of grandeur.' Circumstances 
had thus fostered — in the supplanted family — a feeling of sympathy 
with ihe sturdy Swiss moimtaineers, which was eminently calculated 
to distress a lady of Elizabeth's type. In 1403 — 'came Rudolph 
Count of Werdenberg of the Black Banner, into the valleys of Appenzel, 
and at an assembly of the people he said : — ** You know me well, 
friends and fellow-sufferers; I am a Montford, — of a race that yields to 
none in integrity and splendour of nobility ; but what is nobility with- 
out honour and independence ? Behind that rock is Werdenberg, the 
seat of my forefathers. Yonder valley, the Rheinthal, you well re- 
member, has long been governed by my ancestors, my father, and 
myself; all has been wrested from me and my brethren by the insatiable 
thirst of Austria after accumulated dominions, and this in recompense 
for a long series of eminent success ; but who seeks gratitude and 
justice from men who hold unlimited power ? I know the Dukes ; 
they cherish the servile lords, to whom they grant as a favour the 
privilege of cringing at their courts. They scorn the ancient, free- 
minded nobility, and under pretence of preserving order and tran- 
quillity, seize their castles and retain them in their own possession." ' 
The Count proceeded to encourage his countrymen in their intention of 
resistance, and to offer himself for their leader, as member of a family 
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whose truth and steadfastness had deserved their confidence. At first 
the rustics hesitated about accepting this highborn gentleman as the 
sharer and director of their rugged warfare ; but Budolf, by assimilating 
his life, — ^in respect of food, clothing, lodging, and all minute par- 
ticulars, — to theirs, won their admiration and became their mainstay. 
This Rtidolf, the peasant-lord, was unde to John — the lover of Elizabeth 
of Wirtemberg. 

The Oountess-mother at her death, — ^by reason of her magnificent 
tastes, — ^left many debts to perplex Count Louis. The butchers in 
Schomdorf, where she had resided, claimed two hundred gulden, — the 
fishermen of Ulm one himdred and ninety -nine ; — ^while several of her 
maids-of -honour demanded the sums which the Countess had promised 
them as wedding -presents. Frederic Bock of Stauffenburg required 
compensation for a horse lost in Elizabeth's service, and when his claim 
was disallowed, he flew to arms, — but was pacified by the arguments of 
the Bishop of Strasburg, who seems to have been able to tell Frederic 
that he was disliked by the inhabitants of that city, and would probably 
have them amongst his adversaries. Louis became reconciled to his 
aunt the Countess of Werdenberg, and, — at the persuasion of Duke 
Ulric of Teck, who was cousin to Count John, and of other friends 
of the family, — he gave her a fortune of sixteen thousand gulden, 
for which Balingen and Ebingen were pledged as security. With 
this and other concessions the couple professed themselves satisfied. 

It is believed that, whatever remorse Elizabeth may have felt for 
the death of her mother, her conjugal union was undisturbed, and it 
was blessed by children who continued the line of Werdenberg of the 
Black Banner. Many years after, in 1456, the Count and Countess 
put forth claims on Elizabeth's paternal and maternal inheritances, 
which, — as her nephews supposed, — had been barred by the previous 
settlement. But John, it is said, refused to believe in the copy of that 
settlement whiqh was sent him, and threatened war. Several Princes, 
and the confraternity of St. George's Shield, took up the question as 
mediators, — and eventually Sigmaringen, which had been given in pledge, 
was made over absolutely to the Count and Countess and their sons, — ^in 
1459, — ^from that time forth they appear to have remained quiet 

Satder has ascertained an important fact omitted by Pfaff, — 
that Henrietta was once more at the head of affairs in Wirtemberg 
early in 1429, and remained there at least two years. The first evidence 
of this is an old document recording the oath of the Council on her 
resumption of power. — ' On Remtnisceref (second Sunday in Lent>) * in 
the year xx nine have the councillors sworn thus to my gracious Lady 
of Mumpelgard : — You will swear to my Lady on. account of my Lords 
Count Ludwig and Count Ulrich to counsel and act for the best, and 
to keep secret the counsel without any reward (geuerde) ;* — so says 
the document It is supposed that Louis was engaged in the Hussite 
campaign of this year, which, as it happened, was very unfortunate 
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for the imperial army; its efiects must have been keenly felt in Snabia as 
elsewhere. *In the year 14:31,' — writes Sattler, — *a new expedition 
was undertaken against the Hussites. Countess Henrietta at the 
beginning of this year still had the government in her hands. For the 
Emperor held a Reichstag at Nuremberg on account of the Hussites, 
and from thence sent her a command to protect the convent of 
E()nigsbronn against all violence. Unless she had the rule in the 
county of Wirtemberg she could not protect the house of God, because 
it was in the neighbourhood of the same. She, indeed, governed 
regularly in her county of M()mpelgard ; but from thence, on account 
of the situation, she could not be of any use to ihe said convent 
Nothing, therefore, remains more possible or probable than that Count 
Ludwig was absent, and the government left to his Lady mother, 
because it could not yet be entrusted to Count Ulrich. I cannot, how- 
ever, think of any other cause of the absence save that Count Ludwig 
had led his people already himself either to Bohemia or to the imperial 
army in the neighbourhood, or attended the Reichstag at Nuremberg. 
For at the end of the year 1430 he assembled a select multitude to 
send against the Hussites. The commissariat, provincial nobles, and 
vassals, alone made up a goodly number. For Gabelkofer, and Professor 
Steinhofer, quoting from his Chronicle, name two hundred and thirty- 
two Counts, Barons, and common noblemen, who came together at the 
appointed places of assembly, — at Bahlingen, Urach, Herrenberg, 
Stuttgard, G()ppingen, Schamdorf, Mocklingen, and Lorch.* 

Of course, it is possible that Henrietta may have laid down the 
regency for a time, between 1429 and 1431, but probably there was no 
formal resignation, as there is no record of a renewed oath ; and even 
if Louis was at home for awhile, he must have been full of warlike 
preparation, and not sorry to devolve some portion of his duties on 
another. Why, indeed. Count Ulric could not govern, is unexplained ; 
but apparently he had not been declared of age to do so, — although if he 
was six years old at the death of his father — he must have been eighteen, 
and Louis had been emancipated at fourteen. Perhaps Ulric went to the 
war with his brother, and did not care to press the question so long as 
he was thus engaged ; or the arrangement may have been a caprice of 
the Council and Estates; but Sattler evidently doubts the received 
account of his age. Whatever was the fact, it is clear that up to this 
year, 1431, and probably until its conclusion, Henrietta was respected 
and admired both by her sons, the Council, and the country in general, 
since it was on her that they relied to pilot the State through a time of 
some peril. So far, indeed, her life, from the death of her husband, — 
a period of twelve years, — might be pronounced on the whole prosperous 
and successful ; but the clouds were gathering. About the same time 
that she was appointed protectress of the convent of EOnigsbronn, she 
obtained the investiture of her county of Montb^llard from Sigismund ; 
before this date it must be supposed, therefore, that she had ruled 
merely by the goodwill of her subjects there,-— of late possibly under the 
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guarantee of a compact with her son's government, ensnring the non- 
interference of Wirtemberg ; but she had now become aware that some 
further security was needed. 

Bertrandon de la Brocquidre, the contemporary Burgundian traveller, 
mentions that he — * came by Montb^liard, which is the property of the 
Countess of that name/ — on his return journey from Palestine, that is, 
in 14:33, — but gives no further description. 

Henrietta's term of frill sovereignty was, indeed, of short duration. 
Apparently her sons, who were, perhaps, impoverished by the Hussite 
war, — perhaps, also, by their own youthful follies, — had begun to cast 
covetous eyes on Montb^liard and the adjacent lordships; and en- 
couraged as they were in their desire by the advice of unscrupulous 
noblemen, they soon came to believe that by living on her own property 
and doing what she liked there, the Countess was inflicting a grievous 
injury on them. No doubt all the old stories about their father's views on 
the subject, and their mother's undutiful conduct to him in consequence, 
were revived for their benefit ; and they were assured that since their 
grandfather had taken possession once for all, the heiress could govern 
her own people only as their deputy, and during their pleasure. Ulric was 
declared of age in 1433, and the brothers then divided Wirtemberg and 
its dependencies in two nearly equal portions, according to Henrietta's 
former idea, which the Council of that year seems to have adopted 
without diflBcnlty ; both Princes were much engaged for some years in 
the usual feuds of the country; from these the Countess, — ^living at 
Montb^liard, chiefly if not entirely, — seems to have kept wholly apart. 
But she was not long allowed by her children to remain in peace. 

Wliatever may have been the first indications of ill-feeling, the 
dissensions between the mother and her sons came to a crisis in 1442. 
It is not at all easy to make out the facts of the case from the Wirtem- 
berg historians ; but they are here of necessity given as told by those 
writers. Louis and Ulric had agreed to buy Wildberg and Bulach from 
the Count Palatine Otho ; their arrangements would seem to have been 
defective, for when the time came they were unable to pay, and asked 
help of their mother. These places are in the region of the Black 
Forest, only twenty and twenty-one miles from Stuttgard, so that it is 
probable they had been pledged or mortgaged to the Palatine for a 
certain number of years, which had now expired, and were to be re- 
deemed then or never. Henrietta promised to discharge the debt if she 
might assume the proprietorship of the new purchases ; to this the 
Counts assented, only stipulating that she should not hand them over to 
strangers, and the Countess received the homage of the inhabitants, on 
payment of an earnest of three thousand gulden. She then begged her 
sons to abate somewhat of their demand of one hundred and forty-one 
thousand gulden, and to send her a good scribe to draw up her will. 
Either there was no such person at Montb^liard, or the fact of the will 
being drawn by a native of that county might have led to difficulties ; 
besides it was probably necessary that it should be in German ; Latin 
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does not seem to have been mnch used in Wirtemberg. What is 
intended by the abatement in the pnrchaee-money, it is not so easy to 
imderstand; perhaps Henrietta thought that her sons were asking of 
her more than they had to pay the Count Paktine — in return for the 
privilege of appropriating the towns. The Countess's will seems to have 
been made public ; somehow her expectant sons certamly contrived to 
learn its contents ; and on discovering these the Counts manifested the 
greatest indignation. Henrietta had left Wildberg and Bulach to her 
daughter for life, — with remainder only to her sons and their heirs ; — as 
a]m the castle and town of Bruntrut, Unterensingen, and rents in Eschin- 
gen, and Burladingen ; every one of which bequests appears to have been 
felt by the Counts Louis and Ulric as an injury. Montb^liard was left to 
the Counts, but with the proviso that if one of the two died without 
issue, Anna should share the county with the survivor. It is not unlikely 
that the want of harmony between the Countess of Katsenellenbogen 
and her husband was then troubling the life c^ her mother, who was 
anxious to give Anna some place of retirement if she broke the galling 
bond; without which she might, at some future time arrive, — and 
indeed, as will be seen, she actually did arrive, — in Wirtemberg, a land- 
less fugitive, to beg a maintenance from her brothers. These arrange- 
ments, however, led to bitter language, and Henrietta replied to her sons' 
remonstrances in homely proverbial style, that — * if they would not have 
anything dry they must take the wet I* — apparently a reflection on 
their previous unsatisfactory conduct to herself, which of course 
rendered some provision for her daughter, — who might be expected to 
fare likewise, — an absolute necessity. The Counts straightway made a 
compact with each other not to have any transactions with their mother 
to which both were not parties, nor to accept any unequal arrange- 
ment which she might be disposed to make, — thus pledging themselves 
to stand out in defence of what they considered their rights to the 
uttermost. And so thoroughly did they carry out this principle that 
they proceeded to besiege Henrietta in her Castle of NQrtingen, on the 
SOthof April, 1442. 

The Countess found means to let Margrave William of Baden- 
ROteln know her sad position, and begged him, as a relative, to appeal on 
her behalf to the Roman King — Frederic of Austria. Although Henrietta 
stood a siege of three months and a half from her sons, after which she 
surrendered by reason of the extremities, — in food, as well as means of 
defence, — to which she was reduced, this supine Sovereign had not found 
time or heart to interfere, and the terms were settled on her part by her 
brother-in-law, Louis of Chylous, and his son William, at Kirchheim. 

They were, perhaps, the best her friends could obtain from the angry 
Counts, but certainly they were sufficiently hard. 

By this treaty of the 13th of August, 1442, Montb^liard and the 
rest of the Countesses hereditary lands were to a certain extent secured 
to her for life : but she was incapacitated from selling or pledging them, 
and compelled to transmit them to her sons, who at once received homage 
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in these territories as Sovereigns. It is probable, therefore, that her 
power of action was much restricted in all matters of government. 
Her estates in Snabia, — which were comparatively insignificant, — she was 
allowed to sell, provided her sons had the first offer ; she had also full 
control over her personalty, and received a gift of fifteen thousand 
gulden. The three thousand gulden advanced by her towards the 
purchase of Wildberg and Bulach were returned, and those places taken 
from her at the same time. In the event of her infiringing any of these 
conditions, her sona were allowed by the terms of the treaty to stop her 
annuity. 

Thus shorn of her power and glory, Henrietta was allowed to retire 
to Montb^liard. Her health had, no doubt, suffered from the effects of 
the blockade, and this humiliating termination of the struggle is said to 
have hastened her end. Like the Countess Elizabeth — she died of a 
broken heart. The date of her decease is sometimes given as the 
February of 1443 ; but probably Sattler, (who names the 13th as the day,) 
is right in calling the year 1444, — according to our present reckoning; — 
in which case, indeed, her life would have been prolonged only eighteen 
months beyond the raising of the siege, and little more than forty-six 
years from the time of her inauspicious betrothal in childhood. 

There is some difficulty in adjusting the dates rightly, but it was 
most likely after his mother's death that Louis visited Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, at Brussels, to obtain re-investiture of the county of 
Montb^liard ; he being his — ' man and vassal * — by reason of the 
County of Burgundy. Dunod quotes this statement from Oliver de la 
Marche. A list of fiefs given in by Louis is also in the Chambre des 
Comptes at D61e with that of his father. Possibly this Burgundian 
allegiance may have been one of the points in dispute between Henrietta 
and her sons. 

It seems, indeed, as if her vigour and tact alone had protected 
Montb^liard up to this period ; for in the very year of her death — that 
is 1444, — the county was devastated. Sigismund of Austria being at 
war with the Swiss, called French troops to his assistance ; and King 
Charles gladly sent him a fierce band of Armagnacs, — ^bitter foes of 
Burgundy, — who were just thrown out of employ by the conclusion of 
a peace with England. They were commanded by his own son the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. Then ensued a terrible period of 
slaughter and rapine. Count Louis was long crippled in his finances 
by the results of this invasion ; but far sadder were its effects on the 
unhappy land, which his folly had perhaps devoted to destruction. 

As regards Henrietta's dissensions with the Council and Estates of 
Wirtemberg, her best vindication is found in the subsequent troubles of 
her daughter-in-law, — Matilda of Bavaria, daughter of the Elector 
Palatine, — whose early betrothal to Count Louis has been mentioned. 
She came to Wirtemberg before Henrietta's decease — in 1434 — and, by 
the comparatively early death of Louis, was left a widow while still 
young, with sons in th&iv minority. Matilda Ls generally admitted 
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by the Suabian historians to have been both a talented and an amiable 
woman ; but these qualities did not conciliate the Wirtemberg nobles, 
whose opposition embittered her life, and drove her eventually into an 
unhappy second marriage. 

The history of the Countess Henrietta would hardly be complete 
without some notice of her daughter, Anna of Wirtemberg. The 
Suabian historians do not go into the details of this Princess's biography, 
and the greater part of my information is, therefore, derived from a 
source inimical to Anna, the — * Legends of the Rhine,' — ^by Snowe, 
who probably had access to Katzenellenbogen Chronicles. That Anna 
was married in childhood to a Count of that name has been stated 
already. Snowe' s narrative runs as follows : — 

* On the extinction of the noble stock of Arnhehn, who held the 
imperial stewardship of this portion of the Rhine ('about St. Goar') in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the equally ancient and equally noble 
family of Katzenellenbogen succeeded to that dignity, and to all its privi- 
leges and appurtenances.' Here I pause to remark that the original town 
of Katzenellenbogen — * Cats' elbows ' (a name supposed to be corrupted 
from a more antique appellation) — is situated at some distance from the 
right bank of the Rhine, in the lower Lahngau, and within the range of 
the Taunus mountains. ' By prudence and good government they soon 
raised themselves to the position of Sovereign Princes ; and we find them 
accordingly, possessed of great power in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It was about this period (a.d. 1246) that Count Diether, — the 
first of that name, — built the strong Castle of Rheinfels, over the town of 
St. Goar, for the purpose of more effectually exacting tolls from all 
vessels passing up or down the river. In the fourteenth century this 
family, which had in the intervening time branched out into two great 
divisions, was again united into one stock — ^in the person of John, the 
third Count of that name. He it was who raised the Castle of New 
Katzenellenbogen, or Patersberg (a.d. 1393), with the double view of 
controlling his warlike neighbour Kuno Von Falkenstein, the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, who had recently erected Thumberg, — also called the 
Mouse, — lower down on the same side of the river, and of strengthening 
the power derived from the strong fort of Rheinfels on the other side. 
In reference to the former of these views, he is said, — on its erection, — 
to have observed : — 

'^'My cousin Kuno has now a cat to watch his mouse; and soon to 
swallow it up if needs be." ' 

The new Katzenellenbogen, it may be noticed here, has generally 
been known by the shorter name of — ** die Katze " — the cat. 

'This prediction,' continues Snowe, ' however, was not verified; for 
the Archbishop was as astute as warlike ; by his caution preventing 
the success of every attempt against his castle ; and by his conduct 
in the field defeating all his enemies. The last of the great and 
powerful Counts of Katzenellenbogen^ was PhUip, son of the pre- 
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ceding, John the Third; and it is of hia history we are about 
to treat. 

' Count Philip of Eatzenellenbogen was wise, disci'eet, brave, and 
bountiful ; his friends loved him ; his enemies feared him, and his 
neighbours respected his great power and ample resources. His 
immense wealth gave him the means of making almost every noble on 
the Rhine, from Basel to Bonn, in a greater or less degree, his debtor ; 
and in the process of time a large portion of their lands, — in the form of 
unredeemed pledges, — came into his sole possession. Thus it was that he 
increased the already extensive property of liis family ; but, as it sub- 
sequently appeared, to little purpose, for he left no heir or successor. 
In the enjoyment of immense power, incalculable wealth, a high re- 
putation, — ^not alone for bravery and prudence as a soldier and a prince, 
but also for honour and integrity as a man, — there were few of his age, 
notwithstanding, more unhappy in their domestic circumstances than 
he. As a husband, as a father, and as a master, none could have been 
more truly imfortunate all through his long and glorious public career ; 
though taking all things into consideration, few could have merited less 
to be so.' 

The author then proceeds to allude to the Count's conjugal dissen- 
sions, and to lay the blame on Anna : — 'That there may have been much 
to blame on both sides, it is only just to suppose ; but that the principal 
cause was the overbearing disposition of the Countess has never been 
denied. She inherited all the obduracy of her mother, Henrietta of 
MOmpelgart, and like her, seemed wholly intent on subduing her spouse 
to her wUl, or breaking his heart A bad wife, a bad mother, a bad 
mistress to her menials, she had the love of none, and the hatred of 
many. Time, which generally mellows the harsher traits of the human 
character, seemed to have no such efiPect upon her ; on the contrary, each 
succeeding year but rendered them more salient and more repulsive.' 

And now having given this very decided statement of the case, it is 
desirable to look into the facts. That the Counts of Eatzenellenbogen, 
as already said, were robber-lords, there can be no manner of doubt. 
Like others they had of course taken advantage of the distractions of the 
country, and the weakness of the Kings or Emperors, to hold their lands 
as princes, instead of stewards; and they continued to accumulate 
treasure and increase their territory at the expense of their neighbours, and 
of travellers and merchants in general. In Murray* $ Handbook for the 
Rhine and North Germany will be found an account of how Count Diether, 
the founder of Rheinfels, — in the thirteenth century, — so exasperated the 
burghers of the towns in his vicinity, by increasing those tolls which his 
castle was to be the instrument of extorting, that they attacked the fort; 
and the repulse of these oppressed men gave rise to a confederation of 
sixty cities, by which Rheinfels and many other ' robber -nests,' as the 
people termed them, were dismantled, — ^and that in pursuance of a 
sentence pronounced by a diet of the Empire. In fact, Snowe himself 
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admits the evil name borne by the Counts of Katzenellenbogen. Only a 
few pages after the account just quoted, he writes : — * Rheinfels, which 
impends directly over the town of St. Goar, though now but the frag- 
ment of a ruin, was once the Gibraltar of the Rhine. The fate of this 
fortress has been somewhat singular. Originally a monastery in connec- 
tion with the worship of St. Goar, it was subsequently converted into a 
Raub-Nest; then it became a legitimate stronghold of power; and 
finally fell into wreck and ruin. So strong were its natural and artificial 
defences at the time it was a den of titled thieves, that the combined 
forces of siz-and- twenty Rhenish towns and cities besieged it in vain for 
sixty -six weeks, in the years 1335 and 1336. This siege was the first 
act of the famous Confederation of the Rhine, in the middle ages, — ^which 
eventuated in the free trade of that river, the extirpation of the hordes 
of robbers who infested its shores, and the destruction of almost every 
one of their castles. It originated in an enormous impost attempted to 
be levied on wine by the Count of Katzenellenbogen, then possessor of 
the fortress of Rheinfels ; and it included among the confederates the 
Archbishops of Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, the Wild-and-Rheingrafs 
of the HunsrOck, the Pfalzgraf of the Rhine, and the cities of Oberwesel, 
Boppart, Wetzlar, and Andemach.' 

The knowledge that Anna was married into a family of this descrip- 
tion must considerably modify our opinion of her conduct. No doubt 
she inherited the spirit or the temper, of her mother ; but her 'obduracy,' 
as Snowe terms i^ was not necessarily always enlisted on the wrong 
side. Sympathy with plundered travellers, with oppressed serfs, with 
the prisoners in the castle -dungeon, would be quite sufficient to provoke 
the wrath of a robber-lord, especially if expressed with some vehemence. 
And that Philip was a robber-lord himself, Snowe unwittingly reveals in 
the first passage here transcribed, though perhaps he was a more cunning 
and civilised specimen of the kind than his predecessors. That the Countess 
Henrietta, who had exerted herself so gallantly to suppress the ' Raub-Nest' 
pestilence in Wirtemberg, should have given her favourite child to a man 
of this type, is perplexing ; but as before hinted, it may be explained 
on the ground that she expected Philip, who seems to have been quite 
young at the time, to prove, — ^under the guidance of her friend Louis, the 
£lector Palatine, — ^the first of a series of peaceable and benevolent Counts. 

Anna, as previously stated, was married in 1420, when she was pro- 
bably about ten. When she went to reside with her husband I have not 
discovered. In 1425 he is found interposing on the part of Henrietta in 
her differences with the Wirtemberg council, in concert with the Elector 
Palatine. A Suabian historian says that for some years Philip and 
Anna held a brilliant court at Rheinfels; and whatever the gradual pro- 
gress of their discontent with each other, its crisis was not reached 
apparently until their son was of an age to interfere between his parents. 
Snowe*s narrative is that the Count's endurance being at last worn out, 
he insisted on a separation, and assigned to his wife the castle of Lich- 
tenberg in the Odenwald for her residence; but that his comfort was 
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again disturbed by the quarrels of Anna with her neighbours and re- 
tainers ; and especially by the charges made by the warden of Lichten- 
berg against the Countess, of hindering him in his office and endeavour- 
ing to destroy her husband's property. Anna retaliated by asserting 
that the warden had urged the chief butler to teach her sorcery as a 
means of recovering her husband's affections, and had thereby led the 
way to all the subsequent mischief. WTiatever this curious and compli- 
cated story may mean, it appears that the matter was now referred to 
the decision of — the Count of Isenburg, the Baron of WaUbrunn, and 
the young Count of Katzenellenbogen, — Anna's son ; and that all three 
advised Count Philip to take back his wife, — a strong presumption that 
she cannot have been the fury the same writer had just depicted her. 
The Count, indeed, refused, but he offered to make other concessions, and 
to visit her occasionally. The debate was continued, until Philip is said 
to have made the discovery that Anna was setting his children against 
him ; though again, had she been such a decidedly bad mother as this 
author describes her, it is difficult to see how she could have acquired 
sufficient influence over them for this purpose, — esp)ecially as the victim 
was their father, who is represented as excellent. Philip, however, placed 
Anna under restraint in Lichtenberg, and wrote to Pope Calixtus III. 
an earnest petition for the dissolution of his marriage. The Pope re- 
ferred the care of investigating this case to the Archbishop of Mayenoe; 
and the result was that the couple were definitively parted, — on what 
ground I do not find stated, — nor whether Anna offered any opposition 
to the arrangement. She retired to Wirtemberg, and apparently, — as 
her mother had foreseen, — to become a dependent on her relatives there. 

At this time Count Louis was dead and his sons were boys; but 
Count Ulric still ruled the western portion of Wirtemberg; he wel- 
comed his sister with all due honours, assigned to her the town of Waib- 
lingen for her residence, and the revenues of the Stetten fish-ponds for 
her maintenance. Three years later Pope Pius II. — the statenman and 
writer, JKnesLS Sylvius, — granted her the special privilege of choosing 
her own confessor. So much is related by the Wirtemberg historians ; 
Snowe adds a parting thrust : — ' But her evil disposition even there 
permitted her no peace ; and she died shortly after, in the meridian of 
life, a victim to a fit of insane rage and uncontrollable passion.' This, 
however, hardly agrees with Pfaff's account that the Papal bull, dissolv- 
ing the marriage, is dated 1st of January, 1456, and that Anna did not 
die till the 17th of April, 1471 ; at which time she might be certainly 
considered past the meridian of life, and had lived as long as most 
Princesses of her time; for she had been married fifty-one years before, 
and was, therefore, almost beyond a doubt, turned sixty. Pfaff does not 
mention the cause of death. 

Some further clue is obtained to the story of Anna's life by pur- 
suing the thread of the Katzenellenbogen family annals after the separa- 
tion, as related by Snowe. 

Count Philip had married his daughter to Henry Landgrave of 
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Hesse, — and his son to Ottilia of Nassau-Dillingen; but the rich inherit- 
ance, which the young Count was supposed to have obtained with his 
wife, brought about the extinction of the line. He was killed while con- 
testing the lordship of Viamen, in Flanders, with her unde, leaving only 
a daughter. The date of this catastrophe was 1 454 ; at which time the 
unfortunate mother of the young Oount was a prisoner at Lichtenberg. 
The coincidence in point of time at once suggests that in her son 
Anna of Wirtemberg lost one of her most efiScient supporters ; his death 
evidently removed the last obstacle to a dissolution of her marriage. 
That Philip intended at once to take another wife vad have another son, 
is a further natural conclusion ; but it would seem from the narrative 
that he dared not, or would not, marry again during Anna's life. 
Frederic, second son of that Elector Louis so often mentioned, then 
ruled the Palatinate, and bore the title of Elector, with the understanding 
that at his death both should revert to his nephew, the son of his elder 
brother. He held a conference with the Count of Katzenellenbogen, at 
which the marriage of the Counfs granddaughter — Ottilia — ^with this 
Prince, was arranged to the satisfaction of both parties. But the young 
Count Palatine absolutely refused to be bound by the agreement, and 
rejected the bride with all her probable wealth. And when her grand- 
father succeeded in marrying this girl to Margrave Christopher of 
Baden, the alliance proved a source of renewed family strife. The 
houses of Hesse and Baden put forth conflicting claims to the rich 
inheritance, — but Anna died opportunely, — and Count PhQip then 
resolved to disconcert all his relatives by marrying again. 

In this second marriage, at the age of seventy -one, he is said to have 
found an amount of peace and harmony which he had never known before ; 
but even then it is asiserted that his happiness was troubled by a diabolical 
plot His Countess, Anna of Nassau, — widow of Otho Duke of Bruns- 
wick, — ^gave hopes of becoming a mother, and this prospect so roused 
the anger of the former claimants, or of some of them, that they bribed 
a priest named John of Bomich, — a dependent on the liberality of Count 
Philip, — to poison her. She had the privilege of receiving the cup in the 
Holy Communion, and in this sacred vessel the drug was administered. 
John of Bomich is said to have afterwards owned to great proficiency in 
the art of poisoning ; but the confessions attributed to him, — if made at 
all, — were probably wrung from him by torture, and they depend mainly 
on the repiorts of his enemies and tormentors. What seems most certain is 
— ^that the Countess recovered, and that the priest was executed at Cologne, 
in her presence and that of her husband. But she never gave birth to a 
child, and this circumstance was attributed to the priest's poison. It 
would seem that the disappointed and indignant Count believed the 
Margrave of Baden to have been the instigator of this crime, since he left 
all his lands to his daughter Anna and her husband, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, with whose descendants they remained till the present century; 
yet the author of the Genealogical History of the Sovereign House of 
Hesse says that the Hessian minister and favourite, John of Domberg, was 
suspected, and even denounced by the priest as his accomplice. 
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MARGARET OP BERG, 

DUCHESS OF BRUNSWICK, 

(134:8 ?— 1442.) 

Margaret op Bero, — the kind-hearted wife of a brutal Prince, — 
deaervee a memorial, — few as are the particulars recorded of her life, — 
because, like her more celebrated cousin and namesake the Duchess of 
Lorraine, she appears as a type of an interesting class, — as a representa- 
tive of those gracious women whose good deeds light up the dreariest 
periods of history ; — ^women who amid their own splendid surroundings 
were never ashamed to confess a common humanity with the lowliest 
and most degraded, and whose lives were spent in softening the 
asperities of their male relatives, and interceding for victims of tyranny, 
in soothing the suffering they could not prevent, and cheering the last 
hours of the broken-hearted. 

This Princess was the daughter of William, Count, and afterwards 
Duke, of Berg ; her mother was Anna of Bavaria, daughter of the 
Elector Palatine, Rupert II., and sister of Rupert, King of the Romans. 
There was, however, a long interval between Anna's marriage, and 
the Princes* attainment of these dignities ; and if the Duchess was really 
daughter of Rupert II., he must have been about ninety when he died ; 
for his granddaughter Margaret seems to have been bom in 1348, fifty 
years before that event One account, however, makes him only seventy- 
three at his death, that is, a grandfather at twenty-three ; yet authors have 
persisted in calling Anna his daughter. The Duke of Berg*s grandfather, 
according to the pedigree in Anderson, was the first Duke of Jolich or 
Juliers; but that duchy was inherited by a son who married the heiress 
of Guelders, while Gebhard, — ^who died in the Hfetime of his father, — 
although probably the elder child, transmitted to his son only the coun- 
ties of Berg and Ravensberg, which also were acquired by marriage. This 
son, William — the father of Margaret — bore the hereditary title of Count 
of Juliers likewise, — ^which is mentioned in his marriage-treaty, — and 
may have held some lands in the duchy. In 1480 Berg was erected 
into a duchy in his favour by King Wenceslaus. The name of this state 
came once more into note in the days of the first Napoleon, but for which 
circumstance its position might be altogether forgotten by foreigners, — 
few of whom even now know of the lovely scenery contained in its north- 
em districts. Murray' $ Handbook states that the old duchy — ' may be 
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nearly indnded within a triangle drawn from Cologne, along the Rhine to 
the mouth of the Ruhr, and from these two points to Hagen/ The 
state thus enclosed was not extensive ; but it was, and is, rich in re- 
miniscences of the Roman era, and in natural advantages. The railway 
from Aix-la-OhapeUe now, after passing DQsseldorf, the old capital of 
the duchy, enters the beautiful valleys of the Wupper and the Ruhr, 
enlivened rather than disfigured by iron, steel, and brass-works, cotton 
and silk factories, and various other industrial establishments. From 
the wooded mountains, outworks of the great Teutobergian Forest, this 
region seems to have acquired its name of — Berg. Between it and the 
Brunswick territory lay the county of Mark,— or the March of West- 
phalia, — having Hamm for its capital; and then the county of Ravens- 
berg, which may be traced by the towns of Bielefeld, — where the castle 
of the Counts is now used as a prison, — and Herford, — remarkable for 
its abbey and other old buildings, — both of which are still to be found on 
the map of Germany. But while Ravensberg belonged to the Count, 
subsequently Duke, of Berg, the Mark was in the possession of the Duke 
of Cleves. Such arrangements were not uncommon among the smaller 
states, in which the marriages of heiresses led to various combinations. 

The pedig^ree given by Anderson mentions three sons as bom to 
Duke William, but does not allude to any daughter. The sons were : 
— Adolf, who succeeded his father in Berg, and eventually his cousin 
Rainald in Juliers ; Rudolf, Bishop of Paderborn; and WiUiam, Count 
of Ravensberg. In L'Art de Verifier les Bates, — a fourth is named — 
Gerard, Provost, that is Dean, and Archdeacon, of Cologne. Accord- 
ing to this book, Margaret's grandmother, the heiress of Berg, was still 
alive at the time of her marriage; but she had previously given consent 
to an arrangement by which her son ruled in her lifetime ; and the 
bride's great-grandmother, Joanna of Holland and Hainault, widow of 
the first Duke of Juliers, was also living. 

In 1 364, Margaret of Berg was married to Otho, Duke of Brunswick, 
sumamed ' the Warlike ' and ' the Mighty,' but popularly nicknamed 
the — * Quade ' — which, according to the family historian, means — ' the 
Bad ; ' ' so called ^m the crossness of his temper,' says Anderson. 
Another author adds that he was also known as — ' the Mad Dog.' If 
the Brunswick Chronicle may be trusted, he was a restless, irritable 
man of sixty-one; she a blooming maiden of sixteen. As to the great 
discrepancy of age, I entertain doubts, which wiU be presently stated. 
The wedding festivities were held in the Castle of Bahrutz, the Gi)ttingen 
residence of the Princes of Brunswick. ' All sorts of knightly games 
and pleasant bonfires took place,' says the Chronicle, ' and all iJie week 
before the great Eve of the Fast * (Shrove Tuesday), * in terribly great 
cold and scarcity then at GOttingen ; a htmten' (quarter of a bushel) 'of 
oats was worth two shillings and a half ; a small bundle of hay, three 
GOttingen pennies; and eggs, three a penny; yet the people of 
Gottingen gave the princely bride twenty-four hinUen of oats and 
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twenty -foar casks of beer.' Happily for these poor people their new 
Duchess proved a thonghtfnl and compassionate mistress. Perhaps 
even at the moment of her marriage there was as little joy in her heart 
as in those of the starving labourers ; for, whether Duke Otho was old 
or not, he was certainly famed for his rough deeds ; and, moreover, he 
was ]:H*obably not even a willing bridegroom, it being very doubtful 
whether he would ever have taken a wife to himself if his father had 
not urged him to the step, on the ground that he was his only son. 

With regard to Duke Otho's age, I venture to assert that the family 
histories which I have been able to peruse are unintelligible. One 
great authority indeed — * the Brunswick-LOneburg Chronicle * — consists 
mainly of fragmentary old manuscripts, pieced together by the collectors 
— Bunting and Letzner, — and there are certainly signs that at this 
period they skipped a generation, or fused two into one. Extraordinary 
longevity is imputed to the Guelfs of that era. If Otho was sixty -one 
when he married, his father Ernest, who survived that event eighteen 
years, must have been nearly a hundred when he died. Otho lived 
thirty years in wedlock, which would bring him to ninety-one. His 
son Otho died in the ninety-ninth year after his parents* marriage, so 
that even if he was the youngest of their small family he was possibly 
turned ninety. These statements are not, indeed, to be at once rejected 
because they are singular; but they are accompanied by others still 
harder of comprehension, which tend to render the whole account 
suspicious. Not only did Otho the Quade, — bom, it is said, in 1303, — 
wait till 1364 to marry, but his sister Agnes did not marry the Count 
of Ziegenhain and Nidda till 1372 ; be had another sister, Anna or 
Elizabeth, — the chroniclers hardly know which, — famed for her pride, 
who married William III., Count of Henneberg ; the date of this event is 
not to be found in the Cluronide; but Schowart gives it as 1314; — 
certainly a wide interval! One other hypothesis besides that of a 
generation passed over, may, of course, be suggested ; namely, that 
Ernest had two or more wives. Some books, indeed, give him a Princess 
of Sagan, who is variously called Elizabeth and Barbara; others, a 
Princess of Hesse, called both Elisabeth and Margaret A widow 
named Elizabeth died, as her epitaph states, in 1390. It is almost 
certain that Otho's mother must have been the Hessian lady, on account 
of a tradition which connects him with the succession to the Land- 
graviate ; but if so he can hardly have been bom in 1303, since Adelaide 
of Hesse, — apparently a daughter of the same parents as his mother, — 
married Casimir, King of Poland, so late as 1341 ; he has, perhaps, been 
confused with some other Otho of a former marriage or former genera- 
tion who died early ; or 1303 may be a mistake for 1330. 

It may be here observed that there is some doubt even about the 
year of Margaret's marriage, which Bunting and Letzner date 1364, 
and Erath 1368 ; I have adopted the former date because it is given 
by an early chronicler. 

Otho the Quade was passioiiately fond of hunting, of racing, both 
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on horseback and foot, — and apparently of all sports wbicb lay within 
his reach. In his youth he seems to have led a wild, outdoor life in the 
country about Friedland, GOttingen, and Nordheim, known as the 
Valley of the Leine, — where in former days King Henry the Fowler 
bad acquired his surname. The Duke's unde, known as Otho the 
Mild, had also been noted for his love of the same pastimes, pursued in 
this happy valley ; but it seems to have been the younger Prince who 
was called Otho of the Leine, — until he eained more imposing sur- 



The tradition connecting this Duke with Hesse is as follows : — 
Henry the Iron, its Landgrave, had outlived his two sons, and also two 
brothers ; but Louis, one of the brothers, had left a son Hermann, and 
a third brother, younger than Louis, still lived, — also named Hermann ; 
the latter Prince, who was unmarried, and of advanced age, did not 
attempt any rivahy with his nephew. That nephew — ^faiown as 
Hermann the Learned, — had commenced an ecclesiastical career; the 
Brunswick Chronicle says that he was a Canon of Magdeburg ; he had 
studied both in Paris and in Prague, and his unde looked upon him 
as disquaUfied for secular government. The Landgrave was, perhaps, 
glad of excuses for exduding both relatives, and his thoughts turned to 
the son of his daughter, who lived at no great distance, and whose 
turbulent disposition harmonised with his own. 

Unfortunately for Otho, he wanted patience ; the Landgrave lived to 
extreme old age, and his grandson began to think that he was kept too 
long waiting ; he had the same injustice to endure from his father, and 
his circumscribed position evidently galled him ; he fdt straitened in 
territory or money, or both ; and the promised land seemed to mock his 
visictn like a Fata Morgana. One day when hunting with some 
Hessian knights near Mdsungen, he suddenly pushed back his hair and 
exclaimed : — ' Were two eyes closed, my need would be at an end ; I 
should be a rich Prince ! ' Whereupon Eckhard of Rohrenfurt rejoined, 
' My Lord, beware of the devil; I know of nearer heirs.' And in concert 
with Simon of Henneberg, this nobleman sought the Landgrave. Simon 
also had heard with indignation the speech of the Brunswick Prince ; 
he probably was one of the great Counts of that name, and so it was 
he who addressed the Landgrave, saying to him : — ' My Lord, will you 
give your possessions to one who wishes for your death ? ' — And then 
they both told him what they had heard. Now a Prince who — ^like this 
Landgrave — ^had driven his wife out of the country, quarrelled with his 
brothers, and rejected his nephew, was not a very safe person to offend ; 
and when he heard of his grandson's undutifol speech, he swore his 
favourite oath, in the name of his canonised ancestress — the Hungarian 
Princess who became Landgravine of Thuringia: — 'So help me, St. 
Elizabeth, that word shall cost my daughter's son the land ! ' And 
then he sent for Hermann the Learned, who had not yet taken the 
higher orders, appointed him co-regent and his heir ; so that when 
Henry the Iron died in 1376, at the age of one hundred and four. 
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Hermann, — who had married Joanna of Naesan, and become the father 
of a family, — succeeded to his territorieB without opposition. 

This story is told by two Hessian writers, — Senck^berg, — and 
Rommel, who has endeavoured to reduce the eccentric narratiyes of 
Benckenberg and others to order. The longevity assigned to the Land- 
grave is, however, decidedly remarkable ; and likewise the fact that when 
he was an old man his nephew seems to have been quite a young one, 
since he had not definitively entered on any career. The Brunswick^ 
LUneburg Chronicle also relates the story, but as it does not admit that 
Otho the Quade was the son of a Hessian mother, it assigns the 
marriage of his uncle — Otho the Mild — with Jutta, or Agnes, of Hesse, 
— combined with some previous cousinship, — as the reason for Landgrave 
Henry's first choice of him, — but this hypothesis is far-fetched. 

Although Otho the Quade was a mighty hunter, it would seem that 
he only slaughtered animals when there were no men to slaughter. At 
the time when his father had determined on seeing him married, he was 
under the ban of the Archbishop of Mayence for an attack upon the 
castle of Hohnstein or Hohenstein ; and it was with great difficulty 
that the removal of the sentence was obtained in order that he might 
participate in a rite of the Church. Margaret's life as the consort of 
such a Prince was, of course, not entirely one of ease and pleasure ; the 
catalogue of Otho's violent deeds would fonn a long chapter ; but only 
those acts are here mentioned which are distinctly known to have 
affected his wife's domestic peace. 

When his first cousin Duke Magnus Torquatus of Brunswick- 
WolfembQttel was killed in 1373, Otho and his father Ernest took upon 
themselves the administration of the possessions of that branch, for the 
children who were minors. This was in accordance with family custom ; 
but in the present case the right was abused by Otho after the death of 
Duke Ernest. Frederic, the eldest son of Magnus, was so meanly kept 
and treated in his own castle of Wolfembtittel, that he was there con- 
sidered only as an esquire or shield-bearer (' scutifer '). At last he told 
his tale of wrong to the inhabitants of Brunswick town ; and by their 
advice, one day when the — * advocate '—or governor, placed at Wolfem- 
biUtel by Otho, was feasting in a tavern, the Prince seized the keys from 
a decrepit old man who was porter, raised the drawbridge, set free the 
numerous captives whom Duke Otho had kidnapped on the high roads, 
and manned the castle with them. The citizens, who had groaned 
under the oppression of Otho's government, were ready to side with 
Frederic ; he despatched messengers to Brunswick for assistance, and 
on the arrival of troops, unfurled the banner of his house, to the great 
joy of his people ; the unfaithful guardian was speedily — * driven beyond 
the woods.' The history of this crisis, which reduced Otho once more to 
the condition of a petty ruler, — whereas during Frederic's period of 
tutelage he had governed all Brunswick save the Grubenhagen ter- 
ritory, — is most fully related by Hermann Comer. Undoubtedly the 
Duke's family and household, and all who approached him, were to be 
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pitied 80 long as he brooded over this check. The Branswick Chronicle, 
after touching on the subject, continues : — * And Duke Otho besides all 
this behaved yery sourly and unfriendly to his own wife, whom he would 
not have much with him ; wherefore she held her court mostly in the 
fnU fear of God and quiet prudence at Oottingen, and afterwards at 
Hardessen, which Duke Otho had assigned her as a dower-house, (after 
he had driven away those of Rostorf, on account of their misdeeds)'. 
This passage refers to the feuds of a family of that name, whose 
divisions Otho had turned to account. ' The cause of the angry and 
unmannerly sourness was chiefly that the pious and Christian Princess 
neither could nor would take the unquiet and irregular life of her lord 
easily, but sometimes became eager in objecting, which the Prince could 
not endure.' 

Shortly after the emancipation of young Frederic, Otho was involved 
in a quarrel with his own capital, which seems to have owed its origin 
to their support of the Rostorfs, — ' Anno Domini 1385, XI. Kalend. 
Julii, Indict VIII. They of Gottingen triumphed against Duke Otho 
the Quade, and took their banner out in the morning, and came again 
to their town in the evening.* Upon this Duke Otho built a castle and 
defences at Burg Cronau to overawe Oottingen ; he forgot, however, to 
provision and munition them sufficiently ; so the townspeople surprised 
the fort and pulled it down. A long siege of Gottingen under the direction 
of its Duke, ensued, with the inevitable results of sickness and famine. 
' Thus were the poor and those that were weakly, in great need and 
hardship, so that it is said in the same night and same place several 
children and sickly persons died of hunger, which Margaret of Berg, the 
Duke's consort, so long as she lived, lamented and wept bitterly.' During 
this time the good Duchess must have had her private as well as public 
sorrow, for she lost her eldest son William in the same year. The 
Duke was, however, in no wise softened by his wife*s entreaties, but 
threatened to bum the town. 

At this crisis the secret efforts of Margaret induced certain noble- 
men to come forward as mediators ; they are called — Werner of Adel- 
wessen, — Herman of Oldershausen, hereditary Marshal of Brunswick, — 
and Tilo of Rerslingeroda ; and their endeavours to restore peace were 
successful, — at least so far that the immediate prospect of a bitter war 
was averted ; but it does not seem that Otho, and the boon companions 
who surrounded him, ever kept long on good terms with the GOttingers; 
or, indeed, that the Duke — so long as he could wield a sword — was known 
to remain at peace with those about him for any appreciable term of 
days. His castle of Balrutz, which was in the capital near the Nicolas 
Gate, was destroyed by the citizens in 1390, with the adjoining church, 
because the bailiffs whom he had left to govern the town and the rest of 
his officials residing there, had proved tyrannical ; and the men of GOt- 
tingen determined that no Prince of the house of Brunswick should ever 
from that time forward live amongst them. The government became 
disorganised, property insecure, the roads dangerous, and in self- 
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defence the people took the kw into their own hands. Bnt whatever 
Bins the chroniclers lay to Otho*8 charge, they never speak of Margaret 
without praioe. ' She was a highly gifted, blessed, and pions Princess^ 
wherefore she conld not always take easily all the deeds and afiPairs 
which her lord undertook, and felt hearty compassion for the poor and 
weakly people ; and many times (as the old people who were acquainted 
with her testified and proclaimed) if any foUy was committed she 
repaired it. Especially she advanced the honour of God diligently and 
in a devotional spirit, and regularly attended the religious services very 
earnestly ; she held excellent order in her daily alms, distributed them 
herself horn her own table to the needy and weakly, not to the strong 
and lazy. For the other sick and pregnant women of Hardessen she 
had so much compassion, that without distinction she went as well to 
the poor as to the rich, visited them, comforted them, and as much as 
was possible, assisted them.* 

Margaret had one surviving son, Otho ; he lost an eye, it is not 
stated how ; but altogether he evidently resembled his father too much 
in his disposition to contribute greatly to the happiness of his mother ; 
though, — reared under the influence of her example, — ^he proved in some 
respects his superior. His marriage with Agnes of Hesse, daughter of 
Landgrave Hermann, was, of course, intended to close that petty feud 
which the disappointed Duke of Brunswick long kept up with his sup- 
planter. In like manner the union of Margaret's daughter — Agnee — with 
a Count of Hohenstein was, perhaps, the gage of reconciliation with his 
family, — a younger branch of the old Thuringian sovereign stock. Her 
second daughter Elizabeth married Eric, Duke of Brunswick Gruben- 
hagen, who stood to her in the relationship of third cousin, according to 
the pedigree ; and who was thereby encouraged to hope that Duke Otho 
would not look covetously on his territory. Both of these daughters 
were settled within reach of their mother; and she thus enjoyed the 
privilege, then unusual to Princesses, of occasional intercourse with them 
and their children. 

Otho died on the 13th of December, 1394. His last years appear 
to have been spent principally at Hardessen, where he held his court 
after he had been driven from GOttingen. It may therefore be inferred 
that he was much with Margaret at this time, and it might have 
been hoped that her influence would have had a softening effect upon 
hiB mind, but the supposition is hardly borne out by the facts. He 
did, indeed, employ hiniself in works of construction, as opposed to those 
of destruction which had been his delight, and greatly enlarged and 
improved Hardessen from the mere village it had been under the 
Rostorfs ; but even this peaceful occupation seems to have been under- 
taken from motives of spite ; he evidently intended his new town to 
supersede the rebellious capital, — which it never did. Hardessen, — 
now Hardeggen, — is still an insigpiificant town compared with its rival, 
from which it is distant about ten miles. Otho's end was so far con- 
sistent with his previous career that it found him once more under the 
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ban of the ArclibiBhop of Mayence, on account of violence exercised on 
the inhabitants of Gottingen ; and — as he died suddenly — it is probable 
that no attempt had been made to escape from its effects. In former 
days Otho had purchased the privilege of brotherhood in the Pauline 
lilonastery of Urbrechtshusen by making presents out of his spoils to the 
nuns, — who must be pronounced somewhat lax in their views, or pain- 
folly simple-minded, to accept such offerings; but when Margaret 
attempted to bury him there in accordance with his last wishes, the 
monks, and the clergy of the province in general, commenced an outcry, 
and represented the impossibility of interring in consecrated ground 
one who had died under the ban of the Church. With much trouble 
and expense the Duchess wrung — from Archbishop Matthias — permis- 
sion to lay the old man's bones in an unsanctified comer, without bells, 
hymns, or religious ceremonial of any sort ; and thus he was buried, 
with the lamentations of the mourners for sole solenmity. In course of 
time, the perseverance and money of the Duchess procured the removal 
of the ecclesiastical censure, and she then had the ground consecrated, 
and a chapel built thereon, — ^well appointed, adorned, and endowed. A 
monument was erected, bearing the effigy and arms of her husband, who 
as the inscription states : — ' in great love of the Lord and humility, 
. during his life chose this spot for his grave, expecting the day of future 
judgment' Let us hope that Margaret had good reason to believe in 
her husband's penitence ! 

The pious Duchess is said to have emulated the longevity of the 
family into which she had married. She must have been forty-six at 
the time of her husband's death, and she lived forty-eight years a 
widow. This period was perhaps one of comparative peace, but it 
was marked by some troubles. Her brother Rupert, Bishop of Pader- 
born, seems to have died two or three years after her husband ; if his 
rhyming Latin epitaph may be believed, he was a shining light. The 
next Archbishop was — ' Johannes de Hoya' — at whose death the Pope 
sent one Bertrandus, — a Lombard of Ferrara, Doctor of Decrees and 
auditor of the Apostolical Palace, — to replace him ; but this foreigner, who 
arrived in 1899, was driven away in 1^1 ; and then William of Berg 
was accepted by the Pontiff. The Chronicle of Engelhus, from which 
this account is taken, says that he was dispensed by the Pope, being 
under age. That Margaret had a brother under age in 1401 is, how- 
ever, very unlikely, if he was the child of the same mother, and the con- 
trary is not alleged ; Rupert, indeed, is declared by his epitaph to come 
on one side of the Dukes of Bavaria ; ^ith regard to W^illiam nothing is 
stated on this subject, nor is the reason of the Pope's previous opposition 
given ; but probably the hindrance was that he had not taken the higher 
orders. The father of these Princes, and of Margaret, had at one time the 
misfortune of being taken prisoner by the Count of Cleves at the battle 
of Cleverham ; but worse than this afterwards befell him. There seems 
to have been a tendency to undutiful behaviour lurking in the blood of 
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ihiB race ; the Dake's father Gerard had imprisoned his father William T. 
on a charge of gross depravity ; and now William II. was confined by 
his son Adolf, — on what pretext does not appear. The aooonnt is given 
in — LAri de Tirifier let Bates — as follows : — * He had granted to 
his son Adolf the title of Count Ravensberg. The latter in the year 
1404, tired of seeing him reign so long, had him arrested nnawares, and 
shut him np in the castle of Nenenburg, according to the Chronicle of 
Cologne. But the following year, William, having escaped from his 
prison, made war npon his rebellions son. William, Bishop-elect of 
Paderbom, brother of Adolf, joined his father in the endeavour to 
revenge the violence done to nature in his person. The same Chronicle 
says, that the wife of William sought the fknperor in Frankfort to com> 
plain of the conduct of this unnatural son, who was in consequence 
placed under the ban of the Empire ; and that Adolf then consented to 
an accommodation by virtue of which he retained all the lands beyond 
the Wipper ; and his father had all on the near side of that river along 
the Rhine. Count William died on the 24rth of June, 1408. Grobelin 
Persona in his Cosmodromion (state 6, cap. 70, p. 289) praises his 
valour, justice, and care for the protection of churches, Ac* To the 
same effect is his rhyming epitaph given by Engelhus, who states that 
it was he who enclosed DQsseldorf with walls fortified by towers. 
Adolf, the unfeeling son, married Yolande of Bar, and contested that 
duchy with Ren^ of Anjou ; probably his previous ccmduct told against 
him in the family compact of succession. But as already said, he died 
Duke of Juliers as well as Beig, leaving no issue, for his only son had 
predeceased him. William, who had given up his bishopric, and mar- 
ried Anna of Tecklenburg, succeeded him and continued the line. 

The distress and scandal of these family dissensions was not Mar- 
garet's only sorrow. Although her son, Otho Cocles, — * the One-eyed,' 
— inherited her spirit sufficiently to reform the administration of justice 
and restore order to his territory, the unquiet soul of his race showed 
itself in his treatment of his wife, Agnes of Hesse. Perhaps he had 
imbibed from his father the feeling that he was wronged by her family, 
and resented the attempt at reconciliation which had obliged him to 
marry her; for he is said to have treated her with unmistakable neglect, 
and that without reasonable cause. At length her brother, the Land- 
grave, interfered, and, strangely enough, he died suddenly while thus 
engaged ; but I cannot find any hint of poison — even in the Hessian 
Chronicles. It would seem, indeed, that Otho felt for the time overawed 
by this visitation of Providence, for he returned to live with his wife at 
Manden. The result was the birth of a daughter, named Margaret, — 
after the good grandmother, who had in all likelihood exerted herself in 
the restoration of harmony. But it is probable that the Duke soon 
became tired of domestic life, for this Princess remained the only child, 
and, as she grew np, became a subject of dispute between her father 
and mother. Her own wish was to embrace a conventual life ; — she 
had certainly no reason to admire marriage from observations made in 
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her immediate family circle* Her mother supported this resolution ; not 
only did bo marked a vocation for spiritual things inspire her with pious 
joy, hut she may also have indulged the human weakness of desiring to 
keep her daughter near her. The father, of course, took an opposite 
▼iew, and hetrothed this young Margaret on his own authority, — hut to 
whom the Chronicler does not state. Meanwhile the mother had resolved 
to huild an abhey at Uttzlar, — then a residence of this portion of the 
Brunswick family, — for her daughter and twelve nuns, to be dedicated 
to St John the Baptist, and had stored up, — ^in the castle chapel, — relics, 
pictures, precious stones, and altar decorations, in readiness for the 
intended foundation. The Duke cannot certainly have been much at 
home, or he must have seen what was going on, and stopped the pre- 
parations. When, however, he did appear, — to announce that the hand 
of the young lady was promised, and that she must at once make ready 
for her wedding, — things assumed a serious aspect ; and the Princess 
Margaret saw no remedy but to pray night and day that she might 
not become an occasion of trouble in the land. Her supplications were 
heard, and she died before the wedding-day. Her magnificent trousseau, 
adds the narrator, was divided between ihe Abbey of Oassel and the 
Church of Uttzlar, in which last-named edifice she lies buried, but 
without a monument Otho never had a son, and was the last Duke 
-of his line. 

A monastic spirit seems to have prevailed among the female descent 
dants of the pious Duchess Margaret Of the Countess of Hohenstein's 
family I know Uttle, — of its women next to nothing, — although its 
fortunes will form occasionally the topic of allusions in the next biogra- 
phy. But three children of her younger daughter — Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Brunswick Grubenhagen, — became successively Abbesses of Ganders- 
heim,=— that distinguished foundation of Gerburgis, niece to the Em- 
peror Otho II., which the nun Hroswitha, — one of a learned sisterhood, 
— rendered famous by her writings, in the tenth century. The head of the 
community was, by virtue of her office, a Princess of the Empire. That 
the good grandmother witnessed the receptions and final consecrations 
of her daughter's children, or at least some of those ceremonials, is very 
probable. Margaret survived two out of the three Abbesses. She had 
other granddaughters sisters to the nuns, — Anna, the wife of Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, and subsequently of a Brunswick cousin, whose 
history will be noticed in the life of Agnes Bemauer ; and Margaret, 
Countess of Lippe, of whom I have nothing to tell. 

The Brunswick-Lttneburg Chronicle represents the long widowhood 
of the Duchess Margaret as spent in peace and honour ; she appears to 
have been Sovereign Lady of Hardessen and Nordheim for life, and 
did much good to the clergy and poor sick people ; it was she who 
built the parish church and ^e priest's house at Hardessen, — adorning, 
moreover, and endowing her work, and also bestowing many privileges 
on the benefice. 

The last mention of thb Princess is as follows : — ' When, a. 1433, 
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in a tumult on the Harz, thirty-three burghers of Nordheim were killed 
and woefully slaughtered, and her Princely grace received the tidings 
at Hardessen, they sank so deeply into her heart, and she felt such com- 
passion, that she bitterly lamented and wept the poor slaughtered burghers 
for four weeks at Hardessen, went about in woollen clothing and bare- 
footed, and fasted ; (as was then the custom ;)* — she being, it should be 
noted, at that time eighty -fiye years of age ; — * and she ordered besides, 
as a corporal punishment, that neither in Hardessen nor in Nordheim, 
for a whole year, should any music, — whether trumpets or fifes, — or 
any singing by day or night, be heard in the streets. From which 
truly the heartiTelt love that she had for her subjects is to be traced, 
that she as a true Christian land- mother must have had a compassionate 
heart for her subjects. When, however, this much- valued Princess had 
held her princely widowhood in Hardessen forty-eight years, she fell 
asleep blissfully in Grod, a. 1442, and was buried at Hardessen in the 
chapel before the high altar, with great grief and lamentations of all 
her subjects. Her monument is erected there, ornamental and hand- 
some, and has to this day remained uninjured.' This account was 
written in the century following that in which Margaret's death took 
place. 

The Chronicle distinctly makes her ninety -four at the time of her 
decease, and the genealogical table given by Erath states that — ' she 
died at a great age.' The notice of the Duchess Margaret's last days 
just quoted from the Brunswick- LOneburg Chronicle is followed by 
some doggerel Grerman verses in her praise, by Johannes Severinus, of 
which the sense is, indeed, better than the poetry. When he states 
that she was — ' elected to bear her cross with patience, and thereby 
remained in the grace of God,' — we have at once before us the idea of 
her life of continual self-abnegation, cheered, indeed, — as he proceeds to 
describe, — by the practice of good works, and even in its darkest hours 
illumined by a joyous radiance from on high. ' She shall rise,' he con- 
cludes, * at the last day, and shine like the bright sun in Jesus Christ 
the Son of God.' 

The few particulars which are on record concerning the three sister 
Abbesses of Gandersheim, have been reserved for a postscript, in order 
not to interrupt the story of the Duchess's own life. 'The first 
daughter, FraOlein Sophia,' — says the Chronicle, — ' was spiritual, and 
elected the twenty -eighth Abbess of Gandersheim, a. 1402, Indict. 10, 
when Benedict IX. was Pope, and Rupert Roman Emperor, from whom 
also she received the regalia. She ruled ten years, and died a. 1412. 
The second daughter, Agnesia, was after the death of her sister elected 
the twenty-ninth Abbess of Gandersheim, a. 1412, when John XXII. 
of the name was Pope and Sigismund Emperor, who also took her and 
the Abbey of Gandersheim under his protection and that of the Empire* 
She ruled the foundation of Gandersheim twenty-seven years, and died 
A* 1439/ In the cases of these two Princesses, it is impossible to 
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asoertain whether their marked yocation for a duistral life led to their 
profession, or whether family reasons had a greater share in deciding 
their destinies, — but Elizabeth, the third sister, was a widow when she 
entered the convent, and might, therefore, be assumed to have thought 
for herself, whatever were her determining motives. Yet other family 
dates favour the supposition that this Duchess was a child-widow, and 
the fftct that she returned to her own country adds strength to this 
idea. Her husband, Bogislas VII., Duke of Pomerania, died in 1404 ; 
at this time Sophia was already Abbess, but apparently she was very 
young when thus promoted. Elizabeth retired first to her own castle 
of Salz der Helden, but afterwards lived principally with her sisters. 
When she took the veil does not appear ; only that she succeeded Agnes 
in 1439, as thirtieth Abbess. 

According to the Brunswick annals, the Duchess of Pomerania 
proved a stem disciplinarian and reformer ; she took her nuns to task 
for throwing oflF their religious habit, with which it is probable that 
they had thrown off much else that was religious. Some years after 
the death of her grandmother she was driven from Gandersheim by an 
epidemic, and took refuge at Salz der Helden, which is about eighteen 
miles from Gottingeu, in the direction of Hanover ; and is also connected 
with the memory of the pious and charitable Margaret of Sagan, wife 
of Elizabeth's brother Henry, who built there a chapel, restored in 
modem times for the use of a cemetery. But here the Duchess- Abbess 
found herself in the midst of war. Eimbeck had been taken, and 
Gmbenhagen threatened by Hessian troops, who laid waste the country 
around, and appeared before her castle with the expectation of gaining 
possession at the first summons, and of overawing the neighbourhood 
from this stronghold. It is said that Elizabeth owed her safety to a 
curious device suggested by the women about her, — probably not her 
nuns, but secular attendants. In pursuance of her orders a chemise 
was tied to a pole, and exhibited as a banner at one of the windows of 
the castle, — a reproof to the Landgrave for attacking women ; he was 
so thoroughly shamed by the taunt that he withdrew his troops. 

It must be owned that Margaret's Abbess -granddaughters are not 
so tenderly handled by Bodo; the historian of Gandersheim, as by their 
own family chroniclers. He brackets the three sisters, Sophia, Agnes, 
and Elizabeth, together as Abbesses, with the observation : — * To whom 
is ascribed the dilapidation of things.* Bodo was a monk of Clusa, 
over which house the Abbey of Gandersheim had jurisdiction, and the 
Abbess Agnes had carried matters with a high hand there, causing an 
intrading Abbot — 'Dethlevius' — and his supporters to be 'judicially 
removed.' The Abbess Elizabeth was urged by Nicolas, Cardmal of 
8t. Peter ad Vincula, the Pope's legate, to assist him in the reformation 
of the convent of the Blessed Virgin, aflSliated to her Abbey, — ^where- 
upon Bodo satirically remarks, that if the Cardinal had tumed his atten- 
tion to Gandersheim itself he would have embraced an excellent oppor- 
tunity of recalling a religious body to the primitive observance of its rule. 
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Eliz*beth*0 own reforms may have been pnbaequent to ibis period, 
but it is probable that Bodo did not believe in them to any great extent 
It is impossible now to determine who is to be accepted as the best 
authority on this subject The Abbess survived tiU 1472 ; the date of 
her birth is not given, but she can hardly have been much, if at all, 
under eighty when she died. 
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ANNA OF 8CHWARZBURG, 

LANDGRAVINE OF THURINGIA, 

(1390?— 1431.) 

AND 

KATHARINE OF BRUNSWICK, 

ELECTRE8S AND DUCHESS OF SAXONY, MARGRAVINE) 

OF MISNIA. 

(1388?— 1442.) 

The family annals of the German Counts are often more interesting 
to the student than those of more exalted potentates, hecause they 
necessarily disclose so much of the by-ways of history. Foremost 
among these minor Princes were the Counts of Schwarzburg, who, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, narrowly missed the first rank of 
all, and who maintained a poet in the chronicles of their fatherland long 
after that period. 

The origin of this family, like that of many others, is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. In common with several other Counts of northern 
Germany, they claimed a descent from the Saxon chief, Witikind the 
Black. But their chronicler, Lindner, considers their authenticated 
history to begin with Sizzo, who was Count of Kefemburg and Schwarz- 
burg in 1109. Without entering into details concerning the vicissitudes 
of the race, it suffices to say that in course of time it became divided 
into several branches ; the two main divisions, and the only ones which 
need be noticed here, were those of Schwarzburg proper, — and of 
Blankenburg, — founded by the two sons of Ganther VII. towards the 
dose of the thirteenth century. This GOnther VII. is further notice- 
able as the founder of the Abbey of Ilmen, or Ilmenau, which became a 
retreat for many ladies of his family. GQnther — ' the King ' — was a 
great-grandson of that common ancestor, and twenty-first of his name ; 
for every male of the family assumed a number, and they were nearly 
aU Henrys or Giinthers. This celebrated man belonged to the younger 
or Blankenburg line, which became far more distinguished than the 
elder; but was known as Count 'of (von)^though not 'at' — (zu) 
Schwarzburg. His history is a melancholy one. 

Ganther XXI. was already distinguished alknong noblemen, when 
Louis Elector of Brandenburg, son of the Emperor Louis the Bavarian, 
selected him as an opponent to Charles of Luxemburg, — the new candi- 
date for German and Roman royalty. Neither Louis himself, nor any 
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Other great Prince, would undertake the risk ; but it was considered 
that a Count had less to lose and more to gain, and that, if the thing 
could be done, GQnther would do it. The Schwarzbnrg Count was 
loyally warned by his neighbour, the Landgrave of Thuringia, who had 
shrunk from the struggle, — but he probably attributed his advice to 
jealousy, as he had been at varianoe with that Prince. GQnther was 
declared King at Frankfort by Henry of Vimeburg, deposed Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, — ^in his own name, — that of the Palatine Rudolf, 
— of the Margrave Louis of Brandenburg, — ^and of the Dukes of Saxe- 
Lauenburg ; and, as such, presented to the people, standing on the high 
altar of 8t Bartholomew's Church. But Charles had many ways of 
lessening his rival's following ; he won even two of his Schwarzbnrg 
cousins to his side, and detached the great Palatine from the opposite 
cause by marrying his daughter. GQnther fell ill, and it was whispered 
that he had been poisoned by the Frankfort doctor — Freydank, — 
probably at Charles's instigation. Still the elected monarch continued 
to defend his right, until he was shut up in the little town of Eltwil 
(Eltville) in the Rheingau ; here., weak and suffering — by the advice of 
Louis, who considered resistance hopeless, — he made terms with Charles 
and renounced all pretensions to royalty. He died three days after this 
settlement — 1 4th of June, 1349, at Frankfort ; — Charles and all the 
assembled Princes walked in the funeral procession, and the body was 
borne by twenty Counts of the Empire. 

A few years later the next Landgrave of Thuringia, — Frederic the 
Strenuous, — is found officiating before the Emperor Charles at Metz 
with a Count GQnther of Schwarzbnrg, — the former as Chief Huntsman, 
— the latter as Under Huntsman ; but this GQnther seems to have been 
a scion of the elder branch, and, therefore, no near relative of the un- 
fortunate King. Directly the Mectors had performed their functions, 
the Landgrave and the Count entered the hall followed by three hounds, 
and placed a. deer and a wild boar on the table, to the sound of 
trumpets. 

GQnther the King left one sickly son, who died childless in 1357 ; 
and, according to the Ilmen pedigree, a daughter, — Elizabeth, — who 
became a nun in the Abbey, apparently the very year of her father's 
death. The Blankenburg line was continued by the children of his 
elder brother, Henry XV. This Count had two sons, — of course, a 
Henry and a GQnther, — ^both of whom became in their turn fathers of 
sons ; and one member of each family may be said to have become a 
distinguished man. GQnther XXVIIL (son of Henry XVII.) was a 
well-known statesman under the Roman Kings, — Wenoeslaus, Rupert, 
and Sigismund, — and his name is found in most of the important 
transactions of the time. GQnther XXIX. (son of GQnther XXV.) 
laboured, as will be seen, with considerable success for the territorial 
and political aggrandisement of his house. 

It was fortunate that as the race increased and multiplied, so 
did its possessions ; the King's two nephews, — ^fathers of these energetic 
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GOnthere, — ^had married two CounteeseB of Hohenstein ; in 1347 their 
father promised his eons-in-law the reversion of his castle and domain 
of Sondershausen. This Count of Hohenstein died in 1356 without 
male issue ; but the collaterals of his house were so little pleased with 
his arrangements that they made war on the Counts of Schwarzburg. 
The question was decided against them by the Landgraves, — Frederic 
the Strenuous and Balthazar, — and peace restored. GUnther XXIX. 
succeeded his father as Lord of Sondershausen ; and in 1385, by virtue 
of some family compact^ he obtained possession of Blankenburg also, 
on the death of a first cousin, brother to GQnther XXVIII- 

Sondershausen must have been afief of Thuringia,but Schwarzburg, 
the original territory of the family, — including apparently the neigh- 
bouring town of Blankenburg, — was *reichsunmittelbar,' — held directly 
of the German kingdom, — to whose head alone its owners paid 
homage. And this was a proud feature of their position. The 
strongholds of the Schwarzburgs, whose descendants are now called 
Princes, are still objects of attraction to the tourist, and as such are 
noticed in Murray's Handbook for North Germany : — 

* Five miles from Rudolstadt above the small town of Blankenburg, 
rise the picturesque ruins of the castle of Greifenstein, birthplace of the 
unfortunate King Gttnther of Schwarzburg. Five miles further up this 
winding valley, one of the most beautiful in Thuringia, on the summit 
of a bold precipitous rock, stands the Schwarzburg, the cradle of the 
Schwarzburg Counts and Princes. The greater part of the castle is 
modem, erected after a conflagration, 1726. It presents little worth 
seeing, except the Kaiser Saal, a reUc still preserved of the old castle. 
It contains portraits of Roman Emperors Irom Julius Cassar to 
Charles IV., miserable daubs, and some ancient armour, including a 
suit attributed to King GUnther.* Schwarzburg is literally the * Black 
Fortress,' but the first part of the name seems to have been derived 
from the river Schwartz*, which, indeed, may have been so called from 
the colour of its waters. The author of an old descriptive chronicle of 
Thuringia says — ' This is the " Stammhaus " (stem-house or cradle) of 
those Counts of Schwarzburg who designate themselves therefore — of it. 
It lies upon a rock in the Thuringian Forest, two hours from KOnigsee, 
and is encircled by the river Schwartza up to the entrance. To this 
district, which is an imperial fief, belongs the town of KOnigsee, with 
fifty -three villages. It is held that Duke Wedelind of Saxony built 
this castle in the year of Christ 809.' 

Sondershausen is further north, near the Harz mountain. An old 
chronicle describes it as — * beyond the Hamleite on the river Wippra,' 
and proceeds to details concerning its land -stewardship, or jurisdiction 
over the surrounding country. Here the Counts of Hohenstein had suc- 
ceeded to a race of Barons of Sondershausen, — ' in the time of the great 
interregnum after the Emperor Frederic II.'s death,* — and held the fort for 
about a century, before they passed it on to the Counts of Schwarzburg. 
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Anna, the daughter of Count OOnther XXIX., was probably bom 
either at SonderBhaoBen or in Greifenatein Castle. Her mother, fiom 
whom she derived her baptismal name, was daughter of John I., Land- 
grave of Lenchtenberg, who had been a favourite with the Emperor 
Charles I V. ; he is said to have died in the very year of his grand- 
daughter's marriage. 

Count GCknther XXIX. of Schwarzburg had, besides his daughter 
Anna, four sons, — Henry XXVII., who seems to have departed this 
life in early youth, before his sister's marriage, — Henry XXIX., his 
eventual successor, — GOnther XXIII., Ardibishop of Magdeburg, — 
and another GOnther, who is called a Canon, without mention of place, 
and was probably a peaceful scholar, for he plays no part in the turbu- 
lent family history. If Anna spent much of her childhood at Greifen- 
atein, she may have had for her playmate another Anna of the elder 
line, who stood to her in the relationship of fifth cousin, and who would 
be living, before she took the veil, either at Schwarzburg or some other 
castle in the neighbourhood. The date, 1416, given in the Dmen 
pedigree, may refer either to this lady's entrance into the convent or to her 
attainment of the dignity of Abbess ; if the latter she ruled apparently 
for twenty -six years, dying in 1440. 

Nothing is known of our Anna's youth, save that she was early- 
affianced to Philip, Count of Nassau. It is to be hoped that she never 
saw him, or at least never loved him ; for — when her father was tempted 
by a more brilliant offer — he did not hesitate to break his word to Count 
Philip, although he had to pay him, as a fine, the whole of the money 
promised for Anna's marriage-portion. The wooer, who superseded 
Count Philip was Frederic, — sunamed the Peaceable and also the 
Simple, only son of Balthazar Landgrave of Thuringia. 

In the palmy days of feudalism the Landgraves of Thuringia had been 
among the most magnificent of German Princes. On the extincticm of 
their male line the land had fallen to the Margraves of Misnia in the 
following manner : — The Landgrave Hermann, son of Louis VI. and St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, died at the age of eighteen, just after his marriage 
with a Brunswick Princess, — poisoned, as was said, by his unde, 
Henry Raspe, brother of Louis, one of those relatives who had embittered 
his mother's life. Henry became Landgrave, but had no issue, and was 
the last Sovereign of his house. Then arose a fierce ccmtest between 
Sophif^, Duchess of Brabant, daughter of Louis and St Elizabeth, — and 
Henry Margrave of Misnia, son of Gute, a sister of Louis and Henry 
Raspe. It was a time of anarchy and confiision throughout Germany, 
when there was no undisputed King to adjudicate on the question. 
Sophia beheld her son acknowledged in Hesse, which was part of the 
contested territory ; but in Thuringia itself the Misnian influence pre- 
vailed ; — ^so Hesse and Thuringia were thenceforward ruled by different 
families, and Thuringia was united to Misnia. The final arrangement 
seems to have taken place in 126/>, and it had since been determined to 
blot out the remembrance of past strife by means of matrimonial and 
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other aUianoes. If these were not always successful in their results, at 
least there existed, at the heginning of the fifteenth century, no decided 
enmity hetween the two states. 

Three brothers, descendants in the fourth generation from Henry the 
Misnian, had succeeded their father, Frederic the Severe, in 1349 ; these 
were — Frederic the Strenuous, Balthazar, and William ' Codes ' or the 
One-eyed. They had two other brothers who were ecclesiastics. 
Frederic the Strenuous passed away in his prime, leaving his widow, — 
Katharine of Henneherg, who had brought Coburg into the family, — to 
govern during the minority of their sons. Of these, George died young ; 
the two who survived are known as Frederic the Warlike and William 
the Rich. The young Princes, like their uncle William Codes, are 
generally styled — the Margraves — in history, and seem to have been 
known by that title in their own day, but in documents they placed their 
more illustrious Thuringian dignity first. In German state-papers the 
observable difference is that they called themsdvee Landgraves in, — not 
of or at, — Thuringia ; a distinction which is lost in Latin writings. 

It was, indeed, their unde Balthazar who actually ruled in Thuringia, 
with Eisenach for his capital, and the far-famed Wartburg for his 
residence. The Landgrave had not married very early in life ; he had, 
it is said, been proposed as a husband for one of the Henneburg co- 
heiresses, who became the mother of Margaret of Nuremburg, — his 
eventual wife. He was thirty-eight when Anna, his daughter, was 
bom. She lived to be the wife of Rudolf, Elector of Saxony, but died iu 
1395, at the age of twenty-one. His son Frederic, by the same account, 
was twelve years younger than Anna, — ^bom in 1386, — ^and therefore 
much below his Misnian cousins in age. 

William Codes, whose capital was Dresden, was the real Margrave 
of Misnia, for, according to Bottiger, his nephews governed only in 
Osterland and Landsberg, — Freiberg and the mines being common to all 
the Princes ; he was long the husband of Ludomilla (whom some call 
Elizabeth), sister to the Margraves of Moravia, but had no issue. It 
so happened that the two elderly men, Balthazar and W^illiam, became 
widowers about the same time, and for the good of the family, if not 
for their own satisfaction, they both married again. Ludomilla died iu 
1400, and William, after testifying his affection and regret by the 
foundation of many altars and masses for the repose of her soul, cele- 
brated his second wedding with Anna of Brunswick, — apparently of the 
Grubenhagen line. The Landgravine Margaret seems to have died in 
1402, since it was in the November of that year that her husband 
founded ' an eternal light ' over her grave at Reinhardtsbmnn ; in 1404 
he, too, married again, his new wife being Anna of Saxony, the sister of 
his son-in-law Rudolf, and widow of Frederic, Duke of Brunswick, 
— ' the King.' Both these second marriages proved childless, and the 
world was still threatened with no less a calamity than the extinction 
of the house of Misnia. Frederic the Warlike had married shortly before 
his unde, but remained for years without an heir ; his brother was an 
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obstmate bachelor. Upon the boy, Frederic of Thuringia, mamly rested 
the hopes of the family ; they had, in aU respects, a poor foondatioD, 
bat under the circnmstances his settlement assumed an aspect of the 
highest importance to all the parties interested. 

Anna, Balthazar's second wife, — ' the Queen,* — as she was called by 
the partisans of her first husband, had given her elder daughter in 
marriage to Henry XXIX. of Schwarzburg, and, through her agency, 
the union of her stepson, Frederic, — with Henry's sister, Anna, — 
may have been suggested. This alliance was most distasteful to the 
Margraves, William Cocles and his nephews, who dreaded the ambition 
of the Counts, and, — although they no doubt exulted in the rising 
fortunes of their own house, — objected strongly to their neighbours' 
attempts at self-aggrandisement. In spite, however, of their opposition, 
the old Landgrave betrothed his son to Anna of Schwarzburg. 

It is curious how many ladies belonging to the House of Brunswick 
were at this time settled in the dominions of the Misnian Princes. 
Besides the widowed Anna, ' the Queeu,' — and the Grubenhagen Anna, 
— a daughter of Duke Otho * the Quade ' was married to a Count of 
Hoheustein in Thuringia, — and the young wife of Margrave Frederic 
the Warlike was a daughter of Duke Henry of Bruuswick. brother of 
* the King.' But little harmony, or unity of purpose, prevailed amongst 
all these relatives by blood and marriage. The union of Balthazar 
wnth the widowed Duchess or Queen connot be termed altogether a 
success. They were man and wife for the space of about two years 
only, yet they both became involved in pecxmiary difficulties, although 
the Landgrave up to that time appears to have been a prudent manager. 
In his old age he was thus compelled to inflict a poll-tax on his subjects. 
The position of the Landgravine Anna, as an ail-but Roman Sovereign, 
may have inspired her with notions of extravagance, though her title of 
Queen does not appear to have been recognised in Thuringia. It is also 
fair to add that the manhood — and approaching marriage — of young 
Frederic would account for some additional requirements on the part of 
his father. Frederic had already been twice proposed as a husband ; — 
first to Margaret of Hesse, a marriage which the Pope is said to have 
stopped on the ground of relationship ; and, secondly, to Flizabeth of 
Luxemburg- G/5rlitz. This scheme failed, apparently by reason of the 
reverses sustained by King Wenceslaus, — its sole promoter, — ^who clung 
to it in the hope of acquiring the support of Thuringia- The young 
Landgrave had taken part in the Bohemian war in 1401, — at least 
nominally, — being then about fifteen, and had been dubbed a knight by 
his imcle William, in the Thiergarten before Prague. 

Balthazar died in 1406, soon after his son's betrothal, and the 
same year ended the grandeur of Anna — * the Queen,' — ^who followed her 
husband to the grave within six months. But Frederic remained firm 
to his purpose of marrying the young Schwarzburg Countess. He had 
probably become attached to her, as they were quite sufficiently near 
neighbours to meet often, and had already fallen in some degree under 
the influence of her determined family. So the remonstrances of his 
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relatives availed notMng, and Frederic married Anna in the year follow- 
ing his father*8 deatli, 1407. He must have heen then about twenty- 
one ; she was in all likelihood younger. 

There is a marginal note concerning this event in the Thuringian 
Chronicle, edited by Schmidt, to this effect : — * A joyous wedding, but 
a sad result, as this historian shows.* — And the Chronicler writes as 
follows : — 

* The marriage of Anna was not only the source of many disagree- 
ments of the Landgrave with his uncle William the One-eyed, and his 
already named cousins, the Margraves, Frederic and William the Rich, 
but also the beginning of great disturbances of the Thuringian country 
and people, because Frederic IV. proved himself to be so weak and 
dependent that his father-in-law, with the help of his brother Henry 
XXV., of his son Henry XXIX, and of his daughter Anna, gradually 
got the government into his own hands. 

* And although he entered into a friendly marriage with her, never- 
theless a woeful war sprang from it. For Count GQnther got his son- 
in-law, the Landgrave, completely into his power, and he was not 
allowed to rule otherwise than as the old man, his father-in-law, would 
have it, and the Count was really Lord in the land ; he took the greatest 
care that the young lord should not come to his cousins, the Margraves, 
nor they to him ; and when letters from them, or petitions from the 
towns, were written to the young Landgrave, he took possession of 
them himself, and let none of them reach him ; he had arranged it all 
before, and gave answer according to his pleasure. 

' And after the complaints of the poor people in Thuringia, from 
day to day, came ever more and more before the elder Margrave 
Frederic, he was not at all pleased with the Count's government. At 
this time it came before him also that the Count was secretly practising 
to transfer part of the Thuringian land to the King of Bohemia, part to 
the Bishop of Mayence, and part to the Landgrave of Hesse. He sent 
to him several times to warn him from such an undertaking, and to 
admonish him seriously to g^ve up the pretended guardianship.' 

That GQnther would attempt to deprive the possible issue of 
Frederic and Anna, — his own grandchildren, — of Thuringia, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, is most unlikely. BOttiger, the modem historian 
of the country, says that the Landgrave at this time sold certain estates 
which he owned, — locked in the territories of the three Princes above 
named, — and that he gave up Eschwege and Sontra, — towns conquered 
by his father in a war with Hesse, — because he held them to be unlawful 
gains, which could not bring any blessing. Whether these were wise or 
foolish proceedings, it is evident that the Margraves thought their cousin 
had no right to dispose of land without consulting them. William Codes 
died in the very year of Anna's marriage, and the quairel no doubt be- 
came all the more bitter, because his nephews were thus deprived of the 
advantages residing in his experience and moderation. Dresden owed 
much to his fostering care, but he was buried in the cathedral of Meissen, 
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the old capital, which seemB to have given its name to the Margraviate. 
— Misnia heing Meissen in German. ' In spite of his one eye,' says 
Bottiger, ' (for the other was hurned ont by St Benno of Meissen, who 
appeared to him in a dream ! ), he always saw his true advantage ; 
" and he was called the wisest Prince that German lands had." * St 
Benno's harshness is explained by some dealings of William with the 
Meissen bishopric, — which were alleged, by those interested, to be unfair. 

Frederic of Thuringia inherited half the Mark of Misnia from his 
uncle ; this his cousins apparently considered too much. Whether he 
acquired land, or parted with it, the Landgrave was always wrong in 
their eyes — ^unless they profited by the transaction. 

The young Margraves were not slow in taking steps to defeat the 
Counts. In 1408, the year immediately following that of the marriage, 
they made Giinther and his two sons, Henry and the Archbishop, 
promise : — 1. Not to seize upon any land ; 2. To serve them truly ; 
3. Not to assume the guardianship of Landgrave Frederic, nor of any 
children who might be bom to him. — Moreover, Anna was deprived 
by anticipation of the guardianship of her possible children, — so far as 
the Margraves could ensure such a result by command or compact, — 
altliough the rights of mothers were fully recognised by the custom of 
her husband's family. It was stipulated that they were not to remain 
with her after attaining the age of eight, unless by special favour of the 
Margraves, — a somewhat hard penalty for being a Schwarzburg ! The 
whole settlement transferred the weak Landgrave fn)m the superinten- 
dence of the Counts, merely to place him under the care of the Margraves. 

* Frederic, up to his end in 1440,* says BiJttiger, * never attained 
his majority ; of the four lions which he ^splayed in his arms, he did 
not bear one in his breast; he stepped behind his stronger consort 
Anna and his Osterland cousins in the background, and would have 
been forgotten, had not a document here and there made his name and 
his existence known.' 

The author of the Historical Narrative of the Warthurg states 
that Frederic was sumamed not only — ' the Peaceable,' — ^but also — ' the 
Simple,' — * because he did and believed everything that was told him.' 

There can be little doubt, indeed, after reading the history of the 
struggles between contending parties for the custody of a Prince who 
was of an age when most, if not all. Princes in his day would have 
taken an active part in government, — ^much older, indeed, than many 
Sovereigns when declared major, for he was two -and- twenty at the 
time of the arrangement in 1408, — that he must have been of positively 
defective intellect ; and some compassion should be felt for the young 
girl doomed to be his companion for Hfe, and placed in that position by 
her father and brothers for the very purpose of bending him to their 
will. It was not only, nor even chiefly, the broader lands of Frederic 
^hich had tempted Count Giinther to break off his daughter's engage- 
ment with Philip of Nassau ; the greatest charm of the Thuringian 
alliance in his eyes was apparently Frederic's imbecility. Physically 
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the Landgrave Beems to have been at this time strong enough ; at 
least, he was devoted to hunting, and made use of the old casde of 
Reinhardtsbrunn, among the wooded hills, for the purpose of carrying 
on this diversion ; but as it was not large enough to accommodate all 
his people, horses, and dogs, Ac, he quartered them on the neighbour- 
ing Abbey. The fact that his parents, and many of the old Landgraves, 
were buried in its church had no effect in subduing his uproarious 
spirits ; and his exactions at last drew from the Abbot a piteous com- 
plaint in writing, of the expense, trouble, and disorder, entailed on the 
house by this unseemly arrangement It is also on record that Frederic 
inflicted a similar burden on the monastery of Ettersburg, near Weimar, 
but that he freed the Abbot from sundry other charges in compensa- 
tion ; and this he may have been driven to do at Reinhardtsbrunn 
likewise. Beyond these particulars there does not seem to be much 
known about the Landgrave's mode of life, except that he did not 
keep quietly to his noble old Castle, — the Wartburg, — ^like his 
father, but changed his place of abode so often that certain writers 
suppose him to have deserted Eisenach altogether. This was 
not the case, since some of his state papers were signed there. His 
preference for a life of continual movement might be interpreted as a 
sign of either wisdom or foUy, according to its objects and uses ; but it 
cannot certainly be proved that Frederic turned his journeys to much 
account. His favourite residence was apparently Weimar. Palacky 
mentions an order sent by the Landgrave to the Thuring^an towns 
during a sojourn at Grotha, warning them not to admit any stranger 
without a pass from Count GOnther. He does not mention the date ; 
this transaction may have been a result of the civil war which broke out 
about four years after the family compact. 

Before entering on this subject, I would say a word on the founda- 
tion of the University of Leipzig, which shed a lustre on the reign of 
Frederic the Warlike. One University already existed within the family 
territory, — at Erfurt; but that city, although in Thuringia, and owning 
the Landgrave as its lord paramount, belonged to the Archbishop of 
Mayence, — and, if it had been feasible to get it out of his hands, it would 
probably have been appropristed by the Counts ; the exodus of German 
students from Prague formed a golden opportunity for the Margrave, 
'who welcomed them with open arms, and Leipsig became a seat of the 
higher learning in 1409. 

In 1412 the dissensions between the Margraves and the Counts 
came to a climax. Such accounts as remain of the war are written by 
chroniclers inimical to the Counts, and they are probably represented in 
a worse light than is justifiable. GQnther, it is said, upon discovering 
that the nobles — as a body — were against him, armed the peasants, and 
commenced a civil strife by the agency of these lawless bands of 
countrymen, assisted by a few dissolute supporters of higher rank. 
This association was called the Flail Society — ' Flegelgesellschaft.' The 
short history of the Schwarzburgs, by Lindner, mentions a counter 
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association formed by the Margraves, called the ' Leuengesellschaft,' — 
perhaps ' Lttwen/ from the lions in their armorial bearings. Those ^liters 
who represent Count GUuther as possessing so much influence over the 
lower classes, seem to have forgotten that they had just before stigma- 
tised him as an oppressor of the people, whom he debarred from access 
to their Prince, and thereby from all chance of obtaining redress of 
their grievances. The early chroniclers, indeed, do not often take the 
trouble to make things clear ; but the only inference to be drawn is 
that, while Giinther had offended the tovms, — who perhaps sided for 
once with the nobles on this occasion, — ^he was popular in the agricul- 
tural districts, except, perhaps, with large landowners. The insurrection 
of the peasants led to much havoc, and frequent sacking of the castles 
they attacked. Gttnther is also accused of utilising the feuds among 
the nobility for the purpose of making that order an instrument of its 
own ruin ; and especially in the notable case of his cousins, the Counts 
of Hohenstein. 'These noblemen, since they had resigned themselves to 
the loss of Sondershausen, had wrangled with each other for the pos- 
session of their ^Stammhaus,' — Hohenstein. Count Dietrich, son of 
Ulric, sent a knight named Frederic of Heldnmgen, to attack his 
kinsmen — Count Dietrich the elder, and his son, who was known as 
Count Henry of Kelbra, — ^in Hohenstein Castle. The old man was 
taken prisoner in his bed; the younger one fled in his night-shirt, 
escaping by the help of his wife, who let him down from the window 
by a rope. That lady was apparently Agnes of Brunswick, daughter of 
Otho the Quade and Margaret of Berg. Henry was able to reach the 
Margraves and implore their aid. They at once took up his cause, and 
obtained possession of the town of Heldrungen, — which was garrisoned 
by Flegler, — that is, Flailmen, — and of the smaller town of Wiehe ; 
these they gave into the keeping of Count Henry ; and they are said to 
have tied their Flegler prisoners in couples, giving each man — ' a knout 
with sharp spikes at the end,' — with which they compelled him to ha<jk 
his neighbour to death. On the opposite side the Wild Knight of 
Heldrungen pursued his reckless career, until he was killed by a collier 
in the Harz mountains, with a poker. 

That the Margraves had not altogether the best of the contest is 
evident, for the old Count Dietrich was never set free, but died a 
prisoner in 14:17 ; and Count Henry seems to have lost his beautifully 
situated castle of Kelbra (Gelber- Au) in the * golden meadow,' which 
the Landgrave pawned to the Count of Stolberg. Yet the Thuringian 
histories assert that, in the course of this war, Frederic the Warlike, 
and William the Rich, effected a forcible entry into the Wartburg. 
They were, indeed, so far kept at bay as to be denied a sight of their 
cousin ; but by patient and determined waiting they obliged him to 
appear, and a conference took place, at which GUnther of Schwarzburg 
was also present. The Margraves insisted that all the towns and 
castles of the Landgrave should pay homage and swear allegiance to 
them as next heirs, and they placed men in charge who were not to be 
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dismissed, except by their order. These officials are called in Latin — 
advocatt; they were apparently bailiffu or stewards. The treaty was 
signed, but no sooner had the Margraves left than Anna, it is said, tried 
to get all the documents relating to this matter into her possession. Bruno 
of Beutleben, the Burgvogt, — Castellan, or * Castle -bailiflF,' — who was 
a trusty follower of the Margraves, refused to deliver them up. Then : — 
* she came to the castle of Wartpergk, having with her a stonemason 
and some servants, intending to break with violence the bolts and the 
wall, and they had the letters and privileges of the lords carried away.' 
The text of this record here becomes very corrupt, and consequently 
unintelligible ; so that it is not clear whether Anna's prize was wrested 
from her grasp or not. 

To the sorrow of the Counts in aU probability, Anna the Land< 
gravine remained childless, while in the very worst of the struggle 
of 1412, — in August, — Katharine of Brunswick rejoiced the heart of 
her husband, the Margrave, by the birth of an heir. 

There are a few, and only a few, notices of this Princess in the 
Chronicles ; but those few reveal a strong character, about which more 
might have been said. Her father, Duke Henry of Brunswick, has 
been portrayed in the life of Elizabeth, Duchess of Schleswig, as an 
exacting, hard-hearted brother. Schowart styles him — * the author and 
propagator of the old line of Brunswick, properly so called,' — meaning, 
apparently, that he took the city of Brunswick for his capital ; here, 
consequently, or in some neighbouring castle, his daughter was probably 
bom, and with that city, and its vicinity, her earliest recollections must 
have been associated. The same writer thus epitomises the Duke's 
career: — * In 1395 he reduced the Lunenbergers. In 1404 he undertook an 
expedition against Otho Count Schaumburg ; but being taken by Henry 
of Eberstein and Simon and Bernard Counts de Lippe, could not obtain 
his liberty but on promise, by oath, to pay them two thousand florins 
ransom, from which oath he was afterwards freed by his Holiness the 
Pope. He could never agree with his brother the Bishop of Ferden. 
His death bears date 1416.' Katharine's mother was Sophia of 
Pomerania, daughter of Duke Wratislas VI., and of a Mecklenburg 
Princess. 

In very early days, while his father was yet alive, Frederic the 
Warlike had been betrothed to Anna, daughter of the Emperor Charles 
IV.; this match was broken off, because both the Princess and her 
brothers were dazzled by a matrimonial offer from Richard II., King 
of England. But Frederic the Strenuous, father of the affianced Prince, 
felt much aggrieved, and claimed the penalty stipulated in case of a 
breach of contract ; this he apparently recovered in course of time, with 
much difficulty, from the Luxemburg Kings. The rebuff just men- 
tioned does not account for the fact that Frederic the Warlike remained 
unmarried until the age of thirty-three, for he had probably never seen 
his faithless lady, and cannot therefore have sorrowed much over his 
loss, while there must have been many fatherg deflirouB of hiA alliance. 
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It is still more singular that his brother, WiUiam the Rich, never 
married at all. This peculiarity of conduct may be attributed to their 
devotion for a parent who was devoted to them, — Katharine of Henne- 
burg is described in her epitaph as — ' the glory of mothers,* — or pos- 
sibly to less worthy motives. When Frederic did make up his mind to 
marry, he proved an afifectionate husband. The date of his union has 
been a matter of dispute ; but Horn gives reasons for asserting that it 
took place in the spring of 1402. It is quite possible that the bride 
was still a child, since more than ten years elapsed before the birth of 
her son and heir, and in the meantime nothing is heard of her, except 
that Frederic very early settled extensive jointure -lands on his wife, 
and that the dwellers on those lands were at once required to swear — 

* eventual homage * — to their liege Lady. Some time after the birth of her 
son Frederic, in 1414, Katharine received an accession to her dower in 
Grimma, Oolditz, and Neuenhoff. Possibly the re-marriage of William 
Codes* widow, Anna of Brunswick, with a Coimt of Henneberg, — in 
this year, — may have released those estates. But as the territories of 
Margrave Frederic increased, so, as will be seen, did his determination 
that Katharine should remain a great lady after his death. 

In this same year, 1414, mention is made of Anna*s dower; 
the castle of Tenneburg was settled on her as — ' Leibgeding,* — 
together with Waltershausen and Kebernburg, — of which Latza of 
Bamroda, it is stated, was — ' Burgmann.' This, like Katharine's 
acquisitions, was probably a ratification of some previous settlement, 
for it is scarcely to be supposed that the Counts of Schwarzburg had 
not taken care to provide for the possible contingency — of Anna's entrance 
on widowhood at a time when they might not be able to do much for 
her. The arrangement of 1414 was evidently guaranteed by the 
Margraves, as presumptive heirs to the territories of their childless cousin. 

If during the next few years no more is heard of contentions 
between the Margraves and the Counts, this silence is to be partly ascribed 
to the all-absorbing influence exercised by the great Council of Con- 
stance, but still more to the changes in the Schwarzburg family. Coimt 
GUnther XXIX. lost his brother, Henry XXV., in 1413 ; and he him- 
self died in 1416, while the Council was sitting. Perhaps the failing 
health of Anna's father helped to decide Frederic the Warlike on the 
journey to Constance, since he was thus enabled to leave his dominions 
with comparatively little risk. 

The Margrave appeared at the Council with a suite of ten Counts and 
five hundred horsemen ; moreover, his Chancellor, the Bishop of Merse- 
burg, the Abbots of Celle, Chemnitz, and Pegau, with about a dozen 

* orators/ were present as delegates. Frederic departed from Constance 
before the execution of John Hus, — ^not because he disapproved of the 
deed, — ^for on his arrival at home he commenced a vigorous persecution 
of the heretics in his own dominions, but rather, probably, because he 
was in ill accord with King Sigismund. His journey, — whether out- 
ward or homeward is uncertain, — was signcJised by an affecting 
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incident. He took the castle of Kriebenstein, which had been wrested 
from Dietrich of Berwald by the Knight of Stanpitz, — apparently 
another of the Heldrongen sort. The Knight was captured in the 
fortress, but Frederic gave his wife leave to depart with any valuables 
she could carry; and this lady emulated the devotion of the women of 
Weinsberg in the tenth century ; she bore her husband out of the town 
on her shoulders. The Margrave testified much admiration of her 
conduct, and held it a point of honour to sanction the escape. It may 
be hoped, however, that he took measures to ensure the Knight's future 
good conduct 

On the 13th of April, 1417, Frederic the Warlike was once more 
in Constance, and appeared in grater pomp than before ; in fact, the 
historians of his house believe that no Prince could compare with him, 
although wonderful tales are told of many among them. His pro- 
cession began with huntsmen, bearing sparrow-hawks and falcons; 
then came the arms and insignia of the Prince, borne by a horseman 
on a magnificently caparisoned steed ; the squires, carrying shields and 
helmets, followed ; and in the midst of this array the Margrave himself, 
— riding alone, but followed by eighteen counts and four hundred 
vassals, — barons, and other nobles, — in glittering armour, with silver 
shoulder-belts and bells. King Sigismund came to meet him; but 
after all he did not achieve the main object of his journey, and of all 
this expense, — namely, investiture with certain fiefs in and depending 
on Bohemia. There were evidently complications in the matter, since 
the King refused Frederic's request ; and the Margrave experienced the 
further mortification of seeing his cousin, — Frederic of Nuremberg, — 
promoted to the rank of an Elector, and swearing homage for the 
Margraviate of Brandenburg, while he was denied all favours, and even 
rights. He seems to have obtained nothing save the confirmation of 
his privilege of levying the third penny on the Jews ; it is believed that 
disturbances in his own country hastened his departure ; but he certainly 
left in anger, on the 12th of May, — just a month after his arrival, — 
warning Sigismund that what he refused in the council he might one day 
be compelled to grant in the open field. At the time this was probably 
meant as a threat ; but Frederic's wrath cooled ; and when the Hussite 
war broke out, in 1419, he showed no enmity to Sigismund, but obeyed 
his summons to rally round the royal standard, and won his fiefs, — in 
the field indeed, — but fighting for, not against, the Roman King. 

There was another Prince connected with the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, who, — undeterred by bereavements, as well as by financial 
considerations, — struck the chroniclers of the time with wonder at his 
magnificence. This was Rudolf of Saxony. Anderson gives him three 
sons by his second wife — Barbara of Liegnitz, daughter of Duke 
Rupert and the widowed Queen Hedwig of Poland ; of these, Rudolf 
died in infancy, Sigismund and Wenceslaus were killed by the fall of 
the tower of Schweinitz — or as others say, of Lochau — in 1406, together 
with their Hofmeister and six pages. This calamity did not paralyse 
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the energieR of the unfortunate Elector sufficiently to deaden his interest 
in public affairs for ever ; he not only attended the Council of Con- 
stance, but even impoverished his successor by his extravagant display 
when there, as well as on several minor occasions. Perhaps, having no 
son, and only a childless brother to inherit his land and dignity, — while 
he had married his only daughter advantageously, — he ignored the 
necessity of thrift, and cared only to assert his personal consequence, 
and throw a last gleam of sunset splendour on his race. He died 
shortly after the close of the Council, while fighting the Hussites. 

Count GQnther XXVIII., the statesman of the Schwarzburg race, 
died at Constance, where he was officiating as Kmg Sigismund's 
' Hofrichter,' which may perhaps be translated — Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeal. This GQnther was, — so far as can be gathered from 
the facts noted concerning him, — the most remarkable man of the family ; 
and his death was a blow to its prestige, for none of the remaining Counts 
possessed his political insight and importance. With him ended 
the subdivision of the Blankenberg line ; he was the last male of iia 
elder branch. 

In 14:19 Frederic of Thuringia entreated and obtained leave from 
his Misnian cousins to ally himself with Hesse for ten years. The 
Margraves, virtuously indignant though they were at the encroach- 
ments of others, were suspected of a design to appropriate Hesse, whose 
young Landgrave, Louis, was an invalid; and in Thuringia his 
councillors perhaps hoped to find a counterpoise. This Hessian 
alliance no doubt hastened the next family quarrel. Before long, fresh 
signs of the smouldering struggle between the Margraves and the 
Counts appear on the surface of affairs. In 1420, — it is said, — the 
councillors of certain to^ns made an effort to shake off the domination 
of Count Henry, with the help of Margrave William, at the same time 
claiming sundry rights, which the Count was supposed to have 
infringed. It is not necessary to infer that these men felt any more 
regard for the one Prince than for the other ; they were probably playing 
them off for their own advantage. The Margraves undoubtedly 
asserted an authority to control their cousin's actions, which could only 
be justified by the strongest provocation, — so tyrannical were iU 
manifestations. Only by their special leave was Frederic of Thuringia 
empowered to raise money on his lands, whether by sale or 
mortgage ; and they extorted a proviso to the effect — ^that they were to 
be informed of every particular of such transactions, and of the mode in 
which the money so raised was expended. Whether the Misnian 
Princes believed that Anna was acting in good faith, or not, is nowhere 
expressly stated; but on the 25th of March, 1420, they gave her hus- 
band leave to raise twenty -five thousand gulden on the conditions 
before stated ; and, — continues Polack : — ' At a meeting soon after in 
Dresden (Sunday Exurge) it was further settled that the Landgravine 
Anna should faithfully abide by her word that the castles, towns, 
market-places, and villages, — as well those in Thuringia as those 
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belonging to her consort in Meissen, — should in no way be alienated ; 
and she and the Landgrave's conncillors should also endeavour so to 
manage his offices that he should not again fall into such need and 
debt.' In other words, Anna was in an imperfect way acknowledged 
as Regent for an incapable husband, who, however, was by no means 
thoroughly under her control, but had doubtless many advisers. 
Possibly, Count Henry and his cousins may have been bidders for any 
lands the Landgrave was disposed to alienate ; and if so, this would 
considerably increase the perplexities of the Landgravine, who was 
required to coerce her husband and offend her own family, — partly, 
perhaps, for the good of the country, but also very much for the sake 
of connections who had never been friendly towards her. 

Frederic and William of Misnia were anxious to put their affairs 
in order before engaging in the Hussite war, an undertaking which 
taxed all their available resources. Li this war they are said to have 
played a prominent part ; they nearly captured the formidable Ziska, 
and although he was rescued, the Margraves, in recompense for this and 
other exploits, were admitted to do homage for their lands in the open 
field, — as Frederic had prophesied, — shortly before Sigismund's 
Bohemian coronation. The generally unsuccessful issue of the campaign, 
however, necessitated further efforts. In the struggle of 1421 six 
hundred prisoners were massacred before Brix, by order of one or both 
of the Margraves ; but such was the mode of conducting this terrible 
war, that the act was not considered any stain on their princely 
character. From thenceforth they became more and more absorbed in 
the contest ; and their devotion to the cause led to the elevation of the 
family. 

The elder branch of the house of Saxony, known as that of Saxe- 
Wittenberg, became extinct in the November of 1422. Rudolf had 
been succeeded by his brother Albert, who found himself so poor, — in 
consequence of the previous Duke's extravagance, — that he seldom kept 
more than four servants ; he raised money on the four bailiwicks of 
Madgeburg, but refrained from spending it in a Bohemian campaign, 
although such conduct involved a loss of prestige. The new Duke had 
no time to retrieve either his fortune or his reputation, for his career was 
cut short by another catastrophe. While hunting, on his way home from 
the Diet of Nuremberg, in 1422, he halted for a night at the house of a 
peasant in the wood of Lochau, with his consort — Euphemia, or Offka, 
of Oels. During the dark hours, the house caught fire ; Albert rescued 
his wife with difficulty, and died at Wittenberg a few days later, either 
from the effects of the nervous shock, or from actual bodily injuries. 

King Sigismund rejoiced in having another electorate to give away, 
— or rather to sell ; he rejected the claims of the collateral branch of 
Saxe-Lauenburg, which had for some time been excluded from the 
dignities of Elector and Grand-Marshal, — ^and also that which the new 
Elector of Brandenburg put forth on behalf of his eldest son John, the 
husband of Rudolfs daughter Barbara, — as well as the petition of the. 
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Elector Palatine on behalf of bis aon, grounded on bis loyal serrioes to 
tbe King. Eric of Saxe-Lauenburg produced a document of 1414, — ^in 
wbicb year be bad leoeived investiture, — eecuring to bim tbe reverBion 
of bis kinsmen's lands ; but its authenticity was disputed, and it was 
sbown that Rudolf bad not beld tbe banner jointly witb Eric at tbe 
ceremony of investiture. On tbe other band the Electors of Branden- 
burg and of tbe Rhine had quite power and property enough already. 
Also John of Brandenburg, sumamed — *the Alchymist, — ^was, it may 
be presumed, a poor warrior ; while the Palatine and Bavarian house 
might easily become dangerous to tbe Luxemburg predominance. Fre- 
deric of Misnia, was in many respects tbe most eligible candidate, for, 
though he had considerable possessions actually and in expectancy, 
they were not sufficiently large to be formidable ; moreover, — ^and this 
was tbe main argument, — bis lands adjoined Bohemia, and he could be 
employed against the Hussites with safety and efficiency. So Frederic of 
Misnia became Duke of Saxony and Elector. According to Misnian 
views Saxony was thus restored to the old line of Witekind, from whom 
the Saxon Emperors and early Dukes were descended, and the Margraves 
of Misnia, but not the Dukes of tbe last house. By this gift Sigismund 
avoided all claim from Frederic for past expenses incurred in his service ; 
and he bound the new Elector to that service with an iron chain, as 
that unfortunate Prince found to his cost. 

To those who could not read between the lines, Frederic no doubt 
appeared a most prosperous man. Tbe Elector of Brandenburg received 
a royal order to withdraw bis troops from Saxony, and accepted from 
tbe new Duke in compensation for bis son's claims ten thousand 
* Schock ' — of Prague groschen as a portion for his daughter-in-law. 
Sigismund's order to Frederic of Brandenburg was communicated in the 
very same decree which declared Frederic of Misnia Duke and Elector ; 
it was dated from Presburg — January 6th, 1423. In tiie following 
year, the successful candidate was formally admitted into the College of 
Electors, and be received investiture at Ofen on the 1st of August, 1425, 
which confirmed bim in the possession of tbe Electorate, Grandmarshal- 
ship, Palatinate of Allstadt, (bounty of Brene, and Burgraviate of 
Magdeburg. Eric of Saxe-Lauenburg carried bis complaint to the 
Oouncil of Basle in vain. The position of Frederic on tbe frontier of 
Bohemia proclaimed him tbe man of tbe day. But from tiiat time forth 
it is probable tiiat his beloved wife Katharine had littie peace or 
comfort 

Anna of Schwarzburg, without children, and mainly occuped in 
checking the caprices and covering the deficiencies of a half-witted 
husband, was apparentiy little affected by these changes. Tbe complaints 
of Schwarzburg aggression g^dually ceased after tiie death of Count 
QQnther XXIX. Count Henry does not seem to have been a man of 
great mark ; there was more of the statesman about the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, whose name is sometimes found in the history of the time ; 
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btit not a8 an antagonist of the new Elector. The dislike of the 
Margraves for their cousin's wife, therefore, probably died away by 
degrees ; but it is not known whether Anna was ever taken into 
the friendship of the Electress Katharine. Among her other possible 
friends, Elizabeth of Brunswick, Countess of 8chwarzburg, — the sister- 
in-law of the Landgravine, — was probably a frequent guest at the Thu- 
ringian court. As the daughter of an unfortunate King, this Princess's 
marriage, — with the relative of another luckless monarch, — was pecu- 
liarly appropriate ; but nothing is recorded of her life. Anna's cousin, 
the Abbess of Ilmenau, has been already mentioned ; sometimes, perhaps, 
in the midst of harassing duties, the Landgravine may have found a 
temporary rest and refreshment within the sheltering walls of her 
religious house. 

The chief interest in the private life of Anna of Schwarzburg is, how- 
ever, connected with Johannes Rohte (or Rothe), the first Thuringian 
chronicler who wrote in Grerman ; he was her chaplain, and dedicated his 
work to her. The sketch of his biography given by Polack describes 
him as — ^bom at Kreuzberg on the Werra, — as becoming priest of the 
Marienstift at Eisenach in 1387, and vicar of the Frauenkirche in 1394; 
and as also holding the office of Stadtschreiber, — that is, town clerk. 
In his later years he became a ' Stiftsherr ' — or canon, and also in 1422 
— ' Scholasticus,' — ^probably head of the Marienstift ; and died in 1434. 
He was a voluminous writer, and amongst other works, — ' arranged a 
collection of laws;' — his chronicle of Thuringia, — which, in compliance 
with medinval custom, is written on the plan of beginning with the crea- 
tion, and imparting a certain amount of Biblical knowledge as well as 
instruction in ancient history, — ends, according to Polack, with the year 
1421 . As edited by Menckenius it reaches 1440, — ^i rrespective of a further 
distinct continuation by Hartung Kellermeister. The pages between these 
two dates were perhaps added by another hand ; they are not divided into 
short paragraphs like the rest of the history, and if Rohte was the 
author he cannot of course have died in 1434. In Menckenius's edition 
it is called (in Latin) ; — • The Monk of Isenac'i — commonly called John 
Rohte'9 — vermicular Chronicle of Thuringia, oCherm»e cciUed of 
Isenac, or Erford, accurately copied from the Codex of the Weis$en- 
fels Library, the superjluitiei in the beginning being omitted' — The 
same editor has assumed that this Chronicle was dedicated to a subse- 
quent Anna, the daughter of Elizabeth of Luxemburg and the Roman 
King Albert, who was not born till 1433, and did not arrive in 
Thuringia till 1446 ; which would throw the date of the author's death 
still further forward, but this idea is probably a mistake ; Anna of 
Austria would scarcely have been styled Landgravine of Thuringia 
simply, since her husband was best kno\\ni by his Saxon title. But Anna 
of Bchwarzburg, the true patroness of Rohte, was not a relative whom 
the Misnian Princes delighted to honour, and so her services to literature 
and civilisation were speedily ignored. A marginal note to the 
dedicatory epistle states that >—' Anna the Landgravine was the cause 
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(autor) of the writing of this chronicle/ The note is in Latin ; the 
epistle in German verse. Rohte's declaration is as follows : — 

' Anna the Landgravine 
Has desired this chronicle ; 
The illustrious Princess 
Is full worthy of the work. 
Now should this hook he written 
Right exquisite and right pure ; 
That heseems my Lady ; 
This gift is indeed too smaU, (fee* 

— He goes on to lament pathetically his advancing years; in conse- 
quence of which : 

' What some years ago was a pleasure to me, 
Is now hecome a lahour.' 

The result heing, that he had to spend much time in hringing his hook 
to perfection, hecause hefore he died he wished to see it such a finished 
production as to find favour with all who read it. 

Anna's residence in the time-honoured Wartburg was well calculated 
to inspire her with an interest in Thuringian history. The romance of 
scenery and of tradition have combined to throw a halo around this still 
grand old relic of the past, towering at a height of six hundred feet above 
the town of Eisenach, and commanding a view over a most beautiful tract 
of forest land. Some of the associations it now recalls are of a period sub- 
sequent to Anna*s day ; but the earlier ones are not the least interesting. 
Here, under Landgrave Hermann, was held in 1206 that poetical con- 
test among the Minnesingers known as — * the Battle of the Bards ' — 
there the sainted Elizabeth of Hungary, — wife of Hermann's son Louis, 
— spent her brief but happy married life ; from those walls she was 
driven rudely in her widowhood with her little children by her cruel 
brothers-in-law Henry Raspe and Conrad* From thence fled, later in 
the same century, Margaret of Hohenstaufen, — daughter of the Emperor 
Frederic 11. and wife of the second Misnian Landgrave, Albert the 
Degenerate, — escaping with bare life from the assassins sent by her 
husband, who was disappointed in the hopes of aggrandisement he had 
founded on this illustrious alliance, — and biting in her agony, ere she 
left, the cheek of her son Frederic, so as to mark him for life, — in order 
that he might never forget his father's conduct to her. Compared with 
these predecessors, Anna might learn to view her own career as one of 
exceptional felicity. 

The Thuringian Chronicler, Adam Ursinus, describes the kind- 
heartedness of Frederic, and the very mild administration which won 
him the surname of ' the Peaceable,' most quaintly : — 

' And this Landgrave Frederic he was quite a godly, simple lord ; and 
not very strict, and kept good peace with all Princes seated around him, 
where he best might. And he held his honourable men quite dear. 
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And that his poor people in Thuringia slionld not be oppressed or in- 
jured by the Eichsfdder, who at that time liked robbing in Thuringia, 
he let his councillors meet them at a diet, — for he himself was not much 
good at this, — and commanded that his enemies should be stilled with 
money or with whatever they could be. And this happened quite often, 
that a peace was thereby concluded for a long time, and therefore money 
was furnished, which then was not of great importance to the land and 
yet brought great benefit, — ^for he was not willing to burden his poor 
people and his men with great armies.' This does not sound like the 
picture of a strong government, nor of one which was under the direction of 
a Schwarzburg ; but the chronider is evidently of opinion that Frederic's 
policy answered. And though Thuringia was not altogether exempt 
from the sacrifices and sufferings entailed by Hussite aggressions, it 
appears to have been unquestionably less afflicted than its neighbours. 

Weak as Frederic is generally represented, Schmidt says that he 
took part in the Bohemian campaign of 1420 ; he was probably taken 
to the war by the Margraves, and well looked after while it lasted. It is 
an interesting question what attitude this Prince assumed with regard to 
the religious movements of the day, and how far his wife was responsible 
for it. Long before their time a Coimt of Hohenstein, Provost of Gotzlar, 
and then Prior of a ' Preacher-Cloister ' in Eisenach, had appeared as a 
decided reformer, but of such a type that he retained the goodwill of the 
rigid Landgraves, Henry Raspe and Conrad; — it is difficult to say how, for 
his preaching was uncompromising in its expression. Thus the ground 
was prepared for Hussite innovations ; and already in Frederic's reign 
there had been a complaint made that, while the Margraves Frederic 
and William were burning heretics at Bangerhausen, the Landgrave of 
Thuringia appeared indifferent, and could not be roused. After this 
warning the Counts seem to have done all that was considered neces- 
sary ; yet it is evident that they were not zealous in the religious war, 
of which the family kept as dear as was possible, until it threatened 
Thuringia and Schwarzburg. In 1424 the Archbishop of Magdeburg 
was at Vienna with a Duke of Troppau, apparently setting forth the 
danger of North Germany. That the Landgravine had Rohte for her 
favourite chaplain bespeaks her to have been orthodox ; she may have 
been tolerant nevertheless. W^ar came eventually near the frontiers of 
the territory ruled by the Misnian Princes, and then for the first time Anna 
is mentioned as an opponent, in her degree, of the formidable Hussites. 

Scarcely had Frederic the Warlike become Duke and Elector, when his 
immediate porsessions were augmented by a domestic misfortune, — the 
death of bis brother William, in the spring of 1425. As a consequence of 
this accession he added Eilenberg, Groitsch, and Pegau, to Katharine's 
dower. And this he did, as he expressed it, because : — ' Although our 
Princely Mildness is bound to extend and diffiise favour over all and every 
one of those who work and dwell under our wings, and in whom we have 
often fcimd good and willing readiness ; yet ought we especially not to for- 
get her in whom we have experienced the very greatest love and friendship, 
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— salvation has arisen for our land, — and therefrom our stem been re- 
markably increased and our name been preserved, &c,, <&c.' In this 
document Frederic especially alludes to Katharine's motherhood ; but it 
seems tolerably certain that she must also have served the country by 
assuming the functions of ruler, during the absence of her husband and 
his brother at the wars, and probably her lord had that also in his 
mind. I cannot find positive mention of the Duchess's administration in 
any Misnian or Saxon Chronicles; but the Brunswick-LQneburg chroni- 
cler calls her 'a wonderfully beautiful and courageous woman ; and a wise, 
reasonable and Christian Electress ; ' thus attributing to her a distinct 
public capacity ; the transactions which follow, and the mode in which 
they are mentioned in her epitaph, corroborate this view. 

About this time, indeed, occurred the one achievement by which the 
Electress has obtained a decided place in history ; and in this same scene 
of the great war Anna also appears to have played a part. King Sigis- 
mund, by giving Frederic, Katharine's husband, the power of peace and 
war in the Hussite strife, — of concluding treaties in the royal name, — and 
of punishing and rewarding, — had made him responsible for the conduct 
of 'every campaign, and it would seem as if this arrangement had the efiFect 
of cooling the ardour of the other Princes. That he was not adequately 
supported is evident ; and this was especially vexatious because the deMh 
of Ziskain 1424, by dividing the ranks of the enemy, had afforded a golden 
opportunity for action. It was lost; and the defeat at Brix in the follow- 
ing year was a result of Frederic's endeavour to repress the tide almost 
unaided : in this battle four thousand Misnians fell. Frederic com- 
plained bitterly before the diet at Nuremberg, but in vain. In 1426 he 
was again at Nuremberg ; but the Eoman King did not appear, and 
his conference with the Papal Legate proved barren of results. The 
strongholds previously taken by his troops in Bohemia were being re- 
covered one after another; and the enemy pushed on toward the Misnian 
frontier, while its lord was still vainly stniggling to rouse Germany. 

The Saxon commandant of Aussig (or Ausch), on the Elbe, situated 
in the border -land of Bohemia, sent word to the Electress that he was 
beleaguered, and this is of itself some evidence that she was at the 
head of the government. At that epoch the old towTi of Meissen 
had given place to Freiberg as a capital ; and here Katharine was 
doubtless residing. By her prompt and strenuous exertions, — of which 
no details are unfortunately given, — this Princess brought together 
a force which is variously stated at from twenty to thirty thousand 
men. The place of its assembly was Bobritz, near Freiberg; and 
the Electress herself appeared on the spot to inspect and encourage them. 
' She exhorted the colonels and captains to have the welfare of their father- 
land before their eyes, and to forestall every attempt at its invasion ; but 
also to reflect at all times that they had to deal with a very brave, indefati- 
gable, and cunning foe ; and therefore not to venture rashly on a battle, 
hut to be cautious.' To Boson Vitzthum she delivered the banner — * as 
to an honoiu-able athlete,' — and thus declared him leader of the Misnians, 
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who probably formed the van. The Thuringians were commanded by 
Ernest Comit of Gleichen, and Frederic Connt of Thun was his 
Megate/ or lieutenant-general. Boson Vitzthum had his brother 
Aepfel (in Latin called Apollonins) with him in a similar capacity. The 
other troops, Franconians, VoigUanders, and Saxons, had each their 
separate leaders ; and Frederic Connt of Beichling is said to have been 
supreme chief over all the cavalry. Hermann Comer represents 
Katharine as leading the troops herself through the Bohemian Forest 
— (Bohmer Wald), — the portion now known as the Saxon and Bohemian 
Switzerland, — into the very presence of the enemy, and then unfurling her 
husband's banner, whereupon the fight began. But this is doubtful, as 
it does not seem to be supported by other independent evidence; the 
march was a forced one, involving some hardship ; moreover the whole 
management of the expedition was in direct contradiction to the 
Electress's exhortation, since the men were brought exhausted to the 
very first struggle, and thus lost more than they gained by their speed ; 
their leaders allowed them no sufficient pause on arriving in sight of 
Aussig, but hurried them, faint and weary as they were, into conflict. 
If Katharine accompanied them at all, it was probably for a comparatively 
short distance, after which she returned to her duties at home, hoping 
that all was in order ; — but her advice was then forthwith set at nought. 
Certain writers, indeed, — the author of the chronicle of Sonders- 
hausen, Rohte, or rather his first continuator, — and Fabricius, the Frei- 
berg Annalist, — give the credit of the address to Anna. It would be 
easy to suppose that she had made a speech to the Thnringian contin- 
gent at Eisenach, or anywhere in her husband's territory ; but the con- 
tinuator of Rohte expressly says : — 'At this time the lords assembled in 
Meissen, and the Landgrave Counts, men, and towns, and castles, and 
the towns of the Lausitzland. — and departed from Freiberg with a great 
folk towards the wood, and Lady Anna, the Landgravine, was at the 
time there herself at Freiberg and rode the same day out of Freiberg 
with the folk forward to a village named . . . : ' — the name has been for- 
gotten, but it was probably Hauffe. How much error and confusion 
there may be in either account, or in both, it is impossible to say ; but 
there is no improbability in the supposition that both Princesses may, as 
Horn suggests, have addressed the troops. According to Spalatinus, — 
Frederic the Landgrave, although unable to fight, had the charge of 
leading the troops as far as Hauffe ; and this he did with considerable 
effort, for he was in bad health at the time. In all likelihood, therefore, 
Anna replaced him in the duty of exhorting and encouraging the Thn- 
ringian forces at least, as she constantly supplied his deficiencies in many 
other respects ; and, — ^like Katharine, — rode with the army to Hauffe. The 
sjieech attributed to the Landgravine is very much the same as that ascribed 
to the Electress, but Anna appears to have laid special stress on the ob- 
servance of the Lord's Day. She recommended courage and caution : — 
* that they should serve their lord and his land, and consider beforehand that 
many rough and hard things stood before their eyes in the march, and 
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try and do the best ; and that they without need should not he too quick 
to fight, but take good advice thereon, and especially that they should 
not fight on a Sunday, if they could fairly avoid it with honour.' The 
Chronicler continues: — 'And she parted from them with tearful eyes, 
and the lords were all more or less moved thereby. And she rode back 
again to Freiberg.' According to this account, the army came upon a 
body of the enemy in a vineyard, — apparently engaged in cultivating it, 
but really on the look-out for them, and fully prepared ; and when the 
North Germans, who had been a day and a night without food, engaged 
this body in haste, — ^although it was Sunday, — hoping to find quarters 
in or about the vineyards of the ' Weinberg,' — the result was a battle 
on a large scale, and the total defeat of the Northern army. Twelve 
thousand Germans are supposed to have fallen, and only three thousand 
Hussites. The Misnian account is that Boson Vitzthum, who was a 
Thuringian, turned traitor to revenge the death of a brother, executed — 
m the presence of King Sigismnnd — ^for appropriating money sent by 
Frederic the Warlike to the Roman Sovereign, as part of the price of his 
Electorate. The modem historian, BOttiger, doubts this statement 
Another Thuringian, John Wellzing, who led the men of Gotha, did 
wonders in an attempt to rescue the Counts of Gleichen ; he fell by the 
side of Count Ernest, shouting to the last his motto : — ' With honour.' 
The panic, however, was so general that everything was abandoned to 
the enemy, and had Katharine — or Anna — been within reach, her escape 
would have been accompanied by many hazards likely to be recorded. 
There was scarcely a family in the ' Saxon lands,' — as the collective terri- 
tories of the new Electoral house were then beginning to be called, — 
which had not a bereavement to deplore. 

The battle was fought on the 15th of Jime, 1426. By Michaelmas 
the Bohemians had reached Dresden, and located themselves in the old 
town. Frederic the Peaceable hastened, with unwonted energy, to its 
defence; but the enemy spread over the country, plundering and slaying. 
Many nobles fell; Dieterich of Witzeeleiben (Witzleben), — a Councillor 
of the Landgrave, had his eyes put out before he was hacked to pieces. 
The invading army seems to have retired at the approach of winter. 

This same year was marked by an instance of female participation 
in the war, more striking than the share taken by the North German 
Princesses. The following is the accoimt of Menzel, — who, indeed, seems 
to be in error as to the year, and also in placing Aussig in Misnia. 

' In 1425 Procop gained a signal victory in Misnia ; fifteen thou- 
sand of the Misnians strewed the field ; and twenty-four nobles who 
were overtaken in the pursuit, knelt in a circle round their banner and 
surrendered, but were mercilessly struck down by the iron flails of the 
peasants. Procop Holy, inspirited by this success, re-entered Moravia, 
where he laid siege to the Castle of Kemnitz, which was valiantly 
defended by Agnes, the youtiifd daughter of Zeziiua von Rosenberg, 
who had bequeathed it to her. Unmoved by the fearful shouts of the 
Hussites, who enclosed the keep on every side, and by the failure made 
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by her uncle, Meinbart von Nenbausz, to relieve the garrison, she un- 
dauntedly persevered in the defence, and so greatly excited the admiration 
of the enemy that Procop granted her free egress with all her people, and 
sent her safely to her uncle, von Neuhausz.' It is noted by the same 
author as a flaw in the chivalry of Neuhausz (Neuhaus), that when 
Procop died fighting against him at Lippau in 1434, he was unmindful 
of this generosity, and having locked all the Hussite prisoners into 
bams, set fire to them, although he had promised his victims safety. 

While the Hussite war was thus devastating Germany, a domestic 
calatnity occurred in the family of the Electress Katharine. She had 
one brother Henry, and a half-brother by her father's second marriage 
with Margaret of Hesse, — the lady who had not been allowed to marry 
Landgrave Frederic. This half-brother, William, wheu about to pro- 
ceed on his travels, left his wife, — Cecilia of Brandenburg, — tiieir 
children, and his lands under the care of Henry. For some unexplained 
reason, that Prince turned his brother's wife and family literally out of 
doors. It would seem that he intended to strip William of all that he 
possessed, and as several other Brunswick Princes were in the plot, 
William must in some way have made himself obnoxious. ' 0, dear 
lord, and brother-in-law,' exclaimed Cecilia, as she left the Castle of 
Wolfembiittel; 'your dear brother, my lord and consort, never thought 
that you would treat me so ruthlessly. This would not become your 
princely house of Brunswick, even if I were a subject's wife.' Henry, 
however, remained mexorable. William was at the court of Duke 
Frederic of Austria when news reached him of this outrage ; he made 
a rush homeward, and regained his own. But Cecilia did not long 
survive the mental and physical suffering of that time. She died 
in 1427. 

That Frederic the Elector felt his desertion by the rest of Gfermany 
bitterly, is undoubted, yet he did not, therefore, retire from the war. It 
was scarcely a point of honour to continue it under the circumstances ; 
but his own dominions were threatened, and to dose the strife at that 
moment was impossible. In 1427 there was a more general movement, 
and he took the field in person, at the head of one division of Grerman 
troops ; such, however, was their dread of the Hussites that nothing 
could be done. The approach of Procop Holy to relieve Miess, brought 
their terror to a climax ; and ten thousand are said to have been killed 
in flight. 

In the midst of these calamities Frederic made some small acquisi- 
tions of property by the deaths of nobles without heirs ; and he was 
probably eager in taking advantage of these opportunities, by reason 
of his financial exhaustion. In one case he had the satisfaction of 
defeating the counter-claims of King Sigismund. The Elector, how- 
ever, derived little consolation from these petty gains ; he went home 
and died of a broken heart on the 4th of January, 1428, — exhorting 
his sons with his last breath to unity as their only hope, a vow which 
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they took with their hands in hie, — and leaving directions for hi^ 
burial in his own foundation, the Princes' Chapel at Meissen, but in an 
unknown spot, without a stone to mark his grave; because he believed 
that Misnia would be speedily overrun by Hussites, who — ^if they could 
discover his remains — would wreak their vengeance on them. 

Hasche explains that what was really done was — to dig an unusually 
deep fosse, and cover the coffin with common earth, leaving it without 
a monument until the end of the war. Mailer says that the Elector 
was buried in a pine coffin, robed in a long black garment of fine woollen 
serge, reaching to his feet He has since been commemorated by a 
bronze effigy, which may be seen to this day. 

Two invasions followed each other in rapid succession after his death, 
in which great atrocities were committed, but the half-frantic troops of 
the invader appear to have been adapted for destruction rather than for 
permanent conquest; and the wise and temperate influence of the 
CouDcil of Basle came opportunely to arrest the course of such horrors; 
while in 1436 a victory between Brix and BiHn retrieved the honour of 
the Electoral troops. 

But meanwhile, the disunion and undutifnl conduct of the reigning 
family threw many obstacles in the way of its own prosperity as well 
as of the country's recovery from its recent troubles. Frederic, 
Katharine's eldest son, was according to most authors full fifteen at the 
time of his father's death ; Bottiger makes him younger, but he was 
certainly declared of age to govern for himself; and assumed the 
dignities and offices of Duke of Saxony and Elector, — agreeing to share the 
remaining possessions of the family with his brothers. Of these, Sigis- 
mund was comparatively near in age to Frederic ; the other two were 
much younger. Very soon Frederic and Sigismund intimated that they 
considered their mother too well dowered; and they embittered her 
sorrowful widowhood with their petty attempts at restriction. In one 
document they ensured to her the castle and to^vn of Smollen with all 
rights, fifteen * Fuder ' of good wine (even if she did not live there), and 
oflfered to give up the sheep sold at Statburg, if she would renoimoe all 
other claims. There were probably others of the same sort. 

Frederic the Warlike, shortly before his death had expressed a wish 
that his last bom daughter — Katharine — who was then about seven, 
should become a nun at Seuselitz, — perhaps as an expiatory or pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice. His widow anxiously desired to fulfil her husband's 
injunctions ; and in 1429 apparently, Frederic and Sigismund put forth 
a document settling the provision for her maintenance. In this they 
speak of her as already — 'blessed' — and with her three maidens, — 
' Anna of Salhusen, Barbara of Hohensperg, and Hsen of Milticz,' — 
who were evidently intended to be her special companions and attendants 
through life. 

While Katharine waB thus engrossed by ever-increasing public and 
private cares, the career of the Landgravine came to an end, without 
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apparently much alteration in its weary, hopeless monotony. Thuringia 
Burfered comparatively little from the Hussites at this time, for which 
several reasons may be assigned ; possibly the tolerant character of its 
Sovereigns may be one. Anna of Schwarzburg closed her sunless life 
in 1431, at Freiberg. There is some discTepancy as to the date of the 
event, which has been assigned to May by certain writers. In that 
month she might have gone thither to attend the marriage of the young 
Elector with Margaret of Austria ; but tlie Continuator of Eohte and 
the Ihnenau Chronicle agree in ascribing her decease to the 16 th of 
January, and they are to be preferred as authorities on such a point. 
It is probable that this Princess made a point of taking the Landgrave 
to reside for some portion of every year at Freiberg, in order to keep up 
his rights over the capital. Anna can scarcely have been more than 
forty, but she belonged to a comparatively short-lived family, and 
all through her married life she had borne the strain of a heavy burden. 

The after fate of her husband proved her value as his counseller and 
upholder ; the credit of having maintained the Landgrave in an inde- 
pendent, or quasi-independent position, belongs to her; when her 
influence was withdrawn, Frederic the Simple rapidly collapsed. In 
1433 he made the Abbot of Wolkenroda so drunk in Thomasbrttck, 
that on his return to the abbey he set it on fire, and the upper storey 
was destroyed. A few freaks of this sort would excuse the determination 
of his young cousins to dethrone him, and they were evidently on the 
watch for opportunities. And so about this time the Landgrave was 
induced to sell his Misnian lands to Frederic the Elector and Sigismund; 
his other possessions being apparently reserved for the younger Princes. 

He boarded with William during the three last years of his Ufe ; — 
that is, from 1437, and judging from the character subsequently dis- 
played by that youth, the poor lonely Landgrave can scarcely have 
spent his declining years peacefully or pleasantly. In 1489 he seems 
to have been seized with the desire of transmitting his name to posterity ; 
he built an outer gateway of stone to the Chancery of Weimar, and 
commemorated the fact by a shield and inscription on the inner gate 
or door. He died in May, 1440, at the Castle of Wissinsebe, and was 
buried beside Anna at Keinhardtsbrunn. William succeeded to Thuringia. 

Katharine lived to see this boy — William — betrothed, as a reward for 
his father's services, to Anna of Austria, the daughter of King Albert, and 
granddaughter of the Emperor Sigismund ; — her eldest son being aheady 
the husband of Margaret of Austria, whose brother Frederic, after Albert's 
death, became Roman King and Emperor. The young Elector's marriage 
had perhaps been arranged at the Tyrolese court of Katharine's cousin, 
— Anna of Brunswick, — since her husband was guardian to his niece 
Margaret The Electress bestowed her daughter Agnes on Louis 
the Pious, Landgrave of Hesse, who had not only lived to manhood, 
but become a distinguished Prince. Time, as it sped, brought to 
the nun-Prinoess Katharine also a suitor — the Frederic of Brandenburg 
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80 early bereft of his fianckty Hedwig of Poland; and slie left her 
convent to marry him. Whether her father had reserved to her this 
power of choice; whether the change was made by her own wish, — 
and was approved by her mother,— or was the arbitrary act of her 
brothers, — is not told. In this instance the new hne of Saxony 
once more saperseded the old; for John, the husband of Barbara, 
was deprived of his right of primogeniture, although the father of a fair 
progeny, because of his too great devotion to abstruse science, and 
Frederic succeeded his father as Elector. 

But these satisfactory alliances, which do credit to Katharine's 
management, — if, as may be supposed, she had a large share in concluding 
them, — were poor compensation for the many sorrows of her lot Her 
life now becomes obscure ; in all likelihood her thankless elder sons did 
their best to keep her in the background. Her third son Henry, in whom 
she, perhaps, hoped to find some comfort, died suddenly in 1435, on his 
thirteenth birthday. 

This misfortune was shortly followed by dissensions between Frederic 
and William, Katharine's fourth and youngest son, — which commenced 
when the latter was only twelve years old, — and were carried on per- 
sistently, in utter disregard of their father's dying injunction; and 
about the same time the unconquerable foUy of Sigismund introduced 
a further element of discord into the family, and helped to embitter the 
last years of the widowed mother. 

Sigismund went to live as lay-brother in a religious house at 
Weida; but it was soon discovered that his actuating motive was an 
infatuated passion for a nun in a neighbouring convent ; on this account 
he was arrested by order of Frederic, — with six attendant knights, — and 
kept in honourable captivity for three years, at the end of which he was 
released on promising to take holy orders. Spalatinus calls the lady — 
* a widow of Weida,' — and it seems probable that she was not irrevocably 
bound by vows, because Sigismund's brothers are said to have in- 
duced him to become an ecclesiastic as the best means of rendering 
marriage an impossibility. Another version, however, is, — that he 
entered upon his new career in the hope of seeing his beloved one more 
frequently. 

The love-sick Prince's dismal history is succinctly related by a monk 
of Pima, — ^whose chronology is somewhat different from that just 
given : — ' Sigismund, son of Frederic of Saxony the Peaceable,* — (a 
mistake) — * was bom for trouble (1416) on the last of February, and 
baptised on Shrove-Tuesday ; he gave up (1437) worldly honour, 
became a priest and Bishop of WOrzbnrg, led subsequently a loose life, 
wandering in Thuringia hither and thither, took to himself a nun of 
Weida in Voigtland, of the race of Von Lomen, brought her with him 
to Erfurt, built a house at Weida between the nun's cloister and the 
parish church, was at last kept a prisoner at Fryburg on the Unstrot 
— (Freiburg on the Unstrut), — ^then at Scharfenstein in Meissen, 
but in a princely fashion.' — ^The lady's name is elsewhere spelt Lohenen 
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and Lohmen. A village named Lohmen is still to be seen on the 
railway between Pima and Amsdorf, surmounted by an old castle on 
the brink of a precipice. Sigismund became Bishop of WQrzburg in 
1440, — therefore almost immediately after his ordination; but he 
angered the chapter and his brothers by giving away three castles, 
which the Elector had assigned him for his maintenance, to an enemy ; 
apparently the Margrave of Brandenburg is intended One chronicle 
says : — 'A woman called Katharine Suppanin was in fault that he thus 
degenerated/ (that is, administered the ecclesiastical property so 
badly ;) — ^meaning, perhaps, the old love. His further troubles have 
no immediate connection with the history of Katharine the Electress, 
for she died before they came to a climax ; her death was evidently the 
signal for an outbreak. In 1448 Sigismund was deprived of his 
bishopric, declared unworthy of all share in the paternal inheritance, 
— and even of his three castles, which seem to have been recovered by 
treaty from Brandenburg: — 'That because he studied to curse and 
displease his mother he might be seen to be cursed in the sight of all 
persons.' — The unfortunate Prince was imprisoned first at Scharfenstein, 
then at Rochlitz, and never recovered his liberty. 

But though Frederic and William were so severe on their brother's 
unfilial conduct, their own course of life can scarcely have afforded the 
Electress greater satisfaction. The quarrel, begun in youth, lasted them 
their lives ; it is true the blame is generally laid on William ; but Frederic, 
— a far more respectable Prince and man, — may, none the less, have 
committed the fault of exasperating a naturally morbid temperament. 

To these sorrows of the once loved and admired Katharine of 
Brunswick, was added another, which reduced her to a state of helpless- 
ness. Muller says : — * She was an exceedingly beautiful Princess, but 
in her old age became bHnd.' Yet Katharine scarcely lived to old 
age. If her parents married in 1386 she cannot have been more than 
fifty-six when she died ; it is more probable that she was a few years 
younger. Her decease took place at Grimma, on Friday, December the 
28th, 1442, and she was buried in the Princes' Chapel at Meissen. Her 
epitaph does full justice to her exertions for the public weal. It is in 
Latin and runs thus : — 

' Here lies Katharine, created of the Brunswick line ; 

She was the generous consort of a Saxon Duke ; 
Excellent m counsel, a matron of manly soul. 

She sent the strong men to fight the Czechs ; 
She sustained cares for the country in the absence of her husband; 

But this thing was carried out under evil auspices. 
Here she obtains beneath the earth the desired quiet. 

With the greatest fame among honoured leaders.* 

The last words — 'honoratas Duces' — ^may, indeed, be otherwise 
translated — ' honoured Duchesses.' 
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MARGARET OP SCHWANGAU, 

LADY OF HAUENSTEIN. 

(1395—1424?) 

SABINA JAGER, 'DAME HAUSMANN IN HALL.* 
(1379?— 1423?) 

ANNA OP BRUNSWICK, 

DUCHESS OP AUSTRIA and COUNTESS OF THE TYROL. 

(1396 ?— 1432 ?) 

The history of these three women forms a romance in the real life 
of the fifteenth century; and their biographies are too inextricably 
entwined to be related otherwise than in one narrative. The memorials 
of Margaret of Schwangau suffice only for a short sketch ; yet if the 
shadowy Laura of Petrarca, — so shadowy that there are even now two 
candidates for the distinction, — has been immortalised for the sake of 
the sonnets she inspired and the problematical passion which thus found 
expression, should not Margaret, — the theme of a man as famous in 
his day as Petrarca, and in Germany still unforgotten, the good 
genius of his stormy life, and, moreover, his wife for several years, — 
find a place among the heroines of domestic and literary history ? — 
Sabina Jager, — whose name, though first and most frequently mentioned 
by Oswald, the husband of Margaret, is placed second in the heading 
of this chapter, because Margaret is entitled to pre-eminence, — figures 
as the evil genius of the other two ladies. Her life, like that of her 
nobler rival, is known to us chiefly through the writings of the man 
who loved them both; and whose name is also linked with that of 
Frederic, Duke of Austria, the husband of Anna of Brunswick. — 
'Friedel and Oswald* are still favourites of Tyrolese fiction and 
tradition. — It is, therefore, by following the career of that man — Oswald 
of Wolkenstein — that the narrative will most readily assume coherence 
and character. 

Oswald of Wolkenstein was bom in 1367 at the castle of Trostburg, 
near the northern entrance of the GrOden valley in South Tyrol, — that 
is, on the sunny side of the Alps. His father was Frederic, Lord of Wolken- 
stein, in the same valley, who had, in the face of many competitors, 
won the hand of Katharine, described as — ' the famed heiress of Trost- 
burg.' She was the only child of Eckart of ViUanders, or, as he preferred 
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to call hiinaelf, ' the Trostbnrger/ — known in history as the powerful 
minister and favourite of Margaret Maultasch, last Tyrolese Sovereign 
of the house of Andech. Frederic of Wolkenstein was of the same 
family as Eckart, but neither he nor his sons seem to have used the 
surname of Villanders, derived from the first estate possessed by their 
race. The elder branch became extinct as regarded males, on the 
death of Eckart in 1386. From the marriage of Frederic and Katharine 
sprang three sons, all more or less distinguished : — ' Michael, the first, 
was a man of iron will, and with his mind fixed on the acquisition and 
increase of the might of his house. Oswald revelled, even as a boy, 
in the knightly romances and minnesongs of that time. Thereby awoke 
in him, on the one hand, an impulse to express his own feelings in 
similar songs ; on the other hand, an adventurous propensity to wander, 
as a knight, in search of all kinds of perils, after the pattern of his 
book-heroes. Leonhard was, and remained, simply a rough warrior. 
Their education was very negligently conducted by their parents, and, 
therefore, wilfulness — and pride in the feeling of the might of their 
house — became the mainspring of their conduct and actions.* — There 
were also four daughters, the rivals of their brothers in all manly exercises, 
who married noblemen. 

Trostburg, still inhabited, and described as one of the most perfect 
castles in the T3rrol, towers above the stream of the Eisak near a defile 
formed by porphyry cliffs. It owed its name — Fort of Confidence, or 
Security, — to the protection it afforded to the valley. The village of 
Sta. Maria, or Wolkenstein, more than five thousand feet above the 
sea, is situated at the entrance of the Langthal, called by Murray — * a 
deep picturesque glen opening between grand dolomitic waUs. Half 
an hour up are the ruins of Schloes Wolkenstein, singularly placed 
against the face of a precipice and approached by steps hewn out of 
the rock.' 

Oswald's first misfortune was, perhaps, a consequence of his parents' 
negligence, or of his own wilfulness, or both ; he lost an eye by a shot 
fired during some Shrovetide festivities. This did not prevent him 
from making more use of all opportunities — of seeing the world — than 
most persons with two eyes. He learned the Romance language of the 
GrOdner valley, and this became a key to all the treasures of southern 
fiction ; he acquired fame as a singer, and a performer on five musical 
instruments. Tyrol was a land delighting in minstrelsy ; the legends 
of the Nibelungen, and even of the Round Table, were depicted on the 
walls of Rungelstein, the castle of Nicolas the Vintler, — the witchery of 
the Zillerthal singers was said to be dangerous to the maidens of the 
Etsch country, and even convents felt the spell ; the nuns of Sonnenberg 
came forth through their garden-gate at Easter and Whitsuntide to 
dance and sing on the hills. From a lame and one-eyed priest, who 
was the casaal and only authorised instructor of the Wolkenstein boys, 
Oswald seems to have learned something of German history, and 
probably of Latin and theology, in both of which he was afterwards a 
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proficient ; and he acquired the usefal arts of cooking and grooming, 
with other homely knowledge, either from his father's menials, or 
among the peasants ; and all this hefore he was ten, for at that age 
he ran away from home with his worldly goods in a bundle, and 
took service with the Austrian army then preparing to reinforce the 
Knights of Prussia. Many youths from the Tyrol joined it, but even 
if there were others as young as Oswald, it is not likely that many 
noblemen's sons went in so woeful a plight; — ^for the son of the Lord of 
Wolkeustein and the Lady of Trostburg, started on his career as a 
servant of the lowest sort, sleeping in stables or out-of-doors, and living 
upon what he could get How he rose does not appear ; perhaps there 
was interposition on the part of his family. It would take too long 
to recount all his subsequent fortunes, the record of which, as found in 
his own manuscripts caUed — * Notes of Travel ' (Reise-Notate), sounds 
almost too marvellous for belief. At the age of twenty -five he had 
already visited most European countries, and served in many famooa 
wars at difierent ends of the Continent. He was in the Samogitian 
campaign of Duke Albert III. of Austria in 1877, and remained in 
Prussia with the Teutonic Knights ten years, taking part in their 
contests with their neighbours on all sides ; he bore arms in the Swedish 
war of Queen Margaret of Denmark and Norway in 1388 ; — ^in the 
raid of the Scottish Earl of Douglas into England in the same year, 
an expedition which culminated in the battle of Otterboume, the sup- 
posed original of Chevy-Chase ; — and in the Turkish campaigns of King 
Sigismund, whose flight after the battle of Nicopolis he shared. 
Whether, indeed, Oswald can have been both at the Swedish combat 
of FalkOping and at Otterboume is very doubtful ; and the great defeat 
at Nicopolis cannot oertaiidy be brought within the first twenty-five 
years of his life ; the warrior-poet must have been about thirty when he 
reached home after that calamity. 

' He stood now at the age of twenty-five,* writes Weber, ' so altered 
that it was very difficult to recognise him ; with grey hair, deeply- 
furrowed features, and a knowledge of ten languages.* The languages, 
Oswald himself tells us, were — * French, Moorish, Catalonian, Castilian, 
Grerman, Latin, Wendish, Lombard, Russian, and Romance.' As to 
the premature grey hair, it was then considered a subject for self- 
gratulation to a poet, as showing his extreme sensibility ; — Petrarca 
boasted of being grey at sixteen. The same may, perhaps, be said of 
the furrows. The seven scars from wounds received in battle, mentioned 
later, but all of which he probably bore at this time, were, of oourse, 
marks of honour. His loss of an eye exposed him, indeed, as he says, 
to the scorn of the ladies, but, perhaps, only of those whom he neglected, 
for his compatriots of both sexes seem generally to have received hia& 
with distinction ; and as he roamed the country singing in a fine, rich 
voice his own songs to his own music, on the harp, he was everywhere 
welcome. Some proficiency he also possessed in drawing and painting, 
which he had the fairest opportunities of turning to account in his 
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own beautifnl land, and which had, perhaps, given him the power of 
bringing home sketches of his travels. But leisure brought him in the 
end only sorrow. His pleasure-wanderings led him into the society of 
a fascinating maiden, — Sabina Jftger of Tisens, — whom he loved im- 
moderately, without inspiring any genuine return of feeling. — ' There- 
from sprang for him a catalogue of troubles which embittered his 
whole life.' — According to Weber, indeed, who has thus understood the 
language of Oswald's poems, Sabina was willing to go, and actually 
did go, to all lengths but marriage ; this she would not hear of, and 
to rid herself of Oswald's importunities she sent him on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem as a trial of his love. He took with him a promise, — 
probably extorted, — that she would become his wife on his return. 
When, after long travels in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, and homeward 
through Italy, he reached his native land once more, with the dignity 
of a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, he found Sabina married to— 
' old Haussmann in Hall,' — and his father, the Lord of Wolkenstein, on 
his death-bed. 

In justice, however, or in mitigation of the judgment which has 
blasted Sabina's good name, it should be remarked that Oswald has 
told his own tale, and that there is some reason to believe that he 
may have over-stated the case against her. The poet was given 
to long wanderings before he knew her ; and if she sent him to 
the Holy Land, it dues not appear that she compelled him to 
move slowly through Egypt and Arabia by way of getting 
there, and to loiter in Italy on the return journey. This was 
probably his own fancy ; for there is no hint that he was bound to 
remain away three years, as he actually did. Moreover, he everywhere 
speaks as if Sabina had the fullest power of disposing of herself 
without any reference to her family, — a state of things which must 
have been peculiar to the Tyrol, and in which it is difficult to believe. 

Sabina was the daughter of one Martin JUger, a noble who had 
large estates in the Innthal ; according to the fashion of the day he, 
in later life, made a point of acquiring land in southern Tyrol, about 
Meran, Tisens, and Tramin. Weber sometimes calls his daughter — 
Sabina von J&ger — as belonging to the Jttger family, but apparently 
the name must have been official, not territorial (it means huntsman) — 
and, therefore, scarcely required the preposition at the beginning. She 
was related to Oswald, which, perhaps, threw them at once into a 
position of intimacy; but there were also circumstances tending the 
other way ; in 1394 Martin Jftger had gone to law with the Wolken- 
steins concerning the estate of Haiienstein, and the lawsuit was not yet 
over. Martin's wife was Barbara, the only child of Leonhard of Hauen- 
stein and Agnes of Wolkenstein ; now, it had been one of the clever 
practices of Eckart Trostburger, Oswald's maternal grandfather, to keep 
an eye on all estates in the Tyrol likely to come into the market by 
reason of their owners' extravagance, or of any trouble ; and the Hauen- 
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Stein lords had so mismanaged their affairs as to come under this 
category ; so in, or ahout, 1385, Leonhard alienated his ' Stammschloss' 
to Eckart. But it is a question whether he sold it out and out ; he 
always asserted that he had reserved certain rights, including a power 
of redemption ; this the Wolkensteiner disputed. Oswald probably 
visited Martin Jftger with a view to an arrangement : possibly, also, it 
was thought that if he became the husband of Sabina, who had only 
one brother, and who afterwards inherited some of her father's land, an 
arrangement could be made with ease. However this may have been, 
it is scarcely to be doubted that Oswald fell deeply in love ; and he 
asserts that she seemed at first to return his passion ; she gave him a 
gold chain, which he wore imder his clothing. But his grey hair, his 
loss of an eye, and the jokes of her friends, — for Oswald had many 
detractors, — worked a change. 

For all these particulars the reader must, of course, take the lover*s 
own word, since it is only through his writings that the story is knowTi 
at all, — certainly as regards minute details, — and it includes apparently 
a boast, scarcely that he had seduced Sabina, but rather that she threw 
herself at him. Very careless must the parents of this girl of eighteen 
have been to allow the acting of this drama under their own eyes. 
Oswald poured forth his feelings in poetry ; but I translate the follow- 
ing passage from Weber's modernised version, which becomes prose : — 
* A cunning maiden of eighteen has taken all joy from me. I cannot 
escape from her. Mine eye watches her behaviour without remission, 
and rest is gone. Her little mouth so deliciously opened and closed, 
with words of wondrous sweetness, exercises late and early an irresistible 
power over me. \Mien absent also, I am unceasingly near her ; her 
tender glance illumines me ; it wakes fervent love in my soul. Alas ! 
would to God she knew my thoughts.' — And he proceeds to a descrip- 
tion of her charms. In another poem, overcharged with elaborate 
conceits after the Provencal fashion, he compares her characteristics of 
appearance and manner with the tokens of the twelve months of the 
year. But when he had undertaken his pious journey, his love began to 
assume a different aspect In the Holy Land he became impressed 
with his awful surroundings. At Bethlehem he wept over the sins of 
his past life, and — * thought to breathe his divine inspiration into the 
soul of his betrothed, and therewith to bind her inmost heart to a 
constant dependence upon God.'— rAt Jerusalem he took the vow of a 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, only to use his sword in the cause of 
innocence, of justice, and of chaste love. There was a tumult of 
conflicting emotions in his soul. One morning he startled his fellow - 
pilgrims by rushing, the moment he arose, to the window, out of which 
he flourished his sword, exclaiming — * Sabina I thy knight is watching I 
Woe to every one who does not siiow thee every possible honour I ' — It 
was a sad ending to this life of excitement to return to a sorrow-stricken 
home and find himself betrayed. 
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On a cold December evening, in 1400, Oswald arrived at Trostburg. 
All was confusion in the castle. The news of Sabina's marriage came 
to him in a chance conversation at supper. His father died that very 
night The shock prostrated his mother, who lay for some time 
dangerously ill. Oswald has spoken of this as the most trying period 
of his life, which it well might be. For the first and last time he felt 
completely crushed. 

It is rather unfortunate that — immediately after this tragedy — we hear 
of lengthened disputes between the mother and sons on the subject of her 
dower. Although Katharine was the heiress of Villanders and Trostburg, 
both of these castles, as well as Wolkenstein, went to Michael — her eldest 
son ; the later acquisitions of the house of Villanders, — Hauenstein and 
Kastelrutt — fell to Oswald ; Leonhard received his portion in money and 
various rents, without any dwelling-place of importance. As to the 
daughters, they seem to have taken all that was intended for them on 
marrying. Katharine, it is said, kept up her spirits and her good humour 
through all these disputes, and Oswald became her favourite son, because 
he was the most considerate at this time. In a few months, indeed, he 
must have left the Tyrol once more ; for he accompanied the new King 
— Rupert — to Italy. It is curious that he should have remained after 
the departure of the German army ; and with Gian Galeazzo Visconti 
of Milan, the very man whom Rupert had specially come to oppose. 
This circumstance is not explained ; but Oswald contracted a great 
admiration for the Italian Duke ; and did not return to his own country 
until 1404, some time after Gian Galeazzo's death, and probably in 
consequence of the anarchy which followed. At this epoch of his career 
a change is to be remarked; until then he had been, to all appearance 
a mere warrior and poet ; he was now a politician as well. 

A crisis was at hand in the Tyrol, and it was perhaps inevitable that 
Oswald, — ^by virtue of his hereditary and personal distinction, — should 
take a prominent part in it. His political, like his private morality is, 
however, open to cavil For a long time Tyrol had been very much left 
to itself by its rulers. " King Henry, — so called because in right of his 
first wife he contested the kingdom of Bohemia with John of Luxem- 
burg, the husband of one of her sisters, — had lived to be old and 
weak; his daughter and successor, — Margaret Maultasch, — has been 
variously judged by writers according to their several leanings ; the 
Tyrolese have invested her with a halo of romance as the last of their old 
line; but even her partisans hardly depict her as anything better than a 
pleasure -loving Princess, capable of an occasional burst of energy, but 
devoid of steady principle. Her bequest of the Tyrol to her Hape- 
burg cousins has provoked much comment. The admirers of this measure 
assert that she respected the wish of the nation, as is proved by the 
signatures to her decree ; while its opponents represent it as a result of 
party intrigue. Margaret virtually gave up her sovereignty in 1363 ; 
she then 'allowed Duke Rudolf of Austria to take her to Vienna^ where 
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she died six years later. Rudolf had no difficulty in eatabliahing bim- 
aelf as Gonnt of the Tyrol, mainly because he and other Hapsbnrga had 
been making the way smooth for many previous years, and that without 
undue haste or violence, such as the Bavarian Dukes dispkyed. The 
Counts of GOrz, collaterals of the house of Andech, seem to have been 
thrown out of the running altogether between these powerful houses. It 
was, however, a consequence of the Austrian Dukes' position in the 
Tyrol, that they dared not coerce the nobles, who, indeed, for some years 
saw very little of their rulers. In 1376 Duke Leopold came to reside 
among them, with an anxious wish to keep on good terms, in order to 
carry out his plans against the Swiss, — ^plims which led to his death at 
Sempach. The tender age of his sons, their quarrels amongst them- 
selves and with their cousin Albert IV., left the country virtually imder 
aristocratic government It manifested therefore no sympathy with the 
struggles of the democratic Swiss, and made no attempt to shake off the 
light Austrian yoke. But when, — iSi 1406, — ^the three remaining brothers 
resolved on a definitive partition of their territory, and Frederic, — the 
youngest of the three, — became resident ruler in the Tyrol, a change came 
over the spirit of the nation. This Duke's age is variously stated ; the 
historians who make him then thirty -two evidently overshoot the mark; 
his acts were those of a more youthfol Sovereign. Frederic was a 
Prince of very liberal views, which by no means suited the ideas of the 
nobles. He would go about in disguise to see how things were con- 
ducted in various parts of his dominions; it was even said that he 
entered the neighbouring Italian towns as a spy. The nobles trembled 
for their power. But like many other young men, this Duke confused 
a love of the people with a love of low company. His own tutor had 
early initiated him into vice. ' Play, s(»ig, wine, and love, pleased him 
more than was seemly.' The peasants, who had evidently not been 
thoroughly happy under the rule of the nobles, accepted this sorry hero 
as their champion, and showed him much affection. It was at this 
time that he became the husband of the young Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
daughter of King Rupert, who died in childbirth, after three years and a 
half of marriage. Possibly her life, — having regard to her husband's 
excesses, — ^was not altogether cheerful Oswald of Wolkenstein was then 
the Duke's boon companion ; he has poetically described one of their 
drunken orgies. There is no sign that he endeavoured to check 
Frederic, though he did write a bitter satire on his court, — ^in the shape 
of a supposed confession made by himself as a courtier, — ^and covertly 
ventured on stinging allusions, in another poem, to the Hapsburg 
Dukes. The attack on the court is believed indeed to owe its venom to the 
fact that burghers, foreigners, and even Hussites, were to lie found there. 
To carry out his liberal views Frederic employed many foreigners, espe- 
cially Flemings, in his service ; and in a short time Oswald is found joining 
an association of nobles who had combined for the defence of their rights, 
— especially, as they asserted, against the many enemies who threatened 
their country on all sides; but their protest was worded so as to include, if 
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necessary, the Sovereign among their foes. Tliis was known as the 
' League (Bund) on the Etsch ' — or Adige. Frederic and his councillors 
wisely took no offence, and the Duke even joined the society. 

It was, perhaps, the awkwardness of diis situation which decided 
Oswald on fVirther travel. He complained also that Sabina was pursuing 
him with calumny. Her marriage with Hans Hausmann had not 
proved happy ; her husband was stupid and uninteresting. As, indeed, 
he does not appear to have occupied in any way a distinguished position, 
it is difficult to understand why she preferred him to Oswald ; and the 
idea will intrude itself — that the whole story has not been told. Oswald, 
however, as he himself says, had now made up his mind to marry ; he 
had reached the age of forty-two, so that it might be said that he had 
no time to lose, — but this was not his idea. He considered it a disgrace 
to marry, without proving his valour in that chivalrous land of Spain 
which he had never yet visited ; his feats there would be the fairest 
bridal wreath for bis future consort, and the costliest gifts for his desired 
children. In reality he seems to have been still hankering after Sabina, 
and uneasy as to his relations with Frederic. He sold lands to his 
eldest brother, — got together sufficient money for his expedition, — made 
his will, — erected his own monument in the cloister of Brixen Cathedral, 
surmounted by a white statue of himself as a Knight of the Cross, — and 
instituted a chapel with two chaplains to say mass on alternate days. 
And then he took his way, not at once in the direction of Spain but north- 
ward, — apparently over the Brenner pass, — to a castle in the Bavarian 
Tyrol, where dwelt certain knights who had been his comrades at Nico- 
polis, and had, more or less, kept up the friendship. What was his special 
reason for this visit is not explained ; it may have been partly political; 
but it is also probable from the sequel, that he had already been pro- 
posed as a husband for the young daughter of the family, and went 
to try his luck. And here he beheld the woman who was, — so far 
as he would let her be, — the good genius of his life. 

Margaret was then scarcely sixteen. Her birth was as distinguished 
as that of Oswald. ' The Lords of Schwangau had dwelt from time 
immemorial on the north-western frontier of the Tyrol, not far from 
FOssen, in four castles, originally as men of the Guelphs, then of the 
Hohenstaufen, and later — ^in part — of the Bavarian Dukes. Their pos- 
sessions extended far into ihe Innthal. They also occupied many 
estates in the Oetzthal, and as Guelph and Hohenstaufen retainers, had 
the custody of Petersberg castle. Often intermarryiDg with Tyrolese 
families, and attached to them by mutual services, in intimate alliance 
especially with the Lords of Freundsberg, Villanders, and Wolkenstein, 
they formed to a certain extent the connecting link between the Suabian 
and Rhenish modes of life. The minnesong found zealous fosterers 
among them. One of their race, Hiltebold of Schwangau, who 
flourished in the years 1125-1175, was himself a famous minnesinger. 
The love of song and poetry was hereditary in the house, and invested 
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it — among its lonely forts in a wildly romantic region — with a peculiar 
charm. Even the ladies were known as proficients on the harp and 
in singing. During the reigns of the Hohenstaufen Emperors the 
Schwanstein, — one of the four strongholds, — obtained a special importance 
in history. Here — on the Lech — the forces of the Grermans commonly 
assembled for the Roman expeditions. Here Elizabeth, the Consort of 
Conrad IV. of Hohenstaufen, took leave of her son Conradin, when he 
departed for Italy to regain his paternal inheritance in Naples and 
Sicily. Her burning tears flowed, not without a foreboding of his 
speedy death at the hand of the executioner, on the public place at 
Naples.' — These castles of the Lords of Schwangau were situated among 
the Rhoetian Alps, which between Constance and Salzburg form the 
barrier of the Austrian and Bavarian territories, and are in some places 
ten thousand feet above the sea ; from their frontier position they were 
of gi'eat importance as forts ; even in ancient Roman times there is said 
to have been a stronghold in this locality. Near the little town of 
Ftissen, which lies at the entrance of a deep gorge of the Alps, is the 
beautiful fall of the Lech, over which Julius C»sar is said to have leaped 
on horseback ; many years later St. Magnus flying from his heathen per- 
secutors, also sprang across the torrent, and the Abbey bearing his name 
became a chief ornament of the town. The successor, as a residence, to 
the fortresses of the Lords of Schwangau is the present caatle of Hohen- 
schwangau, restored or rebuilt by King Maximilian II. of Bavaria when 
Crown -prince, on the site of an edifice of the sixteenth century, and adorned 
by him with frescoes chiefly from Grerman history and legend. The fourth 
hall is devoted to the history of Hohenschwangau, including probably 
all that is known of the scenes enacted in the four castles. ' The 
pilgrim * — says the German traveller Steub, — * strays longingly into the 
castle so full of wonders, in which German legends shine in colours from 
every wall. In front flows the lovely Schwansee (Swan -lake), where 
the poetic birds steer proudly to and fro ; and, beyond, in the dim beauty 
of the mountain -range, gleams the blue Alpsee. Further aloft in the 
Hochwald (high wood) the Pttllat falls from the ridge of red crags 
into its magic shell, and near by the ruins of Old Schwangau start from 
the dusk of the pine-grove, commanding an extensive view of the plains 
and of the long-ruined strongholds in the distance.' Miss Seguin 
mentions the castle of Vorder- Schwangau as approachable by a 
suspension -bridge three hundred feet above the ravine, through whicli 
dashes the stream of the P5llat ; this bridge did not, of course, exist in 
the Middle Ages, when the access must have been far less easy and 
convenient. 

There were two flourishing branches of the family which owned 
Schwangau, — besides other less conspicuous ofishoots; and Ulric II., 
the father of Margaret, was the head of the younger branch. Her 
mother was Ottilia of Wangau, and she had four brothers — Henry, 
Hanns (or John), George, and Thomas, — all men of distinguished valour 

It seems to be assumed, by writers on the subject, that the love of 
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Oswald and Margaret was spontaneoiiB and mutual ; but the evidence is 
somewhat slight Steub also decides — apparently — that the castle of 
Hohenschwangau was the scene of the romance. Great as was the dis- 
parity in their ages, it is not unlikely that Margaret felt moved by the 
attentions of a man so distinguished as Oswald, and that she, — inheritmg, 
as she did, the family taste and talent for minstrelsy, — succumbed to the 
magic of his art The charm of his appearance may be questioned. 
Some time before this Weber describes him as standing, — *on the 
central elevation of his life, of middle size, rather thickset than slender. 
His round face, disfigured by the loss of the right eye, had something 
of gloom in its expression of life's experience and of contempt for the 
world. His white curly hair Bowed in thick locks on his shoulders, his 
long beard with bright shining threads, on his breast His almost 
twinkling, solitary eye, under a fur-lined cap, which was his favourite 
bead-dress, seemed to betray subtlety and cunning. On special 
occasions he Hked to show himself in the crusade armour of a knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre, with banner unfurled, and looked particularly well 
in that guise. His Tyrolese mountaineer's existence, bad — by reason of 
his long travels — dwindled almost to an alien phenomenon.' And pro- 
bably he never altogether recovered the feelings of his early youth in 
this particular, although, subsequent to the date of the description, he 
spent many years in his native land. 

On Oswald's love for Margaret it is unnecessary to dilate, for no 
explanation or apology is needed : it would have been strange, indeed, 
if he had not loved her ; the drawback to the story is that he never 
loved her enough. ^ That she made a deep impression on him,' — says 
Weber, — ' becomes clear from his lays, dedicated to her. They far sur- 
pass in truthfulness and fervour all that he wrote in the Proven pal 
manner.' To translate these lays would be no slight task, and when 
the difficulties of their antiquated dialects have been overcome, they ap- 
pear only somewhat commonplace variations of the — * old, old, story,' — 
which, however, never fails to charm. In Weber's collection no indi- 
cation is given as to the ladies who inspired each successive poem ; but 
the respectful tone which characterises a certain number, stamps them as 
having been addressed to Margaret There was scarcely another lady 
celebrated by Oswald, whom he could have described as conspicuous for 
a sensitive purity, which shrank from the appearance or suggestion of 
evil, and of which her refined beauty and majestic bearing were the 
outward manifestations. In all the scenes of his life brightened by her 
presence, his beloved one invested the sights and sounds of nature with 
a charm which he often forgot — in less simple pleasures — when away 
from her influence. ' She has the prize in my heart for ever,' he says 
in one of his minnesongs. Well for him had this been strictly true I 

Now, indeed, had a good Providence of its bounty aflForded Oswald 
the opportunity of commencing a new life. With such antecedents as 
have been hinted, he was scarcely a man deserving the hand of an 
innocent and virtuous maiden ; but parents then, as now^ were wont ta 
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overlook many sins in oonBideration of worldly advantagee, and Mar- 
garet herself, — perhaps with very imperfect knowledge of the caae, — 
was willing to play the part of a guardian angel. What, however, 
follows ? — They parted, not formally affianced, but with the under- 
standing that the betrothal and marriage should take place on his 
return from the Peninsula, where he hoped as a Christian warrior to 
employ his sword against the Moon. He won some glory, while 
fighting under the King of Portugal, at the conquest of Ceuta on the 
north African coast ; but when he left that monarch, — only to linger at 
the friendly Mahomedan court at Granada, and in the Christian state 
of Castile, — the voluptuous spirit of the south stole into his heart and 
enervated eveiy good resolution. In Aragon, if his own account may 
be trusted, even the Queen was his admirer to any extent. ' He forgot, 
in the enjoyment of these favours, — according to his fashion of speedy 
transition, — ^his betrothal in Germany, and pursued the quest of gallant 
adventures for nearly a year, as he afterwards fruitlessly regretted His 
parting from the gracious Queen cost him a stream of tears and a long- 
enduring heart-ache. In Barcelona, MontpeUier, Avignon> Marseilles, 
and other towns of Southern France, he continued his irregular life in 
arrant self-forgetfulness. His poems of this period breathe of the state of 
complete intoxication into which court-favour, the good graces of the 
ladies, and the deh'ghts of love, had thrown him.* It was not until he 
reached Genoa, in 1413, and heard news concerning the state of public 
afiPairs in Germany, that the political and warlike spirit seems to have 
awoke within once more. He went on to Piacenza, met there King 
Sigismund, the friend of his youth, and was again, in his own sense of 
the expression, — the Tyrolese patriot. 

So far as can be ascertained, Katharine, the heiress of Trostburg, 
died during this long absence of her favourite son, and this time Sabina 
was not apparently responsible for his absence, — while the poet appears 
to have been too much absorbed by other affairs to brood over the sad 
intelligence, whenever it may have reached him. 

It is, nevertheless, decidedly curious that the woefulepoch just described 
should be coincident with changes m the existence of Oswald's lost love 
— Sabina. Her husband died in 1410 ; she was mother of two little 
sons only, and well provided with worldly goods, — since, besides what 
may have come to her from Hans Hausmann, she had inherited part of 
her father's lands. Scarcely turned thirty, and still handsome, she 
found many aspirants to her hand ; but very soon her residence in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the free-and-easy court at Innsbruck began 
to arouse scandal. That she was high in favour with Duke Frederic 
appeared in many ways ; some writers have openly pronounced her to 
have been his mistress. If it be true that Oswald was quite without 
news of the Tyrol until he arrived in Italy, of course he did not hear all 
this ; but perhaps the assertion is not to be taken literally ; disagreeable 
intelligence is seldom so long delayed. Bitterly as any reports of these 
matters may have tried him, they form, however, not the slightest 
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ezciue for his oondnct with regard to Margaret; he should have felt 
bound to her, by every feeling of gratitude, for his deliverance from the 
bondage of this bad woman, — and for the knowledge she had brought 
him, that peace, virtue, and love, in its better sense, were still possibilities 
of his life. There were dark clouds hanging over the destiny of the 
maiden of Bchwangau, and the prospect was scarcely brighter for the 
young Princess, who was at that time on her way from the north of 
Germany to become the wife of Duke Frederic 

Anna of Brunswick was the second daughter of Duke Frederic 
— 'the King,' — ^to whose history many allusions have been made in 
previous biographies. In early manhood he rescued himself and his 
brothers from the tyrannies' of an unjust guardian ; afterwards his 
vigorous government won him the surname of ' King of the LUneberg 
heath/ and led to his being put forward as a candidate for the supreme 
dignity of King of the Romans in 1400, by his brother-in-law, the 
Saxon Elector, and other northern Princes. The tale — of the catastrophe 
which ensued — ^has already been told. When the Duke started on his 
journey to Frankfort, he bade adieu to his wife and children for the last 
time. On his way home he perished by the hand of a noble assassin, 
— the Count of Waldeck, — apparently as the result of combined private 
and public spite. The body of the proposed King was sent home to his 
family, and laid beside the remains of his forefathers in the church of 
St. Blaize, at Bnmswick. 

Up to this time it is probable that Anna's life had been chiefly 
spent in the LQneburg portion of the Guelfic territories ; her mother, 
Anna, — daughter of Wenceslaus III., Duke of Saxony and Elector, 
and sister of the last two Electors of the house of Ascan, — on the death 
of her husband, retired in aU likelihood with her daughters to one of her 
dower castles. But four years later she married Balthazar, Landgrave 
of Thuringia, and whether the young Anna was allowed to follow her 
— from the country in which she was bom — to that more picturesque 
and poetic land, or was detained by the uncles, who must have been her 
guardians, — within their dominions, — I know not. After the death of her 
mother in 1406, however, Anna would, as a matter of course, remain 
under the care of her male relatives ; and what is known of her two 
reigning Brunswick uncles makes it unlikely that they were tender or 
considerate kinsmen. It is not improbable that she owed her marriage 
with Frederic of Austria in great measure to Rupert, King of the 
Romans, and his son, the Palatine Louis. Rupert, who seems to have 
been a just and kind-hearted man, was evidently troubled by the fate of 
his distinguished rival, and would naturally be impelled to do what he 
could for his bereaved children. Under these circumstances, his trusted 
statesman, Count GUnther XXVIII. of Schwarzburg, may perhaps 
have suggested marrying Elizabeth, — the eldest daughter of Frederic 
of Brunswick, — to his own cousin, Count Henry XXIX. ; and when that 
alliance had been accomplished, GQnther is almost certain to have seized 
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the opportunity of allying the honse of Schwarzbnrg to that of Haps* 
burg ; and Rupert, — ^with his heart softened by grief for the loss of his 
favourite daughter, — perhaps felt that he was paying an appropriate 
tribute to the memory of Frederic of Brunswick by installing his 
daughter on the vacant throne. That the widower must and would 
re-marry was a foregone conclusion ; his brothers were both childless, 
and there was a fair prospect that Anna's sons might succeed to all 
the states belonging to the House of Hapsburg, — for their cousin Albert 
was a boy ; he might or might not marry and leave issue. Rupert died 
before the matter was concluded ; Anna's marriage-contract appears to 
have been signed in 1410, but her actual journey was deferred until 
1411, — probably until Frederic had completed the subjugation of his 
powerful subject, the Lord of Rottenburg. 

This unfortimate nobleman owed his fall to the fact that he had 
become too great to live under a Prince ; he had been ' Captain of the 
Country ' — that is, governor — during the years in which the Dukes of 
Austria, after the elder Leopold's death, troubled themselves little about 
the Tyrol. Frederic had no doubt early made up his mind as to the 
course to be taken — when he saw his way to success. One day, when he 
accompanied Rottenburg to Botzen, iu great state, he asked of the by- 
standers, with a smile : — * Who is this man ? '-^The answer was : — 
* Henry of Rottenburg, the Captain on the Etsch.' — * Not so,* exclaimed 
the Duke, * he is the regent of the Tyrol ; I am not worth a heller in 
comparison.' — On another occasion Frederic met the same nobleman, 
with whom he was still outwardly on terms of friendship, followed by a 
long and showy train ; the Duke drew his sword after the fashion of a 
servant, and placed himself in the ranks of the retainers. The nobleman 
turned round, and said : — * Fritz ! Fritz I when wilt thou ever become 
wise ?' — * Whenever,' rejoined the Duke, * thou hast become thoroughly 
foolish.' — These utterances were probably intended for hints, but 
Rottenburg did not take them as such. His vast possessions, his offices, 
above all, his command of forces, rendered him dangerous. So early as 
1407, indeed, the Duke had endeavoured to bind this formidable man to his 
service ; and Rottenburg seems to have given no pretext for proceedings 
against him until, — in 1410, — he espoused the cause of the Bishop of 
Trent in a dispute with the Duke. In this case the strict law was on 
the side he favoured, but Frederic chose to see rebellion in his conduct, 
because it laid the Tyrol open to an invasion on the Bavarian side. 
He made war on Henry of Rottenburg, who, deserted by the Bund as a 
body, — the majority of its members protesting that his was a private 
quarrel, which did not come within the scope of their aims, — stood 
amazed at the collapse of his power and influence. The Bund really 
did, however, lay the foundation of a treaty between the contending 
parties ; but Frederic could not be brought to terms. Rottenburg then 
fled to Bavaria, to implore, — as his admirers say, — its mediation ; his 
sovereign resented his conduct, and accused him of treason ; the chieftain 
returned, as if to vindicate his innocence, — fearlessly — to the Tyrol, 
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where, — shortly after, — ^he was arrested by the Duke's men, and set free 
only on giving up to the Duke a long list of fortresses, mostly on 
the Italian and Bavarian frontiers. He retired almost by stealth, a 
broken-hearted man, to his castle of Kaltem, avoiding all eyes, and 
died there mysteriously, — probably of grief at this wreck of all his 
glory; the popular rumour was that he had poisoned himself, but there 
appears to be no evidence to support that, or any other, tale on the 
subject. 

Frederic's tactics at this time were eminently successful ; he drove 
the Dukes of Bavaria from Hall, took the Bishop of Coire prisoner at 
FUrstenberg, wrested several fortresses from the Bishop of ^rixen, and 
drove the Bishop of Trent into exile. But there was another Prince to 
whom all this success was distasteful, and that was Sigismund, King of 
the Romans. In spite of his friendship with the Viennese line, he had 
the hereditary dislike of a Luxemburg for the house of Hapsburg in 
general; and he could not forget Frederic's close connection with 
Rupert, his support of the candidature of Jodocus, Margrave of 
Moravia — against his own — at Rupert's death, or his subsequent reluc- 
tance to pay homage. Sigismund had all along covertly encouraged the 
nobles in their deiiant attitude ; and in 1413 he paid a visit to the Tyrol 
for the purpose, it is believed, of making further arrangements with 
them, though outwardly visiting Frederic in friendly guise. 

The ill-starred Duchess Anna had come to her husband's country 
— only to find her private happiness threatened by Sabina, and perhaps 
others, and her public prosperity by Sigismund and the nobles. 

The partisans of the Roman King, of course, asserted that his object 
in visiting Frederic was to conciliate him, and it may be, indeed, that 
— had he found the Duke ready to do exactly what he wished, he would 
have abandoned the nobles. Windeck ascribes their parting in dis> 
pleasure to an outrage committed by one of the pair, as follows : — ' As 
King Sigismund out of Frigul went to Lombardy, as you will find 
hereafter, he came to Duke Frederic of Austria at Innsbruck ; there 
Duke Frederic held a court for King Sigismund, and a dance, as is 
proper for princes. In the same aforewritten dance was a maiden, the 
daughter of a burgher, entranced,' (probably drugged,) ' and led to a secret 
place and violated ; that was ascribed to King Sigismund, and yet he 
had not done it, and the Hungarian landlords set the talk upon the King, 
and ' (so did) * Duke Frederic's wife, the Duchess, and the talk was heartily 
against the King.' But, according to Windeck (who, being the King's 
chamberlain, is a suspicious witness), though ' the Duke himself had 
given it out against the King,' he was the real culprit Sigismund, 
however, ' took it upon his kingly dignity that it was in real truth in- 
vented, and if he knew who spoke the word about him, he should never 
remain untried, for it would not be fitting. He would shame and disgrace 
those who had gone against him, and he had not deserved it.' He then 
appealed to the unhappy girl herself, who decided that * by his speech 
it could not be the King ;' thereupon Sigismund gave her four hundred 
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Hungarian gulden, and went on to Brixen, where he was received by 
the Bishop with honour. Whatever share this misdeed, — unfortunately, 
one too common at that time to cause much indignation, — ^may have had 
in aggravating the dislike of these Princes, — ^neither of whom bore a 
high moral character, — for each other, there is no doubt about their 
enmity. And when Sigismund soon affcer met Oswald of Wolkenstein 
at Piacenza, he enlisted him decidedly on his side. 

The poet-politician, as already hinted, is scarcely entitled to more 
praise in his public than in his private capadty. By his long absence 
from home he certainly failed in his obligations to the Bund, the Duke, 
and the country in general. That they, or at least one of them, had 
claims, he had acknowledged by leaving certain moneys in the hands of 
his confederates for emergencies, which were applied for the ransom of 
some of his rektions — who fell into Frederic's hands while defending the 
Lord of Rottenburg ; but Oswald should have been on the spot himself. 
Weber says that he was horror-struck when he learned the course of 
events in the Tyrol ; nevertheless his determination to throw himself 
into Sigismund's hands by a secret compact, which allowed him to appear 
openly the dutiful subject of Frederic, is not to be defended. According 
to his biographer, the priest who in his chOdhood instructed him in 
German history, had inspired him with a deep reverence for the imperial 
office as exercised by Kings of Germany, and a strong desire to see the 
old idea realised once more. Under Wenceslaus this was hopeless ; 
Rupert had proved a disappointment, and now Oswald had turned — not 
very wisely — to Sigismund, as the intended exponent of the principle, 
investing him with qualities which he did not possess. The idea, not 
of Oswald only, but of the Bund in general, was to dismiss Frederic, 
and render themselves ' reichsunmittelbar.' Tyrol was to pay homage 
to the King only. It was these machinations which drove Frederic to 
coalesce with a Pope of infamous character, of whom Christendom was 
weary. Preparations were now being made for a general Council, and 
Frederic knew, and John XXIII. knew, that the Council meant ruin 
to each and both of them. 

Oswald returned to the Tyrol about the end of 1413. Some months 
later Frederic received the Pope in his southern capital — Meran. Hither 
he probably brought his young wife, — ^to receive the blessing of a man who 
had begun life as a corsair, who was accused of poisoning his predecessor, 
and of foul vice of many descriptions, — but from whom he himself reve- 
rentially accepted the office of Gonfaloniere — or Standard-bearer — to the 
Church. Although it was this Duke who first raised Innsbruck 
into the position of a rival or even superior city to Meran, he added 
several rooms to the ' Kelleramt,' — ^the ducal residence in the southern 
capital, — of which Steub has given the following description, between 
quotation marks, but without naming the author : — * Hard by adjoin 
some rooms, venerable as they are seldom found, maintained undisturbed 
in their most ancient style. The constructicHi and ornament of the 
brown wainscotting, the comfortable wall>benches, the sunny bays, as 
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well as the elegantly painted and modelled stove, but more especially 
four escutcheons, carved with masterly skill, above the doors, point to 
the date of their arrangement, the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The fesse shield and the five larks speak of an Austrian Lord ; the 
Tyrolese eagle marks him as a Prince of the land ; the Brunswick lion 
serves as a token of his housewife. All the shields denote to us — Duke 
Frederic with the Empty Pocket — as the man who arranged these rooms. 
It is known that in the year 1414, in October, he received Pope John 
XXII. at Meran, who, confiding himself to his guidance, travelled to 
the Council. At that time these apartments may have lodged the 
Prince of the Church and his Gonfaloniere.' Their construction and 
adornment was an unsuitable undertaking for a Prince who had no 
money to spare, but Frederic was now probably earning his surname, — 
equivalent to the Penniless, — which his subsequent misfortunes soon 
rendered still more appropriate ; he, perhaps, added these apartments 
for the very purpose of affording a suitable reception to the Sovereign 
Pontiff — in complete disregard of his own needs. But it must be added 
that the precise year of the achievement does not seem to be known. 

The Pope had an unfortunate journey. His carriage was upset on 
the Aarlberg in consequence of the slipperiness of the ice. ^lien his 
followers rushed forward to make inquiries as to his welfare, he ex- 
claimed, without attempting to rise, — ' Here I lie in the devil's name ! 
"WTiy did I leave Bologna ?' — Then crawling to a ledge of rock from 
which he could see Constance, he said, sadly to those aroimd him, 
— *Thus are wolves trapped I' — John and Frederic reached the seat 
of the Council on the Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, 28th of 
October. 

From all parts men of every description were at this time hastening 
to the same place. ' Oswald of Wolkenstein was already in Constance 
as agent of the Bund on the Etsch, in Sigismnnd's immediate suite. 
He had hurriedly sold his farm, — Markadretsch, — at ViUanders, and in 
thankfulness for his return from Africa, presented another at Kastelrutt 
for the divine service of an early mass. Then he vanished, under the 
guidance of love, to the castle of Schwangau. Here he betrothed himself 
to Margaret The extraordinary state of the world's affairs during 
which this took place, acted upon both as a charm to their mutual 
inclination. The agreement was made that the marriage should be 
completed in the last stadium of the Church-gathering at Constance. He 
spent in the castle blissful weeks with the world -forgetfulness of a poet. 
His Margaret appeared to him every day more lovely. Glowing lays 
gushed from his soul. AH the sharper to him the pain of farewell. 
He could hardly bring himself to turn away for his journey to Con- 
stance. Once arrived there he attended, — as a double being, — primarily 
on Sigismund, whose retainer he intended to be during the Council ; but 
also partly on Frederic, whose suite he reinforced at his entry.' — Further 
on, Weber says : — * Oswald alone sufficed for the objects of the Bund 
as spy, correspondent, singer, and jester.' — As the drama began to 
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unfold itself, his position became more and more difficult; outwardly 
bound to appear on good terms with Frederic, he could not always 
restrain his biting satire against his adherents, while he became the 
intimate companion of the princes and nobles most attached to Sigis- 
mund. The poet and politician was not so absorbed in his weighty 
affairs as to forget the creature comforts. He complained of the 
difficulty, for a man in his condition, of living at Constance : — * The 
flower of all eatable commodities is claimed for spiritual stomachs, to 
the great discomfort of hungry laymen. Fourteen mushrooms are 
worth fifteen schillings of the Constance coinage, an egg sixteen heller, 
two the double. Of meat there is little ; cabbage a '* great cry." One 
eats off little plates and remains hungry, Water pap stands ready in a 
pan, roast meat is in short measure, game and fish are under the ban, 
the wine — sour as sloe-drink, which makes the voice hoarse and scares 
away all song, — beneficial as the sack to the ass. The fierce flood 
terrifies the blood, and makes the countenance wrinkle up. The bread 
is a coarse peasants* lump. The landlord takes, — ^from guests with 
little money, — even the wheels from the carriage in payment* 

Ere long a temporary relief was afforded to the perplexed politician: 
' A fortunate event hindered for the moment greater misunderstanding. 
Unexpectedly his bride Margaret appeared, escorted by one of her 
brothers, full of loving impatience. The ladies who had previously 
striven for Oswald retired into the background. He lost at her aspect 
all the restraint of a measured man, and assented with the greatest 
levity to all Sigismund's and Fredericks witty sayings. Margaret made 
a sensation as a handsome woman, and almost more as the betrothed of 
the poet and statesman, who, himself a confused medley, was hardly 
to be seized or comprehended. With the enthusiasm of a beautiful 
soul she clung to the one-eyed singer with grey hair who had attained 
the age of fifty, and received in return the prize of the most beautiful 
lays that flowed from his pen. From these we learn to know her in all 
her individuality. Perhaps, with the exception of Rflckert, no German 
poet had so endlessly varied the theme of the one love as Oswald, 
more sensuously indeed ; after the spirit of his time, — ^but certainly with 
e({ually great tautological ardour. He often calls her the proud 
Suabian, perfect in form and motion, in speech and song. She had 
black eyes, a small, well-shaped nose, chin and throat in lovely sym- 
metry. Very slim in figure, with the prettiest feet, she bore above 
small ears curly blonde locks, which fell in unusual abundance over her 
shoulders. The smiling expression of her face was enhanced by the 
finest pair of red lips and rows of shining white teeth. He became, — 
according to his own confession, — young in this tender youthfulness. As 
an exquisite singer she was welcome in every society. She especially 
distinguished herself by this talent at a dance at MUsterHngen, — a female 
Benedictine Abbey of the tenth century — on the Bodensee, in the present 
canton of Thurgau. The serious turn which the Council tix)k obliged 
her to return home. Oswald escorted her as far as Ueberlingen. The 
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fiiost painful parting, under dark presentiments, cast him back upon 
Constance.* 

Frederic, although supported by the Archbishop of Mayence, the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the Margrave of Baden, had found an over- 
whelming majority in the Council against him ; he had therefore 
reluctantly tendered homage for his fiefs to Sigismund, and then 
becoming alarmed by the evident designs of the Roman King, resolved 
on flight. Coxe believes that he thought to bring about the dissolution 
of the Council, by rescuing the Pope as well as himself from its domina- 
tion. 'With this view he, on the 21st of March, 1415, gave a 
magnificent tournament in the vicinity of Constance, and while the 
spectacle attracted general attention, John, in the disguise of a groom, 
retired from the town, and took refuge in SchafiFhausen. Frederic, 
who was engaged in the lists, purposely prolonged the combat till the 
Pope had arrived in a pla<« of safety, and then yielding an easy victory, 
hastened to join the fugitive.* 

The Pope*s flight did not cause any lasting panic ; the Council 
declared itself his superior, deposed him, and excommunicated Frederic, 
who was also placed under the ban of the empire. The formula, as 
given by Weber, was most stringent : * No one shall house him nor 
lodge him ; no one give him food, forage, or advice ; no one tarry with 
him, or keep peace with him ; no alliance, no contract, no oath, no 
vow, continue now in force in his favour. What each one conquers 
from the Duke*s lands shall remain with the victor as an imperial flef.* 
After this sentence Frederic's friends fell away from him ; an army 
under the new Margrave of Brandenburg attacked his outlying lands, 
and the Princes were joined by the Swiss, who were considered high- 
principled because they required a distinct dispensation for the breach 
of their treaty with the Duke of Austria. Hapsburg, the cradle of his 
house, was ruined, and several other castles burned* Frederic fled 
from his town of Schaffhausen, when it was threatened, to Lauflenburg, 
and thence to Brisach. His spirits failed him, or rather he yielded to 
an overwhelming necessity, — returned to Constance, — and on the 5th of 
May made his humiliating submission to the Eoman King. By this 
he placed — * his lands, people, castles, towns, and all he possessed,* — at 
the mercy of Sigismund, — engaged to deliver the Pope into his hands, 
upon promise, indeed, that no injury should befall him, and agreed to 
remain as a hostage in Constance till these conditions were fulfilled. 
If they were not fulfilled he was to forfeit everything absolutely. 

There is no mention of the Duchess Anna's presence in Constance 
before June. The probability is that she had been left in the Tyrol by 
her husband as Regent ; but that the compact with Sigismund having 
virtually abolished that office, the King had compelled the Duke to 
join him in sending for her, lest she should prove a rally ing-point for 
his cause. That she was with Frederic at Constance afterwards is 
known, because Reichenthal mentions her as sharing the Queen*s 
excursion to his village on Midsummer eve, and her subsequent retreat 
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to Ueberlingen. For more than ten weary months Frederic remained 
in the town of Constance, bound by his oath not to stray beyond its 
precincts, under many varying phaaes of hope and fear. He had not 
fulfilled the conditions of his reconciliation treaty, because he could not. 
The nobles were no better pleased with Sigismund's high-handed pro- 
ceedings than with Fredericks. Michael of Wolkenstein, as their spokes- 
man, writes to Oswald : — * We will not be handled like cattle.* — They 
refused their allegiance till he guaranteed their right. The Pope had 
been captured, but not by means of Frederic, who was helpless. 
Rumours that the Duke would be further punished, perhaps capitally, 
wei*e abroad. The Council took upon itself to adjudicate in the case 
of the Bishop of Trent, and decided it altogether against the Duke. 
Then a host of other adversaries pressed their claims. In vain Frederic 
argued and protested ; he had simply no chance of a hearing. Mean- 
while his own brother Ernest had entered the Tyrol and received the 
provisional allegiance of the discontented nobles ; it was believed that 
he aimed at making it absolute. Thus fairly driven to desperation, 
Frederic held himself released from his oath, and in the March of 1416 
he escaped from Constance with four companions, and by way of 
Feldkerch and the Arlberg entered the valley of Oetz, (Oetzthal,) famous 
for its bordering group of glacier mountains. 

According to received tradition this is the romantic period of 
Frederic's life. The fact that he was a persecuted man, and that 
because he had been the adversary of the nobles, made him the hero of 
the peasants, and many are the stories told of his wanderings. I give 
one of these as related by Steub : — 

' In front of the church at Landeck, under the linden which formerly 
stood there, was enacted an interesting scene. Duke Frederic, namely, 
with the Empty Pocket, had fled under the ban of the Empire from 
Constance, aad arrived by Bludenz and the Arlberg, in the faithful 
land of Tyrol. But because his inimical brother Duke Ernest lay in 
the land, and the prelate and knights rallied round him, Frederic kept 
himself concealed, and took for his hiding-places the dwelling of Hans 
of MuUinen, the Bemeck fort in the Kaunser valley, and then those 
of several trusty peasants in the high valleys (Hochthalem). From 
some such place he came one day down to Landeck to try the dispo- 
sition of the people. In the village a peasant rhyme-game was being 
played for the church dedication feast. The Duke now went disguised 
as a pilgrim among the jugglers, and sang forth to the country people 
in the shade of the green linden a story, how an honourable princely 
lord, who had always held with the peasants, — hard pressed by oppo- 
sition and warfare, — had lost his dominions and wandered in misery as 
a fugitive. When now the Prince had sung his ballad, the peasants were 
roused, and exclaimed all together — " that is certainly the history <^ 
our dear Duke Friedel ; '* on which he flung away his mussel-shell and 
pilgrim-staff at once, and made himself known in his proper person. 
Then there went up a cry of joy from all sides, and radiant enthusiasm, so 
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that the peasants raised the Duke on a shield, and bore him jubilantly 
through the streets of Landeck. Immediately after they promised with 
a firm handshake to stand by him in all needs, and to help him againbt 
his brothers, and against spiritual and temporal lords, which also they 
carried out faithfdUy. And the attachment of the country people pre- 
served the country of Tyrol to the Duke.' 

From Landeck, indeed, Frederic found it necessary to wander on to 
the further extremity of the Oetz valley, where he took refuge in the 
Kofner-Hof, — one of two houses so called, situated on a farm, and of 
some importance ; it lay about midway between the castle of Tirol and 
St Petersberg. The owner's name was Ruzo, and he had a young 
daughter, who fell deeply in love with Frederic, and whose love was, of 
course, only too well returned for the moment In Flauerlinger the 
Duke was concealed in the parsonage-house, where he heard mass 
through a hole in the wall. At the Hendl-mill, in Obermais, near 
Meran, it was still worse, for there the miller could only hide him in 
the dunghill; such was the good man's caution that he did not 
even tell his wife who was the fugitive, but she became aware of his 
rank by the appearance of a costly chain round his neck. 

And now, having given these stories, I must add that Weber has 
pronounced them to be mere legends, unsupported, and, to some extent, 
contradicted by documentary evidence. The miller la said, in the story, 
to have been ennobled by Frederic, and to have been the ancestor of the 
Counts Hendl; but more trustworthy information shows that those 
nobles won their first promotion in war under the subsequent Emperors, 
— Frederic III. and Maximilian. The privileges which the proscribed 
Duke is said to have bestowed on the Rofner-Hof, and on the Fineil- 
Hof, where he also paused, are proved to date from much earlier times, 
and sprang from their position, which made them acceptable resting- 
places for pilgrims and travellers ; they had a right of sanctuary, in 
return for which their inmates guarded the gates of the neighbouring 
castles on certain special occasions, and performed some services for 
their Prince's hunting-parties. Such arrangements were by no means 
uncommon. The parsonage at Flauerling was then, as now, at some 
distance from the church ; the present chapel cannot be intended, for it 
was not then built, and Henry, the parish priest, is not to be discovered 
in any archives. The Landeck story is least easily impeached, and not 
altogether improbable ; nothing can be proved for or against Frederic's 
alleged grant of the right of representation. Engelhard Dietrich of 
Wolkenstein, who flourished in 1600, has, however, left a record of his 
belief that all these tales were founded on some of Frederic's juvenile 
adventures, misplaced and somewhat altered. This is apparently the 
case with the Rofher landlord's daughter. In fiction this shepherdess 
dies of grief because Frederic has forsaken her, and her father brings 
the Duke on his wedding-day her last souvenir, — a wreath of maiden- 
hair, which she had woven, — as a present for his bride. This is in 
accordance with a clearly incorrect tradition that Anna did not marry 
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Frederic till after his troubles. To conclude — Weber shows that in 
thirty -eight days from the date of his flight, Frederic was at the head 
of an army, ready to meet his unkind brother Ernest in battle ; so that 
there was very little time for love-making or hiding ; the interval muit 
have been actively and publicly employed. But that author ends by 
suggesting that if these stories will not do for history, they may still be 
retained in poetry. This much seems undeniable, that the peasantry, 
or smaller landowners, were Frederic's mainstay ; not altogether out of 
affection for him, but partly from the conviction that to them — imme- 
diate dependence on the King meant enslavement by the great nobles, 
from whose tyranny there would then be virtually no appeal 

In all these stories there is no mention of Duchess Anna, who seems 
to have shared her husband's reverses, but not their compensations. It 
is Windeck, the court-official of Sigismund, who, to a certain extent, 
fills up the blank in Anna's history ; but as his narrative apparently 
refers to the year 1417, it may be well to notice previously the move- 
ments of the King and the poet 

Sigismund had gone from Switzerland to Perpignan in the July of 
1415, with the view of procuring the abdication of the anti-Pope 
Benedict XIII., — a far more respectable man than John, but one who 
proved over-tenacious of his dignity. Here, it is said, that tw*o 
emissaries of Frederic were about to poison the Roman King, but were 
denounced by the Elector Palatine. I do not know that this story 
deserves much credit, but it has been often repeated. Oswald was with 
Sigismund at Perpignan, and afterwards at Avignon, where he was 
received with curious honours by the Queen of Aragon, who pierced his 
ears and stuck earrings into them herself, hung a costly ring in his 
beard, and sent him dancing Moorish dances and singing Arabian 
songs through the streets, in a purple garment of Eastern fashion which 
she bestowed on him. In France also, the Queen, — Isabella of 
Bavaria, — adorned his beard with a diamond ring ; in his prostrations 
on this occasion, Oswald tore his trousers at the knees, but — when jeered 
on the subject — he rejoined that he had squared matters by saving his 
shoe-leather. Sigismund was on the point of proceeding to England 
when the news arrived of Frederic's escape ; and while the King went 
thither, Oswald was despatched to Constance to stir up the Council 
against the Duke, and maintain the nobles in their adherence to 
Sigismund ; he turned back unwillingly, determined by the liberality 
with which the King, — who had just been well paid for making the 
Count of Savoy a Duke, — supplied him with money for himself and 
two attendants. Once arrived, he worked energetically ; but Frederic, in 
this supp)osed time of adventures, had already called the nobles together ; 
and — whether impelled chiefly by the determined attitude of the 
peasants, by discontent with Sigismund, or by returning love for their 
Prince and regard for the peace of the country, — the result .was, that, 
when Frederic had guaranteed their ancient rights, they promised 
neutraUty between him and Ernest, — not without some misgiving that 
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their persecuted Sovereign might forget his promises when re-estabh'shed. 
Feeling now secure of his position in South Tyrol, the Prince forth- 
with began the war with his brother; some destruction — of life, of 
buildings, and archives, — had been perpetrated, when liouis the Elector 
Palatine and the Bishop of Salzburg came forward as mediators, to 
entreat that the brothers would not ruin the house of Hapsburg for the 
benefit of Sigismund and the Bund. And so peace was concluded. 
Sigismund returned in haste through France to Constance, and the 
Council fulminated another ban against Frederic, who had already 
been excommunicated by the Council for his persistent ill-treatment of 
the Bishop of Trent. In this, dated 3rd of March, 1417, it was declared 
that, — having been cited on the 20th of February to appear in Constance, 
and having failed to do so, — he was rebellious and perjured, and as such, 
had forfeited all his honours and dignities for himself and his descend- 
ants to the second generation, — ^his adherents being in like manner 
degraded ; the Duke was then abandoned to the Ring's justice. Sigis- 
mund invited all Frederic's vassals to take a fresh oath to himself on or 
before the 1st of May. But one energetic friend remained to the 
Tyrolese Sovereign among German Princes, — Louis of Bavaria, — 
the Ingolstadt Duke ; not the Elector Palatine, although the two are 
often confused as regards this matter. ' Sigismund,' says Coxe, ' thus 
assured of the support of the empire, continued to sate his vengeance, 
or to gratify his avarice with the spoils of Frederic; for a sum of 
money he conferred on the Count of Tockenburgh as imperial fiefs, the 
territories between Bregenz and the Prettigau ; the county of Kyburgh, 
which had been mortgaged to the family of Montfort by the house of 
Austria, he sold to Zurich ; the criminal jurisdiction over the Thurgau, 
to Constance ; to Basle, the four contiguous districts of the Rhine ; and 
he conferred on Winterthur the privileges of an imperial town. So far 
did he carry his rapacity, that he even alienated the power of redeeming 
mortgages, and among others, sold to Zurich the privilege of redeeming 
the lordship of Windeck or the Gaster, with the consent of the pos- 
sessor, the Count of Tockenburgh.' — It is to this period that Windeck's 
mention of the Duchess is to be referred. While deserted by her 
husband she sought out King Sigismund ; when and where she met 
him is not clear from the narrative, but if not Constance, the locality is 
likely to have been Basle, in which city the King stayed for a time, and 
where he would doubtless be looking after the Alsatian estates of which 
he had deprived Frederic. 

' And therefore came the Duchess to the King and asked his favour 
for her settlement and dower (Morgengabe und Widenthum) to be 
restored ; then asked the King — " which was her dower ? " Then said 
she — " that none had yet been assigned her." Then said the King — 
" Tell your lord to assign one." Then said the Duchess — " Our lord 
has nothing himself: your Grace is at this time my lord." Then 
laughed the King, and took her friendly on his arm, and said to her — 
" My dear lady, we will act kindly towards you." For she was a 
Duchess of Brunswick, and was indeed a pretty, delicate, pale woman ; 
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and the King gave her hack Ensheim, St. Dieholt, Waamimater, 
Dattenricht, Altkirch, with all their appartenanoes, which lie above 
in Alsace/ 

Altkirch is very near Basle, and the locality perhaps suggested this 
gift There is a pompous note in the margin of Windeck*s chronide;, 
designating this transaction : — ' The clemency of the King/ If no dower 
at all had as yet been assigned to Anna, it would prove that neither 
her uncles nor her husband were very careful of her future ; but she 
probably referred only to the lands in Sigismund's power, of which 
she was endeavouring to recover a portion. Her Tyrolese dower, — if ahe 
had one, — was however unavaUable, and not unlikely to be lost altogether, 
so that she was in danger of beggary. Yet there appeare no sign that 
the Brunswick Princes interfered in any way for her protection in this 
time of trouble. Duke Ernest of Austria at last entered Constance with 
a hundred horsemen and a thousand archere, and took the King to 
task for his injustice to the house of Hapsburg, — representing that such 
measures tended to throw unwonted power into the hands of the lower 
ordere. But Sigismund pereisted. 

On receiving the King's gifts, it is probable that Anna may have 
gone to reside on one of her dower-estates, — if allowed to do so, for 
her position must have been very much that of a hostage. She did not 
remain there long ; in 1418 at latest, owing to an unexpected turn of 
fortune, she was with her husband in the Tyrol again. 

Oswald of Wolkenstein was then in the Tyrol It had been 
arranged that he should at this crisis take his brother Michael's place 
at home, and send Michael in his stead to Constance. But before leaving 
the Swiss city he was united to Margaret She came there in accord- 
ance with a superstition of the day, which attached special reverence 
to a marriage contracted with the blessing of the great Council of 
Christendom, and they were wedded, — probably in the cathedral, — soon 
after Oswald's return from France ; that is, early in 1416, after a 
courtship of seven yeare, — a long delay for a man of Oswald's mature 
age. The poet welcomed the idea of a return to his nativ^ land because 
it enabled him to install his young wife as mistress in his castles ; in all 
likelihood his approaching marriage had led him to suggest the plan. 
But he was now to reap the harvest of his previous treason. In his 
favourite castle, — ' high in the Hauenstein wood above the village of 
Seis, under the most prominent peaks of the Schlem mountains,' — there 
was no peace for him. Frederic had become aware of his danger, and 
had commenced to rage with fire and sword against his enemies ; by 
conquering the fortresses of Henry of Schlandersberg he had made it 
impossible for Sigismund to enter Tyrol through the Engadine. — * Only 
after this most pressing precaution did he turn back to the BOndner on 
the Etsch, namely, to the Starkenberger and Wolkensteiner, amongst 
whom he had an especial grudge against Oswald, who held all the 
threads of the connection with Sigismund in his hands, and was then 
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celebrating hie honeymoon in Hanenstein. The strange, many-sided 
man composed the tenderest love-poems for his Margaret, wMle war 
raged around, and his own head and the fortune of his whole race were 
endangered. He dared not venture away from Hauenstein, but in the 
dusky boundary wood of the Schlem decHvity he endeavoured in every 
way to amuse himself with his consort — by fowling, hunting, Alpine 
excursions, — secretly and stealthily, but, therefore, the more delightfully 
and sweetly. When he and his brothers, with the 6ther neighbouring 
BQndner, remarked Frederic's determination to subdue them, they 
entered upon no defence of their forts ; these were not strong enough 
to defy great efforts, and too near one another to afford reasonable 
possibilities for flight They fled all together to the invincible Greifen- 
stein, the nest of the Starkenberger, above Sts. Eosmas and Damian, not 
far from Siebeneich, on the road from Bozen to Meran.' 

Michael and Leonhard of Wolkenstein were both married men with 
families. Leonhard*s daughter married, probably before this time, 
Hanns of Schwangau, the brother of Margaret His wife was Osanna 
of Heimhofen. Michael's first wife, Anna Fulginea, — * a daughter of 
the rich Engelmar Suppan, of Obermais, near Meran, after the prema- 
ture death of her brothers and sisters the sole heiress of a great 
patrimony,' — was then alive, and possibly also her mother Margaret, who 
went to live with her. Ulric of Starkenberg, the lord of Greifenstein, 
had, of course, his wife and children with him, and the families of many 
other nobles were housed in the castle during the siege, which is 
graphically described by Weber. 

' This castle stands exactly opposite Hocheppan, but higher, upon an 
isolated rock, small in circumference, but full of dismal chambers in 
the depth of the rock's cone, with hidden exits, like a hill full of mole- 
holes, therefore almost impregnable, and in many secret ways deadly to 
the. besiegers. Frederic attempted the destruction of Hauenstein, but 
succeeded only in part AU the other castles of the BOndner he left 
untouched. Greifenstein attracted him forcibly; it contained the 
flower of the opposition to his government He divided his force 
between the upper and the lower field. The first lay opposite the 
castle, — a jutting mountain border of Glanig, nearly at the same height 
as the fort The under field extended along the hollow between them, 
but within very moderate limits, up to the usual ascent into the rock 
castle, quite within reach of stray shots from the latter. All the rest 
of the steeply sloping mountain-sides, overgrown with numerous thorn- 
hedges and clumps of timber, ^nthstood every preparation of the 
besiegers, while they afforded the besieged opportunity of access to the 
road for the purpose of procuring provisions. Among Frederic's 
followers not one Tyrolese nobleman of importance was to be found. 
His paid troops were at first supported by the Landsturm ' (men raised 
by sounding the tocsin), ' wliich he had mobilised in the neighbour- 
ing places of M()lten, Hafling, Jenesien, Ritten, Bozen, and Meran. 
The last, however, did not join in the actual siege; but covered 
VOL. II. E E 
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Frederic 8 soldiers on the higher mountain-range, without knowledge, 
will, or skill, to meddle farther in the matter. The extraordinary 
preparations for storming the fort, supported hy the strength of powder, 
then just introduced into the art of war, gave reason to hope for a 
speedy fortunate result. The peasants sang already, in delight over 
their prey, from the summits of the neighhouring moimtains : " God 
greet you, good companions of the Bobher*-8tone ! your fealty is not 
worth much ; let yourselves be taken into keeping I ** But all the Duke*s 
machines were fhiitlessly tried against the sharp rocks ; he was soon 
exhausted of men and the necessaries of war. The Landsturm wait 
and came as it pleased, and was not to be reckoned upon in case of a 
prolongation of the strife. Sigismund*s threats, although harmless at 
the time, were not without effect upon men*s minds. The besieged 
employed every means to increase the distress of the enemy. A last 
attack upon both fields was determined. Oswald led it One Wolken- 
steiner encouraged the others. — " Come to the battle I " — ^shouted Michael. 
" Let UB break loose upon them I " — thundered Oswald. — " They must all 
fly at once from Greifenstein !" — comforted Leonhard. By the force of 
powder, streams of fire ascended in the enemy's camp, without any 
one knowing what inflammable material was brought there, coats of 
mail, cross-bows, helmets, all the defensive weapons of the besiegers, 
became unbearably hot in the glow. They flung away everything 
that was iron, because they could not endure the heat. The be- 
sieging machines, preparations for handicrafts, tents and huts, fell into 
the fire and sank as ashes. Scornful words, full of bitterness, soimded 
out of the castle down to the besiegers. Frederic was laid bare, with 
all his people ; the fruit of toilsome weeks destroyed at once. Great 
and small shot played from the fortress on the destitute. Span-long 
bolts flew from powerful shafts, bore through even the gauntlets, and 
stretched the adversaries on the ground. A sortie, made with the 
courage of desperation, completed the confusion. Frederic fled from 
thence witli the scanty remains of his people. Only single peasants 
still wandered about ihe heights, without serious desire to fight the 
victorious BOndner. The Wolkensteiner and their confederates came 
without noticeable damage back to their fortresses.' 

Margaret returned with her husband to Uauenstein, which was not 
too materially injured to be repaired. She had borne the privations 
and dangers of the siege with unbroken spirit, — under specially trying 
circumstances, for she was looking forward to the birth of her first 
child. In the autumn of this year she became mother of a son, 
Oswald, the ancestor of the Counts of Wolkenstein-Rodenegg. In the 
, May of 1418 a reconciliation, in outward form at least, was effected 
between Sigismund and Frederic ; the new Bishop of Brixen, Berthold 
of Buckelsburg, acting as intermediary. This prelate was a Suabian ; 
he belonged, therefore, to a people among whom Frederic had many 
friends, and none more staunch than he, for he did not forget that he 
had begun life as the Duke's steward. In his obscure way he was 
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said to have done much at ConBtanoe towards procuring the election of 
Otto Oolonna to be Pope, — (Martin V.,) — partly because he knew him 
to be favourably disposed towards Frederic The new Pcmtiff proved 
a peacemaker. Frederic made his submission at Constance, received 
back such lands as Sigismund still had in his keeping, and was recon- 
ciled with the Church. 

One article of the new treaty settles the position of Oswald and his 
nearest friends: — 'Henry of Schlandersberg, Oswald of Wolkenstein, 
and his brother Michael, shall receive back all their castles, people, 
estates, and the sites of the burnt fortresses and houses, that they may 
build them again. That they, and others, became the Emperor's ser- 
vants, shall not be prejudicial to them. The Prince of the country shall 
therefore seek the law against them before the Emperor or his deputy, and 
the other parties interested shall equally be entitled to justice there.' — 
Oswald, therefore, lived on at Hauenstein in comparative security ; but 
yet in a state of constraint and anxiety. The country people eyed him 
askance as the friend of foreign lords. The new Bishop looked coldly 
on him as the Duke's enemy, and the opponent of clerical worldliness. 
Sabina Hausmann and her kindred demanded the settlement of their 
claims on Hauenstein, with threats. Disquieting rumours were abroad, 
and reached the castle almost daily. It was impossible for Oswald not 
to feel that he had sacrificed position and fame to a falling cause, and 
he can scai'oely have found a recompense in his conscience. In his 
irritation he wrote bitter satires, calling the Bishop — ' a hypocrite, who 
swept the streets with the mantle of the Angel Gabriel ; * — this brought 
him further annoyance. Margaret's life at this period is terrible to 
think of ; neither without nor within doors had she any comfort. — * The 
winter solitude in the lonely fortress was extremely grievous. It lay 
in a deep wood on a narrow round knob that projected like a nose 
out of the darkness of the pines, in the current of the ^ind from Schlem 
and the Seiser-Alp, above the wailing splash of the Seiser-brook, so 
high, that — even in full summer — snow was not unknown. Without 
pattens no one dared cross the threshold. The fearful stillness was only 
occasionally broken by the cry of the peacocks from the castle-battle- 
ments downwards, and the bray of the asses which, in the cold season, 
were employed as beasts of burden. The far-oflf rush of the Eisaks 
sang like a bitter lament through the rarefied air of the mountain- 
chain. Weeks and months long no human soul appeared with whom 
a nobler converse could be held. But very seldom a trusty man stole 
from the general desertion up to Oswald, and brought him the bitter 
intelligence that — "All fences and bolts were wished away, for the 
purpose of annihilating him. Wliat could not be judged after the 
custom of the country, would be decided on a lofty seat, with a crooked 
hand, according to Italian understanding. He only was considered 
clever who paid his judge beforehand and eulogised the clergy. Hardly 
was consolation to be found in a few who were proved faithful." How- 
ever much these outbursts of embittered spiiits might be exaggerated, 
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they yet portrayed the mental frame of the nobles discontented with 
Frederic, and Oswald's involuntary solitude and humour, admirably. 
The popular legend, that the Hauensteiner wood was the famons Tan 
of the Hero-lay, — through which the subterranean crystal fort c^ Laurin, 
the mighty King on the Etsch, was entered, — ^and that on the fields of 
Sais, lying far below, his magnificent rose-gardens were situated, — which 
Dietrich of Bern destroyed, taking the King also with him as a prisoner 
to Verona, — under existing circumstances, did little to cheer the spirit. 
The poetical dream had lost its charm ; Oswald found no comfort in 
the pure winter-air of the mountain landscape, in the moonshine of the 
clear Christmas nights. Even the spring breezes stirred feehngs of 
longing only in the lonely man, and brought back to him the bright 
picture of the Oriental land through which he once wandered as a youth 
free from care.* Weber must have forgotten that he had depicted Oswald 
as very full of care during his Eastern journey, by reason of his slavery to 
Sabina, endorsing in that statement the wanderer's own descriptions. 
There was at least one change in life for which the latter ought to have 
been very grateful. This biographer continues : — * But Margaret knew 
admirably how to adapt herself to her husband's unhappy frame of 
mind, with that love of which the soul of an intelligent and sympathetic 
woman is full to overflowing. He himself acknowledged that in her 
he had a costly treasure, and at least once in every day he became 
cheerful with the feelihg of his fortunate choice. She understood how 
to endure, and to suppress in the most loving manner, those outbursts 
of her husband which were inevitable in such a situation. This 
** Wolkenstein wrath" was a good-natured thing in its basis, she said 
playfully, smiling. Welcome as the first child-blessing was to the 
father, the troubled view of the world's shattered condition served to 
augment the anxiety for house and child.' 

In this state of things the possibility of joining as a pious son of 
the Church in the Hussite war, under his old friend Sigismund, without 
affording the slightest ground of ofienoe to Frederic, — who was, on the 
contrary, bound to admire his conduct, — came like a godsend to the 
disgusted warrior ; and, although he was now the father of two little 
sons, it can scarcely be matter of wonder that he left them and Margaret 
for this enterprise. It was no dereliction of principle; for, although 
he and the Hussites w^ere certainly of one mind on the subject of clerical 
worldliness, he had written as severely against them as against the 
clergy. But with his usual obstinacy he combined with this cnisade 
an appeal to Duke Albert, — the ruler of the actual Austrian duchy, and 
the only member of the family attached to Sigismund, his intended 
father-in-law, — and to King Sigismund himself. A considerable body 
of Tyrolese quitted the country late in the autumn of 1419, ostensibly 
to offer their services to Sigismund at Vienna; at their head were 
Oswald of Wolkenstein, Henry of Schlandersberg, and Ulric of Starken- 
berg. They saw Duke Albert, and then went on further eastward to 
find the King, who had just won a victory over the Turks at Nissa. 
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It is characteristic of Oswald's impatient disposition, that when he 
found himself kept too long waiting in the ante-room, while Sigismund 
was discussing the plan of his projected Hussite campaign, he pressed 
with his companions to the stove, — which warmed the King's room also, 
— and piled up the fuel so high, that Sigismund rushed out to escape 
the huming heat. The Tyrolese fared badly in Hungary; they were 
lodged in filthy hovels, and slept on their saddles with their backs 
against a hard wall 

Weber asserts that Frederic had done nothing to provoke this fresh 
outbreak of the nobles, but that on the contrary his conduct was then 
ruled by wise counsellors, who moderated his natural impetuosity. 
During thb year he left home for some time. Weber represents him as 
hastening to Vienna, in consequence of reports which reached him con- 
cerning the machinations of the confederates; and as there coming to 
high words with Ulric of Starkenberg; he implies that the Duke was at 
home when the reports reached him ; at some period of the year, how- 
ever, he was in the north of Italy taking a needed interval of repose. 
It was, perhaps, before his departure that, — as Lichnowsky states, — 
Anna travelled on state business to his Alsatian capital. — 'This Prince,' 
says the historian, ' had, for the better administration of the distant 
parts of his lands, sent his consort Duchess Anna, well tried in matters 
of government, to Ensisheim. For some time 'everything went on 
peacefully and orderly in the Tyrol. Lords of castles, formerly re- 
fractory, took the oaUi of fidelity ; the peace of the country, and the 
regulation of the coinage, were maintained in integrity by the ducal 
counsellors, in unison with the provincial authorities, while he himself 
attended to his health in the baths near Padua.' — Anna cannot have 
been in Alsace all the time he was away, for she was apparently Regent 
of the Tyrol also, and, as such, ccmcluded a truce with the Bishop of 
Trent on the 5th of April, given by Brandis in his work on Frederic's 
reign. According to Lichnowsky, the happy state of things was 
destroyed by the plots of the Spaur and Starkenberg faction ; yet when 
Frederic returned to the Tyrol smarting under the insults of his 
turbulent subject at Vienna, he made one more attempt to settle the 
matter peaceably. 

In this same year Anna rejoiced his heart by the birth of a child ; 
there is some confusion about this child, — but it was apparently a boy 
who received the uncouth name of Wolfgang. 

Meanwhile Oswald had gone on with Sigismund to BrQnn, probably 
also to Breslau, and he eventually accompanied the King to Prague. 
The story of the disastrous Bohemian campaign has been told in the 
biography of Sophia, the Queen of Bohemia. Its fortunes were not 
calculated to raise Oswald's sinking spirits. He was in the garrison of 
the Wyschehrad, together with Margaret's cousin and father, Conrad 
and Ulric of Schwangau, and he returned to Hauenstein shortly after its 
surrender on the 1st of November, no doubt in pursuance of the conditions 
imposed by the victors. Seventy-two horses had been consumed by the 
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besieged. Moreover, Oswald most luive despaired of any aid from 
Sigismand at home ; the Bohemian difficulties rendered his interferenoe 
in Tyrolese affairs impossible. 

It would be pleasant to learn something abont Margaret's daily life 
during the absence of her husband. More peaceful it probably was than 
when her stormy lord was by her side, but also more lonely; fortunately 
her solitude ended just as the dreariest portion of the year approached. 
Few chroniclers care to describe the existence of a secluded woman in a 
remote castle^ and so we are left in ignorance of Margaret's feelings and 
occupations ; but we may picture her as filling up her time with house- 
hold affairs, watching over the infancy of her children, and studying the 
welfare of her dependants, — while music and singing, and the occasional 
visits of ladies circumstanced like herself, composed her chief recreations, 
— until it seems almost a pity that her restless husband should have so 
quickly returned to plunge her into fresh trouble. 

In truth the ground had been cut away from under Oswald's feet 
during his absence; and his share in the Hussite campaign by no means 
softened the wrath of Frederic, or inclined him to deal more tenderly 
with his former friend. Peter of Spaur, Captain of the country on tlie 
Etsch, — the head of the Bund, — had been in 1418 deprived by Frederic of 
his official rank, in consequence of his semi-treasonable practices ; and 
the post thus vacated bestowed on William of.Matsch, Count of Kirch - 
berg, — a nobleman of moderate views, — likely to promote peace and 
order ; but from that time Spaur had determined on revenge, and he 
stirred up the Bishop of Trent to oppose Frederic once more. The 
excitement was probably too much for this old man — who died — an 
exile from his see, at Peter's Castle of Neuspaur, during the August 
of 1419, and while negotiations were pending with the Duke. He was 
replaced by Frederic's Suabian favourite, John of Isnina, and this 
change helped to turn the scale against the confederates. Peter of 
Spaur is generally said to have died very soon after the Bishop ; but it 
is now proved that he only disappeared, and lived buried in his un- 
approachable castle for some years, dead to the world beyond. By this 
means his sons were enabled to treat with the Duke, and received what 
may be denominated favourable terms, but such as their father would 
have considered a compromise of his honour. Many desertions, and the 
failure of assistance from abroad, had brought him to this pass. But 
up to 1426 he continued to write savage letters to Trostburg, which 
have been preserved. In that year Michael of Wolkenstein became 
reconciled to Frederic; this seems to have broken the old man's heart ; 
at least, after that event he wrote no more letters, and his history is un- 
known. 

It was to be expected that the Duke, after subduing Spaur, should 
turn against Oswald of Wolkenstein, and special caution was required 
under these circurostanoes from the latter, ff he wished to live peaceful 
days with Margaret at Hauenstein. That she would advise such 
caution is scarcely to be doubted. But no advice and no experience 
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could teach Oswald to be prudent For this perverseness both he and 
Margaret suffered severely. The blow when it did come was most 
insidiously dealt; probably the poet was on his guard against ordinary 
snares ; so the trap was cunningly baited. Sabina's enmity to Oswald, 
and determination to fan the flame of Frederic's wrath, had become 
matter of such public notoriety, that Sigismund, at the famous stove- 
interview, had given his friend a warning on the subject Their failure 
to recover Hauenstein had, doubtless, incensed the men of the Jftger 
family and connection. It would be rash to assert that Sabina did not 
share this feeling; but in her case, and probably in that of her brother also, 
it was intensified by other sentiments. Oswald, as already observed, had 
told his own tale, but the plain meaning of his own tale is — that he had 
seduced Sabina at the age of eighteen, he being then turned thirty. 
In all probability she spoke evil of him, but had not he pub- 
lished her disgrace to the world? 

It seems as if no tribunal existed capable of deciding the great 
Hauenstein case, for nothing was done. Two alternatives had been 
proposed, founded apparently on different views of the original agree- 
ment, — the first, which the Duke much desired to see carried out, 
was — that the descendants of Leonhard should recover it on payment 
of six thousand gulden; the other, — that Oswald on paying that sum 
should become the absolute owner without possibility of further ques- 
tion. Some suspicion rests upon Frederic of having been in under- 
standing with Sabina as to the subsequent measures. In 1421 this 
woman sent Oswald a friendly message, reminding him of the old 
days, and expressing a wish to meet him and settle the feud amicably. 
Oswald, with incredible folly, fell into the snare. An irresistible desire 
to see his old love seized him, and regardless of the pain he might inflict 
on Margaret, he rode secretly, under the pretext of a pilgrimage, to her 
Castle of Tramin. In league with Sabina, were not only her brother 
Martin Jftger II., and her two sons, Henry and Hans of Hansmann in 
Hall, but also the Lord of Niedhart at BaustAtten, and one Frey ; the 
two latter, — as we are told, — 'being of Suabian origin, owning little land 
in Tyrol, but in the worst repute as usurers and Jews, and viewed 
askance by the native nobles.' As Oswald drew near Tramin, — alone, 
unarmed, on a dark night, — he was set upon by Niedhart, Frey, and 
Martin Jftger, — taken prisoner after many hard blows, — and carried to 
Sabina's tower of Entiklar. There, sore as he was, he was fettered in 
every limb : — ' instead of the former gold chain she laid an iron hoop of 
three fingers' breadth on his neck.' — He was fastened, or ' hung up,' to 
a pillar in an empty hall, like one of the heroes in the Niebelungen-Lied, 
— while she overwhelmed with sneers on the subject of their early love ; 
and when — ' he piped for pain like a crushed mouse ' — she offered him 
terms, — four thousand Bernese marks, or Hauenstein. He promised to 
pay, but no release was to be thought of until the money was received. 

The effect of this shock upon Margaret was very great Not only 
her husband's pain and danger, but also the occasion of them, weighed 
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heavily on her mind. It was impossible not to see that had Sabina*8 
reception of Oswald been as gracious as it actually was cruel, trouble of 
another sort might have ensued. The Wolkenstein brothers swore with 
frightful oaths to revenge the ignominy thrown on their house, and aa 
the laws of the land. Leonhard took to roaring, and he roared so terribly 
that all the inmates of his house crawled under benches and into comers 
io be out of the way. His residence at that time was the Castle of 
Aichach, which he had purchased on the death of Henry of Rottenburg. 
Here he got together all his available men, and fortune favoured him 
with the opportunity of taking an eminently useful step in retaliation. 
Henry MiUauner, of Meran, one of Frederic's favourites, who had been 
installed as Provost of the Neustift Cloister, was on his way unsus- 
piciously to visit the Bishop of Brixen, when he was set upon by Leon- 
hard's men, and taken to Aichach ; there he was thrown into the deep 
dungeon of a tower, with the intimation that he would not be released 
till Oswald was free. Bishop Berthold fulminated the ban against the 
instigator of this sacrilege, but Leonhard having examined the strength 
of his castle-walls, and discovered that the ban had not affected them, 
troubled himself no more about it Frederic now came forward ostensibly 
to mediate, and promised to send Oswald to Trostburg, when Provost 
Millauner was released. Oswald was indeed given into Fredericks 
keeping by the J&ger, and Millauner set at liberty; but when the Duke 
should have sent Oswald to his brother, he carried him off to Innsbruck 
instead, on the plea that he was a man dangerous to the Commonwealth. 
In committing this unprincely breach of faith — Frederic, as Weber 
believes, looked not only to the advantage of having Oswald in his 
power, and of compelling the Wolkensteiner to make their separate peace 
apart from the Bund ; but also, to the greater achievement of establishing 
his right to decide all cases not settled by the lower tribunals, — with the 
assistance of his coimcil. This idea, indeed, he did not publish, but 
asserted that he had detained Oswald because the six thousand gulden 
had not been paid. Whereupon the Wolkenstein brothers lost all 
patience ; and Michael, in the genuine spirit of an old Tyrolese nobk- 
man, sent a challenge to the Duke. In his letter of defiance he tells 
Frederic that — ' he had decoyed Oswald by means of harlots and rogues ; * 
— that he had broken his solemn oath, — had imprisoned Oswald without 
trial, contrary to the * Brief of Nobility,' — and had sent the Buigrave 
of the Tyrol to levy troops from the landowners for the reduction of 
Greifenstein, against the express words of the Tyrolese charter of freedom ; 
— the letter concludes with these words : — * Therefore, I will be your 
enemy, and remain in league with your enemies.' The threatening 
aspect of the nobles, and the indignant missives of Kmg Sigismund, 
had some effect on Frederic ; but the brothers were compelled to pay 
the required sum before they could obtain Oswald's release. The Duke, 
indeed, gave them fair words, begging them to excuse him to Sigismund, 
and protect him against aggression from that monarch. Oswald signed 
a paper, charging the debt he owed his brothers on his estates, and then 
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returned to HauenBtein in t]ie January of 1428, not only a poorer mar, 
but broken in health and lame. — ' He never thoroughly recovered the 
ill-treatment he had suffered. Crippled in one foot, he had to help him- 
self about with a crutch. He was a picture of wretchedness, limping, 
with one eye, starved, — as it were an outcast from the world. Margaret's 
heart broke at the aspect of her husband. An incurable consumption 
organised itself in her frame, which killed her in a few years.' 

Yet she survived her rival. An inexorable fate seemed to hurry to 
premature graves numbers of the beings involved in these miserable 
struggles, even when they escaped the fortune of war. Scarcely had 
Oswald recovered his liberty, when Sabina died. Whether mortification 
and remorse had any share in this catastrophe, I do not find recorded ; 
but probably her feeling for Oswald was not one of unmixed hatred. 
She has never been fairly put on her trial, for which reason I pass no 
judgment on her. When the news of her death was brought to Oswald 
he exclaimed : — ' The love and the sorrow she has caused me to feel 
— may God forgive her! ' Whereupon his biographer remarks : — 'I 
cannot omit to state that this true-hearted, thoroughly genuine nature of 
Oswald's has always affected me. So thinks and feels only a man who 
is noble to the deepest core, who will in no respect play the hypocrite to 
and with' himself and others.' — But how about Margaret, whose life was 
shortened by the sins and sorrows of her husband ? Would it not be 
pleasanter to meet with some tender expression of his sympathy and 
regret for the sufferings of these last years ? — I have not discovered a 
single trace of any such utterance. 

It is in fact left to the student to track the course of the young wife's 
disease by reading of the events which undoubtedly developed and aggra- 
vated it. That she had long been in delicate health is probable ; the 
burden of maternal pains and anxieties in the midst of all the stormy 
scenes of her married life weighed heavily on her ; her five sons, — Oswald, 
George, Vitus, Frederic, and Leo, — must have been bom in the space of 
scarcely more years ; her union with the poet lasted only eight. The 
long dreary winters at Hauenstein were in themselves a trial, mental 
as well as physical. When her husband came back to her a weary 
and dejected invalid, the old days of his loneliness and discontent would 
be enacted over again with two-fold force ; and the gloom of this period 
was diversified only by public troubles. Frederic was waging a fiercer 
war than ever against his nobles ; he made no secret of his inten- 
tion to punish them severely. Before Greifenstein was actually 
beleaguered, Ulric of Starkenberg mysteriously disappeared, — at least 
from the history of the country. He had just made a journey to Bavaria 
to interest its Dukes in his cause, and they had persuaded Frederic 
to grant a truce ; but of this the Lords of Starkenberg took advantage 
to provision their castle for two years. The Duke of Austria perhaps 
consented to this suspension of hostilities on account of Ulric's failing 
health. Weber believes that he came home ill from Bavaria to die at 
Greifenstein, but that his family kept his death secret for awhile, in order 
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to avoid entering on certain questions concerning his estates ; and so^ 
many rumours were afloat on the subject His brother William de- 
fended Greifenstein. During the siege — ' Oswald held Hauenstein and 
Trostburg in a formidable state of defence, and bridled all the spirited 
adherents of the government around him by means of the concentrated 
strength of the Wolkenstein house.' There was fierce fighting at Grei- 
fenstein, and not alone there; but also on the Nonsberge in the castles <ji 
the young Lords of Spaur, in the Vintschgau, where Henry of Schlan- 
dersberg had fortified himself in Hochgalsaun Castle, and in the Innthal 
where the Trautsons threatened Innsbruck and watched the Brenner 
Pass. A letter from King Sigismimd, approving of the rising, and 
especially enjoining Michael and Leonhard of Wolkenstein to protect 
their brother Oswald and Ulric of Starkenberg against Frederic, added 
fuel to the flame. This was not a state of things calculated to restore 
the health of an invalid lady. Margaret must have been sorely tried by 
all the excitement, and the continual fluctuations of hope and fear. 
Frederic had to abandon the siege of Greifenstein, and, after deliberation 
with his council, convened a Landtag at Brixen ; it was, however, so 
badly attended that he removed the seat of debate to Meran for the con- 
venience of the Bund. In this meeting the foundation of a constitution, 
according to modem ideas, was laid ; and an amnesty proclaimed, from 
which the Starkenberg family was excepted. At the request of Duke 
Ernest of Bavaria, Frederic ofifered to forgive William, but only on his 
submission, adding : — ' There must be but one ruler in the land I * — So 
the siege of Greifenstein began anew ; and there was fresh trouble for 
Margaret ; the Duke, incensed with the stubbornness of Oswald, had 
apparently resolved on his capture, and he fled in haste to Wolkenstein. 
Nothing is said about his wife ; but in her weak condition it may be 
presumed that she did not, and indeed could not, accompany him ; and 
that Frederic, who was never anxious to be needlessly cruel, left her in 
peace, — so far as there was any peace to be had in the distracted country. 
Those members of the Bund who held out against the acto of the 
Meran meeting now revived the question of the * Reichsunmittelbarkeit ' 
— and Sigismund himself declared his intention of taking the Tyrol into 
his own keeping, and inviting the German Princes to join him in putting 
down Frederic as a disturber of the peace. They had fallen away from 
the common cause after the Bohemian repulse, and the King hoped to 
reunite them in this way. But a certain amount of secrecy was needful 
for the success of the plan ; and Oswald was the man selected to con- 
duct this difficult negotiation for Bigismund. Armed with a royal or 
imperial safe-conduct, empowering him to meet the King at Vienna and 
there plead his cause against Frederic, he made his way — with one 
mounted servant — ^by Taufers and Pinsgau to the archbishopric of Salz- 
burg. It may seem to us that it must have required a strong sense of 
public duty to determine Oswald on thus forsaking his almost dying 
wife for an indefinite period ; but his biographer does not put the matter 
in that point of view. He describes his hero as being : — ' Joyous as a 
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bird which has escaped from its cage, with the ready hopefulness of a 
poetical spirit.* — His infirmities had vanished, as it were, in the delight 
of finding himself once more an important man ; and possibly he did not 
realise the condition of Margaret, in consequence of the many other calls 
on his attention. It grates upon the feelings, however, to hear of him as 
the life and soul of social gatherings by reason of his harp and voice, — 
of the magnificent entertainment provided by the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, — of honours everywhere paid to the renowned man, — and still 
more, of the great festival at Munich given by the knighthood of the 
Bavarian town to their Tyrolese guests, which — * enhanced by means of 
of the choicest flower of womanhood, — combined with song and the music 
stringed instruments, — Oswald's delight at the sucx^ess of his diplomatic 
travels/ — These amusements had their serious political side; Oswald's 
business was to unite the Princes, nobles, and towns, in defence of the 
cause he served ; and in pursuance of it he went by Ulm and Augsburg 
as far as Heidelberg, where the Palatine Elector Louis admitted him to 
the closest intimacy. His progress was, indeed, not all festivity, for he 
encountered some rough travelling. After visiting Cologne he returned 
by Heidelberg to Nuremberg to meet Sigismund at the Reichstag. 
Either at this time, — or soon after, — Margaret probably died. When 
and where Oswald received the intelligence does not appear. Weber 
merely says, when mentioning his return to Hauenstein much later, that 
he found her place empty : — * His wife Margaret had died during his 
absence in Germany, full of sorrow and heart sickness.' — Elsewhere he 
observes : — * A very short intoxication of the sweetest love had given 
place to countless vexations. In her death she had not even the conso- 
lation of having possessed the undivided affection of her husband. At least 
Oswald's advance to the — " Hausmannin " — has received very crooked 
interpretations.' Margaret, if she died before Oswald was involved in 
his next series of troubles, was so far fortunate, — but this is not certain ; 
it may have been the commencement of these troubles which proved the 
last fatal drop in her cup of sorrow. In either case, however, she died 
because she had endured all she could ; the cup was full to overflowing. 

With Margaret ends our chief interest in Oswald's fate. But the 
stor}' of his remaining days must be briefly sketched. He seems to have 
been at Nuremberg, when — at the Christmas of 1424 — Frederic resolved 
to outwit him by a cunning stroke; that Prince hastened to Vienna, and 
with the assistance of his cousin Albert, effected a complete reconcilia- 
tion with Sigismund, who was there also. With characteristic faithless- 
ness the King at once completely abandoned Oswald and the Bund, 
because he saw greater advantages on the other side. Oswald lingered 
in Germany, probably struggling to recover his lost ground, but in vain; 
the Bund was ruined. Weber's chronology is specially confused at this 
crisis ; but it would seem to be after Greifenstein had fallen by treachery, 
— the blow which killed old Spaur, — and both his brothers had sub- 
mitted, that Oswald endeavoured to reach some Tyrolese hiding-place 
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nnmolested, by travelliDg only at night At Wasserbnrg, on the lake 
of Constanoe, he was discovered by Frederic's spies, arrested and im- 
prisoned in an nndergronnd dungeon of Vellenburg Castle, with the 
treatment of a common malefactor. From thence he was carried to 
Innsbruck, and pending his trial, placed in charge of some of the ducal 
servants, with whom, to his great disgust, he, — the companion of 
Pnnoes, — had to eat and converse. His room admitted no ray of sun- 
shine, and was so low that he could not stand upright; and a drunken 
menial named Kopp slept with him. Oswald's life indeed hung on a 
thread ; he had many enemies, and his want of success had irritated 
former partisans ; but he had also friends, both in and beyond his native 
land, and these prevailed. Frederic expressed a wish to renew the 
intercourse of the old days once more ; — ^that night, as he expressed 
it, — * sing and write verses on pretty women together.' So a recon- 
ciliation was efifected. Oswald, shuddering at the fate which drew him 
in spite of himself to the — 'friend of the Hausmannin,' — endured a 
gracious reception from Frederic, which was echoed by his ministers and 
favourites, although some courtiers were in the meantime openly ex- 
pressing their disgust The date of this event is the 1st of May, 1427. 

The poet then returned to Hauenstein, where his first care apparently 
was to find another wife, although he was now sixty, and, according to 
foregoing descriptions, ought to have been utterly annihilated by mental 
and physical suffering. He showed what may perhaps be called good 
taste, by not writing any lays in honour of this new consort, Anna of 
Ems ; and this has led some writers to doubt her existence, and others 
to imagine that she might have been his first wife. Weber is positive 
that the incorrectness of these views can be proved ; and he ascribes 
Oswald's second marriage to the need of obtaining motherly care for his 
children. It is evident, however, that he chose a young woman ; for 
Anna added a son and two daughters to the family, and then she, too, 
died prematurely in the autimin of 1432, — when Margaret's eldest boy 
cannot have been more than fifteen, and there were seven younger 
children, who, it is to be hoped, found good relatives to care for them. 

Having given Weber's account, it must be stated that Hormayr, the 
author of The Golden Chronicle of HohentchwangaUy unheaitatingly 
names Anna as the first wife of Oswald. He calls her Anna of 
Hohenems, which is probably a correct account of the locality from 
which she sprang. Hohenems is the name of a small town, — now a rail- 
way-station, — between Bregenz andFeldkirch in the Vorarlberg country ; 
and besides the present Schloss of the Prince of Waldburg-Zeil, two 
ruined castles, called the old and new, are still visible, both above the 
town. Anna, according to this author, died within four years of her 
marriage, but left issue, and was the — ' Stanmiesmutter.' It is a supposed 
corroboration of this view that Oswald says he remained quite forty 
years unmarried ; although, to all appearance, he means only — that at 
forty he began to think seriously of settling. The forty years would 
bring him to 1407 ; but he is believed not to have married Margaret 
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tiU he was cloae upon fifty ; and ihe Tmion with Anna, who had for a 
grandmother an Agnes of Schwangan, may have proved an introduc- 
tion to his second wife. His courtship of Margaret should, however, 
in this case he ascrihed to a later period than Weher has supposed, 
unless Oswald hecame enamoured in the lifetime of Anna, and postponed 
his marriage with Margaret originally for very sufficient reasons. 
Whether this good, unobtrusive Anna, — ^for such she presumably was, 
— spoils the romance most as first or second wife, it is difficult to say ; 
but it is sometimes well to have romances spoiled. Some of the poems 
which would other vvisse be ascribed to Margaret, may have been addressed 
to her, if she had a prior claim ; yet Weber appears so very confident of 
his own dates that he must be credited with having made careful 
research into the matter, and his opinion is entitled to much weight. 
Moreover, Oswald himself would probably have made distinct allusion 
to Anna had she intervened between Sahina and Margaret 

WTiatever may be the correct version of Oswald's matrimonial 
enga&rements, he long retained sparks of his old warlike, poetic, and 
political ardour, in spite of Margaret's death, and of his own sieges 
and imprisonments. 

In 1430 he took an active share in arresting the unworthy Bishop of 
of Brixen, Frederic's favourite, — with the Duke's authority, — and even 
struck the prelate a blow on the face. Soon after he served under Sigis- 
mund against the Turks and the Bohemians, and became an intimate 
friend of his Chancellor, Caspar Schlick. Both his campaigns were veiy 
short; the Turkish one was apparently insignificant; the demonstration 
against the Hussites lasted only fourteen days, and ended in a complete 
rout of the Germans by Prooop Holy. Oswald was with Sigismund when 
Anna died (according to Weber), — possibly not much happier than her 
predecessor. In his old age he Uved much in retirement, hemoaning his 
infirmities ; and wrote religious poems. In one of these he compares 
earthly and heavenly love, with evident allusion to Sabina : — ' woe to 
the love of a fair woman without virtue! Nothing can withstand her 
depravity, but a man whose mind is fixed on God ! The wisdom of 
Aristotle, the power of Alexander, does not suffice. Elijah was hanished 
hy a woman, Joseph thrown into a dungeon, John beheaded. So God 
chastises the blind by means of that which appears to them most love- 
able, in order to open their eyes, and lead them to the true love. God 
alone is the worthiest goal of our love.' — And then he goes on to de- 
scribe the true or heavenly love. The spirit of this poem would be more 
Christian, if there did not appear such an evident intention to make his 
companion in sin responsible for the greater part of his own misdeeds. 
It does not seem that he was equally ready to express gi'atitude for 
Margaret's virtuous example. But he composed lays on the Blessed 
Virgin, — and St. Katharine, whom he chose on account of her purity as 
his intercessor at the throne of grace. 

Oswald died on the 2nd of August, 1445, of dropsy, aged seventy- 
eight Seven out of his eight children were then living. It is known 
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that his daughter Mary became Abbess of the Glarists of Meran. 
Although he had prepared a monument for himself in the cathedral- 
cloister at Brixen, he was buried in the Nenstift, a monastery some little 
way from the city. Some attribute this change to disputes with the see 
of Brixen ; others to the fact that Margaret's corpse had been carried to 
the Neustift in his absence. Anna also was laid there. Oswald's monu- 
ment, which was lost in the course of sundry repairs of the fabric .around 
it, has been sought and found again ; he is represented as a crusader, 
with a peacock -wreath on his helmet ; near him is a swan, which seems 
intended as an allusion to Margaret. 

As to Oswald's place in the literature of Europe, it would be difficult 
to fix it. He is sometimes styled — 'the last of the Minnesingers,' — 
but wiU seldom be found include<l in a list of those minstrels, because they 
were supposed to have become extinct quite a half-a-oentury before he 
was bom, and were replaced in his day by the more plebeian — 'Meister- 
singer,' — with whom he had notliing in common. He may be said to 
stand alone. 

* There are three manuscripts of his lays,' says Steub: — 'one in the 
museum at Innsbruck ; another at Vienna ; the third at Munich, with 
one of his descendants. The text of the lays in the latter seems to have 
been written in the singer's own hand. It is faced by his contemporary 
portrait, — a round, powerful countenance, with a broad mouth, double 
chin, one eye, and a slight trace of a scar about the mouth. Light- 
brown abundant hair surrounds it. A work is still wanting on hia 
bardic style, and its connexion with the poetical tendencies of his time. 
In no case can it be suitable to call him, as did Beda Weber, '* the 
great spirit-relative of Homer.*' In the still moonlight the people 
even now hear the clang of his harp murmuring around the desolate 
walls of Hauenstein.' 

Of Duke Frederic's consort, Anna of Brunswick, little more can be 
said. Whether the death of Sabina brought her much mcrease of 
happiness is doubtful, for Frederic, unless he has been calunmiated, had 
many other mistresses. She lived through her husband's yeara of 
adversity, — as it were, only to suffer, — and died without reaping much 
benefit from his prosperity. This Duchess is passed over, in ail-but 
silence, by most historian* of the house of Hapeburg. Although Beila 
Weber combines the biography of Frederic with that of Oswald, hia 
sole mention of Anna in that book relates to the year 1430. When the 
Bishop of Brixen was taken prisoner, Jacob — or James — Trautson, one 
of the attacking party, hanged his obnoxious follower, John of Annen- 
burg. This man was unluckily a valued friend of Oswald's brother 
Michael, who did not take the same view of the episcopal conduct as the 
poet, and who had long been hated by Trautson. His angry expressions 
were repeated to the latter, who thereupon waylaid Michael on a journey, 
but met with his own death in the struggle. ' Thereupon arose a 
ferocious enmity between Michael of Wolkenstein and the slain man's 
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oonsins, Sigismund and Victor of TrautBon. A terrible blood-revenge 
was every day to be expected. Frederic and his pious consort, Anna, 
beheld these occurrences in the Brixen principality with horror, and 
made such pressing representations to the Bishop, that on the 17th of 
September, 1430, he caIMl together a court of justice (Mannengericht) 
at Sterzing, and arranged the issue of this ruinous discord.' Michael 
was condemned to beseech forgiveness of the cousins; to give the 
deceased a stately funeral ; (at this he held a taper, with tears in his 
eyes) ; to go on pilgrimage to Rome, — in person if he could, or if not, by 
deputy ; — and to serve the injured parties for three months in further- 
ance of their own affairs. After these conditions had been fulfilled, there 
was a general reconciliation. 

Frederic is supposed to have retrieved his monetary affairs in later 
years. Perhaps in consequence of the vexation he had encountered in 
South Tyrol, Innsbruck became his favourite residence. There he built 
die palace caUed the ' FQrstenburg,' — and the golden roof over an oriel 
window of that building is said to have been made, at a cost of thirty 
thousand florins, as evidence that he was no longer — ' Frederic of the 
Empty Pocket* Whatever may have been the motive of this freak, it 
was one in which Anna certainly had no sympathy. Her expenses 
were of a different sort.' ' She was/ — says her husband*s biographer, 
Brandis, — * exceedingly pious and benevolent; she wore hair-cloth 
under her dress, and often went to church with bare feet ; she was very 
fond of visiting the poor and sick ; her benevolence went so far that she 
spent nearly all her money in alms. She was not ashamed to welcome 
the poor, and to uphold them in every way. She showed great respect 
to priests, and listened diligently to them ; she was fond of lingering in 
churchyards, and not seldom went, accompanied by two attendants, to 
mass in the earliest morning. She never wore a dress with a train, and 
showed at every opportimity a remarkable humility.' 

Poor Anna's best treasures were early laid beneath one of those 
churches whose enclosures she loved to frequent. The burial-place of 
her husband's family was the monastery of Stams (or Stambs), between 
Landeck and Innsbru<'k. Most pitifully does the dry record of her 
sorrows read : — ' 1. Wolfgang, died in childhood, the 16th of February, 
1426; 2. Margaret, died in childhood, the 6th of July, 1424; 
3. Hedwig, died the 21st of September, 1427.' Such is Baron 
Zurlauben's notice of these events. And when Sigismund was bom on 
the very year of his last sister's death, — 1427, — his life must have 
seemed to the bereaved mother too precarious to be an occasion of 
rejoicing. It is said to have been at her desire that he was named 
Sigismund ; why is not obvious, — unless it was a mode of conciliating the 
Roman King, and thus promoting peace, — or the result of special 
veneration for St. Sigismund, from whom the King had derived his 
name ; — that name was new in the house of Hapsburg. Prince Sigismund 
did, indeed, live, but Anna had scarcely time accorded her to be thank- 
ful ; the pacification of Brixen was her last public act of mercy. Some 
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authors ascribe her death to 1431, bnt Brandis and Znrlaaben name 
the 11th of August, feast of St. Laurence, 1432, as the day on which 
she departed this life, — ' lamented and wept by all cksses of the people,' 
— adds the former historian. 

Frederic survived till 1439, and left a prosperous state to his son 
Sigismund. Brandis is probably wrong in saying that the French 
King sent an embassy to negotiate the marriage of his daughter with 
this Duke ; the Princess, who was an infant, was intended for Sigis> 
mund, and so anxious was King Charles for the Hapeburg alliance, that 
after her death he sent Eleanor of Scotland, the sister of the Dauphinese, 
in her stead. 

Oswald, who was much older than Frederic, nevertheless outlived 
him ; and though the first-bom of the principal actors in this life-drama, 
was the last to die. Of his brothers, Michael, the eldest, lived till 1451 ; 
Wolkensteins of his line still exist ; Leonhard's male line failed with 
his grandson. 
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AGNES BERNAUER, 

' THE HONOURED and HONOURABLE LADY/ 

(1410?— 1436.) 

Betwesn Ratiflbon and Passau, on the Danube, lies the ancient town of 
Stra^bing, the scene of a most tragical event belonging to the domestic 
history of the fifteenth century. ' Outside the walls, half-an-hour from the 
inn,* — it is written in Murray' t Handbook, — * not far from the water-side, 
is St Peter's Church, an old building, modernised within, but showing in 
the Byzantine portal leading to the tower its real antiquity. In one of the 
three chapels planted round the churchyard, a tombstone is pointed out 
as that which covers the grave of the unfortunate Agnes Bemauer.' — 
' In a small chapel in a churchyard of St. Peter in the Altstadt ' (Old 
Town), — writes Planch^, in his Descent of the Danube, — is a small 
marble tablet, on which recHnes the effigy of a female, surrounded by 
the following inscription : — " Anno Domini mccccxxxvi., xii. Die 
Octobris, Obiit Agnes Bemauerin. Requiescat in pace." 

' The fate of this unfortunate lady has furnished the subject for a 
tragedy to the Count of Torring Seefeld, and one more deeply affecting 
is scarcely to be found in the page of history.' 

Baring-Gould mentions a tragedy by Hebbel on the same subject, 
entitled ' Agnes Bemauer.* And these are probably not the sole 
attempts at reviving popular interest in this tale of sorrow. 

In the fifteenth century, the free imperial town of Augsburg was 
an emporium of commerce between Europe and the East, and ranked in 
point of wealth and population among the leading cities of the Con- 
tinent. Many were its opulent and magnificent burghers ; but it is the 
daughter of an obscure inhabitant whose fortunes have evoked the 
sympathies of humanity, and whose sad story has become a chapter in 
the annals of her native land. 

To continue Planch^'s narrative : — ' Albert, the only son of Duke 
Ernest of Bavaria, was one of the most accomplished and valiant Princes 
of the age he lived in. His father and family had selected for his bride the 
young Countess Elizabeth of Wirtemberg. The contract was signed, 
and the marriage was on the point of taking place, when the lady 
suddenly eloped with a more favoured lover, — John, Count of Werden- 
berg. The tidings were brought to Albert at Augsburg, where he was 
attending a grand touruament given in honour of the approaching 
nuptials; but they fell unheeded on his ear, as his heart, which had not 
been consulted in the choice of his bride, had just yielded itself — ^rescue 
VOL. II. r F 
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or no rescue ! — to the bright eyes of a young maiden whom he had dis- 
tinguished from the crowd of beauties that graced the lists. Virtuous 
as she was lovely, Agnes Bemauer had obtained amongst the citizena of 
Augsburg the appellation of " the angel ;" but she was the daughter of 
a bather, an employment considered at that period in Grermany as 
particularly dishonourable.' 

The elopement of the Countess took place in the year 1428. Some 
accounts represent the attachment of Albert to Agnes as already of long 
standing at this crisis, and as affording Elizabeth of Wirtemberg an 
excuse for shunning him ; while others assert that she was shocked by 
his notoriety as a libertine. I do not see my way to proving or dis- 
proving either of these assertions. Albert was pious; he had the 
spiritual Meditations of John, Bean of Untersdorf, read to him at 
his own desire during meals; but men professing piety have not 
unfrequently been profligate. It is quite possible, however, that Albert 
was harshly judged. Brought up partly at the court of Bohemia, — 
under King Wenceslaus, and Queen Sophia, who was his aunt, — the 
upheaving of society which he there beheld, — scarcely discouraged by 
the King, — seems to have sent him home with views of life which were 
not those of his father, or of high society in general Many years later, 
when the crown of Bohemia was offered to him, he disclaimed all 
sympathy with the Hussite movement, which was one form of the 
general disquietude ; but in his youth he may have thought differently. 
The Bohemians applied to him because, — as they stated, — he knew their 
language and customs ; and this sounds like the description of a Prince 
who had made himself popular, Zschokke mentions his affability to 
all classes, and the good part in which he took a rebuke administered 
by a poor man, to whose complaint he had not at first given the 
requisite attention. He had little taste for war, although he could not 
entirely avoid taking a share in the battles of his house, and cared 
as litUe for courts and their splendour; music was his solace and 
delight when at home, and his favourite active diversion was hunting. 

It is singular, considering the tradition of King Wenceslaus and 
Susanna the bathing-girl, that Albert should have fixed his affections 
on another follower of that despised vocation. The attachment of 
Wenceslaus was an insult to the house of Bavaria, and even if Albert 
had thrown off aristocratic prejudices, it is difiicult to see how he could 
pass over the wrong done to his good aunt Sophia. Possibly the 
evident preference of Wenceslaus for the company of Susanna induced 
many reflections on the misery of marriages by treaty, and the fact that 
this favoured bathing-girl was superior to his idea of her despised class, 
may have led the Prince to inquire further into its characteristics. 
Eventually a tale was carried to the ears of Duke Ernest, which gave 
him much cause for anxiety. Albert was living at Vohburg, — a castle 
which his mother had made over to him in 1424, — with Agnes, a bather's 
daughter. She was treated with respect as his consort and as lady of the 
house, and the attachment was assuming a character of alarming sta- 
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bility. Ernest appears to have thought that the best mode of terminating 
this affair was to commence negotiations for the hand of a Princess, 
and he accordingly made overtures to the court of Brunswick, with the 
view of obtaining Anna, daughter of Duke Eric, of the Orubenhagen 
line. Although Albert was then close upon thirty years of age, he was 
probably not at first asked his opinion on the subject. Wlien he learned 
what his father had done, he evidently contrived to render the negotiations 
abortive, for the time at least. What passed between the parties at this 
period does not appear to be known, but it seems likely that the 
Duchess, — Elizabeth Visconti, Albert's mother, — had a considerable 
share in maintaining the peace of the family, for it was soon after her 
death, in 1432, that Duke Ernest took stringent measures to bring his 
refractory heir within bounds. 

On the death of his cousin John, — the last of the Bavarian Dukes 
settled in the Low Countries, — Ernest had succeeded to the town of 
Straubing and the surrounding district, which Albert was appointed to 
govern as his father's ' stadtholder.' He was here of course in a public 
capacity ; and Buchner thinks that in 1432, Agnes, in violation of all 
conventionalities, had visited Straubing with him. This strong measure 
may have excited Ernest to one still stronger. He issued invitations 
to a grand tournament at Ratisbon, on St. Clement's Day, 1433. 
Princes and knights from all the dominions of the house of Wittelsbach, 
— among whom arenamed the Count Palatme John and his son Christopher, 
afterwards King of Denmark, — and probably others from the neighbour- 
ing states, were attracted thither. But when Albert attempted to enter 
the lists he was excluded, as living, — contrary to the rules of chivalry, — ^iu 
sin with a girl ; whereupon he publicly made the declaration that Agnes 
was his wife. He was again repulsed, either because his story was not 
believed, or because marriage in this case was as heinous an offence as 
concubinage. He then turned his horse's head, rode straight to Vohberg, 
proclaimed Agnes a Duchess of Bavaria, and conducted her with all 
speed to the palace of Straubing, where he installed her as his consort, 
giving her a household suitable to her declared rank. 

Authors are not indeed thoroughly agreed as to the details of this 
crisis, or even as to its date. If Planch6's story be received, the first 
revelation was of course made in 1428. Buchner differs from Zschokke 
in representing the tournament at Ratisbon to have been held inde- 
pendently of Duke Ernest, who had no share in organising or regulating 
it, but was simply thunderstruck when the result was communicated to 
him. That author also implies that Albert was excluded, not as 
Zschokke says, for immorality, but because his marriage with the 
bathing-girl was suspected. And this account is decidedly the more 
probable than the other ; few princes or nobles could have satisfied the 
requirements of the moral law, and certainly Dake Ernest could not. He 
had several illegitimate children whom he openly acknowledged; two sons 
for whom he provided by a deed, dated shortly before his death, are 
described as having for their mother, — ' Caspar the Winzerin,' that ie. 
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the wife of Caspar the Winzerer, — it being then nsnal to give a feminine 
termination to women's surnames, as may be noticed in the case of 
Agnes herself, wI\om most old writers call ' the Bemauerin.' Caspar 
Winzerer was, indeed, ihe toll-collector of Munich, and an intrigne with 
his wife may have been quite a different thing from an infatuation for 
a bather's daughter,— one of a pariah caste, unworthy even to participate 
' in the vices of ' society.' It does not seem to be known what position 
this respectable man originally filled, nor whether he owed his doubtless 
lucrative office to his wife's attractions ; but he evidently received sundry 
presents from Duke Ernest on her account. So early as 1433 the Duke 
gave a house in the Schwabinger Qasse to — ' his beloved, faithful Caspar 
Winzerer, his toll-collector, and to Anna, his lawful housewife, and all 
their heirs, Ac* 

Nevertheless Duke Ernest is entitled to a certain amount of pity, 
because his son's unconventional conduct enabled every noble in Europe 
to point a finger of scorn at the disgraced house of Wittelsbach. It was 
moreover exceedingly unlikely that sons of such a marriage would succeed 
undisturbed to any portion of the Bavarian dominions, so that the old Duke 
lost the hope of continuing the sovereign line of his house, and scarcely 
knew whether to wish that Agnes might or might not continue, — as she 
then was, — childless. His life was suddenly shorn of its honour and glory. 

Yet the personal merits of Agnes must have been considerable, 
since Duke William, brother of Ernest, — moved indeed by the great love 
he felt for his nephew, — became her staunch friend and supporter. 
William, apparently fearing the extinction of the Munich line, had 
married Margaret of Cleves at Basle, when he was Protector of the 
Council there in 1432, — ^being at that time no longer young. The only 
issue of this marriage was one sickly boy, and an attempt was made to 
ruin Agnes by a charge of administering poison to this child, whereby 
his health was permanently affected. William, however, refused to 
believe the accusation, and showed her even greater kindness than 
before. It is probably to this, — the period of her short-lived prosperity, 
— that j^neas Sylvius, the general detractor and retailer of gossip, refers, 
when he accuses Agnes of scorning her humble parents. How much 
truth there is in the charge, I cannot say. Caspar Bemauer and his 
good wife were no doubt unsuited to the atmosphere of even a small 
court, and it is possible that Albert may have felt some mortification in 
knowing that his menials looked down on those he was bound to 
honour, and that he did not desu*e to see too much of the old folks in 
his palace. They do not appear to have received any promotion ; this 
woidd perhaps have been a dangerous outrage on public feeling. 
Zschokke, however, is disposed to see a proof of Agnes' humility 
and consciousness of her unstable condition, in the fact that she instituted 
a station for prayer (called a prayer-arch, ' Betgewolb '), and selected 
a burial- pUce in the doisters of the Carmelite Brothers. 

Misfortune overtook her quickly enough. Duke William died in 
September, 1435. It would seem that Albert was absent from Bavaria 
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at the time, or that he lefl shortly after, withoat a Buspicion of impend- 
ing danger. Duke Ernest seized the opportmiity. Agnes was arrested, 
— thrown into a dungeon, and then arraigned hefore a tribunal resolved 
on her destruction, — in that very town of Straubing, where she had lived, 
in aU honour, so many pleasant days as the wife of its Prince. She was 
accused of practising sorcery to rivet Albert's affections, whereby he had 
lost his former energy and spirit ; and of preparing poison for Duke 
William's son. That she denied these charges of course availed her 
nothing ; but she did deny them ; and, when addressed as the mistress 
of Albert, she firmly asserted in the face of her judges that she was his 
wife. She was straightway dragged to the bridge, tied in a sack, and 
thrown into the Danube. By reason of her early training Agnes was 
probably an accomplished swimmer, and this gave her a chance of 
esca])e. — ' Having succeeded in freeing one foot from the bonds which 
surrounded her,* — writes Planch^ — 'the poor victim, shrieking for help 
and mercy, endeavoured to reach the bank by swimming, and had 
nearly effected a landing, when a barbarian in office, with a hooked 
pole, caught her by her long fair hair, and dragging her back into the 
stream, kept her under water until the cruel tragedy was completed.' 

The fate of Agnes is recorded by most Bavarian chroniclers, 
— ^generally with approval, or at leaat without express disapprobation. 
In the Annales Augitburffen»es—occKLTS the following business - like 
entry under the date of 1436 : — ' Diem IIII. Idus Octobris was sewed 
in a sack at Strubing, and drowned in the Danube by sentence of 
Duke Ernest of Bavaria, Agnes, whom the common people called the 
angel, a beautiful Bemauer girl, daughter of the said bathkeeper of 
Little Augsburg, because Albert his son, against the decorum of his 
illustrious family, had fallen desperately in love with her, and kept her 
a long time as a wife.' 

Notwithstanding the date given by this author and others, which is 
even engraved on her tombstone, the sequence of events shows that Agnes 
must have been put to death in 1435 and not 1436. And this is the 
year named in the— -Brcvc Chronicon Augtutanum, — where the events 
of that year are thus curtly summed up : — * Anno 1435, died Duke 
William of Bavaria on the Monday week before the Holy Cross. Also 
in the same year was drowned the Bemauerin on the Wednesday 
before St. GaU's day ; also the Perlach tower was roofed with lead.' 

The public voice, however, evidently condemned the deed ; there is 
no doubt about the feeling of the oppressed multitude, though the time 
was not one for a full expression of indignation; and the people's 
opinion was shared by men who lived in courts and had become the 
favourites of Princes. A touch of human feeling modifies the notice 
of Agnes Bemauer's untimely fate, written by that bitter statesman and 
ecclesiastic JEneta Sylvius, subsequently Pope Pius II. ; and perhaps 
even the severity with which he censures one portion of her conduct, — as 
described by her enemies, — ^is merely an uneasy attempt to palliate this 
cruel murder. — ' Albert in the lifetime of his father loved an ignoble 
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woman, beantiful in form and admirable above all others, wbom he 
thought about making his wife, so wildly did he love her. For what 
does not love delight to achieve ? When she beheld herself loved by a 
Prince she did not vouchsafe to reverence her father and mother, nor^ 
indeed, did she moreover believe herself to be bom of them, since she 
was to marry such a Prince ; but Ernest, when he considered that his 
son was lost through love of a vile woman, and the marriage hated by 
all the nobles, having sent Albert out of the country, ordered the woman 
to be drowned at Straubing in the Danube. It is in many ways a hard 
sentence to kill a human being that another human being may live ; 
but, perhaps, her crimes in despising her parents brought this upon her.' 
Most writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in common 
with the author just quoted, represent the marriage of Albert and 
Agnes as only intended, and as prevented by the prompt action of his 
father. It would certainly have required a bold priest to unite them, 
and there is no account of Duke Ernest having punished any priest for 
so doing. On the other hand, it was his interest to suppress the matter, 
not to give it publicity, which would have been the result of arraigning 
the priest. As to the reports of the old chroniclers, again, they may be 
mere official transcripts of the version promulgated by the court. But 
it is curious that these early writers, mostly ecclesiastics, should not have 
noticed the fact of a marriage, if duly solemnised by a priest ; and that 
Duke Ernest, if he wished for its dissolution, should not have gone to his 
bishops nor to the Pope for help. I cannot find that he did so. Albert 
and Agnes may have found it impossible to obtain ecclesiastical sanction 
for their union, and have bound themselves only by mutual vows, — per- 
haps before witnesses, — the validity of which was not altogether denied 
by the Church. Certain it is that — in spite of all Ernest's rejections of 
Agnes as a daughter-in-law, — in spite of the adverse statements of a 
succession of early writers, — a tradition of the marriage has steadfastly 
prevailed. The scene of the event was laid in a hall at Vohburg, and 
this locahsation implies that it was celebrated with some formality. It 
is admitted that Albert called Agnes his wife ; — that when Duke Ernest 
attempted to part them by offering to find Agnes an eligible husband, 
she rejected the proposal absolutely because she was already bound to 
Albert, — and that she adhered to this declaration before her judges 
when in actual fear of death, — a penalty which Ernest was evidently 
driven to inflict as the only means of dissolving the union. One 
chronicler seems to corroborate her statement. The anonymous author 
of the — Ratisbon Farrago — whether clerical or lay, I know not, — 
calls Agnes — 'an honest lady, — the wife, as was asserted, of the 
illustrious Prince, Albert of Munich.' 

When tidings came to Albert that his home had been wrecked, he 
is said to have fallen senseless to the ground. Then, vowing vengeance 
and destruction, he made common cause with Louis the Bearded of 
Ingolstadt, his father's cousin but most virulent foe, and entering the 
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territory of Duke Ernest, laid waste his own inheritance with unrelent- 
ing fury. This state of things lasted for several months, during which 
the unhappy father in vain appealed to that filial affection which his 
own crime had stifled. At length he wrote an imploring letter to the 
Emperor Sigismund, in which he stated that : — * Agnes was a had 
woman, very hard and strict with Albert, so that he did not dare to 
speak a word, and for three or four years had not had a happy day. 
Also he had heard that she had tried to put Prince Adolf, WiUiam's 
son, oat of the way by poison. Because she would not leave the Prince, 
though often desired, he had her drowned ; and now because she was 
dead, Louis had attracted his son to Ingolstadt and surrounded him 
with evil -disposed persons, such as the Ottlingen, <fec' — He pix)ceeded 
to justify his conduct in averting the degradation of his house, which 
had become a by -word. 

The Emperor really exerted himself to stop this miserable feud. 
Albert's first burst of agony, which had brought him to the verge of 
insanity, was beginning to exhaust itself; he had once more become 
sensible of the power of music ; it soothed his overstrung nerves. On 
the 21st of July, 1436, a meeting of the Bavarian house was held, at 
which many neighbouring princes and dukes were present, and a 
four years* truce was arranged, between Louis of Ingolstadt — ^acting 
for Albert — and the other Bavarian Dukes, including Palatine John. 
Four days later a complete reconciliation took place between Albert and 
his father. Ernest promised to build a chapel over the remains of the 
unfortunate Agnes, and to found a daily mass and an anniversary for 
her soul. And then Albert consented to marry Anna of Brunswick. 

Concerning this reconciliation the author of the Historical 
Chronicle writes in a more independent strain than other early 
writers : — * Also the old Duke repented of the deed ; therefore he had a 
chapel built by the drowned girFs grave, and ordered that mass should 
be celebrated every day for her soul, whereby all the same no good was 
done, nor was the innocent blood avenged. But so it was then: — "When 
the calf has been drowned, the well is closed." ' 

The sequel to this sad story, as might be imagined, is scarcely more 
cheerful than the story itself. Albert and Anna were married cither at 
the end of December, 1436, or beginning of January 1437, not much 
more than a year after the death of Agnes. Shortly after their union, 
on the eve of Palm -Sunday, they visited the Untersdorf Monastery with 
their court ; here the Prince made a general confession of the sins of his 
whole life, received the Communion, and was admitted to the privileges 
of brotherhood. The life of Duke Ernest was sufficiently prolonged to 
afford him a satisfaction he little deserved, — the sight of a grandson, 
the first-bom of Albert and Anna. They became eventually parents of 
ten children, the sole progeny of the Munich branch. Duke William's 
widow, Margaret of Cleves, had given birth to a posthumous son, named 
after his father, but this child did not live; her elder boy Adolf survived 
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Duke ErneBt, who had acted for him, and when Albert snocseeded, he 
received the homage of Munich and Stranbing for this child aa weD aa 
for hinuelf; bnt Adolf died aoon after; and Margaret then quitted 
Bavaria, — ^a childless widow, — to become the wife of Goont Ubic of 
Wirtemberg. 

The Dnchesa Anna is described by ^neaa Sylvias aa — ' a woman 
admirable in form, and gracious in manners, so that she mled her 
husband with bland words and feminine art' But in spite of her 
affection, in spite of the young family who formed a strong tie between 
this pair, it is doubtful whether Albert ever really loved his Princess- 
wife. She certainly could not keep him ccmstant, as did apparently the 
lowly Agnes Bemauer. He loved, or intrigued with, other women ; one 
Ursula of Munich, a furrier by trade, was for a long time his avowed 
mistress, and made herself suffidently obnoxious to be sent out of the 
capital with her husband, at the death of the Duke. 

Notwithstanding these aberrations Albert retuned his affection 
for religious houses throughout his life ; till, — ^as years and infirmities 
grew upon him, — he is said to have become more monk than Prince, 
and thus acquired the surname of — ' the Pious.' His love was indeed 
not blind to the imperfections of its objects, since he obtained authority 
from the Council of Basle to reform all the monastic establishments in 
his dominions. 

The magnanimity with which this Prince put aside the crown of 
Bohemia when it was within his grasp, has been the theme of much 
praise, and is often ascribed to his unwillingness to wrong the young 
Ladislas Posthumus ; but other motives have also been alleg^ed. 
— ' Historians,' says Lenfant, ' have given different reasons for this 
resolution of Albert's ; some have attributed it to his virtue and pure 
good faith; some others to the fear of bringing the Emperor on his 
shoulders ; some to his attachment for the dominant religion. These 
three motives may be joined ; they will not be too much for the refusal 
of a kingdom/ — They were certainly not too much in Albert's case ; 
for in Bohemia, amid new scenes and interests, he would have found, 
in all probability, the most effectual alleviation for a grief which he 
never overcame. And it is said that Anna longed to be a Queen, 
even more than her husband wished to be King. His acceptance would 
have involved him, however, inevitably in much trouble, for whatever 
may have been the liberality of his views in early life, he had consider- 
ably straitened them at that period; and he told the Bohemians that he 
would prefer death to the alternative of embracing their opinions. Tet 
it is evident that they still believed in his reverence for the principle of 
toleration, civil and religious; since they would hardly have offered 
their crown to a persecutor. 

Albert is, generally speaking, praised as a superior Prince by Ger- 
man writers ; but his bealth and spirits failed somewhat early ; and as 
he became more and more a victim to gout, and found his consolation 
in monastic observances, he gradually resigned the cares of government 
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to Anna. ThiB state of things may have continued some time, when 
an act of supposed injustice, on her part, led to her deposition, and very 
nearly to a separation. The Duchess had sent Henry Vendius, Questor 
of Straubing, to prison on a charge of extortion put forth by certain 
noblemen. Aventinus, who relates the story, asserts that he was inno- 
cent ; and adds that Albert, incensed at the report brought to him of 
his wife's precipitancy, conmianded her to resign her delegated power. 
An altercation ensued, and Anna made preparations for leaving Bavaria. 
Her flight was early discovered, and she was brought back to the royal 
castle by her eldest son, — John, — ^who persuaded her to remain and to 
propitiate the angry Duke. Albert received his wife once more into 
favour, but during the few remaining years of his life, rather than admit 
her again to power, he associated his sons, — John and Sigismund, — 
with him in the government. 

The fact that Henry Vendius, th6 subject of this conjugal difference, 
was an inhabitant of Straubing, which is not likely to have been then 
Albert's principal residence, — since he was Lord of Munich, — suggests 
the supposition that this man may have been a friend of the unfortunate 
Agnes Bemauer, and that Albert's leniency, or Anna's severity, or both, 
may have been owing to this circumstance. It is certain that Agnes 
was not forgotten. In 1436, when his father Ernest had instituted the 
daily mass and anniversary at St. Peter's, where she had been actually 
buried, — no doubt in Albert's absence, — as the nearest church to the 
river, Albert had made a similar foundation at the Carmelite Church in 
which she had desired to rest This he renewed on St Agnes* Day, 
1447, feeling, as he states, the extreme uncertainty of life, and that ' he 
did not know whether God might take him to-day or to-morrow;' 
which is, indeed, not an unusual form in such documents, and others of a 
testamentary nature. The second grant is couched in nearly the same 
terms as the first throughout In neither of them does Albert expressly 
call Agnes his wife, but there is internal evidence that he longed to do 
so ; for whereas the document set forth by his father styles her un- 
ceremoniously — 'Anna Bemauerin' — the first name being either used as 
a form of Agnes, or being written in contemptuous carelessness, — I am 
uncertain which, — Albert's deed, though briefly headed by an un- 
sympathising official, is otherwise far more carefully worded. In this 
the Duke terms his lost love : — ' the honoured and honourable Lady 
Agnes the Bemauerin, to whom the God of Heaven be gracious and 
merciful ; ' — and the order and conduct of the services is appointed with 
far more precision and solemnity than appeared at all necessary to Duke 
Ernest, when he grudgingly performed his act of reparation. 

Albert died in 1460; and his widow soon left Bavaria and returned 
to Brunswick, where she married a cousin. These proceedings were 
probably a result of her uncomfortable position in her late husband's 
country ; otherwise for a woman decidedly turned forty and mother 
of ten children, some of whom were still very young, it appeared 
inexpedient; and it certainly proved unprosperous. Whether Anna 
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married her cousin because sbe wished to be once more a reigning 
Duchess, or because he professed a devodon which she had not met with 
in her first union, — when she was consigned by treaty to a man whoee 
heart was in another's grave, — it is certain that she made a mistake and 
had to rue the consequences. The Brunswick -LCIneburg Chronicle speaks 
of her second husband, who was son of Duke William, as — ' Frederic, 
sumamed the Unquiet,' — and says that he ruled the Hanoverian land be- 
tween the Diester and the Leine. He was known as Frederic, Duke of 
Brunswick-Calenburg, and seems to have inherited some of the territory 
of Otho Cocles, who died in 1463. ' He was a wonderfuDy unpeaceable 
Lord,' — continues the chronicler; — 'therefore both his lands, and alao 
the land of Gottingen, were in particular miserably and disgracefully 
ravaged in the Hanse-Towns war ; and, when the Estates of the land 
had appeased one disturbance, he began a new uproar without prudence 
or reason.' This account seems to intimate that Frederic governed the 
land of Otho, — who must have lived to a great age, — even in his life- 
time. So early as 14o3, the Estates endeavoured to persuade their 
restless Duke into marriage, hoping that it would quiet him; when 
Anna appeared on the scene some years later they attained their object, 
so far as to achieve his marriage, — but for the ultimate purpose it 
proved utterly useless. Suuthemius says that he positively ill-treated 
his wife ; she soon left him and returned to Bavaria, — a step of some 
humiliation under the circumstances, — there she died in 1476, and 
was buried by her first husband. 

It is, indeed, open to doubt how far Frederic was a responsible being; 
for in after years he showed symptoms of brain disease. This mani- 
fested itself in consequence of an imprisonment which he suffered at the 
hands of the Archbishop of Cologne, with whom he had been at war ; 
the confinement, and the sacrifices he had to make to obtain his release, 
seem to have permanently affected his nervous system ; and after his 
return to his own country he often had to be put under restraint. At 
this time he was becoming decidedly an old man, yet neither age nor 
infirmity stood in the way of matrimonial prospects. In 1483 he took 
for his second wife — Margaret of Retberg, — who is described in the 
Chronicle as daughter of Conrad, Count of Neustadt and Rubenberg. 
It was probably a grand match for her, and she was therefore con- 
demned to it by an affectionate parent. Frederic died at Munden in 
1494, in a state of insanity. 

In one of the notes to a volume of (Efelias's collection of old chro- 
nicles, (fee, I have found the following statement : — • Liebius somewhere 
in his MSS. Excerpta, notes that the father of this unfortunate Agnes, 
Caspar Bemauer, died in the year 1510 at last.* This is not probable, 
since Caspar would have been quite a hundred and twenty years of age 
at that time. Either the date is a mistake, or some other member of 
the family is intended. One author speaks of Agnes* father as be- 
longing to Bibrach, not Augsburg ; he possibly lived there at some 
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period of his life. Nothing more appears on the subject of the bathing- 
man; for the house of Caspar Bemauer did not thrive like that of 
Caspar Winzerer. In a document of 1504, 1 find mention of — Caspar 
Winzerer, administrator (Pfleger) at TOlz; — Caspar Winzerer, the 
younger, royal councillor and administrator at Tiemstain ; — and Herr 
Caspar Winzerer, knight, &c. It is apparently this last gentleman who 
is named as a warrior in Adlzreiter's Annah of Bavaria. All these 
persons were probably genuine descendants of the toll-collector. Duke 
Ernest's sons by his subject's wife are distinctly and separately men- 
tioned. The same good fortune was not to be expected for the relatives 
of Agnes, for they apparently evinced no desire to trade upon the grief 
of Albert, or to provoke the enmity of his nobles. But the fate of Agnes 
made a deep and lasting impression upon the commonalty. When 
Sunthemius wrote, — at the beginning of the next century, — songs were 
still sung concerning the unhappy loves of the Prince and the bather's 
daughter ; and so well has their memory been preserved, that the hall 
in which their marriage was solenmised at Vohburg, and the scene of 
Agnes' tragical death at Straubing, are still pointed out, — and her 
history is still related to the traveller, — at the distance of more than four 
centuries from the event. 
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Wratislaw.— * Hiatory of the County of Cilly.' (In Royal Historical 
Society's Transactions.) 

Planche. — 'Descent of the Danube.' 

' Des Herzogen und Eonigen in Hungam Leben, Regierung, und Ab- 
sterben.* 

' BoNFixius, Decades Rerum Hungaricarum.* 

' Katona, Epitome Chronologica Rerum Hungariss.' 

Pray. — * Annales Regum Hungariae/ 

Engrl. — * Geschichte des Ungrischen Reiches.' 

Mailath. — * Geschichte der Magyaren.' 

Mayer. — ' Geschichte Oesterreichs, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Cultur- 
Geschichte.' 

LicHNOWSKY.— * Geschichte des Hauses Hapsburg.* 

KuRz. — 'Oesterreich unter Herzog Albrecht IV.* 

Planta. — * History of the Helvetic Confederacy.' 

Pfistbr.— ' Geschichte der Teutschen.' 

Sattlbr. — ' AUgemeine Gescluchte Wiirtembergs,' 

i^NEAB Sylvius Piccolomini. — ' Historia Bohemica.' 

Balbintjs. — ' Historia de Ducibus et Regibus Bohemise.' 

Palachy. — ' Geschichte von 65hmen.' 

Dltjgobs.— * Historia Polonica.' 

Card. — ' Geschichte Polens.' 

Grunatj.— ' Preussische Chronik.' 

VoiGT. — ' Geschichte Preussens.' 

VoiGT (G.). — 'iEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, als Papst Pius II., und seine 
Zeitalter.' 

Appbndini. — ' NotLzie istorico-critiche suHe Antichitliy &e., de' Ragusei.' 

* Das Eonzil zu Eonstanz in dem Jahren 1414-1418.' Nach Ulrich von 
Reichentals handschriftlicher Chronik bearbeitet von J. Manner, prakt. 
Arzt. 

An old edition of same, 'Das Concilium so zu Constanz gehalten is 
worden.* 

Another edition, beginning, ' Omnipotens Deus Qui es Retributor Bonorfi.' 

' Catalog nebst einigen merkwurdigen Theils noch ungedriickten Schrif ten.' 
(Relating to the Council of Constance.) 

Lbnfant. — ' Histoire du Concile de Constance.' 
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LsKFAif T. — ' De la Guerre dee Huaaitee et du Condle de Baale.' 
Thbobald. — ^^ Hoasiten-Krieg^, oder Geechichte dee Lebena and Lehre 
J. HuaseiiB.' 

MiLLMAH. — 'Hiatory of Latin Ghriatianity/ 
S^GUiN (Misa).— ' The Black Foiest' 
Shsfhje&d. — ' Life of Poggio Braodolini/ 
Goodwin. — ' History of Henry V.' 
Ctttis. — ' Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages.' 
AacHBACH. — ' Geschichte Kaiaer Sigmunda.' 

'WiNDBCKII (EbBBH. MoOUN-" 



TiNi) Hiatoria Sigismundi Lnp. ver- 
nacula.' 

' Enoch Wibbmanni Chronicon 
CuriiB.' 

' Des Schwabischen Ritters Georg ~^ 
Yon Ehingen fidsen nach der Ritte> 
schaft.' 

.^Eneab Sylvius. — ' De Viris D- 
lustribus.' 

Pius n.— iEn. S. PiccoLOMiNi.— ' Opera qu» extant omnia.' 

' HuLDXBici MuTii De (German- "^ 
orum Prima Origine, Moribus, Insti- I Pibtobius and STBvrvina. — * Re- 
tutisy et Memorabilibus Pace et Bello [ rum German icanim Scriptores.' 
gestia Libri XXXL' J 



Mbnckbniits. — ^'Scriptores Be- 
rum Germanicarum.' 



>• Stuttgarter Yereins BiUiotek. 



ELIZABETH OF LUXEMBURG, QUEEN OF THE ROMANS, 
QUEEN OF HUNGARY, AND BOHEMIA. 



BoNFiNiTTB. — ' Decades Rerum Hungaricarum.' 

Thwbocz. — ' Chronica Hunga- ) Schwanbtnbb.— 'Hungaricanim 
rorum.' j Scriptores Veteres.' 

Engel. — ' Geechichte des Ungrischen Reiches.' 

Mailath. — ' Geschichte des Magyaren.' 

LiCHNOWBKT. — ' Geschichte des Hausea Hapsburg.' 

Coxb. — ^ History of the House of Austria.' 

Zublaubbn. — * Tables G^n^alogiques des Auguates Maisons d'Autriche 
et de Lorraine.' 

KuBZ. — ' Oesterreich unter Konig Albrecht dem Zweyten.' 

KiTBZ.— ' Oesterreich unter Kaiser Friedrich dem Vierten.' 

Pfibtbb. — '(Geschichte der Teutschen.' 

Mbnzbl.— ' History of Germany.' 

Pai^cht.— ' Geschichte von Bclhmen.' 
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Dlugoss. — ' HiBtoria Polonica.' 

Cabo. — ' G^schichte Polens.' 

VoiGT. — ' Geschichte Preuasens/ 

Bebtbandon db la Bbocqui^bb. — * Voyage d'Outremer et Retour de 
Jerusalem en France.' 

Gbunhagbn. — * Urkunden der Stadt Brieg.' 

ScHiBBMACHBB. — ' Urkunden-Buch der Stadt Liegnitz.' 

* Matthjei cujusdam vbl Obb- 
60BII Hagbni Germanicum Austri® 
Chronicon.' 

' ViTi Abbnpeckii Chronicon 
Austriacum.' 

' Anonymi Historia de Morte et 
Eyentibus Felicia Becordationis D. 
Alberti, Romanorum &c. Reg^.' 

'Thoils Ebendobffbbi db Ha- 
SELBACH Chronicon Austriacum.' 

iENEAS Sylvius,— * De Viris D- ) *a. *x ^ tt • u-vt ^ uj 
J ., , y ' Stuttgarter Vereins Bibliotek.^ 



Pez. — 'Scriptores Rerum Aus- 
triacarum.' 



^NBAs Sylvius. — 'Historia"^ ^ * , „ 

Frederid m. Imperatoris.' L Kollabius.-' Analecta Monu- 

' SyUoge Diplomatum, &c.' j mentorum omnis »Yi Vindobonensia.' 

-Sneas Sylvius. — 'DeStatuEu- \ FBEHEBandSxBUVius.— 'Rerum 
ropffi sub Frederico III.' ' ) Germanicarum Scriptores,' 



ELIZABETH OF m?IlEMBERG, QUEEN OF THE ROMANS 
ELECTRESS PALATINE, DUCHESS OF BAVARIA; 

AND • 

BLANCHE OF LANCASTER, COUNTESS PALATINE OF 
THE RHINE, AND DUCHESS OF BAVARIA. 



Haussbb.— ' Geschichte der Rheinischen Pfalz.' 
Pabbnb. — 'Historia Bavarico-Palatina.' 
ScHANNAT.—' Histoire abr^g^ de la Maison Palatine.' 
CoLLiNi.— ' Pr^ds de THistoire du Palatinat du Rhin.' 
Fessmaieb.— ' Versuch einer Staatsgeschichte der Oberpfalz.' 
BucHNBB. — ' Geschichte von Bayem.' 
ZscHOKKB.— ' Baierische Geschichte.' 
Schmidt.—' Geschichte der Deutschen.' 
Ppisteb, — ' Geschichte der Teutschen,' 
Savage.—' History of Germany.' 
VOL. II. o a 
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CEfelius. — ' Benim Bdcaram 
^ Scriptores/ 
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' ViTi Pkiobis Ebrbspergbnsis, " 
&c., Chronica Bayaromm.' 

'Ladislai Stjnthekii Fami- 
lia Ducum Bavariie.' 

'Familia Palatinorum Comitum 
Rheni Ducum BaTaricB.' 

' Adal. Onbobgii Ghronicon Ba- 
yarias.' 

HoFLKB. — ' Kuprecht yon der Pfalz/ 

Chmbl. — 'Regesta Chronologico-diplomatica Ruperti Regis Roman- 
orum.' 

Sbbzoo. — ' Ghronicon ALsatiiB.' 

Cbolliub. — 'Elizabeth yon Spanheim. (Yerbesaerte Probe einer yoll- 
standigem und richtigem Pfalzischen Geachichto.') 

Teschenmachbb. — ' Annales GliyisB, JuUcb, &c.' 

EvEBBTT Gbbbn (Mbs.).— ' Liycs of the Piinoeeses of England.' (Bio- 
graphy of Blanche of Lancaster.) 

Fab Y AN. — ' Ghronicles of England and France.' 

Ottkrboubnb. — ^'Ghronica Regum Anglice.' 

KuBZ. — * Oesterreich under Herzog Albredit IV.' 

GoxE. — ' History of the House of Austria.' 

MABTi:NE and Duband. — ' Thesaurus noyus Anecdotonim.' 

'AcH. PiBMimi Gassabi Ajinales \ Menckbnius. — * Scriptorea Re- 

Augstburgenses.' j rum Germanicarum.' 

Andbea di Gatabo (called in"^ « _^_ /q • ^ r> 

- ,. ^ X £ riT- • L MuBATOBi. — ' Scnptores Rerum 

Latin DK Gatabis). — * Ohromcon r tx i- » 

Patavinum, or Istoria Padoyana.' J 

* Sketches from Ve^jetian History.' Murray's Family Library. 

Kaysbb. — ' Historische Schau-Platz der alten beriihmten Stadt Heydel- 
berg.' 

Janillon. — ' Wanderings through the Ruins of Heidelberg Castle.' 



MARGARET OF BAVARIA, DUCHESS OF LORRAINE, AND 
MARCHIONESS. 



Calmet. — ' Histoire Eccldsiastique et Ciyile de Lorraine.' 

' La Chronique de Lorraine.' 

' Second Testament de Charles H., Due de Lorraine.' 

^ Testament de Marguerite de Bayi^re, Veuye du feu Due Charles de 
Lorraine.' 

Cubicque. — ' Notice Historique sur la Henheureuse Princease Palatines 
Marguerite de Bayidre, Duchesse de Lorraine.' 

Babdy. — 'Enguerrand de Coucy et les Grands-Bretons.' 
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Sbllisb.— ' Vie de Sainte Colette/ 

PAB80NS (Mb8.).— ' The Life of Saint Colette.' 

Lbcoq pe la Mabchb. — ' Le Roi Ben^, sa Vie, Bon Administration, see 
Travaux artistiques et litt^rairee.' 

Strickland (Miss). — 'Queens of England : Life of Margaret of Anjou.* 

ZuBLAUBBN. — ' Tables G^n^alogiques des Augustes Maisons d'Autriche 
et de Lorraine.' 

TuRCKHEiH (P). — Tablettes O^n^alogiques des illustres Maisons des 
Dues de Zaeringen, Margraves et Grand&-ducB de Bade.' 

Lbpagb. — ' Promenade dans Nancy et ses Enyirons.' 

Hatjssonvillb. — ' Hlstoire de la K^union de la Lorraine k la France. 

' British Encyclopaedia.' Article, Lorraine. 



MAUD OF SAVOY, ELECTEES^ AND COUNTESS PALATINE 
OF THE RHINE, AND DUCHESS OF BAVARIA. 



Datta. — * Storia dei Principi de Savoia del Ramo d'Acaja, Signori del 
Piemonte.' 

Gallbnga.— 'History of Piedmont.' 

' Notice Historico-topographique sur la Savoie, suivie d'une G^n^alogie 
raisonn^ de la Maison Royale de oe Nom.' 

Clement. — * L'Art de Verifier les Dates, par un Religieuz de la Congre- 
gation de St. Maur.' Continued and edited by M. de St. Allais. (Account 
of Houses of Savoy and Geneva.) 

La Chesnayb-Dubgis.— ' Dictionnaire de la Noblesse.' 

Hebtzbebg. — ' Geschichte Griechenlands.' 

Spon. — * The History of the City and State ef Geneva.* 

'LADisL^SoNTHiMir FanuUa-|^ (Efblixts.-' Rerun, Boicarum 
Palatanorum Comitum Rhem Ducum Ca ' 4. » 

Hafsser. — * Geschichte der Rheinischen Pfalz.' 

Blanc (or Lb Blanc).—' Histoire de Bavi6re.' 

BoLLANDUS. — * Acta Sanctorum.' — (S. Coleta.) 

Sbllibr. — ' Vie de Sainte Colette.' 

Pabsons (Mb8.).— -' The Life of Saint Colette.' 

Clithou.— * Petit Abr^g^ de la Vie de Ste. Colette.* Traduit et augmented 
par Douillet. 

Bbda Wbbbb.-— ' Oswald von Wolkenstein und Friedrich mit der leeren 
Tasche.' 

Bbda Wbbbb. — * Oswald von Wolkensteins Gedichte.' 

Ebbmbb. — 'Geschichte des Churfiirstes Friedrichs des Ersten von der 
Pfalz.' 
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452 AUTHORITIES CONSULTED 

HENRIETTA OF MONTBELIAUD, COUNTESS OF WIRTEMBERG 

AND MONTB^LIARD, and ANNA OF WIRTEMBERG, 

COUNTESS OF KATZENELLENBOGEN. 



Clement. — 'L*Art de Verifier les Dates, par un Religieuz de la Congr^ 
gation de St. Maur/ Continued and edited by M. de St. Allais. (Accounts 
of Houses of Montb^liaid and Wirtemberg.) 

DuNOD DB Charnage. — ' Histolre du second Royaume de Bourgogne.' 

DuNOD DB Chabnaqb. — ' Mf^moiies pour servir k l*Histoire du Comt^ de 
Bourgogne.' 

La Chesnaye Dubois. • ' Dictionnaire de la Noblesse.' (Article, 
ChatiUon.) 

Hugo (A.). — ' France Pittoresque.' 

Sattler. — * Allgemeine Geschichte "Wiirtembeigs.* ' Geschichte des 
Herzogthums Wiirtemberg unter der Regierung der Graven.' 

Pfaff. — ' Geschichte des Fiirstenhauses und Landes Wirtemberg.' 

' Biographie Universelle.' 

'Ladislai Sunthemii Familia"] 
Generosum Comitum de Wirtemberg '. (Efbliub. — 'Rerum Boicarum 
nunc Ducum. Ejusdem Genealogia f Scriptores.' 
Wirtemburgica. Latine conscripta.* J 

Johannes Fistbnpgbt.— ' Con- i Haw, — Collectio Monumento- 
tinuatio Chronici ab Hermanno Ja- fYum, 
nuenso schripti.' ^ 

' Des Schwabischen Ritters Georg ->| 
von Ebingen Reisen nach der Ritter- L * Stuttgarter Vereins Bibliotek.' 
schaf t.' (Preface by Franz Pf eiffer.) J 

Planta. — 'History of the Helvetic Confederacy.' 

Bebtbandon de la BROCQuikBE. — * Voyage d'Outremer, &c.* 

Snowb. — * Legends of the Rhine.' 

' Valentini Imhoffu Chronicon Catimelibocense.' — Wbstphalen. 

' Histoire g^n^alogique de la Maison Souveraine de Hesse.' 



MARGARET OF BERG, DUCHESS OF BRUNSWICK. 



Bunting und Lbtznbb. — ' Braunschweig - Luneburgische Chronica. 
Edited by Rehtmeier. 

Ebath. — ' Conspectus Historic Brunsvico-Lunebuigicss.' 
'Hbnbici BoDONisChroniciGan- ^ 



dersheimensis Supplementum.' 

' Chronicon Theodorici Engel- 
huaii.' J 



Leibnitz. — * Scriptores Rerum 
^ Brunsvicenslum.' 
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* M. Herhaxni Cobn£BI Chro- ) Eccabd. — ' Corpus Historicum, 
nica Novella.' j praedpue Qermanicum/ 

MiiLiJEB'(CASPAB).— 'Annalefi Paderbomenses.' 
Senckbnberq. — * Monumenta Hessiaca.' 
KoMicBL. — * G^eschichte von Hessen.' 

(Anon.). — ' Histoire G^n^aloglque de la Maison Souveraine de Hesae.' 
Cl^mbnt. — ' L'Art de Verifier lea Dates/ &c. 



ANNA OF SOHWARZBURG, LANDGRAVINE OF THURINGIA, 

AND KATHARINE OF BRUNSWICK, ELECTRESS AND 

DUCHESS OF SAXONY, MARGRAVINE OF MISNIA. 



Linbnbb. — 'Kurzer Entwurf der Geschichte des ehemals Grafl. und 
nunmehro Fiirstl. Hauses von Schwarzburg.' 

LiNDNEB. — ' Vorlesungen iiber seinen kiirzen Entwurf,' &c. (In Manu- 
script, bound with the printed * Entwurf.*) 

PoLAK. — ' Die Landgrafen Ton Thiiringen.' 

' Alte Thiiringische Chronicka, oder Beschreibung der Stadte,' &c. 

' Thiiringische Chronick, oder Geschichtbuch von allerhand denkwiirdigen 
Sachen.' Edited by Schmidt. 

Andbbje Toppii.— * Geschichte der Stadt Eisenach.' 

Koch. — ' Historische Erzahlung von der Festung Wartburg.' 

BoTTiGEB. — ' Geschichte des Kurstaates und Konigreichs Sachsen.' 

HoBN. — 'Lebens und Helden Geschichte des Herm Friedrich des 
Streitbaren.' 

MiiLLEB (A. W.). — ' Die erlauchten Stamm-Miitter des Hauses Sachsen.' 

Bunting und Letzneb. — ' Braimschweig-Liineburgische Chronica.' 

Lbnpant. — ' Histoire de la Guerre des Hussites.' 

Schmidt. — * Geschichte der Deutschen.' 

Menzbl. — ' History of Germany.' 

' M. Hbbmanni Cobnbbi Chro- ) Eccabd. — ' Corpus Historicum 
nica Novella.' / medii ^vi.' 

BuBCKABD (Spalatinus). — ^'Chronica und Herkommen, &c., des lob- 
lichen Haus zu Sachsen.' 

'AnonymiErphesphordiensisHis- ) Pistobius and Stbuvius. — 'Re- 
toria de Landgraviis ThuringisB.' j rum Qermanicarum Scriptores.' 

' Chronicon Terrae Misnensis ad ' 
a. 1496.' 

Rbyhbbi (Sam.) ' Monumenta 
Landgraviorum Thuringiae et Mar- 
chionum Misniss, &c.' Aooessere 
passim Monumenta Ducum Sazoni», 
&c. 



Menckenius.— ' Scriptores Re- 
rum Germanicarum.' 
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AUTHORITIES CONSULTED 



Spalatini (Gko.).— ' VitsB ali- 
quot Ducum et Electonim Sazonue, 

'Exoerpta Saxonica, MisLnica et 
Thuriogica, ex Monachi PimensiB 
(seu Tero nomine JoH. Lindnbri aire 
TiLiANi) Onomastico vernaculo au- 
tographo/ 

'Monachi Isbnacensis (vulgo 
JoHANNis Rohtb) Chronicon Thu- 
ringisB veraaculum.' 

'Addenda ad Annales Yetero- 
Cellenses.' 

' D(ERiNGn(Matt. Doct.Ord.Min.) 
Continuatio Chronici Theod. Engel- 
huffli 1420-1488 ex Cod. Lips.' 

'Chronica breyis de quibusdam 
novissimis temporibua actis in par- 
tibus Missne et Thuringie, &c., 1301- 
1497.' 

' ToBQUATi (Geo.) Magdeburg. 
Pontificum ecclesis Magdebuigensis 
Series et Ordo/ &c. 

'Latomi (Joaxn.) Catalogus 
Episcoporum et Archiepiscoponim 
Moguntinensium.' 

'Uhsini (Ad.) Chronicon Thu- 
ringi» Temaculum usque ad annum 
1600.' 

* Lbxtbbbi (Bbxj.) Catalogus 
Regum, Electorum, &c., Veterum 
Saxoniffi, Thuringise, et Mismae.' 



Mbnckbnius.— ' Scriptores Re- 
rum Qermanicarum.' 



MARGARET OF SCHWANGAU, LADY OF HAUENSTEIN. 



SABINA JAGER, 'DAME HAUSMANN IN HALL.' 



ANNA OF BRUNSWICK, DUCHESS OF AUSTRIA/ AND 
COUNTESS OF THE TYROL. 



Bbda Wbbbb.—' Oswald von WoDcenstein und Friedrich mit der leeren 
Tasche.' 

Bbda Wbbbb.—' Oswald von Wolkensteins Gedichte.' 
Bbda Wkbbe.— ' Das Land Tirol.' 
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Steub. — ' Drei Sommer in Tirol.' 

HoRMATB. — * Die goldene Chronik von Hohenschwangau.' 

S^GUiN (Miss). — ' The Country of the Passion Flay.' 

MiJLLXR (Isidorb). — ' Friedrich mit der leeren Tasche.' National Schau- 
spiel. 

Schmidt (Hermann).—' Friedel and Oswald.' Roman. 

Brandib. — * Tirol unter Friedrich von Oesterreich.' 

(Anon.) — Riickblick auf Tirols E&mpfe.' 

Bunting and Letznbb. — ' Braunschweig-Liineburgische Chronica.' 

'EBBRH.WiNDECKiiHistoriaSi- ) Mencebnius. — ' Scriptores Re- 
gismundi Imp. yemacula.' ) rum Germanicarum.' 

' Thbodobici db Niem. Sec. ^ ,, , ^ ^ . 

Apost. Vita Joamiis XXIH. P.R. V Mbibomius^' Rerum Germam- 
cum notis.' J ^^'^ T^°" ^'^• 

LiCHNOWSKY. — ' Geflchichte des Hauses Hapsburg.' 

CoxB. — ' History of the House of Austria.' 

Menzbl. — * History of Germany.' 



AGNES BERNAUER, 
^THE HONOURED AND HONOURABLE LADY.' 



Planch^.— * Descent of the Danube.' 

Baring Gould.—' Germany Past and Present.' 

Bucunbb. — ' Geschichte von Bayem.' 

ZscHOKKE. — ' Baierische Geschichte.' 

Fessmaieb. — ' Geschichte von Baiem.' 

Adlzbeiteb. — 'Annales Boicse Gentis.' 

AvENTiNUS. — 'Annales Boiorum.' 

' Primus Liber Calamitatum Ba- " 
vari» Fratris Angeli Abbatis Form- 
bacensis.' 

'LaubentiniHochwabti Epis- 
coporum Ratisponensium Catalogi 
Libri III.' 

' Breve Chronicon Augustanum.' 

' Anonymi Farrago Historia Re- 
rum Ratisponensium.' 

'Ladislai SuNTHBMn Familia 
Ducum Bavariae.' 

'ViTi Prioris Ebbbspbrgensis 
Chronica Bavarorum.' 

' AcH. PiRMiNii Gassabi An- ) Menckenius. — * Scriptores Re- 
nales Augstburgenses.' j rum Germanicarum.' 



(Efelius. — ' Rerum Boicarum 
Scriptores.' 
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' Historiflche Chronick.' 

-^NKAS Sylvius (Piccolomini).— ' De Viris lUuBtribus.' 

Bunting und Lbtzneb. — * BraunBchweig^Luneburgische Chronica.' 

Lent ANT. — * llistoire de la Guerre des Husaitefl et du Condle de Baale.' 



BOOKS CONSULTED FOR MOST OF TIIE BIOGRAPfflES. 



Walker and Kershaw. — ' The Universal Gazetteer. 
'The Edinburgh Gazetteer.' 
Murray.—' Foreign Handbooks.' 
BiBDBCKBR. — ' Guide Books.' 
Anderson. — ' Koyal Genealogies.' 

ScHowART. — 'ObservationB Historical and Genealogical on the Sovereign 
House of Europe.' (Translation.) 

HiJBNBR. — ' Genealogische Tabellen.' 



ATLAS. 



Dr. Karl von Spruner's ' Historico-Geographical Hand Atlas.' 
'Europa am Ende des XIY. Jahrhunderts.' Nach Karl von Spruner 
von C. A. Breitschneider. Zweite Auflage. 

(Large map in eight divisions.) 



END OF VOLUME II. 



LONDON 
Pii&tad hf BxsAiiaxwAn An> Boxt, Toirar StzMt, Vppu Bt. Martin'* Luie. 
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HUEST & BLAOKETT'S 



LIST OF NEW WORKS. 




LONDON: 
13 GEEAT MAELBOEOUaH STEBBT, W. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, London. 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETTS 

LIST OF NEW WORKS. 



WOMEN OF EUROPE IN THE FIFTEENTH 

AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By Mrs. Naueb Hioonrs. 
Vols. 1 itnd 2 demy 8vo. SOs. 

ON THE TRACK OF THE ORESCENT: Erratic 

Notes from the PiBiEns to Pesth. By MjVJob E. G. Johnson, 

M.A.I., F. R. Hist. &, etc. With Map and Upwards of 60 lUus- 

trationa by the Author. 1 vol. domy 8vo. 158. 

" The aathor of this bright, pleaeant rolame posaesses keen power of obeerva- 

tlon an'l rirld appreciation of animate and inanimate beauty. It will brighten 

hours for many readers who will only follow the track of the Crescent throngh its 

pages and its nameroos illnstrations."— ifommg Pott 

THE PICTORIAL PRESS : Its Origin and Pro- 

0RBB8. By Mason Jackson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. With 150 
Illustrations. 16s. 

" This volume 1 j full of curious information and quaint illustrations. Mr. Jack- 
sou's aocount of the fortunes of the lUuttrated London Newt, and of the spread of 
illustrated journalism all over the world, is a striking chapter in the history of 
newspaper enterprise."— Aii/y News. 

'* This work is full of interent, and poBsesses a permanent value as a reference 
book, which every editor should have on hi8 shelvea" — Pall Mall Oazette. 

*'Mr. Maeon Jackson's learned and exhaustive work on the 'Pictorial Press,' 
with its rare and curious illustrations, should be acquired and appreciatively con- 
sulted, not only by those amateurs of the art, in the exercise, criticism, and bibli- 
ography of which Mr. Jackson is so skilled a proficient, but by students of the 
history of Journalism."— G A. S. tn Jllustrated London Netot. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG 

WOFFINGTON : With Pictubvs of the Period in which She 
LiYBD. By J. FnzQBRALD MoLLOT, Author of *■' Court Life 
Below Stairs,** &c. Second Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. With 
Portrait. 21s. 
"These volumes are very agreeably written. In dealing with the literary and 
dramatic personages of the period, Mr. MoUoy is a faithful chronicler not only in 
spirit but also as to facta Tnere is no prominent personage about whom a num- 
ber of anecdotes are not told. The author also gives a brilliant sketch of life 
in the Irish capital half a century before the Unioa — 5<. James't Oaxette. 

M Peg WofSngton makes a most interesting central figure, round which Mr. 
Molloy has made to revolve a varied and picturesque panorama of London life in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He sees things in the p«bst so clearly, graspa 
them RO tenaciously, and reproduces them so vividly, that they come to us without 
any of the dust and rust of time. Horace Walpole, Lord Hervey, Oolley Gibber, 
Dr. Doran, Lord Maoaulay, George Anne Bellamy, Macklin, and other authorities, 
are laid unstintedly under contribution for the biographies which the author nar- 
rates and the good stories that he tells; but he has a gift and a charm which are 
peculiarly his owa*'— G. A. S. tn lUuUrated London Nttn. 

" As a story this life of Peg Woffington is excellent reading. The character of 
the lively actress is fairly illustrated In those scenes in which she bears a part, 
whether humorous, Rentimental, pathetic, or tragia Mr. Molloy has filled up the 
pages intervening between his sketches with anecdotes, and has succeeded in 
presenting a picture of the stage world in the days of the second George which 
could not easily be surpassed. Of Kitty Clive, of Garrick, of Maoklin, of Foote the 
Witty, and of Johnson the ponderous, many lively stories are told."— Pm(. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



WITHOUT GOD: Negative Science and Natural 

Ethigs. By PsBOT Grbo, Author of '*The Deyirs Advooate, 
" Across the Zodiac," &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12fl. 

" Mr. Greg has oondenBed mach profoand thoaght into his book, and has fully 
succeeded in maintaining the interest of the discussion throughout*'— ifomifv Po**- 

" This work is ably written ; there are in it many passages of no ordinary power 
and brilliancy. It is eminently suggestive and stimulating."— .Soo(<fnaii. 

*' This is the work of a man full of thought upon a number of highly important 
subjects, and of strong convictions strongly enunciated, which no one can read 
without benefit"— J/omtiHf Advertiser. 

^Hr. Qreg's speculative works are always worth study, and this certainly not 
the least of tbem. It Is a powerful and instructive book for ihe doubter to read, 
and the author has given us many discussions of great subtlety and depth.*'— 
Spatator. 

SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Ludwik Niemojowski. 

Edited, from the Polish, by Major Szolgzewbki. 2 vols 2l8. 

^ This book contains a good deal of interesting matter. M. Niemojowski's de> 
Fcription of Siberian game and the hunting of it is clearly valuable, and shows 
that he really has lived among the people. His work is not without interest to 
ethnographers, for it deals with almost every race that inhabits Siberia— Tun- 
guzes and Tartars, Samoyedes and Ostiaks, the Buriats of Lake Baikal, and the 
Gilllacks of the Pacific coasta"— .Satttrticw Bevitw. 

** Major Szulczewski has done a service by translating from the Polibh the in- 
teresting account which Mr. Niemojowski has given of the dreary land in which 
he spent so many years of exile. The book contains a number of very iutere sting 
stor\eB."—Athenfeutn. 

"This book contains by far the most exhaustive and reliable account which has 
yet been given in £nglish of Siberia.*'— .fin<ts/i Quartfrly Review. 

REMINISCENCES OF MILITARY SERVICE 

with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
Suboeon-General Munro, M.D., G.B., Formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. 1 vol. demy 8to. 15s. 

"This is a book of interesting recollections of active military campaigning lifei 
It is told in a frank, simple, and unpretentious manner."— /UtM<ni<ed Xoiuftm JtTfMa 

**This book is not only bright and lively, but thoroughly good-natured. What 
makes these reminiscences ezceptionaliy readable is the amount of illustrative 
anecdote with which they are interspersed The author has a keen appreciation 
of humour, with the knack of recalling appropriate stories."— SMtirdary Revtew. 

" There is much in these interesting reminiscences that will gratify while it 
pains the reader. A book like this, which portrays the horrors and not merely 
the showy side of war, has distinct usefulness. Dr. Munro recounts many Inci- 
dents with pardonable pride."— Pa/I Mall ^atette. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD: As Reoobded in Lettess f&om heb Ltterart 
CoRRhSPONDEKTS. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L'Esteanob, 
Editor of " The Life of Mary Russell Mitford," Ac. 2 vols. 2l8. 

"These letters are all written as to one whom the writers lore and revere. Miss 
Barrett is one of Miss Mitford*s correspondents, all of whom seem to be Inspired 
with a sense of excellence in the mind they are invoking. Their letters are ex- 
tremely interesting, and they strike out recollections, opinions, criticisms, which 
will hold the reader's delighted and serious attention"— Z)at/y Telegraph, 

'' In this singular and probably unique book Miss Mitford is painted, not in 
letters of her own nor in letters written of her, but in letters addressed to her; 
and a true idea is thus conveyed of her talent, her dispotition, and of the impree- 
sion she made upon her friend & It seldom happens that anyone, however dis- 
tinguished, receives such a number of letters well worth reading as were addressed 
to Miss Mitford; and the letters from her correspondents are not only from inter- 
esting persons, but are in themselves interesting."— ^SC James's (kuette. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACEETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



MEMOIRS OF A CAMBRIDGE CHORISTER. 

By WiLUAK Gloybk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"These yoluxnee contain a mlaoellaneoos fiet of reminiacenoes, oommenta, and 
anecdotes, written in a light and joeoiar style. Mr. Qlover is always cheerfol 
and never didactic."— iiM^yKeum. 

*' These volumes bring ns face to face with a host of celebrities— Piloh, Bed- 
gate, Caldeooart, and Mr. Aiblabie at cricket; Sir G. Smart, with Oramer, Lind- 
ley, and Dragonnettl at the Wordsworth Installation Odes; Miss Helen Fancit, 
Brooke, Kean, and the elder Farren at the Cambridge Theatre ; Whewell In his 
college, Professor Willis. Professor Henslowe, and otixeTB."—Oraphie 

"Ur Qlover has produced an amuslnx book. He has notes and anecdotes 
about Stemdale Bennett, Charles Simeon, Coke of Holkbam. Sir George Smart 
Sims Beeves, Malibran, Braham, Henry Phillips, Llndley, and other musical giants 
of those daya""— iScotonan. 

A TWO MONTHS' CRUISE IN THE MEDITER- 

RANEAN IN THE STEAM- YACHT "CEYLON." By Sdboeon- 
General MuNROf M.D., C.B. Author of " RemlniBconcos of 
Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders." 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
"A frsnk, hearty record of an experience which those who shared it mast 
remember with cordial pleasura"— /'o/i Mail Qatttte. 

'' In this delightful cruise Dr. Munro saw much that was picturesque ana inter- 
esting. The book will give pleasure to many readera"— ifonitii^ PosL 

" This book is characterised by a simple-minded kindliness of tone which makes 
it very pleasant reading.'*— 6^ra^ic. 

MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD, From 

His Pbtvatb Cobrkspokdence and Orioinal DoouMKNTSf 1784 — 

1849. By the Count H. d'Idevillb. Edited, from the French, 

by Charlotte M. Yonob. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

" Marshal Bugeand was a grand soldier, a noble-minded, patriotic citizen. His 

Algerian career was brilliant, eventful, and successful, both as regards mUitaiy 

command and civil administration.**— nmea 

'' This is a work of great value to the student of French history. A perusal of 
the book will convince any reader of Bugeaud's energy, his patriotism, his nn- 
selfishness, and his philsnthropy and humanity He was, indeed, a general who 
may serve as a pattern to all countries, and his name deserves to live long in the 
memory of his countrymen. His sa^Msions, far-seeing opinions on military aa 
well as dvil matters they wiU do well to ponder and take to heart"— iiMeMnva 

** The present biography of Marshal Bogeaud is very Interesting, and it la so 
well translated that it reads like an original work."— Ztofly Jfern, 

GRIFFIN, AHOY 1 A Yacht Cruise to the Levant, 

and Wanderings in Egypt, Stria, The Holt Land, Orbbgb, and 
Italt in 1881. By Gknbral £. H. Maxwbll, C.B. One voL 
demy 8vo. With lUnstrations. 15s. 
" The cruise of the Oriffln affords bright and amusing reading from Its beginning 
to its end. General Maxwell writes in a frank and easy style— J/omiiv PoiC 

*' Gteneral Maxwell is always genial and pleasant ELis explorations are related 
with much liveliness and vigour."— O'Me. 

WITH THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS in Quae- 

TER0, CAifP, AND ON Leavb. By Gknsral E. H. Maxwrll, C.B., 
Author of " Griffin, Ahoy !" 1 voL 8yo. With Illustrations. I5s. 

** A warm welcome may be presaged for General Maxwell's new work. It is an 
eminently readable book, quite apart from the special attraction it must possess for 
all who are, or who have been, connected with the gallant 88th."— /ta«Iy lekgraph, 

'' When General Maxwell made his dibui in that capital book. *GrUBn, Ahoy!' 
we expressed a hope that we should soon meet him agaia This expectation is 
now fulfllled, end again we have to congratulate the author on a distinct soooess 
Scarcely a page in his volume but has its little anecdote, and these stories have a 
real touch of humour in them."— O7o6e. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— ConHnued. 



GLIMPSES OF GREEK LIFE AND SCENERY. 

By Agnes Smith, Author of " Eastern Pilgrimfl," &c. Demy 8vo. 
With Illustrations and Map of the Author's Route. 15s. 

"A truthful picture of the country through which the author travelled. It in 
naturally and simply told, In an agreeable and animated styla Mias Smith dis- 
plays an ample acquaintance and Kympathy with all the scenes of hiatoric interest, 
and is able to tell her readers a good deal of the present condition and prospects 
of the people who inhabit the country." — St. James's Gazette. 

" Every lover of Qreece must hall with pleasure each new book of travels in 
that country which tends to increase the interest of Englioh people in Greece, and 
spreads the knowledge that it is not only delightful, but quite safe, to travel there. 
Miss Smith's 'Glimpses * are lively and pleasant'' — Aeademff. 

"These 'Glimpses ' are presented to us in a very bright and sensible fashion. 
It is a very agreeable and instructive book. The chapter on the language and 
character of the modem Greeks is well woith reading for the sound judgment 
and knowledge of the subjeot which it displaya^'-^PaiJ McUl OaztiU. 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hw Wife. 
2 vols, large post 8vo. With Portrait. 24b. 

"This life of Hoscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1H70. Moscheles writoH fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future,* and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt Rubeuiitein, Dr. von Btiluw, 
Lltolff, Ac whether as composers or executants, are in a liberal spirit Ue re- 
cognises dieerfnlly the talents of onr native artists: Sir S. Bennett, Mr. Uac- 
farren, Madame Goddard, Mr. J. Bamett, Mr. Hnllah, Mr. A. SulUvan, Ac Tha 
Tolomea are fall of amusing aneodotea"— AMouBirm. 

MONSIEUR GUIZOT in Private Life (1787- 

1874). By His Daughter, Madame de Witt. Translated by Mrs. 

Simpson. 1 voL demy 8vo. ISs. 
" Madame de Witt has done justice to her father's memory in an admirable re- 
cord of his lif& Mrs. Simpson's translation of this singularly interesting book is 
in accuracy and grace worthy of the original and of the subject"— &i(MKfay Amnr. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permisaion to Thb Qusmr. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to. 6b. 

j "The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mra Julias 

Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 

and fine sympathy whieh we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 

I is added a winnlngness of tact and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 

we hardly And even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circn- 

I lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort which they cannot fail 

I to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 

I the well-known initials, 'K H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of thelifa"— JrifuA 

Quarterly Reviap. 

PLAIN SPEAKING. By Author of " John Halifax, 

Gentleman." 1 vol. crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
" We recommend ' Plain Speaking * to all who like amusing, wholesome, tnd 
instructive reading. The contents of Mra Graik's volume are of the most mult1« 
farlous kind, but ail the papers are good and readable, and one at least of them 
of real importancaL**-^i9<. Jama's Oasetle, 
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HURST AND BLACKETTS 
SIX-SHILLINGh NOVELS 

DONOVAN: 

A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 
By Edna Lyall, 
Author of " We Two/* &c. 
" ' Donovan ' is « good story of Us kind. Donovan's character la developed 
with patience, and the reader will And in him a good deal to like.'"— Athencnun. 

** * Donovan * ia distuctly a novel with a high aim, Bacoeearally atUined. The 
character-drawing la vigoroas and trnthfaL"— /"al/ Mall Gazette. 

"This novel is distinguished by marked ability in the portraiture of excep- 
tional forms of character. Donovan himself is a finished stody."— (7/o&& 
"A powerful tale, with a high purpose."— G^rd&m. 



By 



WE TWO. 

Edna Lyall, 

Author of ** Donovan,*' &c. 

**ThlH book Is well- written and fall of IntarosL The story abounds with a good 
many light touches and is certainly far from lacking lu incident'* — Tinus. 

" ' We Two ' contains many very exciting passHgea and a givat deal of infor- 
mation. MiMs Lyall ih a capable writer and a cioar-headed thinker. * .AthetuemtL 

'* We recommend all novel-readera to road this novel, with the care which such 
a strong, uncommon, and thoughtful book demands and deserves."— ^/wckUor. 

THE BEANDEETHS. 

By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., 

Author of " Strictly Tied Up." 
** In *The Brandreths ' we have a seqael to Mr. Bercsfurd Hope's clever novel of 
* Strictly Tied Up,' and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his 
mai-len effort Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissitudes of parties 
with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. The novel Is one 
which will repay careful reading.**— 2Vme<. 



SOPHY: 

OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 

By Violet Fane, 

Author of "Denzil Place," &c 

" ' Sophv ' is the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits are of 

a strikingly unusual kind. It is charged throughout with the strongeeC human 

interest It is, in a word, a novel that will make its mark.">-TrorML 

*' This novel is as amusing, piquant droll, and suggestive as it can bet It over- 
flows with humour, nor are there wanting touches of genuine feeling. To ooiisider- 
able imaginative power, the writer joins keen observation."— Ztai'y ^aoa 



MT 



LOED AND MY LADY. 

By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of **Viva," »*]Vlignon," &c. 
*' Thin novel will take a high place among the successes of the season. It is as 
fresh a novel as it is interesting, as attractive as it is realistically true, as full of 
novelty of presentment as it is of close study and observation of life."— IforML 



HIS LITTLE MOTHEE. 

By the Author of *' John Halifax, Gentleman." 

" This is an Interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and full of shrewd 
observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with interest, and 
that cannot be lightly forgottea"--/M. Jama't Oasette. 
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Published annually^ in One V<d,^ royal 800, with the Arme heauHfidhf 
enffr€ttjedy handsome^ Ixnaul, with gilt edges^ price 31«. 6<C. 

LODOE^S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



FIFTY-FOURTH EDITION FOR 1885. 



LoDas*B PsBSAas and BABoratAGS is acknowledged to be the moat 

complete, as well as the most elegant^ work of the kind. As an esttp- 
blished and aathentio authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tme being kept constantbf stcmding, every correction is made in its proper 
puice to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informar 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

ParUamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, In their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical Ust of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A OoUective Ust of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of snch Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble FamtUea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetioal Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Muqnises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and - 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styl64 Honour* 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of Ae husband 
being a Baronet or Knight. Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and t 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect snd elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoips a^ it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this ^ook.*'.— TVnwi. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other worka of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is teener executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exsAtest of modem works on the subject"— ^Mctolsr 

"A work of great value. It is.Hhe most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Peif. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F.W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," Ac. 3 vols. 
"A genainely pleasant tale. The interest accnmalates as the story prooeeds. 
It contains some passages and some delineations of oharaoter which may com- 
pare with Mr. Bobinson's most saccessral work."'— Athmoaim, 

RALPH RAEBURN. By John Berwick Harwood, 

Author of " Lady Flavia," *c. 3 vols. 

"llr. Harwood is a powerful, plctoresqae, and at the same time yiTacioog 
writer.''— i9t. Jamai't Gazette. 

'*In these volnmes readers will be able to find a good deal of genuine enter- 
tainment Mr. Harwood shows considerable fertility In the Invention of stirring 
incidents and trying sitoatlons, and his style is strong and clear."— iSeotonan. 

LOVE AND MIRAGE. By M. Bktham-Edwards, 

Author of " Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 2 vols. 
** A singularly refined and beautiful story, in which we know not whether to 
admire most the fair landscape, rich in ideal and real lOTelinesa, or the simple 
figures moving before iC^Spectator. 

THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By Cathabinb 

Childab, Author of " The Future Marquis," &c. 8 vols. 

"This very readable book la abore the average of novela of its kind. It deala 
brightly with scenes of modem social l\te."—Athauiettm. 

" This novel is striking, amusing, and full of Burprisea. The story la graphically 
written, and abounds in stirring incident" — Post. 

THE COUNTER OF THIS WORLD. By Lilias 

Wabsibmann and Isabslla Weddlb, Authors of <* A Man of the 

Day," " David Armstrong," Ac. 3 vols. 
** A powerfully-written story. Many of the situations ponesa a strong dramatio 
interest The tale has a wholesome ring about it"— (7/o6& 
" This novel is powerfully written, and will repay pemaaL'*-'i\M<. 

JOY. By May Orommeun, Author of **Queeme," 

" Orange Lily," Ac. 8 vols. 

'^M^sCrommolin haa here produced a powerful novel. Ik la as healthy and 
pure V It 1> strong and originaL" — British Quarterly Rniew. 

" A»powerfully written ule. The plot ia dramatic and full of human taiterest. 
There is much to commend in this novel" — Morning PoU. 

LADY LOWATER'S COMPANION. By the 

Author OF " St. Olavb'b," " Janita's Cross," Ac. 3 vola. 
** Pure in tone and abounding In Incident, this novel deserves warm oomAen- 
datlon."— iTorn^ PoU. 
**■ The characters are well drawn, and exceedingly natural"— OiMarcttaa. 

INCOGNITA. By Henry Oresswell, Author of 

" A Modem Greek Heroine," Ac. 3 vols. 
" This novel has in it much to please and satisfy. Most of the characters are 
finely drawn, but the heroine is more skilfully described than any of the reat* — 
Athaueum. 

ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. By John 

Mills, Author of '' The Old English Gentleman," Ac. 3 vols. 
** There are many graceful and pathetic scenes in this book. The obapters on 
■port aie bright, graphic, and full of movement"— ironwi^ PoU, 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



LESTER'S SECRET. By Mart Cecil Hat, 

Author of " Old Myddelton's Money," 4c. 3 voU. 

A SIMPLE LIFE. By Ladt Hope, Author of 

" Our Coffeo-Room," "Estclla," 4c. 

BETWIXT MY LOVE AND ME. By the Author 

or " A GoLDEX Bab," " Christina North," 4c 2 vols. 

IN AND OUT OF FASHION. By Richard 

DXTU PSBRT. 3 vols. 

ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 

FoBBEffTEB, Author of "Viva," "Mignon," &c. Second Edition. 

3 vols. 

" Mn. Forraflter it a Urely Btory-teUer : a few hoara may be pleaaantly wUIed 

away in her company. Her book is not wanting In oontrasta of light and ■bade, 

nor is it difflcolt to detect evidence of considerable vigour and imagination.'*— 

Athtruewn. 

** Mra Forrester it a very entertaining writer, and there It really not a doll 
page in the whole of these volmnea" — Acadanff. 

COLVILLE OF THE GUARDS. By James 

Gbaitt, Author of " The Romance of War," &c. 3 vola. 

** It Is pleasant to congratulate a vetertn. Mr. James Qrant has in his present 
novel described the recent campaigns in Afghanistan with fidelity, and each 
domestic life in Scotland as is to be foond in the hnmble domicQe of Mary and 
EUinor Wellwood is tamed to use as a quiet backgroond to more ttirrlng toenea.'' 
—•Aihenawn. 

" In this novel Mr. Grant tells the deeds of daring done by onr gallant troops aa 
no other novelist can tell them, in eloquent and heart-stirring words."— Plott 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. By H. Rider Haggard, 

Author of " Dawn." 3 vols. 

"Hera is a novelist of Eingsley's school, a aaooestor in the art of troly patri. 
otic and adventarons fiction. Mr. Rider Haggard's delightful romance has made 
as laugh and made us cry."— /Vi/i MaU Qautie. 

'* Throughoot this novel Mr. Haggard exhibits a great deal of power, originality, 
and knowledge of his sabjecL"— &i<tirday Rmew. 

THE CARDICS. By William George Waters. 

3 voIb. 

" As a sketch of country society, thit novel is worthy of praitei Mr. Watera 
writes in a natural and pleasant style."— <7Zo6e. 

•* One of the cleverest and strongest novels of the season. The ttory is well- 
planned and thought out, and contains descriptive and dramatic pastaget of 
onmiBtakable power."— iSootomon. 

CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 

" Gentianella," " Wild Hyacinth," Ac. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Randolph's novel deals with every-day life, and shows a keen faculty of 
observation."- i^om<iiy PotL 

** A thorough readable and harmonious novel ; It it wholesome and graoef nL"— 
hUtrary World. 

WEST OF SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. O. 

Pbilb, Author of " Tay." 3 vols. 
*'Mr. PeUe it a pleasant writer, as long at he is dawdlhig along and sketching 
manneiB, life, or character from his experience; he is quite at home on country 
matters and ruttio incident"— TVmeiL 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BT 

Sir John Gilbert, J. £. Millais, Holman Hunt, Birket Foster, 

John Leech, John Tenniel, J. Laslett Pott, etc. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price' 58. 



L— SAM SLICKS NATIJBE AND HITMAN NATIJBE. 

**The flret volome of Mossn. Hant and Blaokett'e Standard Library of Cheap Editiona 
formB a yerysood beginning to what will doabtlesB be a very Bnooeaafnl undertaking. 
' Nature and Ham&n Nature ' ia one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hamorona pro- 
ductions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in its 
present convenient and cheap shapa The volume combines with the great recommenda- 
tions of a clear, bold type and good paper, th^ lesser, but attractive merits of being well 
illustrated and elegantly bound.'*— i^orain^ Fogt, 



IL— JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEHAN. 

*'The new and cheaper edition of this hiterestlng work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful storv, is no ordinary hero, and 
tbiii his history is no ordinary book. It Is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
or nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and msny of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— .Seatefnaii 

" This atory is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife is 
beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of their 
children; and the oonclnslon of the book la beantirul and touching."— iltAeMram. 



ni.— THE GBESGENT AND THE GBOSS. 

BT ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and Its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms Is its 
reverent and serious spirit"— Quorter/y Revieu. 

'* Mr. Warburton has f ulfllled the promise of his tltle-pagei The * Bealities of Eastern 
Trwvel ' are described with a vividness which invests them with deep and abiding inter- 
est; while the 'Bomantic' adventures which the enterprising tourist met with in his 
oourso are narrated with a spirit which shows how much he enjoyed these reliefs from 
the ennui of every-day life.*'- ti'IoAa 



IV.— NATHALIE. 
BY JUUA KAVANAGH. 



** ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's beet imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant We should not soon oome to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place * NaUialie ' high among 
books of its c]»u."—'Athenceum. 



v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These thoughts are good and humanei They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much more to the purpose than the treatises upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fashionable some years ago, and these thoughts mark the 
progress of opinion, and Indicate a higher tone of character, and a juster estimate of 
woman's position.'*— ^Matjnmt. 

"This excellent book \b characterised hj good sense, good taste, and feeling, and la 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit"— i^omin^ FctL 
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YI.— ADAH GEAEUE OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" * AdAm Grft«me * Is a story awakening genuine emotlone of interest and delight by its 
admirable ptctores of Scottish life and soenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is great vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the descriptive pas- 
;iages, as who that has read * Margaret Maitland* wonld not be prepared to expect? 
Bat the story has a * mightier magnet still/ in the healthy tone which pervades it, in Its 
feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of its 
sentiments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Christian 
virtue, their deep and silent workings In the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in 
the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be suxpasaed.'*— ifomtn^ 
PoiL 



VIL— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS ANB 
MODEEN INSTANCES. 

"We have not the slightest intention to criticiae this book. Its reputation is made, and 
will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's novels. The remarkable originality of 
its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and manners, still con- 
tinue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say enough, though we 
must just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Publishers' Cheap Standard 
Library, which has included some of the very best specimens of light literature that ever 
have been written.*'— ifitfies^er. 



Vni.— GABDINAL WISEMAN'S SEOOLLEGTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOTTB POPES. 

" A ploturesque book on Home and Its eoclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Soman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality 
and geniality that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most con- 
scientiously opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.'* 
—Athaunan. 



IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*'We are always «lad to welcome Mrs. Craiic She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate In a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect The 
reader, having read the l>oolc through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater pleasure 
than on a first perusal The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender deli- 
cacy; and, in addition to its other merits, it is written in good careful English." — 
Atheneeum, 

*** A Life for a Life' is a book of a high clasa The characters are deplc^ with a 
masterly hand; the events are dramatically set forth; the deecriptions of scenery and 
sketches of society are admirably penned ; moreover, the work has an object— a clearly 
defined moral— most poetically, most beautifully drawn, and through all there is that 
strong, reflective mind visible which lays bare the human heart and human mind to the 
very core."— -i^omtn^ ^o^- 



X.— THE OLD COTJET SUBTTEB. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

"A book which has afforded us no slight gratification."— iKAouram. 

" From the mixture of description, anecdote, biography, and crltidam, this book Is very 
pleasant reading."— iSrper/otor. 

■* A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been pabliahed since Botwell pro- 
dvoed his reminisoenoes of Johnson."— ObMrMr. 
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XI.— MABGABET ANB HEE BBIDESMAIDS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " THE VALLEY OP A HUNDRED FHIES." 

'* We recommend all who are In learcb of a fascinating novel to read thia work for 
thomeelvea They wUl find It well worth their while. There are a f reshneee and origin- 
ality about it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of 
sentiment and incident which is not often fonnd."»^MefUBiiin. 



Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE; OE, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

BY SAM SLICK. 

** A peculiar Interest attaches to sketches of colonial life, and readera oonld not have'a 
safer guide than the talented author of this work, who, by a residence of half a century, 
has practically grasped ^e habits, manners, and social conditions of the colonists he de- 
scribes. All who wish to form a fsir Idea of the difficulties and pleasures of life in a new 
country, unlike England in some respects, yet like it in many, should read this iMok.**— 
John BtdL 



Xm.— DABIEN; OB, THE MEBCHANT PBINGE. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

**Th1s last production of the author of 'The Crescent and tbe Cross ' has the same 
elements of a rery wide popularity. It will please it^ thousands."— &Io6a 

" Eliot Warburton's active and productive genius is amply exemplified in the present ' 
book. We have seldom met with any work in which the realities of history and the 
poetry of Action were more happily taiterwoven.**— /Iltutratef Nem. 



XIy^-FAMILY EOHANOE; OB, DOUESTIO ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOGBAGY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 
" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book, whether we should 
have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execution. It ought to be found 
on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the 

Kith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read 
1 half an hour. It is not the least of their merits tnat the romances are founded on fact 
—or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long tradition— and the romance 
of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction."— .Sta^dbrd 



XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' We have had frequent opportunities of commending llessrs. Hurst and Blackett's 
Rtandard Library. For neatness, elegance, and distinctness the volumes in this series 
surpass anything with which we are familiar. *The Laird of Norlaw' will fully sustain 
tbe author's high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy that never flaga**— •Sfuiuiay Time$. 

'* ' The Laird of Norlaw^ is worthy of the author's reputation. It la one of the most 
exquisite of modem novels."— OtoerMr. 



XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
BY MRS. G. GRETTON. 

^*Mr8. Qretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangera of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of tbe lulian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, unexag- 
gerated, and full of opportune instruction."— 7*A« Timet. 

" Mrs. Oretton's book is timely, life-like, and for every reason ^to be recommended. It 
Is impossible to close the book without liking the writer as well as the subject The work 
is engaging, beeauae real"- iKAaisram. 
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XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**' Nothing New 'displays all those snperior merits which have made *John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day. There is a force and tmthfalness aboat thwe 
tales which mark them as the production of no ordinary mind, and we cordially recom- 
mend them to the perasal of all lovers of fiction.''— •i/omin^r PotL 



XVIIL— LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET, OUEEN OF 
NAVABEE. 

BY MISS FREER. 

'*We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in reoommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Misa 
Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D*Albret, 
and the narrative is as trustworthy as it la attractive."— ifbrniii^ PosL 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FHUSS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

'* If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax ' and 
•The Gaztona* ''—StandanL 
"■ The spirit in which the whole book is written Is refined and good."— iKtounnn. 
IB is in every sense a charming novel "->i^e<Mfi^er. 



*ThiBi 



XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FOEUM ; OB, NABRATIVES, 
SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

'*ThiB attractive book will be perused with much interest It contains a great variety 
of singular and highly romantic stories."— ^/oAn BuU. 

*' A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm and absorb the reader's 
attentloa The present cheap and elegant edition includes the true story of the OoUeen 
B%yrn."—IUuttrattd Netu. 



XXL— ADilLE. 

BY JULLA. KAVANAGH. 

'**Ad%1e' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming stcry, 
full of delicate character-painting. The interest kindled in the first chapter bums brightly 
to the close."— ^tAencntin. 

*' * Adble' will fully sustain the reputation of MisB Kavanagh, high as it alr«»ady ranks." 
^^ohnBuU. 

'' * Ad^le ' is a love-story of very considerable pathos and power. It s a very clever 
novel'*— AM7)f Noes. 



XXIL— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These 'Studies' are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often earnest, alwsys full o* right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by touches of quiet, genial humour. The volume ib re- 
markable for thought, sound sense, shrewd observation^ and kind and sympathetic feeling 
for all things good and beautiful"— ifomm^ Po$L 

** These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book wil! not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— .Soficrcfay Acvuw. 
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XXm.— OSANDMOTHEE'S MONET. 

BY P. W. ROBINSON. 

••We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in searoh of a good novel 
characters are tnie to homan nature, and the story U interesting."— iUtounim. 



The 



XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOES. 

BY JOHN OORDY JEAPFRESON. 

" A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study as well as the drawing-room table and 
the otronlating library."— Zcmee^. 

' '* This is a pleasant book for the ilreside season, and for the seaside season. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son has, oat of hundreds of volumes, collected thourands of good things, adding thereto 
much that appears in print for the first time, and which, of course, gives inereaaed value 
to thla very rMdable \H}6k."—Athen<Kwn. 



XXV.— NO CHITEOH. 

BY P. W. ROBINSON. 

**We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It ia well worth the 
stndv."— ^Maiawfii. 
** A work of great originality, merit, and 'powm."— Standard. 



XXVL— mSTEESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmc- 
tlYA^—Athenaum. 

** A charming tale, charmingly U}\±"— Standard 

"All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Mrs. Graik's charming 
storiea"— JoAn BttlL 



XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" * Lost and Saved' will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story 
It is a vigorous novel"— TVnua 

**This story is animated, full of exciting situations and stirring incidenta The charao- 
ers are delineated with great power. Above and beyond these elements of a good novel, 
here Is that Indefinable charm with which true genius invests all it touchea"— Z)at7y Netu. 



XXVIIL— LES mSEEABLES. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
Authorised Copyright English Translation, 

"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely conrist in the conception of It as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beau^. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— QMorteKy JUview. 



XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOET 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and Interes as 
* Barbara's History.' It Is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cnltnra It ia a very 
graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and 
sentimento expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle with 
repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work of ari. 
and so we intend IV— The limei. 
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XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

** A good book on a moat Interesting theme."--7Vf}Mt. 

" A tmly interesting and most affecting memoir. * Iiring's Life ' ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religions biognphy. There are few lives that will be foUer of in- 
Btraotion, interest, and consolation."— «Saturdeiy Beviac. 



XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JANITA'S CROSS.'* 

**This novel Is the work of one who possesses a great Uleot for writing, as well aa 
experience and knowledge of the world. The whole book is worth reading."— yKAeMrvm. 

** * St. OUve's ' belongs to a lofty order of fiction. It is a good novel bot it is something 
mora It is written with unflagging ability, and it is as even as it is clever. The author 
has detennlned to do nothing short of the best, and has snoceeded.*'— jrormiv ^'o$L 



XXXn.— SAM SLICK'S TBAITS OF AMERICAN HUUOim. 

** Dip where you will hito this lottery of fun, yon are sura to draw out a prlia These 
Traits * exhibit most snocessfully the broad national features of American humour.**— i'otf. 



XXXIIL— CHMSTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been written. It is a choice gift to be able thus to 
render human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own."— TVmea 



XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— il<A«iKmiia 

** A novel of uncommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read ' Clarissa Harlowe ' out loud hi company if he wished to keep his character for 
manly superiority to tears. We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will f ee« 
a rising hi the throat as they follow the fortunes of Alec and Anni&"— i*a/l JiaU OauUe. 



XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OLn>HANT. 



" 'Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former woAa"— ilfAmatan. 

** Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our novelists. In her works there 
are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement * Agnes * is 
a story whose pathetic beauty wUl appeal iiresistibly to aU readera'*— Jronuiiy PoU. 



XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP *' JOHN HALffAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Few men and no women will read 'A Noble Life* without feeling themselves the 

better for the efforts'—Spectator. 
" A beautifully written and touching tala It is a noble book."— i/bnMiv PotL 
" ' A Noble Life* is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and the 

skill with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic interest'* 

^DaUf Nem. 

XXXVII— NEW AMEMOA. 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

"A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well**— TVnaei. 
"We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
bixon's very interesting book.'*— &i<iiriay Reriftc. 
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XXXVin.— SOBEBT FALGONEB. 

BT QEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

** ' Bobert Fftlconer ' is a work brimfal of life and bmnonr and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinoes of human thoughts and teellnga. —Athenasum. 



XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

»» The Woman's Kingdom 'sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of domestic uU>Tim."—Athencetan. 

•• • The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its romantic Interest The characters are 
masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that drew John Halifaz."— i^omin^ Pott. 



XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

** A racy, well-written, and original nriTcL The interest neyer flags. The whole work 
sparkles with wit and humour. "^Quorfar/y JUvieto. 



XLI— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A. novel which Is the work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of 
readers. "— TYmec 



XLIL— A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We earnestly recommend this noreL It is a special and worthy specimen of the 
author's remarkable powers. The rea«ler's attention never for a moment flaga "—/*<»<. 

'' ' A Brave Lady * thoroughly rivets the unmlngled sympathy or the reader, and her 
history deserves to stand foremost among the author's works."— Z>a»/y l\Ugraph. 



XLin.— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a wide 
circle of readers. "The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iSlomlanl 

'* A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of a 
successful noveUst."»Z>ai/|r Neie*. 



XLIY.— SAM SLICK'S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

** This is one of the most amusing books that wo ever read."— iStanoIanf. 
'* 'The Americans at Home ' will not be less popular than any of Judge Halliburton's 
previous works."^Jfom<iv i*o«(. 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOKD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These stories are gems of narrativei Indeed, some of them, in their touching grace 
and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the authoress's most popular 
novela Of none of them can this be said more emphatically than of that which opens the 
fipries. ' The Unkind Word.* It is wonderful to see the imaginative power displaired in 
tiie few delicate touches by which this succcssfal love-stoiy is sketched ouL'*— 7%« Kchn. 
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XLVL— A BOSE IH JUHE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
*** A Bom in June' te m pretty as its tiUoi The story ii ona of the hest and most 
tooehing which we owe to the Industry and talent of Mra OUphantt and may hold its own 
with eyen ' The Chionides of Carlingf ord.' '*— Tfsua 



XLVIL— MY LITTLE LADY. 

BY E. FRANCES POYXTER. 
**ThiB story presenta a number of Tivid and very charming pietnras. ' Indeed, the whole 
book is charming. It Is interesting In both character and story, and thoronghiy good of 
its iilB±"^Satimlag Reciae. 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
**This last 'Chronicle of Carlingford' not merely takes rank fairly beside the first 
which Introdnced ns to 'Salem Chapel,' bat snrpasses all the intermediate records. 
Pbcebe, Jonior, herself is admirably drawn."— ileademir. 



XLIX-— LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A work of remaricable merit and hiterest. which will, we doubt not, become the most 
popular English history of Marie Antoinette^"— iSi»ec(ator. 



L.— Snt GIBBIE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

•* ' Sir Gibbie * is a book of geniaa."—/>aU Mall Gazttts. 
" This book has power, pathos, and humour."— iKAeiuniin. 



LI.— YOUNG H£S. JABDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•• •Tonng Mrs. Jardine * is a pretty story, written in pure English."— TV T^imer 

" There U much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesoma"- ^<AaMnnii 



Ln.— LOBD BRACEENBUEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

**A very readable story. The author has well conoelTed the purpose of high-daas 
noTel-wrlting, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining ft There is plenty of 
Tariety, cheerful dialogue, and general * Tenre' in the hook."—AUunatun, 



Lm.-IT WAS A LOVEE AND HIS LASS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

'*In * It was a LoTcr and his Lass,* we admire Mrs. Oliphant exceedingly. It would be 
worth reading a second time, were it only for the sake of one ancient Scottish spinster, 
who is nearly the counterpart of the admirable Mrs. Margaret Maitland."— nmea 



LIV.— THE REAL LORD BYRON— THE STORY OF 
THE POET'S LIFE. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

" Mr. JealTreson comes forward with a narrative which must take a very nnponant 
place in Byronio literature ; and it may reasonably be anticipated that this book will be 
regarded with deep interest by all who are concerned in the works and the fame of this 
great English voef—The Tima. 
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